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CHAPTER  XXm. 

THE    HUXDRED    YRARS*    WAR  — CHARLES  VL  AND   THE 
WKVS  OF   BIROUNDY. 

SULLY,  in  hb  Memoin^  charmcteriiM  the  reign  of  Charles 
VL  M  **  that  reigii  »o  pregnant  of  sininter  events,  the 
grmTe  of  good  Uwii  and  good  morab  in  France.**  There  ia  no 
exaggeration  in  these  wordit  ;  the  sixteenth  century  with  ita 
St.  BarfMomew  and  The  League^  the  eighteenth  with  its  rtign 
^Urror^  and  the  nineteenth  with  ita  Communt  of  ParU^  contain 
scarcely  any  events  so  sinister  aa  those  of  which  France  waa, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VL,  from  1880  to  1422,  the  theatre  and 
the  victim. 

Scarcely  was  Charles  V.  laid  on  his  hter  when  it  waa  teen 
what  a  loss  ho  was  and  would  be  to  his  kingdom*  Dkoord  aroae 
in  the  king's  own  family.  In  order  to  ahorten  the  erer  eritksl 
period  of  minority,  Charles  V.  had  fixed  the  king*a  majority  ai 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Ilia  son,  Charles  VL,  waa  not  yet  twelve, 
and  so  lind  two  years  to  remain  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
four  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  Burgundy,  and  Bour- 
hon ;  but  the  last  being  only  a  maternal  uncle  and  a  less  puissant 
than  his  paternal  uncles,  it  was  between  the  other  three 
!that  strife  began  for  temporary  possession  of  the  kingly  power. 

VOL.  UL  2  9 
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Though  very  unequal  in  talent  and  in  force  of  character,  they 
were  all  three  ambitious  and  jealous.     The  eldest,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  was  energetic,  despotic,  and  stubborn,  aspired  to 
dominion  in  France  for   the  sake  of  making  French   influence 
subserve  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  object  of 
his  ambition.      The  Duke  of  Berry  was  a  mediocre,  restless, 
prodigal,  and  grasping  prince.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip 
the  Bold,  the  most  able  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  three, 
had  been  the  favorite,  first  of  his  father.  King  John,  and  then 
of  his   brother,  Charles  V.,  who   had   confidence   in   him   and 
readily  adopted  his  counsels.     His  marriage,  in  1369,  with  the 
heiress  to  the  countship  of  Flanders,  had  been  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  Count  of  Flanders,  the  young  princess's  father, 
and  by  the  Flemish  communes,  ever  more  friendly  to  England 
than  to  France ;  but  the  old  Countess  of  Flanders,  Marguerite 
of  France,  vexed  at  the  ill  will  of  the  count  her  son,  had  one 
day  said  to  him,  as   she  tore   open  her  dress  before  his  eyes, 
**  Since  you  will  not  yield  to  your  mother's  wishes,  I  will  cut  off 
these  breasts  which  gave  suck  to  you,  to  you  and  to  no  other, 
and  will  throw  them  to  the  dogs  to  devour."     This  singular 
argument  had  moved  the  Count  of  Flanders ;  he  had  consented 
to  the  marriage ;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  power  had  re- 
ceived such  increment  by  it  that  on  the  4th  of  October,  1380, 
when  Charles  VI.  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  Philip  the  Bold, 
without  a  word  said  previously  to  any,  suddenly  went  up  and 
sat  himself  down  at  the  young  king's  side,  above   his  eldest 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  thus  assuming,  without  anybody's 
daring  to  oppose  him,  the  rank  and  the  rights  of  premier  peer 
of  France. 

He  was  not  slow  to  demonstrate  that  his  superiority  in  ex- 
ternals could  not  fail  to  establish  his  political  preponderance. 
His  father-in-law.  Count  Louis  of  Flanders,  was  in  almost  con- 
tinual strife  with  the  great  Flemish  communes,  ever  on  the  point 
of  rising  against  the  taxes  he  heaped  upon  them  and  the  blows 
he  struck  at  their  privileges.     The  city  of  Ghent,  in  particular, 
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joined  oonpltiiit  with  menace.  In  1881  the  quarrel  liecame 
war.  The  Ghentete  at  fiwt  experienced  reverses.  "  Ah  !  if 
James  Van  Artevelde  were  alive !  **  said  they.  James  Van  Arte- 
velde  liad  left  a  son  named  Philip ;  and  there  was  in  Ghent  a 
burgher-captain,  Peter  Dulioiji,  who  went  one  eveninj^  to  nee 
Philip  Van  Artevelde.  ••  What  we  want  now."  said  he»  ♦♦  in  to 
choose  a  captain  of  f?reat  renown.  Roiiie  up  apiin  in  thin 
ooonCry  that  father  of  yours  who,  in  his  lifetime,  was  no  lovo«l 
and  feared  in  Flanden*,**  ••  Peter,"  replied  Philip,  ••  you  make 
me  a  fn'<**^  offer;  I  promise  that,  if  you  put  me  in  that  place, 
1  will  do  nought  without  your  advice.**  **  Ah !  well !  **  said 
Dulmis,  **can  you  really  be  liauf^hty  and  cniel  ?  Tlic  Flemings 
like  to  be  treated  so ;  with  them  you  muKt  make  no  more  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  men  than  you  do  of  larku  when  the  seajion  for 
eating  them  cnmeit."  **  I  will  do  wluit  nhall  lie  neccnwar),**  naid 
Van  Artevelde.  The  struggle  grew  violent  l>etween  the  count 
and  the  communes  of  Manders  with  Ghent  at  their  head.  Af- 
ter alternations  of  successes  and  revernen  the  CShente«e  were 
victorious ;  and  Count  Ix)ub  with  difficulty  escaped  by  hiding 
himself  at  Bruges  in  the  lioiute  of  a  fMmr  woman  wlm  took 
him  op  into  a  loft  where  her  children  slept,  and  where  he  Uy 
flat  between  the  paillasse  and  the  feather-lied.  On  leaving  this 
asylum  he  went  to  liaftaunie  to  see  bin  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
liur^gundy,  and  to  auk  bis  aid.  **  My  lonl,**  said  the  duke  to 
him,  **  by  the  allegiance  I  owe  to  you  and  also  to  the  king  you 
shall  have  aattsfaction.  It  were  to  fail  to  one's  duty  to  allow 
such  a  mMim  to  govern  a  country.  Tnle^vi  onler  were  restored, 
all  knighthood  and  lordship  might  be  destroyed  in  Christen- 
dom." The  Duke  of  Burgundy  went  to  Senlis,  where  Charles 
■  VI.  waa,  and  asked  for  h'ui  support  on  behalf  of  the  Connt  of 
I  FlanderiL  The  qoeation  waa  referred  to  the  king*8  council. 
B  The  Duke  of  Berry  hesitated,  saying.  '*  The  best  part  of  the 
jL  prelatee  and  ooblea  roust  be  aaaeoibled  and  the  whole  matter 
^m  aet  before  them ;  we  will  tee  what  is  the  geneiml  opinion.**  lo 
^B  the  midst  of  this  deliberation  the  voung  king  came  in  with  a 
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hawk  on  his  wrist.  "  Well !  my  dear  uncles,"  said  he,  "  of 
what  are  you  parleying  ?  Is  it  aught  that  I  may  know  ?  "  The 
Duke  of  Berry  enlightened  him,  saying,  "  A  brewer,  named 
Van  Artevelde,  who  is  English  to  the  core,  is  besieging  the 
remnant  of  the  knights  of  Flanders  shut  up  in  Oudenarde  ;  and 
they  can  get  no  aid  but  from  you.  What  say  you  to  it  ?  Are 
you  minded  to  help  the  Count  of  Flanders  to  reconquer  his  heri- 
tage, which  those  presumptuous  villains  have  taken  from  him  ?  " 
"  By  my  faith,*'  answered  the  king,  "  I  am  greatly  minded ;  go 
we  thither  ;  there  is  nothing  I  desire  so  much  as  to  get  on  my 
harness,  for  I  have  never  yet  borne  arms ;  I  would  fain  set  out 
to-morrow."  Amongst  the  prelates  and  lords  summoned  to  Com- 
piegne  some  spoke  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  might 
be  'encountered.  "Yes,  yes,"  said  the  king,  "but  'begin 
nought  and  win  nought.'  "  When  the  Flemings  heard  of  the 
king's  decision  they  sent  respectful  letters  to  him,  begging  him 
to  be  their  mediator  with  the  count  their  lord ;  but  the  letters 
were  received  with  scoffs,  and  the  messengers  were  kept  in 
prison.  At  this  news  Van  Artevelde  said,  "  We  must  make 
alliance  with  the  Enghsh ;  what  meaneth  this  King  Wren  of 
France?  It  is  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  leading  him  by  the  nose, 
and  he  will  not  abide  by  his  purpose ;  we  will  frighten  F'rance 
l)y  showing  her  that  we  have  the  English  for  allies."  But  Van 
Artevelde  was  under  a  delusion ;  Edward  III.  was  no  longer 
King  of  England ;  the  Flemings'  demand  was  considered  there 
to  be  arrogant  and  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  lords  in  all 
countries  ;  and  the  alliance  was  not  concluded.  Some  attempts 
at  negotiation  took  place  between  the  advisers  of  Charles  VI. 
and  the  Flemings,  but  without  success.  The  Count  of  Flanders 
repaired  to  the  king,  who  said,  "  Your  quarrel  is  ours  ;  get 
you  back  to  Artois ;  we  shall  soon  be  there  and  within  sight 
of  our  enemies." 

Accordingly,  in  November,  1382,  the  King  of  France  and 
his  army  marched  into  Flanders.  Several  towns,  Cassel,  Ber- 
gues,    Gravehnes,    and    Turnhout.    hastily   submitted   to   him. 
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There  wm  \tm  complete  unanimity  and  greater  alarm  amongst 
the  Fleming*  tJian  their  chief*  had  anticifiated.  **  Noble  king,'* 
•aid  the  inhabitanta,  **  we  place  our  penona  and  our  poeseiHiioiia 
at  your  diiwrrelion,  and  to  show  you  tliat  we  reoogniie  you  aa 
our  Uwful  lord,  here  are  the  captains  whom  Van  Artevelde 
gave  ua ;  do  with  them  acconling  to  your  will,  for  it  in  they 
who  have  governed  ua.**  On  the  28th  of  Novcml>er  the  two 
armies  found  them«elve«  cloeo  togethc^r  at  Roselieoque,  between 
Yprea  and  Courtrai.  In  the  evening  Van  Artevelde  aMemble<l 
his  captains  at  sup|>er.  and,  **  Coronulem**  said  he,  **  we  sliall 
to-morrow  have  rough  work,  for  the  King  of  France  is  here  all 
agog  for  Hghting.  But  have  no  fear;  we  are  defending  our 
good  right  and  the  liberties  of  Manders.  The  English  have 
not  helped  us ;  well,  we  shall  only  have  the  more  honor.  With 
the  King  of  France  is  all  the  flower  of  his  kingtlom.  Tell  your 
men  to  slay  all,  and  show  no  quarter.  We  must  spare  the 
King  of  France  only  ;  he  b  a  child,  and  mtut  be  pardoned  ;  we 
will  take  him  away  to  Ghent»  and  have  him  taught  Flemish. 
As  for  the  dukes,  counts,  hamns,  and  other  men-at-arms,  slay 
them  all ;  the  commons  of  France  sliall  not  bear  us  ill  will ;  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  would  not  have  a  single  one  of  them 
back.**  At  the  very  same  moment  King  Charles  VI.  was  en- 
tertaining at  sup|>er  the  princes  his  uncles,  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, the  constable,  Oliver  de  Clisson,  the  marshals,  kc.  They 
were  arranging  tlie  order  of  battle  for  the  morrow.  Many 
folks  blamed  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  having  brought  so 
young  a  king,  the  hope  of  the  realm,  into  the  perils  of  war.  It 
waa  resolved  to  confide  the  care  of  him  to  the  constable  de 
ClisK>n,  whilst  conferring  upon  Sire  de  C^uc}*,  for  that  day 
only,  the  command  of  the  army.  *«  Most  dear  lord,**  said  the 
eonatable  to  the  king,  ^  I  know  that  there  is  no  greater  honor 
than  to  have  the  care  of  your  person  ;  but  it  would  be  great  grief 
to  my  oonmMlea  not  to  have  me  with  them.  I  say  not  that  they 
oonld  not  do  without  me ;  but  for  a  fortnight  now  I  have  been 
evarything  ready  for  bringing  moet  honor  to  you  and 
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yours.  They  would  be  much  surprised  if  I  should  now  with- 
draw." The  king  was  somewhat  embarrassed.  "  Constable," 
said  he,  "  I  would  fain  have  you  in  my  company  to-day ;  you 
know  well  that  my  lord  my  father  loved  you  and  trusted  you 
more  than  any  other ;  in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Denis  do 
whatever  you  think  best.  You  have  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
matter  than  I  and  those  who  have  advised  me.  Only  attend  my 
mass  to-morrow."  The  battle  began  with  spirit  the  next  morn- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  a  thick  fog.  According  to  the  monk  of 
St.  Denis,  Vaa  Artevelde  was  not  without  disquietude.  Ho 
had  bidden  one  of  his  people  go  and  observe  the  French  army ; 
and,  "  You  bring  me  bad  news,"  said  he  to  the  man  in  a  whis- 
per, "when  you  tell  me  there  are  so  many  French  with  the 
king :  I  was  far  from  expecting  it.  .  .  .  This  is  a  hard  war ;  it 
requires  discreet  management.  I  think  the  best  thing  for  me 
is  to  go  and  hurry  up  ten  thousand  of  our  comrades  who  are 
due."  "  Why  leave  thy  host  without  a  head?"  said  they  who 
were  about  him  :  "  it  was  to  obey  thy  orders  that  we  engaged 
in  this  enterprise ;  thou  must  run  the  risks  of  battle  with  us." 
The  French  were  more  confident  than  Van  Artevelde.  "Sir," 
said  the  constable,  addressing  the  king,  cap  in  hand,  "  be  of 
good  cheer  ;  these  fellows  are  ours ;  our  very  varlets  might 
beat  them."  These  words  were  far  too  presumptuous  ;  for  the 
Flemings  fought  with  great  bravery.  Drawn  up  in  a  compact 
body,  they  drove  back  for  a  moment  the  French  who  were  op- 
posed to  them ;  but  Clisson  had  made  everything  ready  for 
hemming  them  in  ;  attacked  on  all  sides  they  tried,  but  in  vain, 
to  fly ;  a  few,  with  •  difficulty,  succeeded  in  escaping  and  cast- 
ing, as  they  went,  into  the  neighboring  swamps  the  banner  of 
St.  George.  "  It  is  not  easy,"  says  the  monk  of  St.  Denis,  "  to 
set  down  with  any  certainty  the  number  of  the  dead  ;  those 
who  were  present  on  this  day,  and  I  am  disposed  to  follow  their 
account,  say  that  twenty-five  thousand  Flemings  fell  on  the 
field,  together  with  their  leader.  Van  Artevelde,  the  concoctor 
of  this  rebellion,  whose  corpse,  discovered  with  great  trouble 
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amongBt  a  heap  of  hUIii,  wa»,  by  order  of  Charle*  VI.,  hung 
upon  a  tree  in  the  neighborhood.  The  French  ahio  la*t  in  thia 
struggle  eome  noble  knightm  not  \em  iihi»triouii  by  birth  than 
valor,  amongat  others  forty-four  valiant  Uien  who,  being  the  Brat 
to  hurl  themaelvea  upon  the  ranka  of  the  enemy  to  break  them, 
thun  won  for  themnelvaa  great  glory.*' 

The  victor)'  of  Roaebecque  waa  a  grtmi  cau«e  for  nalinfacUon 
and  pride  to  Charlea  VI.  and  hia  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Burjjundy. 
They  had  conquered  on  the  field  in  FUndew  the  commonalty 
of  Paria  aa  well  aa  that  of  Ghent ;  and  in  France  there  waa 
great  need  of  such  a  succeaA,  for,  wuce  the  acceaaion  of  the 
youu^  king,  the  ParijiianM  had  riiicMi  with  a  demand  for  actual 
abolition  of  the  taxes  of  which  Churles  V.,  on  his  death-bed, 
had  deplored  the  neceaaity,  and  all  but  decreed  the  cessation. 
The  king*a  uncles,  his  guanliaius  had  at  firat  stopfied,  and 
indeed  suppresMnl,  the  greater  fMirt  of  thoao  taxes ;  but  s«x>n 
afterwards  they  had  to  laoe  a  prt*»i%iiig  necessity :  the  war  with 
England  waa  going  on,  and  the  revenues  of  the  royal  domain 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  maintctuuice  of  it.  The  Duke  of 
Anjou  attempted  to  renew  the  taxea,  and  one  of  Cliarles  V.*s 
former  councillors,  John  I>eiimareta,  advocate-general  in  parlia- 
ment, abetted  him  in  his  attempt.  Seven  times,  in  the  courae 
of  the  year  1881,  assemblies  of  notables  met  at  Paris  to  con- 
sider the  project,  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1882,  an  agent 
of  the  goveniing  power  aooured  the  city  at  full  gallop,  pro- 
claiming the  lenewal  of  the  principal  tax.  There  was  a  fresh 
outbreak^  The  populace,  armed  with  all  sorta  of  weapons,  with 
strong  malleta  amongat  the  real«  apread  in  all  directions,  killing 
the  ooUeotoia,  aod  storming  and  plundering  the  Ilot^l  de  Ville. 
They  were  called  tks  MaUeUer:  They  were  put  down,  but 
with  aa  much  timidity  aa  cruelty.  Some  of  them  were  arreated, 
and  at  night  thrown  into  the  Seine*  sewn  up  in  sacks,  without 
other  formality  or  trial.  A  freah  meeting  of  notablea  waa  oon- 
vened,  towards  the  middle  of  AprQ,  at  Compiigne,  and  the 
iepotiea  from  the  principal  towna  were  summoned  to  it;  hut 
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they  durst  not  come  to  any  decision  :  "They  were  come,"  they 
said,  "only  to  hear  and  report;  they  would  use  their  best  en- 
deavors to  prevail  on  those  by  whom  they  had  been  sent  to  do 
the  king's  pleasure."  Towards  the  end  of  April  some  of  them 
returned  to  Meaux,  reporting  that  they  had  everywhere  met 
with  the  most  lively  resistance;  they  had  everywhere  heard 
shouted  at  them,  "  Sooner  death  than  the  tax."  Only  the  dep- 
uties from  Sens  had  voted  a  tax,  which  was  to  be  levied  on  all 
merchandise ;  but,  when  the  question  of  collecting  it  arose,  the 
people  of  Sens  evinced  such  violent  opposition  that  it  had  to  be 
given  up.  It  was  when  facts  and  feelings  were  in  this  condition 
in  France,  that  Charles  VI.  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  set 
out  with  their  army  to  go  and  force  the  Flemish  communes  to 
submit  to  their  count. 

Returning  victorious  from  Flanders  to  France,  Charles  VI. 
and  his  uncles,  everywhere  brilliantly  feasted  on  their  march, 
went  first  of  all  for  nine  days  to  Compiegne,  "  to  find  recreation 
after  their  fatigues,"  says  the  monk  of  St.  Denis,  "  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  chase ;  afterwards,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1383, 
the  king  took  back  in  state  to  the  church  of  St.  Denis  the  ori- 
flamme  which  he  had  borne  away  on  his  expedition  ;  and  next 
day,  the  11th  of  January,  he  re-entered  Paris,  he  alone  being 
mounted,  in  the  midst  of  his  army."  The  burgesses  went  out 
of  the  city  to  meet  him,  and  offer  him  their  wonted  homage,  but 
they  were  curtly  ordered  to  retrace  their  steps ;  the  king  and 
his  uncles,  they  were  informed,  could  not  forget  offences  so  re- 
cent. The  wooden  barriers  which  had  been  placed  before  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  prevent  anybody  from  entering  without  per- 
mission, were  cut  down  with  battle-axes ;  the  very  gates  were 
torn  from  their  hinges ;  they  were  thrown  down  upon  the  king's 
highway,  and  the  procession  went  over  them,  as  if  to  trample 
under  foot  the  fierce  pride  of  the  Parisians.  When  he  was  once 
in  the  city,  and  was  leaving  Notre  Dame,  the  king  sent  abroad 
throughout  all  the  streets  an  order  forbidding  any  one,  under 
the  most  severe  penalties,  from  insulting  or  causing  the  least 
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harm  to  the  ImrgMMt  In  any  way  whaUoerer;  and  the  oon« 
•table  had  two  plunderen  itning  up  to  the  windows  of  the 
bouiie*  in  which  they  hud  committed  their  thefu.  But  funda- 
menul  ortlcr  liaving  been  thiui  upheld,  reprimdi  began  to  be 
taken  for  the  outbreaks  of  the  Pani»ian»,  municipal  magistratea 
ur  popuUce,  burgewM  or  artinans,  rich  or  poor,  in  the  counw  of 
the  two  preceding  yean;  arreata,  imprijtonmentjs  finc»,  confbca- 
tionm  executionn,  severitieii  of  all  kinds  fell  upon  the  most  oon- 
apicuoiis  and  the  most  formidable  of  those  who  hjid  headed  or 
fiivored  popular  movements.  The  most  solemn  and  most  iniqui- 
loua  of  these  punislimenta  was  that  which  befell  the  advocate* 
general,  John  Desm«reta.  **  For  nearly  a  whole  year,**  sa)*s  the 
monk  of  SL  Denis,  **  ho  liad  served  as  mediator  between  the 
king  and  the  Parisians;  he  liad  often  reatrained  the  fury  and 
•topped  tlie  exccssea  of  the  populace,  by  preventing  them  from 
giving  rein  to  their  cruelty.  He  was  always  warnin);  the  (ac* 
tioua  that  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  king  and  the  jirincee  waa 
to  expoae  themselvea  to  almost  certain  death.  But,  yielding  to 
the  prayers  of  this  rcl>ellious  and  turbulent  mob,  he,  instead  of 
leaving  Paris  as  the  rest  of  his  profetaion  had  done,  liad  remained 
there,  and  throwing  himaelf  boldly  amidst  the  storms  of  civil 
diioord,  he  luul  advised  the  aasamption  of  arms  and  the  defence 
of  the  city,  which  he  knew  waa  very  displeaaing  to  the  king 
and  the  grandeea.**  When  he  was  taken  to  execution,  '*  he  waa 
pot  on  a  car  higher  than  the  rest,  that  he  might  be  better  aeen 
bj  everylMciy.'*  Nothing  shook  for  a  moment  the  firmneas  of 
Ihia  old  man  of  aeventy  yean.  **  Where  are  they  who  judged 
me  ?  **  he  said :  **  let  them  come  and  set  forth  the  rea^ont  for  my 
death.  Judge  me,  O  God«  and  separate  my  canee  from  that  of 
the  evil-doem.**  On  hb  arriral  at  the  market-pboe,  some  of  the 
•peetaton  called  ont  to  him,  ''  Ask  the  kiog*a  meroy.  Master 
I  John,  that  he  may  pardon  your  offenooa.*'  He  turned  round, 
laying,  *'  I  served  well  and  loyally  hia  great-grandfather  King 
Philip,  his  gnndfather  King  John,  and  hia  father  King  Chariea  i 
[none  of  those  kings  erer  had  anything  to  reproaoh  me  with,  and 
▼OL.  lu.  8 
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this  one  would  not  reproach  me  any  the  more  if  he  were  of  a 
grown  man's  age  and  experience.  I  don't  suppose  that  he  is  a 
whit  to  blame  for  such  a  sentence,  and  I  liave  no  cause  to  cry 
him  mercy.  To  God  alone  must  I  cry  for  mercy,  and  I  pray 
Him  to  forgive  my  sins."  Public  respect  accompanied  the  old 
and  courageous  magistrate  beyond  the  scaffold ;  his  corpse  was 
taken  up  by  his  friends,  and  at  a  later  period  honorably  buried 
in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine. 

After  the  chastisements  came  galas  again,  of  which  the  king 
and  his  court  Avere  immoderately  fond.  Young  as  he  was  (he 
was  but  seventeen),  his  powerful  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
was  very  anxious  to  get  him  married,  so  as  to  secure  his  own 
personal  influence  over  him.  The  wise  Charles  V.,  in  his  dying 
hours,  had  testified  a  desire  that  his  son  should  seek  alliances  in 
Gei-many.  A  son  of  the  reigning  duke,  Stephen  of  Bavaria, 
had  come  to  serve  in  the  French  army,  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy had  asked  him  if  there  were  any  marriageable  princess 
of  Bavaria.  "My  eldest  brother,"  answered  the  Bavarian,  "has 
a  very  beautiful  daughter,  aged  fourteen."  "  That  is  just  what 
we  want,"  said  the  Burgundian:  "try  and  get  her  over  here; 
the  king  is  very  fond  of  beautiful  girls ;  if  she  takes  his  fancy, 
she  will  be  Queen  of  France."  The  Duke  of  Bavaria,  being 
informed  by  his  brother,  at  first  showed  some  hesitation.  "  It 
would  be  a  great  honor,"  said  he,  "  for  my  daughter  to  be  Queen 
of  France ;  but  it  is  a  long  way  from  here.  If  my  daughter 
were  taken  to  France,  and  then  sent  back  to  me  because  she 
was  not  suitable,  it  would  cause  me  too  much  chagrin.  I  prefer 
to  marry  her  at  my  leisure,  and  in  my  own  neighborhood." 
The  matter  was  pressed,  however,  and  at  last  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia consented.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Princess  Isabel  should 
go  on  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Brabant,  who  instructed  her, 
and  had  her  well  dressed,  say  the  chroniclers,  for  in  Germany 
they  clad  themselves  too  simply  for  the  fashions  of  France. 
Being  thus  got  ready,  the  Princess  Isabel  was  conducted  to 
Amiens,  where  the  king  then  was,  to  whom  her  portrait  had 
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alreaily  been  shown.  She  wm  prenented  to  him,  and  bent  the 
knee  before  him.  He  oonidclvred  her  charming.  Seaing  with 
what  pleanire  he  looked  ufMin  her,  the  coiiHtablo,  Oliver  cle  Clk- 
Non.  Haid  to  Sire  De  Coucy,  *•  By  my  Caith,  ahe  will  bide  with  ua," 
The  Mime  evening,  Uie  yoang  king  mid  to  hia  councillor.  Bureau 
de  la  liividf««  ^She  pleaaea  ma:  go  and  tell  my  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  conclude  at  onoe.**  The  duke,  delighted,  luMt 
no  time  in  informing  the  hwlica  of  the  court,  who  cried,  »•  Noel  I  " 
for  joy.  The  duke  had  wijihetl  the  nuptiala  to  take  |iLice  at 
Arraa ;  but  the  young  king,  in  hi*  imiiatience,  waa  urgent  for 
Amiena,  without  delay,  saying  tlint  he  couldn't  aleep  for  her. 
*'  Well,  well,**  replie^l  hi*  uncle,  •*  you  mu»t  Ik?  cured  of  your 
complaint.**  (>n  the  18th  «f  July,  UiHi,  the  marriage  waa  cel- 
ebrated at  the  cathetlral  of  Amiena,  whither  the  Princcua  Inaliel 
**  waa  conducte<l  in  a  hancLiome  cliariot,  whereof  the  tirea  of  the 
wheeb  were  of  ailvern  ntuflf.**  King,  undea,  and  courtiem  were 
far  from  a  thought  of  the  crimea  and  ahame  which  would  be 
connecte<l  in  France  with  tlic  name  of  laabil  of  Bavaria.  There 
iii  Htill  more  levity  and  imprudence  in  the  marriagea  of  kings 
tlian  in  those  of  their  subjecta. 

WhiUt  thill  marriage  waa  being  oelebrmted,  the  war  with  Eng- 
Und,  and  her  new  king,  Richard  II.,  waa  going  on,  but  slackly 
and  without  reaiUt  Charlea  VI.  and  hia  uncle  of  Burgundy, 
stall  full  of  the  proud  confitlence  iiiic|iire<l  by  their  success  againnt 
the  Plemiiih  and  Parisian  communes,  resolved  to  strike  England 
a  heavy  blow,  aUd  to  go  and  land  there  with  a  powerful  army. 
Immense  prepermlkNM  were  mode  in  France  for  this  expedition. 
In  September,  1386,  there  were  collected  in  the  port  of  Ecluae 
( Sluya)  and  at  seA,  between  Sluys  and  Blankenlwrg,  thirteen 
hundred  and  etghty-eereQ  veaaela,  according  to  some,  and  ac- 
cording to  others  only  nine  hundred,  large  and  small ;  and  Oliver 
de  Cliaaon  had  eauaed  to  be  built  at  Tr^guier,  in  Brittany,  n 
wooden  town  which  waa  to  be  transported  to  England  and 
rebuilt  alter  Unding,  *'  in  auch  iort»**  aaya  FVotaaart,  ^*  that  the 
lords  might  lodge  therein  and  retire  at  night,  ao  aa  to  be  in  safetv 
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from  sudden  awakenings,  and  sleep  in  greater  security."  Equal 
care  was  taken  in  the  matter  of  supplies.  "  Whoever  had  been 
at  that  time  at  Bruges,  or  the  Dam,  or  the  Sluys  would  have 
seen  how  ships  and  vessels  were  being  laden  by  torchlight,  with 
hay  in  casks,  biscuits  in  sacks,  onions,  peas,  beans,  barley,  oats, 
candles,  gaiters,  shoes,  boots,  spurs,  iron,  nails,  culinary  utensils, 
and  all  thingrs  that  can  be  used  for  the  service  of  man."  Search 
was  made  everywhere  for  the  various  supplies,  and  they  were 
very  dear.  "  If  you  want  us  and  our  service,"  said  the  Hol- 
landers, "  pay  us  on  tlie  nail ;  otherwise  we  will  be  neutral." 
To  the  intelligent  foresight  shown  in  these  preparations  was 
added  useless  magnificence.  "  On  the  masts  was  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  paintings  and  gildings;  everything  was  emblazoned 
and  covered  with  armorial  bearings.  But  nothing  came  up  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  ship ;  it  was  painted  all  over  outside 
with  blue  and  gold,  and  there  were  five  huge  banners  with  the 
arms  of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  countships  of  Flanders, 
Artois,  R^thel,  and  Burgundy,  and  everywhere  the  duke's  de- 
vice, *  I'm  a-longing.'  "  The  young  king,  too,  displayed  great 
anxiety  to  enter  on  the  campaign.  He  liked  to  go  aboard  his 
ship,  saying,  "  I  am  very  eager  to  be  ofP ;  I  think  I  shall  be  a 
good  sailor,  for  the  sea  does  me  no  harm."  But  everybody  was 
not  so  impatient  as  the  king,  who  was  waiting  for  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Berry,  and  writing  to  him  letter  after  letter,  urging 
him  to  come.  The  duke,  who  had  no  liking  for  the  expedition, 
contented  himself  with  making  an  answer  bidding  him  "  not  to 
take  any  trouble,  but  to  amuse  himself,  for  the  matter  would 
probably  terminate  otherwise  than  was  imagined."  The  Duke 
of  Berry  at  last  arrived  at  Sluys  on  the  14th  of  October,  1386. 
''  If  it  hadn't  been  for  you,  uncle,"  said  the  king  to  him,  "  we 
should  have  been  by  this  time  in  England."  Three  months  had 
gone  by ;  the  fine  season  was  past ;  the  winds  were  becoming 
violent  and  contrary ;  the  vessels  come  from  Tr^guier  with  the 
constable  to  join  the  fleet  had  suffered  much  on  the  passage  ; 
and  deliberations  were  recommencing  touching  the  opportune- 
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and  even  the  feasibility,  of  the  expedition  thus  thrown 
back.  **  If  anybody  goea  to  England,  I  will,**  mud  the  king. 
But  nobody  went.  **One  day  when  it  wan  calm,**  mi>*s  the 
monk  of  SU  Denis,  ^  the  king,  completely  armeil,  went  with  hi« 
undea  aboaid  of  the  royal  veatel ;  bot  the  wind  did  not  |>ennit 
them  to  get  mora  than  two  miles  out  to  Ma,  and  drove  them 
back,  in  spite  of  the  sailors*  cfTcirtA,  to  the  shore  they  had  jiutt 
left.  The  king,  who  saw  with  dcc*p  disfilcaiiure  bin  hu|)es  thu4 
frustrated,  had  orders  given  to  his  troopa  to  go  back,  and,  at  his 
departure,  left,  by  the  advice  of  his  barons,  some  men-of-war  to 
unload  the  fleet,  and  place  it  in  a  place  of  safety  as  soon  as  pcM- 
sible.  But  the  enemy  gave  them  no  time  to  execute  the  order. 
As  soon  as  the  calm  allowed  tlie  Cnglifth  to  set  sail,  they  bore 
down  on  the  French,  bunied  or  took  in  tow  to  their  own  ports 
the  most  part  of  the  fleet,  carried  off  the  supplies,  and  found 
two  thousand  caiiks  full  of  wine,  which  sufliced  a  long  while  for 
the  wants  of  England.** 

Such  a  mistake,  after  such  a  fuas,  was  probably  not  unoon* 
Meted  with  a  roMlutiou  adopted  by  Charles  VI.  some  time  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  projeoted  expedition  against  England. 
In  October,  1888,  be  aMembled  at  Rheims  a  grand  council,  at 
which  were  present  his  two  nndos,  the  Dakes  of  Burgundy  and 
Berry  [tlie  third,  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou,  had  died  in  Italy,  on  the 
20th  of  September,  1384,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  conquer  the 
kingdom  of  Naples],  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  his 
eonsana,  and  several  prektea  and  lorda  of  note.  The  chanoellor 
announced  thereat  that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  king  to  put 
in  diMOHton  the  question,  whether  it  were  not  expe<lient  that 
he  shonld  henceforth  take  the  government  of  his  kingdom  upon 
himself.  Cardinal  Aacelin  de  Montaigu,  Bishop  of  L4u>n,  the 
fint  to  be  interrogated  upon  this  subject,  replied  that«  in  hb 
opinion,  the  king  waa  quite  in  a  condition,  as  well  aa  in  a  legal 
position,  to  take  the  government  of  hia  kingdom  upon  himaelC 
■nd«  without  naming  anylxxly,  he  referred  to  tlie  king*a  nndea, 
and  eapeciaUy  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  aa  being  no  longer 
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necessary  for  the  government  of  France.  Nearly  all  who  were 
present  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The  king,  without  further 
waiting,  thanked  his  uncles  for  the  care  they  had  taken  of  his 
dominions  and  of  himself,  and  begged  them  to  continue  their 
affection  for  him.  Neither  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  nor  the  Duke 
of  Berry  had  calculated  upon  this  resolution ;  they  submitted, 
without  making  any  objection,  but  not  without  letting  a  little 
temper  leak  out.  The  Duke  of  Berry  even  said  that  he  and  his 
brother  would  beg  the  king  to  confer  with  them  more  maturely 
on  the  subject  when  he  returned  to  Paris.  Hereupon  the  council 
broke  up ;  the  king's  two  uncles  started  for  their  own  domin- 
ions ;  and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  the  Cardinal-bishop  of  Laon 
died  of  a  short  iUness.  "  It  was  generally  believed,"  says  the 
monk  of  St.  Denis,  "that  he  died  of  poison."  At  his  own  dying 
wish,  no  inquiry  was  instituted  on  this  subject.  The  measure 
adopted  in  the  late  council  was,  however,  generally  approved  of. 
The  king  was  popular ;  he  had  a  good  heart,  and  courteous  and 
gentle  manners ;  he  was  faithful  to  his  friends,  and  affable  to  all ; 
and  the  people  liked  to  see  him  passing  along  the  streets.  On 
taking  in  hand  the  government,  he  recalled  to  it  the  former  ad- 
visers of  his  father,  Charles  V.,  Bureau  de  la  Riviere,  Le  Mer- 
cier  de  Noviant,  and  Le  Begue  de  Vilaine,  all  men  of  sense  and 
reputation.  The  taxes  were  diminished;  the  city  of  Paris 
recovered  a  portion  of  her  municipal  liberties ;  there  was  felici- 
tation for  what  had  been  obtained,  and  there  was  hope  of  more. 
Charles  VI.  was  not  content  with  the  satisfaction  of  Paris 
only;  he  wished  all  his  realm  to  have  cognizance  of  and  to 
profit  by  his  independence.  He  determined  upon  a  visit  to  the 
centre  and  the  south  of  France.  Such  a  trip  was  to  himself, 
and  to  the  princes  and  cities  that  entertained  him,  a  cause  of 
enoi-mous  expense.  "  When  the  king  stopped  anywhere,  there 
were  wanted  for  his  own  table,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
following,  six  oxen,  eighty  sheep,  thirty  calves,  seven  hundred 
chickens,  two  hundred  pigeons,  and  many  other  things  besides. 
The  expenses  for  the  king  were  set  down  at  two  hundred  and 
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thirty  lirrei  a  day,  m-ithout  counting  the  pratenta  which  the 
Urge  towns  felt  bound  to  make  him.**  But  Charles  wa^  himself 
magntfioent  even  to  prodigality,  and  he  delighted  in  the  mag^ 
niftoenoe  of  which  he  was  the  object,  without  troubling  himself 
about  their  ooat  to  himself.  Between  1389  and  1390,  for  about 
BX  months,  he  travelled  through  Bui^undy,  the  banks  of  the 
Rhooe«  Languedoc,  and  the  small  principalities  bordering  on  the 
Pyieneea.  Everywhere  his  progress  was  stopped  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  to  him  petitions  or  expressing  wishes  before 
him.  At  N(mes  and  Montpellier,  and  throughout  Languedoc, 
pafttionstc  repreiM*ntatioiu»  were  made  to  him  touching  tlie  bod 
government  of  bin  two  uncles,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Berry. 
**They  had  plundered  and  ruine<l,**  he  was  told,  *'  that  beautiful 
and  rich  province ;  there  were  five  or  six  taliiages  a  year ;  one 
was  no  sooner  over  than  another  Ijegan ;  they  liad  levied  quite 
three  millions  of  gold  from  Villeneuve^'Avignon  to  Toulouse.** 
Charles  listened  with  feeling,  and  promiited  to  luive  justice  doDe« 
auid  his  father's  old  councillom,  who  were  in  his  train,  were  lar 
from  dissuading  him.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  seeing  liim  start 
with  them  in  his  train,  had  testified  his  spite  and  disquietude  to 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  saying,  ^Aha!  there  goes  the  king  on  a 
visit  to  Languedoo,  to  hold  an  inquiry  about  those  who  have 
governed  it.  For  all  his  council  he  takes  with  him  only  1^  Ri- 
viere, Le  Mercter,  Montaigu,  and  Le  B^gue  de  Vilaine.  What 
•ay  yon  to  that,  my  brother?**  ^The  king,  our  nephew,  is 
young,**  answered  the  Duke  of  Berry:  ^'if  he  trusts  tlie  new 
oooncillora  he  is  taking,  he  will  be  deceived,  and  it  will  end  ill, 
as  you  will  see.  As  for  the  present,  we  must  support  him.  The 
tuna  will  come  when  we  will  make  those  oounctUors,  and  the 
Uog  himself,  rue  it.  I^t  them  do  as  they  pleaae,  by  God :  we 
will  return  to  our  own  dominions.  We  are  none  the  lesi  the 
two  greatest  in  the  kingdom,  and  so  long  aa  we  are  united,  dodo 
oan  do  aught  against  us.** 

The  ftitore  ia  a  blank,  as  well  to  the  anxieties  as  to  the  bopea 
of  men.    The  king*s  uncles  were  on  the  point  of  gotltqg  biok 
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the  power  which  they  believed  to  be  lost  to  them.     On  the  13th 
of  June,  1392,  the  constable,  Oliver  cle  Clisson,  was  waylaid  as 
he  was  returning  home  after  a  banquet  given  by  the  king  at  the 
hostel  of  St.  Paul.     The  assassin  was  Peter  de  Craon,  cousin  of 
John  IV.,  Duke  of  Brittany.     He  believed  De  Clisson  to  be 
dead,  and  left  him  batlied  in  blood  at  a  baker's  door  in  the  street 
called  Culture-Sainte-Catherine.     The  king  was  just  going  to 
bed,  Avhen  one  of  his  people  came  and  said  to  him,  "  Ah !  sir,  a 
great  misfortune   has  happened  in   Paris.'*      "What,    and   to 
whom?"  said  the  king.     "To  your  constabk,  sir,  who  has  just 
been   slain."      "Slain!"    cried   Charles;    "and    by   whom?" 
"Nobody  knows;  but  it  was  close  by  here,  in  St.   Catherine 
Street."     "  Lights  !  quick !  "  said  the  king ;  "  I  will  go  and  see 
him  ; "  and  he  set  off,  without  waiting  for  his  following.     When 
he  entered  the  baker's  shop,  De  Clisson,  grievously  wounded, 
was  just  beginning  to  recover  his  senses.     "  Ah  !   constable," 
said  the  king,  "  and  how  do  you  feel  ?  "     "  Very  poorly,  dear 
sir."     "  And   who  brought    you    to   this  pass  ? "     "  Peter   de 
Craon  and  his  accomplices ;  traitorously  and  without  warning." 
"  Constable,"  said  the  king,  "  never  was  anything  so  punished 
or  dearly  paid  for  as  this  shall  be  ;  take  thought  for  yourself, 
and  have  no  further  care  ;  it  is  my  affair."     Orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  seek  out  Peter  de  Craon,  and  hurry  on  his  trial. 
He  had  taken  refuge,  first  in  his  own  castle  of  Sabld,  and  after- 
wards with  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  kept  him  concealed,  and 
replied  to  the  king's  envoys  that  he  did  not  know  where  he  was. 
The  king  proclaimed  his  intention  of  making  war  on  the  Duke 
of  Brittany  until  Peter  de  Craon  should  be  discovered,  and  jus- 
tice done  to  the  constable.     Preparations  for  war  were  begun  ; 
and  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  Burgundy  received  orders  to  get 
ready  for  it,  themselves  and  their  vassals.     The  former,  who 
happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  did  not  care 
to  directly  oppose  the  king's  project ;  but  he  evaded,  delayed, 
and  predicted  a  serious  war.     According  to  Froissart,  he  had 
been  warned,  the  morning  before  the  attack,  by  a  simple  cleric, 
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of  Peter  de  Crmou's  de«tgn  ;  but,  **  It  b  too  Ute  in  the  day/*  he 
luul  Mud  ;  *M  do  not  like  to  trouble  the  king  to-day  ;  to-morrow, 
without  fail,  we  will  tee  to  it.**  He  had,  however,  forgotten  or 
neglected  to  nfieak  to  hi«  nephew.  Neither  he  nor  hi^  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  were  ■ooom- 
plices  in  the  attack  ufion  De  Clisson,  but  they  were  not  at  all 
sorry  for  it.  It  was  to  them  an  incident  in  the  Htrife  begun 
between  thfrnnelvea,  princes  of  the  blond  royal,  and  thoite  for- 
mer councillom  of  Charlea  V.,  and  now,  again,  of  Charles  VI., 
whom,  with  the  impertinence  of  great  lonlii,  they  were  wont  to 
04ill  the  mmrmMtttf.  They  left  nothing  undone  to  avert  the 
king's  anger  tad  to  presenre  the  Duke  of  Brittany  from  the  war 
which  was  IhrMlming  him. 

Charles  VI.*s  excitement  was  very  strong,  and  endure<l  fn^ 
ever.  He  preased  forward  eagerly  his  preparations  for  war, 
though  attempla  were  made  to  apficai'e  him.  He  was  rerom 
mended  to  take  care  of  himself ;  for  he  hail  U*cn  ill,  atitl  coulil 
scarcely  mount  his  hone ;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  remon- 
strated with  him  several  times  on  the  fatigue  he  was  incurring. 
**  I  find  it  better  for  nie,**  he  answered,  **  to  bo  on  boTMback,  or 
working  at  my  council,  tluin  to  keep  resting.  Whoso  wiabea  to 
persuade  me  otherwise  b  not  of  my  friends,  and  is  displeasing  to 
me.**  A  letter  from  the  Queen  of  Arragon  gave  tome  ground 
for  supftoHing  tluit  Peter  de  Craoi^  had  taken  refuge  in  Spain  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  took  advantage  of  it  to  dissuade 
the  king  from  his  prompt  departtire  for  the  war  in  Brittany. 
^  At  the  Tory  lesst,**  he  said,  *'  it  was  right  to  send  to  Arragoo 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  tliank  the  queen  for  bar 
courtesy.**  **  We  are  quite  willing,  uncle,**  answered  Charles: 
you  need  not  be  vexed ;  but  for  my  own  part  I  hold  that  this 
of  %  Peter  de  Craon  is  in  no  other  prison  and  no  other 
lona  than  there  is  in  being  quite  oomfbrtable  at  the  Duke 
of  Brittany *s.**  There  was  no  ymf  of  deterring  him  from  his 
purpose.  He  had  got  together  his  uncles  and  his  troops  at  Le 
Nfans :  and,  after  pesung  three  weeks  there,  he  gave  the  word 
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to  march  for  Brittany.  The  tragic  incident  which  at  that  time 
occurred  has  nowhere  been  more  faithfully  or  better  narrated 
than  in  M.  de  Barante's  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  "  It 
was,"  says  he,  *'the  beginning  of  August,  1392,  during  the 
hottest  days  of  the  year.  The  sun  was  blazing,  especially  in 
those  sandy  districts.  The  king  was  on  horseback,  clad  in  a 
short  and  tight  dress  called  a  jacket.  His  was  of  black  velvet, 
and  very  oppressive.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap  of  scarlet 
velvet,  ornamented  with  a  chaplet  of  large  pearls,  which  the 
queen  had  given  him  at  his  departure.  Behind  him  were  two 
pages  on  horseback.  In  order  not  to  incommode  the  king  with 
dust,  he  was  left  to  march  almost  alone.  To  the  left  of  him 
were  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry,  some  paces  in  front, 
conversing  together.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, Sire  de  Coucy,  and  some  others  were  also  in  front,  form- 
ing another  group.  Behind  were  Sires  de  Navarre,  de  Bar, 
d'Albret,  d'Artois,  and  many  others  in  one  pretty  large  troop. 
They  rode  along  in  this  order,  and  had  just  entered  the  great 
forest  of  Le  Mans,  when  all  at  once  there  started  from  behind 
a  tree  by  the  road-side  a  tall  man,  with  bare  head  and  feet, 
clad  in  a  common  white  smock,  who,  dashing  forward  and  seiz- 
ing the  king's  horse  by  the  bridle,  cried,  '  Go  no  farther ;  thou 
art  betrayed ! '  The  men-at-arm  shurried  up  immediately,  and 
striking  the  hands  of  the  fellow  with  the  butts  of  their  lances, 
made  him  let  go  the  bridle.  As  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
poor  madman,  and  nothing  more,  he  was  allowed  to  go  without 
any  questioning,  and  he  followed  the  king  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  repeating  the  same  cry  from  a  distance.  The  king  was 
much  troubled  at  this  sudden  apparition ;  and  his  head,  which 
was  very  weak,  was  quite  turned  by  it.  Nevertheless  the  march 
was  continued.  When  the  forest  had  been  traversed,  they 
came  to  a  great  sandy  plain,  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
more  scorching  than  ever.  One  of  the  king's  pages,  overcome 
by  the  heat,  had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  lance  he  carried  fell 
against  his  helmet,  and  suddenly  caused  a  loud  clash  of  steel. 
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The  king  shnddered ;  and  then  he  wm  obeenred,  ming  in  hui 
tttrrupe,  lo  draw  hb  sword,  touch  his  home  with  the  npur,  and 
make  a  da»h,  cr^'ing,  *  Forward  upon  these  traiton !  They 
would  deliver  me  up  to  the  enemy ! '  Every  one  moved  haiitily 
aside,  but  not  before  some  were  wounded ;  it  is  even  said  that 
several  were  killed,  among  them  a  liojtUrd  of  Polignac.  The 
king's  brother,  the  Duko  of  Orleaiim  linppened  to  be  quite  cloae 
by.  *  Fly,  my  nephew  d'Orleans,*  shouted  the  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy :  *  my  lortl  is  beside  himaelC  My  God !  let  some  one  try  and 
seize  him  !  *  lie  was  so  furious  tliat  none  duntt  risk  it ;  and  he 
was  left  to  gallop  hither  and  thither,  and  tire  himself  in  pumuit 
of  Brst  one  and  then  another.  At  last,  when  he  was  wear)*  and 
liathed  in  sweat,  his  chamberlain,  William  de  Martel,  came  up 
behind  and  threw  his  arms  about  him.  He  was  surrounded, 
had  his  sword  taken  from  him,  was  lifted  from  hi»  horse,  and 
lai«l  gently  on  the  ground,  and  then  his  jacket  won  unfastened. 
His  brother  and  his  uncles  came  up,  but  his  eyes  were  6xed  and 
recognized  nobody,  and  he  did  not  utter  a  word.  *  We  must 
go  back  to  Le  Mans,*  said  the  Dukes  of  Wcrry  and  Burgundy  : 
•here  is  an  end  of  the  trip  to  BritUny.*  On  the  way  they  fell 
in  with  a  wagon  drawn  by  oxen ;  in  this  they  Uid  the  King  of 
Prance,  having  bound  liim  for  fear  of  a  renewal  of  his  frenzy, 
tad  so  took  him  liack,  motionless  and  si»eechleaa,  to  the  town.'* 
It  was  not  a  mere  fit  of  delirious  fever ;  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  radical  mental  derangement^  aometimes  in  abeymnec,  or  at 
UniMt  for  some  time  alleviated,  but  bursting  out  again  without 
appreciable  reason,  and  aggravated  at  every  freah  explosion. 
Charles  VI.  luul  alwayv  had  a  taste  for  maaqoerading.  When 
in  1389  the  young  qoeen«  Isabel  of  Bavaria«  eauio  to  Paria  to  be 
married,  the  king,  on  the  morning  of  her  entry,  aaid  to  hia 
chamberUin,  Sire  de  Savoiay,  **  Prithee,  take  a  good  horse,  and 
I  will  monnt  behind  thee;  and  we  will  dre«  ao  aa  not  to  be 
known  and  go  to  see  my  wife  oome  in.'*  SaToiay  did  not  like 
it,  but  the  king  inaiated  :  and  ao  they  went  in  this  goiae  through 
the  erowd,  and  got  many  a  blow  from  the  oAoen'  atavea  when 
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they  attempted  to  approach  too  near  the  procession.     In  1393,  a 
year  after  his  first  outbreak  of  madness,  the  king,  .during;  an 
entertainment  at  court,  conceived  the  idea  of  disguising  as  sav- 
ages himself  and  five  of  his  courtiers.     They  had  been  sewn 
up  in  a  linen  skin  which  defined  their  whole  bodies ;  and  this 
skin  had  been  covered  with  a  resinous  pitch,  so  as  to  hold  stick- 
ing upon  it  a  covering  of  tow,  which  made  them  appear  hairy 
from  head  to  foot.     Thus  disguised  these  savages  went  dancing 
into  the  ball-room  ;  one  of  those  present  took  up  a  lighted  torch 
and  went  up  to  them  ;  and  in  a  moment  several  of  them  were 
in  flames.      It  was  impossible  to  get  off  the  fantastic  dresses 
clinging  to  their  bodies.     "  Save  the  king !  "  shouted  one  of  the 
yooY  masquers;    but  it   was  not   known  which  was  the   king. 
The  Duchess  de  Berry,  his  aunt,  recognized  him,  caught  hold  of 
him,  and  wrapped  him  in  her  robe,  saying,  "  Do  not  move  ;  you 
see  your  companions  are  burning."      And  thus  he  was  saved 
amidst  the  terror  of  all  present.     When  he  was  conscious  of  his 
mad  state,  he  was  horrified ;  he  asked  pardon  for  the  injury  he 
had  done,  confessed  and  received  the  communion.     Later,  when 
he  perceived  his  malady  returning,  he  would  allude  to  it  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  ask  to  have  his  hunting-knife  taken  away,  and 
say  to  those  about  him,  "  If  any  of  you,  by  I  know  not  what 
witchcraft,  be  guilty  of  my  sufferings,   I   adjure   him,   in   the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  torment  me  no  more,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  me  forthwith  without  making  me  linger  so."     He  con- 
ceived a  horror  of  Queen  Isabel,  and,  without  recognizing  her, 
would  say  when  he  saw  her,  "  What  woman  is  this  ?     What 
does  she  want  ?     Will  she  never  cease  her  importunities  ?     Save 
me  from  her  persecution!  "     At  first  great  care  was  taken  of 
him.     They  sent  for  a  skilful  doctor  from  Laon,  named  William 
de  Harsely,  who  put  him  on  a  regimen  from  which,  for  some 
time,  good  effects  were  experienced.     But  the  doctor  was  un- 
comfortable at  court ;  he  preferred  going  back  to  his  little  place 
at  Laon,  where  he  soon  afterwards  died ;  and  eleven  years  later, 
in  1405,  nobody  took  any  more  trouble  about  the  king.     He 
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wms  fed  like  a  dog,  and  allowed  to  fall  ravenously  apon  hU 
food.  For  five  whole  months  ho  had  not  a  change  of  clothes. 
At  Ust  some  shame  was  felt  for  this  neglect,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  repair  it.  It  took  a  dozen  men  to  overcome  the 
madman's  resistance.  He  was  washed,  shave<l,  and  dressed  in 
fresh  clothes.  He  became  more  compnse<l,  and  began  once  moru 
to  reoogniie  certain  person h,  amongst  others,  the  former  provost 
of  Paris,  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  whose  visit  appeared  to  give  him 
pleasure,  and  to  whom  he  said,  without  well  knowing  why, 
••  Juvenal,  let  us  not  waste  our  time."  On  his  good  days  ho 
was  sometimes  brought  in  to  sit  at  certain  oouncib  at  wliich 
there  was  a  disotnaion  about  the  diminution  of  taxes  and  relief 
of  the  people,  and  he  showed  s)*mptoms,  at  intervals,  of  taking 
an  interest  in  them.  A  fair  young  Rurgundian,  Odette  do 
Champdivers,  was  the  only  one  amongst  his  many  favorites  wlio 
was  at  all  successful  in  soothing  him  during  his  violent  fits. 
It  was  Duke  John  the  Pearleas,  who  had  pUced  her  near  the 
king,  that  she  might  promote  his  own  influence,  and  slio  took 
silvantAge  of  it  to  further  her  own  fortunes,  which,  however, 
did  not  hinder  her  from  afterwards  passing  into  the  service  of 
Charlea  VII.  against  the  house  of  Burgundy.  For  thirty  years, 
from  1892  to  1422,  the  crown  remained  on  the  head  of  this 
poor  madman,  whilst  France  was  a  victim  to  the  bloody  qiiarrela 
of  the  royal  house,  to  national  dismemberment,  to  licentiousnen 
in  morals,  to  civil  anarchy,  and  to  foreign  oooquest. 

When,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  forest  of  Le  Mans,  the  Diikea 
of  Rerry  and  Burgundy  saw  their  nephew  in  this  condition, 
their  first  feeling  was  one  of  sorrow  and  disquietude.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  especially,  who  was  accessible  to  generooa 
and  s}'mpatlietie  amoliooa,  eriad  out  with  tears,  as  he  embnioed 
the  king,  *'  My  lord  and  nephew,  comfort  me  with  juat  one 
word  I  **  But  the  deairea  and  the  hopes  of  selfish  ambition  reap- 
^poarrd  before  long  more  prominently  than  these  honeal  effbnons 
of  feeling.  •«  Ah !  **  said  the  Duke  of  Berry,  ''  De  Oiason,  U 
Bbi^  Noviant,  and  ViUine  have  been  haughty  and  harsh 
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towards  me  ;  the  time  has  come  when  I  shall  pay  them  out  in 
the  same  coin  from  the  same  mint."  The  guardianship  of  the 
king  was  withdrawn  from  his  councillors,  and  transferred  to  four 
chamberlains  chosen  by  his  uncles.  The  two  dukes,  however, 
did  not  immediately  lay  hands  on  the  government  of  the  king- 
dom;  the  constable  De  Clisson  and  the  late  councillors  of 
Charles  V.  remained  in  charge  of  it  for  some  time  longer ;  they 
had  given  enduring  proofs  of  capacity  and  fidelity  to  the  king's 
service  ;  and  the  two  dukes  did  not  at  first  openly  attack  them, 
but  labored  strenuously,  nevertheless,  to  destroy  them.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  one  day  said  to  Sire  de  Noviant,  "  I  have 
been  overtaken  by  a  very  pressing  business,  for  which  I  require 
forthwith  thirty  thousand  crowns  ;  let  me  have  them  out  of  my 
lord's  treasury  ;  I  will  restore  them  at  another  time."  Noviant 
answered  respectfully  that  the  council  must  be  spoken  to  about 
it.  "  I  wish  none  to  know  of  it,"  said  the  duke.  Noviant  per- 
sisted. "You  will  not  do  me  this  favor?"  rejoined  the  duke  ; 
"you  shall  rue  it  before  long."  It  was  against  the  constable 
that  the  wrath  of  the  princes  was  chiefly  directed.  He  was  the 
most  powerful  and  the  richest.  One  day  he  went,  with  a  single 
squire  behind  him,  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  house  ;  and, 
"  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  many  knights  and  squires  are  persecut- 
ing me  to  get  the  money  which  is  owing  to  them.  I  know  not 
where  to  find  it.  The  chancellor  and  the  treasurer  refer  me  to 
you.  Since  it  is  you  and  the  Duke  of  Berry  who  govern,  may 
it  please  you  to  give  me  an  answer."  "  Clisson,"  said  the  duke, 
"  you  have  no  occasion  to  trouble  yourself  about  the  state  of  the 
kingdom ;  it  will  manage  very  well  without  your  services. 
Whence,  pray,  have  you  been  able  to  amass  so  much  money  ? 
My  lord,  my  brother  of  Berry  and  myself  have  not  so  much 
between  us  three.  Away  from  my  presence,  and  let  me  see  you 
no  more  !  If  I  had  not  a  respect  for  myself,  I  would  have  your 
other  eye  put  out."  Clisson  went  out,  mounted  his  horse,  re- 
turned to  his  house,  set  his  affairs  in  order,  and  departed,  with 
two  attendants,  to  his  strong  castle  of  Montlh^ry.     The  two 
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duket  were  verj  eoiTy  that  they  had  not  put  him  under  errent 
on  the  spot  The  rapture  came  to  a  climax.  Of  the  king's 
four  other  oouncilloni  one  eeeaped  in  time ;  two  were  leiied  and 
thrown  into  prison;  the  fourth.  Bureau  de  la  Riviere  was  at 
his  caalle  of  Aoneau,  near  Cliartres,  honored  and  beloved  by  all 
his  neighbors.  Ever}*body  utged  him  to  save  himself.  **  If  I 
were  to  fly  or  hide  mynelf/'  said  he,  *'  1  hhould  acknowledge 
myself  guilty  of  crimen  from  which  I  feel  mjrself  free.  Here« 
aa  elsewhere,  I  am  at  the  will  of  God  :  He  gave  me  all  I  hnve^ 
and  He  can  take  it  away  whensoever  lie  pleases.  I  served  King 
Charles  of  blessed  niemor}*,  and  also  the  king,  his  son  ;  and  they 
recc»m|>ense<l  me  liand^tomely  fnr  my  services.  I  will  abide  the 
judgment  of  the  fiarLament  of  Paris  touching  what  1  have  done 
aoconling  to  my  king's  commands  as  to  the  afTaini  of  the  realm.** 
He  waa  told  that  the  people  sent  to  look  for  him  were  lini<l  by, 
and  was  asked,  •* Shall  we  open  to  t^em?''  '*  Why  not?'* 
was  his  reply.  He  himself  went  to  meet  them,  and  received 
them  with  a  courtesy  which  they  retume<l.  He  was  then  re- 
inove<l  to  Paris,  where  he  waa  shut  up  with  his  colleagues  in 
the  Ix>uvre. 

Their  trial  before  parliament  was  prosecuted  eagerly,  espe- 
eially  in  the  case  of  the  absent  De  Clisson,  whom  a  royal  de- 
cree banished  from  the  kingdom  **  as  a  false  and  wicked  traitor 
to  the  crown,  and  conderane<l  him  to  |iay  a  hundred  thousand 
narks  of  silver,  and  to  forfeit  forever  the  office  of  constable.** 
It  is  impossible  in  the  present  day  to  estimate  how  much  legal 
justice  there  was  in  this  decree ;  but,  in  any  OMe«  it  waa  cer- 
tdnly  extreme  severity  to  to  noble  and  valiant  a  warrior  who 
had  done  to  much  for  the  safety  and  honor  of  France.  The 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berr>'  and  many  barooa  of  the  lealm 
iigned  the  decree ;  but  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leana,  refused  to  have  any  part  in  it.     Against  the  other  coun- 

fof  the  king  the  prosecution  Was  coptinued,  with  fits  and 
of  determination,  but  in  general  with  slow  new  and  un- 
— 
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Berry,  the  parliament  showed  an  inclination  towards  severity  ; 
but  Bureau  de  la  Riviere  had  warm  friends,  and  amongst  others, 
the  young  and  beautiful  Duchess  of  Berry,  to  whose  marriage 
he  had  greatly  contributed,  and  John  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  pra 
vost  of  the  tradesmen  of  Paris,  one  of  the  men  towards  whom 
the  king  and  the  populace  felt  the  highest  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. Tlie  king,  favorably  inclined  towards  the  accused  by 
his  own  bias  and  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  pre- 
sented a  demand  to  parliament  to  have  the  papers  of  the  pro- 
cedure brought  to  liim.  Parliament  hesitated  and  postponed  a 
reply ,  the  .procedure  followed  its  course ;  and  at  the  end  of 
some  months  further  the  king  ordered  it  to  be  stopped,  and 
Sires  de  la  Riviere  and  Neviaut  to  be  set  at  liberty  and  to 
have  their  real  property  restored  to  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  lost  their  personal  property  and  were  commanded  to 
remain  forever  at  fifteen  leagues'  distance,  at  least,  from  the 
court.  This  was  moral  equity,  if  not  legal  justice.  The 
accused  had  been  able  and  faithful  servants  of  their  king 
and  country.  Their  imprisonment  had  lasted  more  than  a 
year.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berry  remained  in  pos- 
session of  power. 

They  exercised  it  for  ten  years,  from  1392  to  1402,  without 
any  great  dispute  between  themselves — the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
influence  being  predominant  —  or  with  the  king,'  who,  save  cer- 
tain lucid  intervals,  took  merely  a  nominal  part  in  the  govern- 
ment. During  this  period  no  event  of  importance  disturbed 
.France  internally.  In  1393  the  King  of  England,  Richard  IT., 
son  of  the  Black  Prince,  sought  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Charles  VI.,  Isabel  of  France,  only  eight  years  old.  In  both 
courts  and  in  both  countries  there  was  a  desire  for  peace.  An 
embassy  came  in  state  to  demand  the  hand  of  the  princess.  The 
ambassadors  were  presented,  and  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
marshal  of  England,  putting  one  knee  to  the  ground  before 
her,  said,  "  Madame,  please  God  you  shall  be  our  sovereign 
lady  and  Queen  of  England."     The  young  girl,  well  tutored. 
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answered,  *'  If  it  plemM  God  and  my  lord  and  father  that  I 
tthould  be  Queen  of  Enghind,  I  would  be  willingly,  for  I  have 
certainly  been  told  that  I  nhould  then  be  a  great  lady.**  The 
contnot  was  signed  on  the  9th  of  March,  1396,  with  a  promiae 
that,  when  the  prinosss  had  accomplished  her  twelfth  year,  she 
rthould  be  free  to  assent  to  or  refuse  the  union ;  and  ten  dajrs 
after  the  marriage,  the  king*a  uncles  and  the  Engliidi  ambssaa- 
don  mutually  signed  a  truce,  which  promijied  —  but  quite  in 
vain  —  to  last  for  eight  and  twenty  years. 

About  the  same  time  Sipsmund,  King  of  Hungary,  threatened 
with  an  invasion  of  his  kingilum  by  the  great  Turkish  Sultsn 
Bajaset  I.,  nicknamed  Lightning  {Ei  Dtrim)^  because  of  his 
rapid  conquests,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  ChriKtian  kings  of  the 
West,  and  especijilly  of  the  King  of  France.  Therru|»on  there 
was  a  fresh  outbreak  of  those  crusades  so  often  rencwc<l  since 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centur)'.  All  the  knighthood  of 
France  arose  for  the  defence  of  a  Christian  king.  John,  Count 
of  Nevers,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  scarcely 
eighteen  years  of  age,  said  to  his  comrades,  *'  If  it  pleased  my 
two  lords,  roy  lord  the  king  and  my  lord  snd  father,  I  would 
willingly  he^d  this  army  and  this  venture,  for  I  have  a  desire 
to  make  myself  known.**  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  consented, 
and,  in  penton,  conducted  his  son  to  St.  Denis,  but  without 
intending  to  make  him  a  knight  as  yet.  **  He  shall  receive  the 
•ooolade,**  said  he,  ''as  a  knight  of  Jesus  Christ,  at  the  first 
battle  against  the  infidels.**  In  April,  1896,  an  army  of  new 
emsaders  left  France  and  traversed  Germany  uproeriotisly, 
everywhere  displaying  its  valiant  ardor,  presumptuous  reckless- 
ness, and  chiralroQt  irregularity.  Some  months  elapsed  with- 
out any  news ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  there  were 
seen  arriving  in  France  some  poor  creatures,  half  naked,  dying 
of  hunger,  oold,  and  weariness,  and  giring  deplorable  accounts 
of  the  destruction  of  the  French  ariAy.  The  people  wonld  not 
believe  them  :  **  They  ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,**  they 
said,  **  these  sooondrels  who  propagate  such  lies.**    But,  on  the 
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25th  of  December,  there  arrived  at  Paris  James  de  Helly,  a 
knight  of  Artois,  who,  booted  and  spurred,  strode  into  the 
hostel  of  St.  Paul,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  king 
in  the  midst  of  the  princes,  and  reported  that  he  had  come 
straight  from  Turkey  ;  that  on  the  28th  of  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember the  Christian  army  had  been  destroyed  at  the  battle  of 
Nicopolis ;  that  most  of  the  lords  had  been  either  slain  in  battle 
or  afterwards  massacred  by  the  sultan's  order;  and  that  the 
Count  of  Nevers  had  sent  him  to  the  king  and  to  his  father  the 
duke,  to  get  negotiations  entered  into  for  his  release.  There 
was  no  exaggeration  about  the  knight's  story.  The  battle  had 
been  terrible,  the  slaughter  awful.  For  the  latter,  the  French, 
who  were  for  a  moment  victorious,  had  set  a  cruel  example  with 
their  prisoners ;  and  Bajazet  had  surpassed  them  in  cool  ferocity. 
After  the  first  explosion  of  the  father's  and  the  people's  grief, 
the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  became  the  topic.  It  was  a  large 
sum,  and  rather  difficult  to  raise  ;  and,  whilst  it  was  being 
sought  for,  James  de  Helly  returned  to  report  as  much  to  Ba- 
jazet, and  to  place  himself  once  more  in  his  power.  "  Thou  art 
welcome,"  said  the  sultan  ;  ''  thou  hast  loyally  kept  thy  word ; 
I  give  thee  thy  liberty;  thou  canst  go  whither  thou  wiliest." 
Terms  of  ransom  were  concluded ;  and  the  sum  total  was  paid 
through  the  hands  of  Bartholomew  Pellegrini,  a  Genoese  trader. 
Before  the  Count  of  Nevers  and  his  comrades  set  out,  Bajazet 
sent  for  them.  "  John,"  said  he  to  the  count  through  an  inter- 
preter, "  I  know  that  thou  art  a  great  lord  in  thy  country,  and 
the  son  of  a  great  lord.  Thou  art  young.  It  may  be  that  thou 
art  abashed  and  grieved  at  what  hath  befallen  thee  in  thy  first 
essay  of  knighthood,  and  that,  to  retrieve  thine  honor,  thou  wilt 
collect  a  powerful  army  against  me.  I  might,  ere  I  release  thee, 
bind  thee  by  oath  not  to  take  arms  against  me,  neither  thj^self 
nor  thy  people.  But  no ;  I  will  not  exact  this  oath  either  from 
them  or  from  thee.  When  thou  hast  returned  yonder,  take  up 
arms  if  it  please  thee,  and  come  and  attack  me.  Thou  wilt  find 
me  ever  ready  to  receive  thee  in  the  open  field,  thee  and  thy  men- 
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Yt-anns.  And  what  I  say  to  the«,  I  say  for  the  tako  of  all  the 
Christiana  thou  mayest  purpone  to  bring.  I  fear  them  not ;  I 
wa«  bom  to  fight  them,  and  to  conquer  the  world.**  Ever}*- 
where  and  at  all  tiroes  human  pride,  with  its  blind  arrognnce,  is 
the  same,  liajatet  saw  no  glim | we  uf  that  future  when  bin 
empire  would  be  decaying,  and  held  together  only  by  the  in- 
terested proteotkm  of  Christian  powen.  After  paying  tlcarly 
for  their  errom  and  their  dinaatem.  Count  John  of  Neveni  and 
his  comrades  in  captivity  re-entered  Franco  in  February,  1JJ98, 
and  their  expedition  to  llungar}*  was  but  one  of  the  la^t 
vain  ventures  of  chivalry  in  the  great  struggle  tluit  c<im- 
menced  in  the  seventh  centur)*  between  Islamr)*  and  Chris- 
tendom. 

While  thb  tragic  incident  wait  taking  phice  in  Eosteni  Europe, 
the  court  of  the  ma<l  king  wtui  falling  a  victim  to  rivalries,  in- 
trigaes«  and  scandahi  which,  towards  the  doso  of  this  reign, 
were  to  be  the  curse  and  the  sluime  of  France.  Tliero  hnd 
grown  up  between  Queen  Isaliel  of  BavartA  and  Ix^uiii,  Duke 
of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king,  an  intimacy  which,  thrnughotit 
the  city  and  amongst  all  honorable  people,  shocked  even  the 
least  strait-laced.  It  was  undoubtedly  through  the  queen*s 
influence  that  (liarles  VI.,  in  1402,  suddenly  dccide<l  upon 
putting  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  the  entire  gov- 
eniment  of  the  realm  and  the  right  of  representing  him  in 
ever}'thing  during  the  attacks  of  his  nudady.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  wn)te  at  once  about  it  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
saying,  **  Take  counsel  and  pains  that  the  interests  of  the  king 
and  his  dominion  be  not  goYemed  as  they  now  are,  for,  in  good 
truth,  it  is  a  pity  and  a  grief  to  hear  what  is  told  me  about  it." 
The  accusation  was  not  grounded  (tolely  upon  the  pentonal  ill- 
temper  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  His  nephew,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  elegant,  aflhble,  volatile,  good-natured;  he  had 
for  his  partiaana  at  court  all  thosei  who  shared  hia  worse  than 
frivoloua  taatea  and  habita ;  and  his  political  judgment  was  no 
better  than  his  habits.    No  aooiier  waa  he  invested  with  power 
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than  he  abused  it  strangely ;  he  levied  upon  the  clergy  as  well 
as  the  people  an  enormous  talliage,  and  the  use  he  made  of  the 
money  increased  still  further  the  wrath  of  the  public.  An 
Augustine  monk,  named  James  Legrand,  already  celebrated  for 
his  writings,  had  the  hardihood  to  preach  even  before  the  court 
{gainst  abuses  of  power  and  licentiousness  of  morals.  The 
king  rose  up  from  his  own  place,  and  went  and  sat  down  right 
opposite  the  preacher.  "Yes,  sir,"  continued  the  monk,  "  the 
king  your  father,  during  his  reign,  did  likewise  lay  taxes  upon 
the  people,  but  with  the  produce  of  them  he  built  fortresses 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  he  hurled  back  the  enemy  and 
took  possession  of  their  towns,  and  he  effected  a  saving  of  treas- 
ure which  made  him  the  most  powerful  amongst  the  kings  of 
the  West.  But  now,  there  is  nothing  of  this  kind  done ;  the 
height  of  nobility  in  the  present  day  is  to  frequent  bagnios,  to 
live  in  debauchery,  to  wear  rich  dresses  with  pretty  fringes  and 
big  cuffs.  This,  O  queen,"  he  added,  "  is  what  is  said  to  the 
shame  of  the  court ;  and,  if  you  will  not  believe  me,  put  on  the 
dress  of  some  poor  woman  and  walk  about  the  city,  and  you 
will  hear  it  talked  of  by  plenty  of  people."  In  spite  of  his 
malady  and  his  affection  for  his  brother,  Charles  VI.,  either 
from  pure  feebleness  or  because  he  was  struck  by  those  truths 
so  boldly  proclaimed,  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  certain  wise 
men  who  represented  to  him  "  that  it  was  neither  a  reasonable 
nor  an  honorable  thing  to  intrust  the  government  of  the  realm 
to  a  prince  whose  youth  needed  rather  to  be  governed  than  to 
govern."  He  withdrew  the  direction  of  affairs  from  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  and  restored  it  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  took 
it  again  and  held  it  with  a  strong  grasp,  and  did  not  suffer  his 
nephew  Louis  to  meddle  in  anything.  But  from  that  time  for- 
ward open  distrust  and  hatred  were  established  between  the 
two  princes  and  their  families.  In  the  very  midst  of  this  court- 
crisis  Duke  Philip  the  Bold  fell  ill  and  died  within  a  few  days, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1404.  He  was  a  prince  valiant  and  able, 
ambitious,  imperious,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  his  own  personal 
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inieresta,  careful  io  humoring  thoM  whom  he  Aspired  to  role, 
and  diMpoMd  to  do  them  good  aenrioe  in  whaterer  waa  not  op- 
poaed  to  hit  own  endn.  He  deaenred  and  poaacaaed  the  confi- 
debae  and  afTection  not  only  of  hi«  father.  King  John,  but  also 
of  hb  brother,  Chorlea  V.,  a  good  judge  of  wiadoni  and  fidelity. 
He  founded  tliat  great  hoiiM  of  Bu^^undy  which  won  for  more 
than  a  century  to  eclifiMe  and  often  to  deplorably  conipromi»c 
France ;  but  Philip  the  \\oU\  love<!  France  sincerely,  and  alwayn 
gave  her  the  chief  place  in  his  policy.  His  private  life  was  reg- 
ular and  staid,  amidst  the  acamlaloiu  licentiousui*iM  of  his  court. 
^He  waa  of  those  who  leave  behind  them  unfeij^ied  regret  and 
an  honored  memory,  without  luiving  iiupired  their  contem|K>ni- 
rics  with  any  lively  s^-mftathy. 

John  the  Fearlcaa,  Count  of  Keverm,  his  son  and  succeaaor  in 
the  dukeilcim  of  Burgundy,  was  not  slow  to  pmve  that  there 

I  was  reason  to  regret  his  father.  His  expedition  to  Hungar}*,  fur 
all  ita  bad  leadership  and  bad  fortune,  had  created  eateem  for 
bia  courage  and  for  his  firmness  under  reverMs,  but  little  confi- 
dence in  his  direction  of  public  affaini.  He  was  a  man  of  vio- 
lence,  unscrupulous  and  indiscreet,  full  of  jealousy  and  luitre<l, 
and  capable  of  any  deed  and  any  risk  for  the  gratification  of  his 
paaakma  or  hia  fanoiea.  At  hia  anoearino  he  made  some  popular 
movea;  he  appeared  dispoied  to  proaecute  vigorously  the  war 
againat  Enghind,  which  waa  going  oo  aluggishly ;  he  testifiecl  a 
oertain  spirit  of  conciliation  by  going  td  pay  a  visit  to  his  cousin, 
Ibe  Duke  of  Orleans,  lying  ill  at  hia  castle  of  Beauts,  near 
Vincenncs ;  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  well  again,  the  two 
prinoea  took  the  communion  together,,  and  dined  together  at 
their  nncle*a,  the  Duke  of  Berry'a;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleaaa 
invited  the  new  Duke  of  Buignndy  to  dine  with  him  the  next 
Sunday.  The  Parisiana  took  pleaaure  in  obaerving  these  little 
■attarit  and  in  hoping  for  the  re-eatablishroent  of  harmony  in 
ih»  royal  family.  They  were  aoon  to  be  cruelly  undeceived. 
On  the  28d  of  November,  1407,  the  Duke  of  Orlaana  bad 
'.  dined  at  Queen  laabera.     He  waa  returning  about  eight  in  the 
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evening  along  Vieille  Rue  du  Temple,  singing  and  playing  with 
his  glove,  and  attended  by  only  two  squires  riding  one  horse, 
and  by  four  or  five  varlets  on  foot,  carrying  torches.  It  was  a 
gloomy  night ;  not  a  soul  in  the  streets.  When  the  duke  was 
about  a  hundred  paces  from  the  queen's  hostel,  eighteen  or 
twenty  armed  men,  who  had  lain  in  ambush  behind  a  house 
called  Image  de  Notre-Dame,  dashed  suddenly  out ;  the  squires' 
horse  took  fright  and  ran  away  with  them;  and  the  assassins 
rushed  upon  the  duke,  shouting,  "Death!  death!"  "What  is 
all  this?"  said  he;  "I  am  the  Duke  of  Orleans."  "Just  what 
we  want,"  was  the  answer ;  and  they  hurled  him  down  from  his 
mule.  He  struggled  to  his  knees;  but  the  fellows  struck  at 
him  heavily  with  axe  and  sword.  A  young  man  in  his  train 
made  an  effort  to  defend  him,  and  was  immediately  cut  down  ; 
and  another,  grievously  wounded,  had  but  just  time  to  escape 
into  a  neighboring  shop.  A  poor  cobbler's  wife  opened  her 
window,  and,  seeing  the  work  of  assassination,  shrieked,  "  Mur- 
der !  murder !  "  "  Hold  your  tongue,  you  strumpet !  "  cried 
some  one  from  the  street.  Others  shot  arrows  at  the  windows 
where  lookers-on  might  be.  A  tall  man,  wearing  a  red  cap 
which  came  down  over  his  eyes,  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Out  with 
all  lights,  and  away !  '*  The  assassins  fled  at  the  top  of  their 
speed,  shouting,  "Fire!  fire!"  throwing  behind  them  foot-trip- 
pers, and  by  menaces  causing  all  the  lights  to  be  put  out  which 
were  being  lighted  here  and  there  in  the  shops. 

The  duke  was  quite  dead.  One  of  his  squires,  returning  to 
the  spot,  found  his  body  stretched  on  the  road,  and  mutilated 
all  over.  He  was  carried  to  the  neighboring  church  of  Blancs- 
Manteaux,  whither  all  the  royal  family  came  to  render  the  last 
sad  offices.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  appeared  no  less  afflicted 
than  the  rest.  "Never,"  said  he,  "was  a  more  wicked  and 
traitorous  murder  committed  in  this  realm."  The  provost  of 
Paris,  Sire  de  Tignouville,  set  on  foot  an  active  search  after  the 
perpetrators.  He  was  summoned  before  the  council  of  princes, 
and  the  Duke  of  Berry  asked  him  if  he  had  discovered  anything. 


wrKi»»:K  «iK  Till.  i'< 
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''  I  believe,**  said  the  provost,  **  thai  if  I  had  leave  to  ent«r  all 
the  hostels  of  the  kiiig*s  servants,  and  even  of  the  princes,  I 
could  get  on  the  track  of  the  authors  or  accomplices  of  the 
crime.**  He  was  authorised  to  enter  wherever  it  seemed  good 
to  him.  He  went  away  to  set  himself  to  work.  The  Duke  of 
Burgtindy,  looking  troubled  and  growing  pale,  •*  Couian,"  said 
the  King  of  Naples,  Louis  dWnjou,  who  was  present  at  the 
council,  '*  can  you  know  aught  about  it  ?  You  must  tell  us.** 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  took  him,  together  with  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Berr)',  aside,  and  told  them  that  it  wss  he  himself  who, 
tempted  of  the  devil,  had  given  orders  for  this  murder.  **(> 
God !  **  cried  the  Duke  of  Berr)-,  **  then  I  lose  both  my  neph- 
ews !  '*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  went  out  in  great  confusion, 
and  the  council  separated.  Research  brought  almut  the  discov- 
er)* that  the  crime  had  been  for  a  long  while  in  preparation,  and 
that  a  Norman  nobleman,  Itaoul  d*.\uquetonville,  late  receiver- 
general  of  finance,  having  been  deprived  of  his  post  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  for  malversation,  had  been  the  instrument. 
The  council  of  princes  met  the  next  day  at  the  Hdtcl  dc  Ncsle. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  recovered  all  his  audacity, 
oame  to  take  his  seat  there.  Word  was  sent  to  him  not  to  enter 
the  room.  Duke  John  peisistad ;  but  the  Duke  of  iierry  went 
to  the  door  and  said  to  him,  *^  Nephew,  give  up  the  notion  of 
entering  the  council ;  you  would  not  be  seen  there  with  pleas- 
ore.**  ^*  I  give  up  willingly,**  answered  Duke  John ;  **  and  thai 
none  may  be  Moused  of  putting  to  death  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
I  declare  that  it  was  I,  and  none  other,  who  caused  the  doing  of 
what  has  been  done.**  Thereupon  he  turned  his  horse's  head, 
returned  forthwith  to  the  Hdtel  d*Artois,  and,  taking  only  six 
men  with  him,  he  galloped  without  a  halt,  except  to  change 
lionea,  to  the  frontier  of  Flanders.  The  Doke  of  Bourbon  oom- 
pkined  bitterly  ai  the  council  that  an  immediate  arrest  had  not 
been  ordered.  The  Admiral  de  Brabant,  and  a  hundred  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans*  knights,  set  out  in  pursuit,  but  were  unable  to 
oome  up  in  time.    Neither  Raoul  d*AuquetnnviUe  nor  any  other 
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of  the  assassins  was  caught.  The  magistrates,  as  well  as  the 
public,  were  seized  with  stupor  in  view  of  so  great  a  crime  and 
so  great  a  criminal. 

But  the  Duke  of  Orleans  left  a  widow  who,  in  spite  of  his 
infidelities  and  his  irregularities,  was  passionately  attached  to 
him.  Valentine  Visconti,  the  Duke  of  Milan's  daughter,  whose 
dowry  had  gone  to  pay  the  ransom  of  King  John,  was  at  Cha- 
teau-Thierry when  she  heard  of  her  husband's  murder.  Hers 
was  one  of  those  natures,  full  of  softness  and  at  the  same  time 
of  fire,  which  grief  does  not  overwhelm,  and  in  which  a  passion 
for  vengeance  is  excited  and  fed  by  their  despair.  She  started 
for  Paris  in  the  early  part  of  December,  1407,  during  the  rough- 
est winter,  it  was  said,  ever  known  for  several  centuries,  taking 
with  her  all  her  children.  The  Duke  of  Berry,  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  Count  of  Clermont,  and  the  constable  went  to 
meet  her.  Herself  and  all  her  train  in  deep  mourning,  she  dis- 
mounted at  the  hostel  of  St.  Paul,  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
before  the  king  with  the  princes  and  council  around  him,  and 
demanded  of  him  justice  for  her  husband's  cruel  death.  The 
chancellor  promised  justice  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  added 
with  his  own  lips,  "We  regard  the  deed  relating  to  our  own 
brother  as  done  to  ourself."  The  compassion  of  all  present  was 
boundless,  and  so  was  their  indignation ;  but  it  was  reported 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  getting  ready  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  with  what  following  and  for  what  purpose  would  he 
come  ?  Nothing  was  known  on  that  point.  There  was  no  force 
with  which  to  make  a  defence.  Nothing  was  done  for  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans;  no  prosecution  began.  As  much  vexed 
and  irritated  as  disconsolate,  she  set  out  for  Blois  with  her  chil- 
dren, being  resolved  to  fortify  herself  there.  Charles  had  an- 
other relapse  of  his  malady.  The  people  of  Paris,  who  were 
rather  favorable  than  adverse  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  laid 
the  blame  of  the  king's  new  attack,  and  of  the  general  alarm, 
upon  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was  off  in  flight.  John  the 
Fearless  actually  re-entered  Paris  on  the  20th  of  February,  140vS, 
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with  a  thouBand  iiien-«t-«rmi,  amidst  popular  aockmation,  and 
crim  of  **  Loii^^  live  the  Duke  of  Burgundy!**  Having  taken 
up  a  strong  {KNiition  at  the  Ili^tel  d*Artoi»,  ho  sent  a  demand  to 
the  king  for  a  solemn  audience,  proclaiming  his  intention  of  set- 
ting forth  the  motives  for  which  he  liad  caused  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  to  lie  sUin.  The  8th  of  March  was  the  day  fixed. 
I'harles  V**!.,  I)cing  worM*  tlian  ever  tiiat  day,  was  not  pmtcnt ; 
the  dauphin,  Ixiuis,  Duke  of  Guienne,  a  chilii  of  twelve  yeai«, 
surrounded  hy  the  princes,  councillors,  a  great  numlier  of  lords, 
dooton  of  the  university,  burgesses  of  note,  and  fieople  of  va- 
rious conditions,  took  his  father *s  place  at  tliis  atMcmhly.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  had  intrustinl  a  Noniian  C*onlelicr,  Master 
John  Petit,  with  his  justification.  The  monk  s|M>ke  for  more 
than  five  hours,  reviewing  sacred  history,  and  the  histories  of 
Greece,  Kome,  and  Penoa,  and  the  precedents  of  Phineas,  Ab- 
iialom  the  mn  of  David,  Queen  Atlialiah,  and  Julian  the  Apos- 
tate, to  prove  '*  that  it  is  lawful,  and  not  only  lawful,  hut  honor- 
able and  meritorious,  in  any  subject  to  slay  or  cause  to  be  slain 
a  traitor  and  diKlo}*al  tyimnt,  especially  when  ho  is  a  man  of  such 
nii^'hty  power  that  justice  cannot  well  be  done  by  the  sovereign.** 
This  principle  once  laid  down,  John  Petit  proceeded  to  apply  it 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  **  causing  to  be  slain  tliat  criminal 
tyrant,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  militating  the  damnable 
design  of  thrusting  aside  the  king  and  his  children  frtiro  their 
erown ;  **  and  he  drew  from  it  the  conclusion  that  **  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  ought  not  to  be  at  all  blamed  or  censured  for  what 
bad  h;ip|>ened  in  the  penon  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  that 
the  king  not  oidy  ought  not  to  be  displeased  with  him,  but 
tught  to  hold  the  said  lord  of  Burgundy,  m  well  as  his  deed, 
agreeable  to  him,  and  authorized  bj  neeeMty.**  The  defenee 
that  concluded,  letters  were  actually  put  before  the  king,  run- 
ning thus :  **  It  as  our  will  and  pleaaure  that  our  cousin  of  Bur- 
gundy, his  htin  and  anooenon,  W  and  abide  at  peace  with  us 
and  our  snooeaeora,  in  respect  of  the  aforeaaid  deed,  and  all  that 

Lh  followed  thereon ;  and  that  by  ua,  our  said  aoeooaMm,  our 

VOL.  ui.  6 
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people  and  officers,  no  hinderance,  on  account  of  that,  may  be 
offered  them,  either  now  or  in  time  to  come." 

Charles  VI.,  weak  in  mind  and  will,  even  independently  of 
his  attacks,  signed  these  letters,  and  gave  Duke  John  quite  a 
kind  reception,  telling  him,  however,  that  "  he  could  cancel  the 
penalty,  but  not  the  resentment  of  everybody,  and  that  it  was 
for  him  to  defend  himself  against  perils  which  were  probably 
imminent."  The  duke  answered  proudly  that  "so  long  as  he 
stood  in  the  king's  good  graces,  he  did  not  fear  any  man  living." 

Three  days  after  this  strange  audience  and  this  declaration, 
Queen  Isabel,  but  lately  on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had.  been  murdered  on  his  way  home 
after  dining  with  her,  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  set  off  suddenly 
for  Melun,  taking  with  her  her  son  Louis,  the  dauphin,  and 
accompanied  by  nearly  all  the  princes,  who,  however,  returned 
before  long  to  Paris,  being  troubled  by  the  displeasure  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  testified  at  their  departure.  For  more  than  four 
months,  Duke  John  the  Fearless  remained  absolute  master  of 
Paris,  disposing  of  all  posts,  giving  them  to  his  own  creatures, 
and  putting  himself  on  good  terms  with  the  university  and  the 
principal  burgesses.  A  serious  revolt  amongst  the  Liegese  called 
for  his  presence  in  Flanders.  The  first  troops  he  had  sent 
against  them  had  been  repulsed ;  and  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
going  thither  in  person.  But  two  months  after  his  departure 
from  Paris,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1408,  Queen  Isabel  returned 
thither  from  Melun,  with  the  dauphin  Louis,  who  for  the  first 
time  rode  on  horseback,  and  with  three  thousand  men-at-arms. 
She  set  up  her  establishment  at  the  Louvre.  The  Parisians 
shouted  "  Noel,"  as  she  passed  along ;  and  the  Duke  of  Berry, 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  the  constable,  and 
all  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  rallied  round  her.  Two  days 
afterwards,  on  the  28th  of  August,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans 
arrived  there  from  Blois,  in  a  black  litter  drawn  by  four  horses 
caparisoned  in  black,  and  followed  by  a  large  number  of  mourn- 
ing carriages.     On  the  5th  of  September,  a  state  assembly  was 
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held  at  the  Louvre.  All  the  rojal  (kmily,  the  princes  and  groat 
officeni  of  the  crown,  the  presidenta  of  the  parliament,  fifteen 
archbiahoptf  or  bUhops,  the  proroat  of  Paria,  the  provottt  of 
tradeameo,  and  a  hundred  burgeaaea  of  note  attended  it.  Tlicre- 
upon  Ifaater  JaTeoal  dea  Undna,  king's  advocate,  announced 
the  int4»ntion  of  Cliarlea  VI.  in  hi«  illnew  to  confer  the  govern- 
ment iii>on  the  queen,  set  forth  the  reasons  for  it,  called  to  mind 
the  able  regency  of  Queen  nianche,  mother  of  St.  Louis,  and 
produoed  rojal  letters,  sealed  with  the  great  aaal.  Imme<liateljr 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  came  forward,  knelt  at  the  dauphin's 
fiaet,  demanding  justice  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  and 
beggcil  that  she  might  have  a  day  appointed  her  for  refuting  the 
calumnies  with  which  it  had  been  aooght  to  bUcken  his  memor>'. 
The  dauphin  promised  a  apeedy  reply.  On  the  11th  of  Sei>- 
temher,  accortlingly,  a  new  meeting  of  princes,  lonK  prelates, 
parliament,  the  univenuty,  and  burgesses  waa  held  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  Louvre.  The  Duchcsa  of  Orleans,  the  Duke  her 
son,  their  chancellor,  and  the  principal  offioeni  of  her  household 
were  introduced,  and  leave  was  given  them  to  pniceed  with  the 
justification  of  the  bte  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  had  been  pre|Hired 
beforehand ;  the  duche«  placed  the  manuscript  before  the  coun- 
cil, as  pledging  herself  unreservedly  to  all  it  contained,  and 
Maater  S^riay,  Abbot  of  St,  Fiacre,  a  monk  of  the  order  of 
^t.  Beoedtot,  read  the  document  out  publicly.     It  was  a  long 

it  id  learned  dofenea^  in  which  the  imputations  made  by  the  cor> 
delier,  John  Petit,  against  the  Ute  Duke  of  Orleana,  were  effeo- 

tially  and  in  aome  parts  eloquently  refuted.  After  the  justifi- 
cation. Master  Cotisinot,  advocate  of  the  Ducheas  of  Orleana, 
T>resented  in  person  his  demanda  againat  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

1  hey  churned  that  he  should  be  bound  to  come,  **  without  belt 

>r  chaperon,**  and  disavow  solemnly  and  publicly,  on  his  kneea 
tjofore  the  royal  family,  and  also  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
orime  waa  committed,  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Orleana. 
After  several  other  acta  of  reparation  which  were  impoaed  upon 
him,  he  waa  to  be  sent  into  exile  for  twenty  years  beyond  the 
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seas,  and  on  his  return  to  remain  at  twenty  leagues'  distance,  at 
least,  from  the  king  and  the  royal  family.  After  reading  these 
demands,  which  were  more  legitimate  than  practicable,  the 
young  dauphin,  well  instructed  as  to  what  he  had  to  say,  ad- 
dressed the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and  her  children  in  these  terms : 
"  We  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  here  present,  after 
having  heard  the  justification  of  our  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
have  no  doubt  left  touching  the  honor  of  his  memory,. and  do 
hold  him  to  be  completely  cleared  of  all  that  hath  been  said 
contrary  to  his  reputation.  As  to  the  further  demands  you 
make,  they  shall  be  suitably  provided  for  in  course  of  justice." 
At  this  answer  the  assembly  broke  up. 

It  had  just  been  reported  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
completely  beaten  and  reduced  to  submission  the  insurgent 
Lic'gese,  and  that  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Paris  with  his 
army.  Great  was  the  consternation  amongst  the  council  of  the 
queen  and  princes.  They  feared  above  everything  to  see  the 
king  and  the  dauphin  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  power ;  and  it 
was  decided  to  quit  Paris,  which  had  always  testified  a  favorable 
disposition  towards  Duke  John.  Charles  VI.  was  the  first  to 
depart,  on  the  3d  of  November,  1408.  The  queen,  the  dauphin, 
and  the  princes  followed  him  two  days  afterwards,  and  at  Gien 
they  all  took  boat  on  the  Loire  to  go  to  Tours.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  on  his  arrival  at  Paris,  on  the  28th  of  November, 
found  not  a  sOul  belonging  to  the  royal  family  or  the  court ;  and 
he  felt  a  moment's  embarrassment.  Even  his  audacity  and  lack 
of  scruple  did  not  go  to  the  extent  of  doing  without  the  king 
altogether,  or  even  of  dispensing  with  having  him  for  a  tool ; 
and  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the  Parisian  populace  not  to  know 
how  precarious  and  fickle  was  its  favor.  He  determined  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  king's  party,  and  for  that  purpose  he  sent  his 
brother-in-law,  the  Count  of  Hainault,  to  Tours,  with  a  brilliant 
train  of  unarmed  attendants,  bidden  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able, and  not  to  fight. 

A  recent  event  had  probably  much  to  do  with  his  decision. 


•»  \TM  or  vAUurriXB  dk  milan 
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liU  motft  indomiuble  foe,  iihe  to  whom  the  king  and  hb  council- 
Ion  had  Utcly  granted  a  portion  of  the*  vengeance  the  wa« 
Meking  to  take  on  him,  Valentine  of  Milan,  Diicheaa  of  Orleana, 
died  on  the  4th  of  December,  140S,  at  Bloia,-(ar  from  aatiftfied 
with  the  moral  reparation  she  hml  obtained  in  her  enemy *« 
alMencc,  and  clfarly  foreseeing  tliat  againMt  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, fliuhed  with  victory  and  present  in  |»enion,  »\\q  would 
obtain  nothing  of  what  she  had  aaked.  For  npirita  of  the  l>est 
mettle,  and  especially  for  a  womanV  heart,  impotent  paiMion  is  a 
heavy  bunion  to  bear ;  and  Valentine  Visconti,  lieautiful,  amia- 
ble, and  unhappy  even  in  her  best  da)*i«  through  the  fault  of  the 
huii)»Aiid  nhe  love<l.  Mink  under  this  trial.  At  the  clase  of  her 
life  she  liml  taken  for  device,  **  Nought  have  I  more  ;  more  hold 
I  nought  **  (/fiVa  ne  m*ett  pirns  ;  pluM  ne  m*rat  rim)  ;  and  to 
fully  was  that  her  habitual  feeling  tlmt  she  had  the  wonls  in- 
Hcrilted  upon  the  black  tapestry*  of  her  chamlier.  In  her  liist 
hours  slie  had  by  her  side  her  three  nous  and  her  daughter,  but 
there  was  another  still  whom  she  rememl>cre<l.  She  sent  for  a 
child,  six  years  of  age,  John,  a  natural  non  of  her  htisbatid  by 
Marietta  d*Enghien,  wife  of  Sire  de  Caiiy-lhinois.  •*  This  one,** 
Asid  she,  **  was  filched  from  me ;  yet  there  is  not  a  child  so  well 
cut  out  as  he  to  avenge  his  father's  death.**  Twenty-five  years 
later  John  was  the  famotis  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Count  Dunois, 
Charles  VII/s  lieutenant-general,  and  Joan  of  Arc's  comrade  in 
the  work  of  saving  the  French  kingship  and  France. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy's  negotiations  at  Touni  were  not 
fruitlata.  The  result  was,  that  on  the  9th  of  March,  1409,  a 
treaty  was  oonoluded  and  an  interview  eflfected  at  Chartres 
between  the  dake  on  one  aide  and  on  the  other  the  king,  the 
qaeen,  the  dauphin,  all  the  royal  family,  the  councillors  of  the 
eiown,  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  his  brother,  and  a  hun- 
dred knights  of  their  house,  all  met  together  to  hear  the  king 
^declare  that  he  fiardoned  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     The  duke 

lyed  ^*  my  lord  of  Orleans  and  my  lords  his  brothers  to  banlah 
their  hearts  all  hatred  and  Tengeaooe;*'  and  the  princeaof 
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Orleans  "  assented  to  what  the  king  commanded  them,  and 
forgave  their  cousin  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  everything  entire- 
ly." On  the  way  back  from  Chartres  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
fool  kept  playing  with  a  church-paten  (called  "  peace  "),  and 
thrusting  it  under  his  cloak,  saying,  "  See,  this  is  a  cloak  of 
peace  ;  "  and,  "Many  folks,"  says  Juvenal  des*Ursins,  "  consid- 
ered this  fool  pretty  wise."  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  good 
reason,  however,  for  seeking  this  outward  reconciliation  ;  it  put 
an  end  to  a  position  too  extended  not  to  become  pretty  soon 
untenable ;  the  peace  was  a  cause  of  great  joy  at  Paris  ;  the 
'king  was  not  long  coming  back;  and  two  hundred  thousand 
persons,  says  the  chronicle,  went  out  to  meet  him,  shouting, 
"  Noel ! "  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  gone  out  to  receive 
him  ;  and  the  queen  and  the  princes  arrived  two  days  after- 
wards. It  was  not  known  at  the  time,  though  it  was  perhaps 
the  most  serious  result  of  the  negotiation,  that  a  secret  under- 
standing had  been  established  between  John  the  Fearless  and 
Isabel  of  Bavaria.  The  queen,  as  false  as  she  was  dissolute, 
had  seen  that  the  duke  might  be  of  service  to  her  on  occasion 
if  she  served  him  in  her  turn,  and  they  had  added  the  falsehood 
of  their  undivulged  arrangement  to  that  of  the  general  recon- 
ciliation. 

But  falsehood  does  not  extinguish  the  facts  it  attempts  to 
disguise.  The  hostility  between  the  houses  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy  could  not  fail  to  survive  the  treaty  of  Chartres,  and 
cause  search  to  be  made  for  a  man  to  head  the  struggle  so  soon 
as  it  could  be  recommenced.  The  hour  and  the  man  were  not 
long  waited  for.  In  the  very  year  of  the  treaty,  Charles  of 
Orleans,  eldest  son  of  the  murdered  duke  and  Valentine  of 
Milan,  lost  his  wife,  Isabel  of  France,  daughter  of  Charles  VI. ; 
and  as  early  as  the  following  year  (1410)  the  princes,  his  uncles^ 
made  him  marry  Bonne  d'Armagnac,  daughter  of  Count  Bernard 
d'Armagnac,  one  of  the  most  powerful,  the  most  able,  and  the 
most  ambitious  lords  of  Southern  France.  Forthwith,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Duke  of  Berry,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  several 
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other  lords.  Count  BemArd  put  himself  at  the  head  of  tho 
Orleans  [mrty,  and  prepared  to  proceed  af^nst  the  Duke  of 
Utirgiincly  in  the  cause  of  dominion  combined  with  vengeance. 
From  1410  to  1415  France  was  a  prey  to  civil  war  between  the 
Arroai^iocs  and  Bun^undians,  and  to  their  nltenmte  succe«ses 
and  reverves  brou^^ht  al>out  by  tho  unscrupulous  employmenl 
of  the  most  odious  and  deii|>enite  means.  The  Burgundians 
luid  generally  the  advantage  in  the  struggle,  for  Paris  was 
chiefly  the  centre  of  it,  and  their  influence  was  predominant 
there.  Their  principal  allies  there  were  the  butchers,  the  bold- 
est and  most  ambitious  corporation  in  the  city.  For  a  long  time 
the  butcher-tnule  of  Paris  had  iMren  in  the  liandii  of  a  score  of 
fiunilies ;  the  number  had  l>een  repeatedly  reiluced,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  fifteenth  centur}*,  three  families,  the  Legoix,  the 
St.  Yons,  and  the  Tliil>erts,  had  exercised  absolute  ma-ttery  in 
the  market  district,  which  in  tuni  exercised  master)'  over  nearly 
the  whole  city.  **  One  C*aboche,  a«flayer  of  beasts  in  the  sham- 
bles  of  Ib'itel-Dieu,  ami  Master  John  de  Troyes,  a  sur)^K>n  with 
a  talent  for  s|>eaking,  were  their  most  active  associates.  Their 
comfMiny  consisted  of  'prentice-butchers,  mctlical  students,  skin- 
ners, tailors,  and  every  kind  of  lewd  fellows.  When  anyliody 
caused  their  dinpleasuro  they  said,  '  Here's  an  Armagnac,*  and 
f1rH{iiitched  him  on  the  spot,  and  plundered  hb  house,  or  dragged 
him  off  to  prison  to  pay  dear  for  bin  release.  The  rich  burgesses 
HvikI  in  fear  and  i>eril.  More  than  three  hundred  of  them 
went  off  to  Melun  with  the  provost  of  tradesmen,  who  could  no 
longer  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  city."  The  Arroag- 
nacH,  in  spite  of  their  geoeral  inferiority,  somctiroea  got  the 
up{»cr  hand,  and  did  not  tlien  liehave  with  much  more  die- 
eretaon  than  the  others.  They  committe<l  the  mistake  of  asking 
aid  from  the  King  of  England,  **  promising  him  the  immediate 
■orrender  of  all  the  cities,  castles,  and  bailiwicks  they  atill  poe- 
in  Guienne  and  Poiton.**  Their  correspondence  fell  into 
hands  of  the  Burgundiana,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
»wed  the  king  himself  a  letter  stating  that  ^  the  Duke  of 
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Berry,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  lately 
conspired  together  at  Bourges  for  the  destruction  of  the  king, 
the  kingdom,  and  the  good  city  of  Paris."  "Ah!"  cried  the 
poor  king  with  tears,  "  we  quite  see  their  wickedness,  and  we 
do  conjure  you,  who  are  of  our  own  blood,  to  aid  and  advise  us 
against  them."  The  duke  and  his  partisans,  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  promised  the  king  all  the  assistance  possible  with  their 
persons  and  their  property.  The  civil  war  was  passionately 
carried  on.  The  Burgundians  went  and  besieged  Bourges.  The 
siege  continued  a  long  while  without  success.  Some  of  the 
besiegers  grew  weary  of  it.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  the 
besieged.  An  interview  took  place  before  the  walls  between 
the  Duke  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  "  Nephew," 
said  the  former,  "  I  have  acted  ill,  and  you  still  worse.  It  is 
for  us  to  try  and  maintain  the  kingdom  in  peace  and  prosper- 
ity." "I  will  be  no  obstacle,  uncle,"  answered  Duke  John. 
Peace  was  made.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  Duke  of  Berry  and 
the  Armagnac  lords  should  give  up  all  alliance  with  the  English, 
and  all  confederacy  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  on  his 
side,  should  give  up  any  that  he  might  have  formed  against 
them.  An  engagement  was  entered  into  mutually  to  render  aid, 
service,  and  obedience  to  the  king  against  his  foe  of  England, 
as  they  were  bound  by  right  and  reason  to  do ;  and  lastly  a 
promise  was  made  to  observe  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  Char- 
tres,  and  to  swear  them  over  again.  There  was  a  special  pro- 
hibition against  using,  for  the  future,  the  words  Armagnacs  and 
Burgundians,  or  any  other  term  reflecting  upon  either  party. 
The  pacification  was  solemnly  celebrated  at  Auxerre,  on  the  22d 
of  August,  1412 ;  and  on  the  29th  of  September  following,  the 
dauphin  once  more  entered  Paris,  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
at  his  side.  The  king,  queen,  and  Duke  of  Berry  arrived  a  few 
days  afterwards.  The  people  gave  a  hearty  reception  to  them, 
even  to  the  Armagnacs,  well  known  as  such,  in  their  train ;  but 
the  butchers  and  the  men  of  their  faction  murmured  loudly,  and 
treated  the  peace  as  treason.     Outside,  it  was  little  more  than 
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Dominal ;  the  Count  of  Armagnao  remained  under  arma  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  held  aloof  from  Paris.  A  violent  fenncnt 
again  liegan  there.  The  btitchem  continued  to  hold  thu  miuitiT}'. 
Till*  Duke  of  Burgundy,  all  the  while  finding  them  very  much 
in  the  way,  did  not  oeaiie  to  pay  court  to  them.  Many  of  his 
knighta  were  highly  dixplcaned  at  teeing  thrmM*lves  mixed  up 
with  such  fellows.  The  honest  burgeeses  liegan  to  be  less 
fnghtene<l  at  the  threats  and  more  angry  at  the  excesses  of  the 
butchers.  Tlie  advocate-general,  Juvenal  des  l*niiiis«  hnd  sev- 
eral times  called  without  being  recpive<I  at  the  lIAtel  d'Arlois, 
but  one  night  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  sent  for  him.  nnd  anked 
him  wliat  he  tliought  of  the  poiution.  *'  My  lt>nl,**  said  the 
auigiatrata«  *u\o  not  persist  in  alwa\*s  maintaining  that  you  did 
well  to  have  the  Duke  of  Orleans  slain ;  enough  mischief  has 
come  of  it  to  make  you  agree  that  you  were  wrong.  It  is  not  to 
your  honor  to  let  yourself  Iw  guidc<l  by  flayers  of  beasts  and  a 
lot  of  lewd  fellowa.  I  can  guarantee  that  a  hundrp<l  burgcKscA 
of  Paris,  of  the  highest  character,  would  undertake  to  attcml 
you  everywhere,  and  do  whatever  you  shouhl  bid  them,  and 
even  lend  you  money  if  you  wante<l  it.**  The  duke  listened 
(tatiently,  but  answered  that  he  had  done  no  wrong  in  the  case 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  would  never  confess  tluit  he  had. 
*'  As  to  the  fellows  of  whom  you  speak,**  said  he,  **  I  know  my 
own  business.**  Juvenal  retunied  home  without  much  belief  in 
the  duke's  firmness.  He  himself,  full  of  courage  as  he  was, 
durst  not  yet  declare  himself  openly.  The  thought  of  all  this 
oocupied  his  mind  incessantly,  sleeping  and  waking.  One.night, 
when  he  had  fallen  aaleep  towards  morning,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  a  voice  kepi  Mying,  SuryiU  mm  BtdrriitM^  qui  mandueatU 
panem  dUori»  (Rite  up  from  your  sitting,  ye  who  eat  the  bread 
of  eorrow).  When  he  awoke,  his  wife,  a  good  and  pious  woman, 
to  htm,  '*  My  dear,  this  morning  I  henrd  tome  one  taying 

yoo,  or  you  pronouncing  in  a  dream,  tone  words  that  I  have 
reed  in  my  Haun  ;  **  and  ahe  repeated  them  to  him.    *'  My 
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dear,"  answered  Juvenal,  "  we  have  eleven  children,  and  conse- 
quently great  cause  to  pray  God  to  grant  us  peace ;  let  us  hope 
in  Him,  and  He  will  help  us."  He  often  saw  the  Duke  of  Berry. 
**  Well,  Juvenal,"  the  old  prince  would  say  to  him,  "  shall  this 
last  forever?  Shall  we  be  forever  under  the  sway  of  these 
lewd  fellows?  "  "  My  lord,"  Juvenal  would  answer,  "  hope  we 
in  God  ;  yet  a  little  while  and  we  shall  see  them  confounded 
and  destroyed." 

Nor  was  Juvenal  mistaken.  The  opposition  to  the  yoke  of  the 
Burgundians  was  daily  becoming  more  and  more  earnest  and 
general.  The  butchers  attempted  to  stem  the  current ;  but  the 
carpenters  took  sides  against  them,  saying,  "  We  will  see  which 
are  the  stronger  in  Paris,  the  hewers  of  wood  or  the  fellers  of 
oxen."  The  parliament,  the  exchequer-chamber,  and  the  H6tel- 
de-Ville  demanded  peace ;  and  the  shouts  of  Peace !  peace  I 
resounded  in  the  streets.  A  great  crowd  of  people  assembled 
on  the  Greve ;  and  thither  the  butchers  came  with  their  com- 
pany of  about  twelve  hundred  persons,  it  is  said.  They  began 
to  speak  against  peace,  but  could  not  get  a  hearing.  "  Let 
those  who  are  for  it  go  to  the  right,"  shouted  a  voice,  ''and 
those  who  are  against  it  to  the  left !  "  But  the  adversaries  of 
peace  durst  not  risk  this  test.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  could 
not  help  seeing  that  he  was  declining  rapidly  ;  he  was  no  longer 
summoned  to  the  king's  council ;  a  watch  was  kept  upon  his 
house  ;  and  he  determined  to  go  away.  On  the  23d  of  August, 
1413,  without  a  word  said,  even  to  his  household,  he  went  away 
to  the  wood  of  Vincennes,  prevailing  on  the  king  to  go  hawking 
with  him.  There  was  a  suspicion  that  the  duke  meant  to  carry 
off  the  king.  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  with  a  company  of  armed 
burgesses,  hurried  off  to  Vincennes,  and  going  straight  to  the 
king,  said,  "  Sir,  come  away  to  Paris  ;  it  is  too  hot  to  be  out." 
The  king  turned  to  go  back  to  the  city.  The  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy was  angry,  saying  that  the  king  was  going  a-hawking.  "  You 
would  take  him  too  far,"  rejoined  Juvenal ;  "  your  people  are 
in  travelling  dress,  and  you  have  your  trumpeters  with  you." 
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The  duke  took   leave  of  the   king,  niil  bu^incMii  required  his 
presence  in  Flanders,  and  went  ofT  as  fast  as  he  could. 

When  it  was  known  that  he  lui«l  gone,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
regret  and  dis4|uietude  amongut  the*  sensible  and  sober  bur^etts<*s 
at  Pans.  Wliat  they  wante<l  was  peace ;  and  in  order  to  have 
it  the  adherence  of  the  Duke  of  Hufgundy  was  indisfM'nsuble. 
Whilst  he  was  prei«4*nt,  there  might  \tv  1io|n*  o(  winning  him  or 
fon-ing  him  over  to  it;  but,  whiUt  he  was  al»M*nt,  head^tning 
as  he  was  known  to  lie,  a  renewal  of  war  was  the  most  prcdmblu 
contingency.  And  this  result  apfieared  certain  when  it  was 
aeen  how  the  princes  hmtiU*  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  alxivc 
all,  Duke  (^harles  of  Orleans,  the  (*ount  of  .Vnnagnac  and  their 
|>artisans  hastened  l»ark  to  Paris,  and  resumc<l  their  asi'iMidmcy 
with  the  king  and  in  his  council.  Tlie  dauphin,  l^tutH  Duke 
of  Aquitaine,  unitcnl  himM'lf  by  the  tic*s  of  dose*  fnemUhip  with 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  prevaib*<l  u|M>n  him  to  give  up  the 
wouniing  he  had  woni  since  his  father's  murder  ;  the  two  princes 
appfare<l  ever>'\vhere  drrsse^l  alike ;  the  scarf  of  Annagnat*  re- 
place<l  that  of  Burgundy  ;  the  fetdings  of  the  |M)pulace  changf*d 
as  the  fashion  of  the  court  ;  and  when  children  sang  in  the 
atrt^tH  the  song  but  lately  in  v<»gue,  *•  Burgundy's  duke,  (mmI 
give  thee  joy  ! "  they  were  struck  and  hurle<l  to  the  ground. 
Facts  were  Iwfore  long  in  acconlancc  with  ap|>eaninces.  After 
a  few  pretenct*s  of  arrangement  the  Duke  of  Burgtindy  took  up 
arms  and  marched  on  Paris.  Charles  VI.,  on  his  side,  annulle<l, 
in  tiie  presence  of  Parliament,  all  acts  ailverse  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  his  adherents;  and  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the 
dauphin  bound  themselves  by  oath  not  to  treat  with  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  until  they  had  destroyed  his  power.  At  the  end  of 
March,  1414,  the  king's  army  waa  aet  in  motion ;  Coropi^gne, 
SottBons,  and  Bapaume,  which  held  out  for  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, were  aucoenively  taken  by  aasault  or  surrendered ;  the 
royal  trooiM  treated  the  people  at  Tmnqniahed  rebels ;  and  the 
fear  great  communes  of  Flanders  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king 
to  make  protestations  of  their  respect  and  an  attempt  to  arrange 
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matters  between  their  lord  and  his  suzerain.  Animosity  was 
still  too  lively  and  too  recent  in  the  king's  camp  to  admit  of 
satisfaction  with  a  victory  as  yet  incomplete.  On  the  28th  of 
July  began  the  siege  of  Arras ;  but  after  five  weeks  the  be- 
siegers had  made  no  impression ;  an  epidemic  came  upon  them  ; 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  constable,  Charles  d'Albret,  were 
attacked  by  it ;  weariness  set  in  on  both  sides ;  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  himself  began  to  be  anxious  about  his  position ;  and 
he  sent  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  his  brother,  and  the  Countess  of 
Hainault,  his  sister,  to  the  king  and  the  dauphin,  with  more 
submissive  words  than  he  had  hitherto  deigned  to  utter.  The 
Countess  of  Hainault,  pleading  the  ties  of  family  and  royal 
interests,  managed  to  give  the  dauphin  a  bias  towards  peace ; 
and  the  dauphin  in  his  turn  worked  upon  the  mind  of  the  king, 
who  was  becoming  more  and  more  feeble  and  accessible  to  the 
most  opposite  impressions.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  most  inti- 
mate friends  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  tried  to  keep  the  king 
steadfast  in  his  wrath  from  night  to  morning.  One  day,  when 
he  was  still  in  bed,  one  of  them  softly  approaching  and  putting 
his  hand  under  the  coverlet,  said,  plucking  him  by  the  foot, 
''  My  lord,  are  you  asleep  ?"  "  No,  cousin,"  answered  the  king  ; 
"  you  are  quite  welcome  ;  is  there  anything  new  ?  "  "  No,  sir  ; 
only  that  your  people  report  that  if  you  would  assault  Arras 
there  would  be  good  hope  of  effecting  an  entry."  ''But  if  my 
cousin  of  Burgundy  listens  to  reason,  and  puts  the  town  into 
my  hands  without  assault,  we  will  make  peace."  "  What !  sir  ; 
you  would  make  peace  with  this  wicked,  this  disloyal  man  who 
so  cruelly  had  your  brother  slain  ? "  "  But  all  was  forgiven 
him  with  the  consent  of  my  nephew  of  Orleans,"  said  the  king 
mournfully.  "  Alas !  sir,  you  will  never  see  that  brother 
again."  "  Let  me  be,  cousin,"  said  the  king,  impatiently  ;  "  I 
shall  see  him  again  on  the  day  of  judgment." 

Notwithstanding  this  stubborn  way  of  working  up  the  irrec- 
oncilable enmities  which  caused  divisions  in  the  royal  family, 
peace  was  decided  upon  and  concluded  at   Arras,  on  the  4tb 
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of  September,  1414,  on  conditions  m  vague  m  ever,  which 
remlly  put  no  end  to  the  causes  of  civil  war,  but  |>ermitted 
the  king  on  the  one  hand  ami  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndy  on  tlie 
other,  to  call  themselves  and  to  wear  an  ai»i)eanince  of  bein^; 
reconciled.  A  serious  event  which  happened  abroa<l  at  tliat 
time  was  heavily  felt  in  France,  reawakened  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, and  o|>ened  the  eyes  of  all  i>artii<s  a  little  t4)  the  ne- 
eeaaity  of  suKiH*ndin(;  their  own  selfUh  disa|^*ementM.  Henry 
IV.,  King  of  England,  died  on  the  20th  of  .March,  1413. 
Having  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  difficultiesi  of  his  own 
government  at  hume,  he,  without  renouncing  the  war  with 
France,  hod  not  proHccutiMl  it  vignrouj»ly,  and  had  kept  it  in 
•uipense  or  adjournment  by  a  re|>etilion  of  truces.  Henry  V., 
hb  son  and  successor,  a  young  prince  of  five  and  twenty,  active, 
ambitious,  able,  and  |>opular,  gave,  frtim  the  very  moment  of 
his  acoeaaion,  signs  of  having  bolder  views,  which  were  not 
long  coming  to  maturity,  in  res|R*ct  of  his  relations  with  France. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  hail  undoubtedly  antici|kated  them. 
for,  aa  soon  as  he  was  cognitaot  of  Henr}*  IV.*s  death,  he 
nade  overtures  in  I>ondon  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Catherine  with  the  new  King  of  England,  and  he  receivo<l  at 
Bruges  an  English  cmliassy  on  the  subject.  When  this  woa 
known  at  Paris,  the  council  of  Charles  VI.  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  Sire  de  Dampierre  and  the  Bishop  of  Evreux 
bearing  letters  to  him  from  the  king  ••  which  forlia^lc  him,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture  and  treason,  to  enter  into  any  treaty  with 
the  King  of  EngUuid,  either  for  his  daughter*s  marriage  or  for 
any  other  cause.**  But  the  view*  of  Henry  V.  soared  higher 
lluui  a  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
It  waa  to  the  hand  of  the  King  of  France's  daughter,  herself 
llso  named  Catherine,  that  he  made  pretension,  flattering  him- 
jtelf  that  he  would  find  in  this  union  aid  in  support  of  his 
pretences  to  the  crown  of  France.  These  pretences  he  put 
forward,  hardly  a  year  after  his  acceasion  to  the  throne,  basing 
ithem,  aa  Edward  III.  had  done,  on  the  alleged  right  of  Isabel 
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of  France,  wife  of  Edward  II.,  to  succeed  King  John.  No 
reply  was  vouchsafed  from  Paris  to  this  demand.  Only  the 
Princess  Catherine,  who  was  but  thirteen,  was  presented  to 
the  envoys  of  the  King  of  England,  and  she  struck  them  as 
being  tall  and  beautiful.  A  month  later,  in  August,  1414, 
Henry  V.  gave  Charles  VI.  to  understand  that  he  would  be 
content  with  a  strict  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  with 
the  addition  of  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  and  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Catherine  with  a  dowry  of  two  million  crowns. 
The  war  between  Charles  VI.  and  John  the  Fearless  caused 
a  suspension  of  all  negotiations  on  this  subject ;  but,  after  the 
peace  of  Arras,  in  January,  1415,  a  new  and  solemn  embassy 
from  England  arrived  at  Paris,  and  the  late  proposals  were 
again  brought  forward.  The  ambassadors  had  a  magnificent 
reception ;  splendid  presents  and  entertainments  were  given 
them  ;  but  no  answer  was  made  to  their  demands  ;  they  were 
only  told  that  the  King  of  France  was  about  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  King  of  England.  It  did  not  set  out  before 
the  27th  of  the  following  April ;  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
the  most  eloquent  prelate  in  the  council,  was  its  spokesman  ; 
and  it  had  orders  to  offer  the  King  of  England  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Catherine  with  a  dowry  of  eight  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  golden  crowns,  besides  fifteen  towns  in  Aqui- 
taine  and  the  seneschalty  of  Limoges.  Henry  V.  rejected 
these  offers,  declaring  that,  if  he  did  not  get  Normandy  and 
all  the  districts  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  he  would 
have  recourse  to  war  to  recover  a  crown  which  belonged  to 
him.  To  this  arrogant  language  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges 
repHed,  "O  king,  what  canst  thou  be  thinking  of  that  thou 
wouldst  fain  thus  oust  the  King  of  the  French,  our  lord,  the 
most  noble  and  excellent  of  Christian  kings,  from  the  throne 
of  so  powerful  a  kingdom  ?  Thinkest  thou  that  it  is  for  fear 
of  thee  and  of  the  Enghsh  that  he  hath  made  thee  an  offer 
of  his  daughter  together  with  so  great  a  sum  and  a  portion 
of  his  land?     Nay,  verily  ;  he   was  moved   by   pity    and  the 
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lore  of  peace;  he  would  not  that  the  innocent  blood  should 
be  spilt  and  Christian  {leople  destroyed  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
battle.  He  will  invoke  the  aid  of  Gud  Almighty,  of  thu 
bleaaed  virgin  Mar}*,  and  of  all  the  saints.  Then  by  his  owu 
arms  and  those  of  his  loyal  subjects,  vaasala,  and  allies,  thuu 
wilt  be  driven  from  his  kingdom,  ami,  |)eradveuturv,  meet 
with  death  or  capture." 

On  returning  to  Paris  the  ambassadors,  in  presence   of  the 

king*s   council   and   a    numenuu   aMiembly  «if  clergy,  nobility, 

and   people,   gave  an   account  of  their   embassy   and   advised 

\      instant  preparation  for  war  without  listening  to  a  single  word 

^       of   peace.      *'  Tliey    loudly   de«*lare«l,**  says    the    monk   of   St. 

Denis,  **that  King   Henry's   letters,  though  thry  were  appar- 

Iently  full  of  moderation,  Iwd  lurking  at  the  IxHtoin  of  tJiem  a 
great  deal  of  |ierfidy,  and  tliat  this  king,  all  the  time  tliat  he 
was  offering  |>eace  and  union  in  the  most  honeye<l  termn,  was 
thinking  only  liow  he  might  destroy  the  kingdom,  and  was 
lerying  troops  in  all  quarteni.**  Henry  V.,  indce<I,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1414,  demanded  of  his  Parliament  a  large  subsidy,  which 
was  at  once  voted  without  any  precise  mention  of  the  use  to 
be  made  of  it,  and  merely  in  the  terms  following :  ''  For  the 
defenoe  of  the  realm  of  England  and  the  security  of  the 
•eaa.**  At  the  commencement  of  tlie  following  year,  Henry 
feaumed  negotiations  with  France,  renouncing  his  cUinis  to 
Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Maine;  but  Charles  VI.  and  his  coun- 
oQ  adhered  to  their  former  olfeim.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1415, 
Henry  announced  to  a  grand  council  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
peers,  assembled  at  Westminster,  his  detanuination  ^^of  aet- 
tiog  out  in  perM>n  to  go  and,  by  God*s  grace,  recover  his 
baritage.**  He  appointed  one  of  his  brothers,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  to  be  regent  in  his  abeenoe,  and  the  peers,  eocleeiasti* 
eal  and  laical,  applauded  his  dedgn*  promising  him  their  sin- 
co-operation*  Thus  France,  under  a  poor  mad  king  and 
oiTfl  diweMioni  of  the  most  obstinata  cbaraotar,  found 
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the  question  renewed  for  her  of  French  versus  English  king- 
ship and  national  independence  versus  foreign  conquest. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1415,  an  English  fleet,  having  on 
board,  together  with  King  Henry  V.,  six  thousand  men-at-arms, 
twenty-four  thousand  archers,  powerful  war-machines,  and  a 
multitude  of  artisans  and  ''small  folk,"  came  to  land  near 
Harfleur,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  It  was  the 
most  formidable  expedition  that  had  ever  issued  from  the  ports 
of  England.  Tlie  English  spent  several  days  in  effecting  their 
landing  and  setting  up  their  siege-train  around  the  walls  of 
the  city.  *'It  would  have  been  easy,"  says  the  monk  of  St. 
Denis,  ''to  hinder  their  operations,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighborhood  would  have  worked  thereat  with  zeal, 
if  they  had  not  counted  that  the  nobility  of  the  district  and 
the  royal  army  commanded  by  the  constable,  Charles  d'Albret, 
would  come  to  their  aid."  No  one  came.  The  burgesses  and 
the  small  garrison  of  Harfleur  made  a  gallant  defence  ;  but, 
on  the  22d  of  September,  not  receiving  from  Vernon,  where 
the  king  and  the  dauphin  were  massing  their  troops,  any  other 
assistance  than  the  advice  to  "  take  courage  and  trust  to  the 
king's  discretion,"  they  capitulated ;  and  Henry  V.,  after  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  place,  advanced  into  the  country  with 
an  army  already  much  reduced  by  sickness,  looking  for  a 
favorable  point  at  which  to  cross  the  Somme  and  push  his  in- 
vasion still  farther.  It  was  not  until  the  19th  of  October  that 
he  succeeded,  at  B^thencourt,  near  St.  Quentin.  Charles  VI., 
who  at  that  time  had  a  lucid  interval,  after  holding  at  Rouen 
a  council^  of  war,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  Eng- 
lish battle,  wished  to  repair  with  the  dauphin,  his  son,  to 
Bapaume,  where  the  French  army  had  taken  position ;  but 
his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Berry,  having  still  quite  a  lively  rec- 
ollection of  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  fought  fifty-nine  years  be- 
fore, made  opposition,  saying,  "  Better  lose  the  battle  than  the 
king  and  the  battle."  All  the  princes  of  the  royal  blood  and 
all  the  flower  of  the  French  nobiHty,  except  the  king  and  his 
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three  wni,  and  the  Dtike«  of  Bern*,  Brittiuiy,  aiid  Burgundy, 
joined  the  anny.  The  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  and 
the  Constable  d*Albrvt,  who  was  in  commund,  sent  to  aiik  the 
King  of  EngUnd  on  what  day  and  at  what  i>hu;c  he  would 
be  pleased  to  give  them  battle.  **  I  do  not  »hut  myitelf  up  in 
walled  towns,**  replied  llcnr/ ;  **  I  shall  lie  found  at  any  time 
and  any  where  ready  to  fi^'ht,  If  any  attempt  lie  madt*  to  cut 
off  my  march.**  The  French  rewolved  to  stop  him  U'tween 
Agincourt  and  Framecourt,  a  httie  north  of  St.  Paul  and 
Hesdin.  The  encounter  took  place  ^n  the  2r>th  of  Octol>er, 
1415.  It  was  a  monotonous  and  lameiitablo  re|>ctition  of  the 
disasters  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers ;  dijuiiite*'S  almost  inevitable, 
owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  leaders  a.]d  ever  the  same 
defecta  on  the  part  of  the  French  nubility,  defects  which  ren- 
dered their  valorous  and  generous  qualities  not  only  fruitless, 
but  fatal.  Never  had  that  nobility  Imh^u  more  numerous  and 
more  brilliant  than  in  this  premeditate<l  stru^le.  On  the 
eve  of  the  battle,  Manthal  de  liijucicaut  had  arminl  five  hun- 
dred new  knights ;  the  greaU*r  i»art  passed  the  night  on  horse- 
beck,  under  arms,  on  ground  saake<I  with  rsin  ;  and  men  and 
horaea  were  already  distreaaed  in  the  moniing,  when  the  iMttle 
began.  It  were  tedioua  to  describe  the  faulty  mampuvres  of 
the  French  anny  and  their  deplorable  consetiueneea  on  thai 
day.  Never  was  liattle  more  stubborn  or  defeat  more  complete 
and  bloody.  Eight  thousand  men  of  family,  amongst  whom 
were  a  hundred  and  twenty  lords  liearing  their  own  Isinneni, 
were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Duke  of  BraUnt,  the 
Count  of  Nevers,  the  Duke  of  Bar,  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  and 
tbe  Constable  d*Albret  were  killed.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
waa  dragged  out  wounded  from  under  the  dead.  When  Henry 
y^  after  having  spent  several  hours  on  the  field  of  Imttle, 
letired  to  his  quarters,  he  waa  tokl  that  the  Duke  of  Orleam 
would  neither  eat  nor  drink.  He  went  to  see  him.  ^*  What 
Cue,  cousin?**  said  he.  **Good,  my  lonL**  ''Why  will  you 
iMH  eat  or  drink?*'  •^I  wish  to  Cut.**  "^Couain,**  aaid  the 
VOL.  m.  8 
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king,  gently,  "  make  good  cheer :  if  God  has  granted  me  grace 
to  gain  the  victory,  I  know  it  is  not  owing  to  my  deserts  ;  I 
believe  that  God  wished  to  punish  the  French ;  and,  if  all  I 
have  heard  is  true,  it  is  no  wonder,  for  they  say  that  never  were 
seen  disorder,  licentiousness,  sins,  and  vices  like  what  is  going 
on  in  France  just  now.  Surely,  God  did  well  to  be  angry/- 
It  appears  that  the  King  of  England's  feeling  was  that  also 
of  many  amongst  the  people  of  France.  *'  On  reflecting  upon 
this  cruel  mishap,"  says  the  monk  of  St.  Denis,  ''all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  kingdom,  men  and  women,  said,  '  In  what 
evil  days  are  w^e  come  into  this  world  that  we  should  be  wit- 
nesses of  such  confusion  and  shame ! '"  During  the  battle  the 
eldest  son  of  Duke  John  the  Fearless,  the  young  Count  of 
Charolais  (at  that  time  nineteen),  who  was  afterwards  Phihp 
the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  at  the  castle  of  Aire,  where 
his  governors  kept  him  by  his  father's  orders  and  prevented 
him  from  joining  the  king's  army.  His  servants  were  leaving 
him  one  after  another  to  go  and  defend  the  kingdom  against 
the  English.  When  he  heard  of  the  disaster  at  Agincourt  he 
was  seized  with  profound  despair  at  having  failed  in  that  pa- 
triotic duty  ;  he  would  fain  have  starved  himself  to  death,  and 
he  spent  three  whole  days  in  tears,  none  being  able  to  comfort 
him.  When,  four  years  afterwards,  he  became  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  during  his  whole  life,  he  continued  to  testify  his 
keen  regret  at  not  having  fought  in  that  cruel  battle,  though 
it  should  have  cost  him  his  life,  and  he  often  talked  with  his 
servants  about  that  event  of  grievous  memory.  When  his  fa- 
ther, Duke  John,  received  the  news  of  the  disaster  at  Agin- 
court, he  also  exhibited  great  sorrow  and  irritation  ;  he  had 
lost  by  it  his  two  brothers,  the  Duke  of  Brabant  and  the 
Count  of  Nevers ;  and  he  sent  forthwith  a  herald  to  the  King 
of  England,  who  was  still  at  Calais,  with  orders  to  say,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, who  was  no  vassal  of  France,  and  held  nothing  in  fief 
there,  he,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  did  defy  him  mortally  (fire 
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and  fword)  and  sent  him  hU  gauntlet.  ''  I  will  not  accept  the 
gauntlet  of  so  noble  and  puismuit  a  prince  ma  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy/* wa*  HiMiry  V/n  soft  annwcr ;  **  I  am  of  no  account 
Ooni|mrc<l  with  him.  If  I  Imve  liud  the  victory  ovt*r  the  noUcii 
of  Frances  it  ia  by  God*8  grace.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant  liath  been  an  aflliction  to  me ;  but  1  do  aMure  thee  that 
neither  I  nor  my  i>eoplo  did  ciium)  hitf  death.  Take  Imck  to  thy 
maater  hia  gauntlet;  if  he  will  \h5  at  Uouh>gne  on  the  l'>th  of 
January  next,  I  will  prove  tu  him  by  the  tcatimony  of  my  prin* 
onem  and  two  of  my  friendiK  that  it  waa  the  French  who  ac- 
oompliiihetl  hiM  brother'ii  de«t ruction.'* 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  an  a  matter  of  course,  let  his  quar- 
rel with  the  King  of  England  drop,  and  occupiinl  himself  for 
the  future  only  in  recovering  his  |>ower  in  France,  lie  set  out 
on  the  march  for  Taris,  proclaiming  every wheie  lliat  he  was 
aaicmbliug  his  army  solely  for  the  pur|Mme  of  avenging  the 
kingdom,  chastising  the  Knglijih,  an<l  aiding  the  king  with  liis 
oounsels  and  his  forces,  llie  sentiment  of  nationality  was  so 
•Irongly  arousc«l  that  |>oliticianH  mo»t  anxious  about  their  own 
personal  interests,  and  about  them  alone,  found  themselves 
obliged  to  pay  homage  to  it. 

Unfortunately,  it  waa,  ao  far  as  Duke  John  waa  concerne<l, 
onlja  suiMrrftcial  ami  traimitory  homage.  There  is  no  re]  entance 
•o  rarely  s«*en  as  that  of  »elfii%hneiiii  in  pride  and  |>owcr.  Hie  four 
jmn  which  elapsed  (letween  the  liattle  of  Agincourt  ami  the 
death  of  John  the  Fearleaa  were  filled  witii  nothing  but  freah 
and  still  more  tragic  explosions  of  hatred  and  strife  between 
the  two  factions  of  the  Uurgundians  and  .\rmagimca,  taking 
and  losing,  re-taking  and  re-loaing,  alternately,  their  ascendency 
with  the  king  and  in  the  government  of  Kranoe.  When,  after 
the  battle  of  Aginoourt,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  marched  to- 
wnrda  Paris,  he  heard  almost  simultaneouMly  that  the  king  waa 
JMililig  a  prohibition  against  the  entry  of  his  troops,  and  thai 
kk  rival,  the  Count  of  Annagnac,  had  just  arrived  and  been 
put  in  poeeeaaion  of  the  military  power,  aa  oonatable,  and  of  the 
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civil  power,  as  superintendent-general  of  finance.  The  duke 
then  returned  to  Burgundy,  and  lost  no  time  in  recommencing 
hostilities  against  the  king's  government.  At  one  time  he  let 
his  troops  make  war  on  the  king's  and  pillage  the  domains  of 
the  crown ;  at  another  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
King  of  England,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  admit  his  claims 
to  such  and  such  a  province,  and  even  perhaps  to  the  throne 
of  France.  He  did  not  accede  to  the  positive  alliance  offered 
him  by  Henry ;  but  he  employed  the  fear  entertained  of  it  by 
the  king's  government  as  a  weapon  against  his  enemies.  The 
Count  of  Armagnac,  on  his  side,  made  the  most  relentless  use 
of  power  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  his  partisans ;  he 
pursued  them  everywhere,  especially  in  Paris,  with  dexterous 
and  pitiless  hatred.  He  abolished  the  whole  organization  and 
the  privileges  of  the  Parisian  butcherdom  which  had  shown  so 
favorable  a  leaning  towards  Duke  John  ;  and  the  system  he 
established  as  a  substitute  was  founded  on  excellent  grounds 
appertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  people  and  of  good  order 
in  the  heart  of  Paris ;  but  the  violence  of  absolute  power  and 
of  hatred  robs  the  best  measures  of  the  credit  they  would  de» 
serve  if  they  were  more  disinterested  and  dispassionate.  A 
lively  reaction  set  in  at  Paris  in  favor  of  the  persecuted  Bur- 
gundians ;  even  outside  of  Paris  several  towns  of  importance, 
Rheims,  Chalons,  Troyes,  Auxerre,  Amiens,  and  Rouen  itself, 
showed  a  favorable  disposition  towards  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  made  a  sort  of  alliance  with  him,  promising  to  aid  him  "  in 
reinstating  the  king  in  his  freedom  and  lordship,  and  the  realm 
in  its  freedom  and  just  rights."  The  Count  of  Armagnac  was 
no  more  tender  with  the  court  than  with  the  populace  of  Paris. 
He  suspected,  not  without  reason,  that  the  queen,  Isabel  of 
Bavaria,  was  in  secret  communication  with  and  gave  informa- 
tion to  Duke  John.  Moreover,  she  was  leading  a  scandalously 
licentious  life  at  Vincennes ;  and  one  of  her  favorites,  Louis  de 
Bosredon,  a  nobleman  of  Auvergne  and  her  steward,  meeting 
the  king  one  day  on  the  road,  greeted  the  king  cavalierly  and 
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IwMiily  went  his  way.  Charlen  VI.  wm  plainly  offendwl.  The 
Count  of  .Armapiao  iieiii'<l  the  op|>ortunity  ;  and  not  only  diil 
he  foment  the  kin^*tf  ill-humor,  hut  talkini  to  him  of  all  the 
irref^ularitieii  of  which  the  queen  was  the  centre,  and  in  which 
LouiH  de  Uoaredon  waa,  he  naid,  at  that  time  her  pnnci|Mil  ac- 
complice. C*harlem  in  npito  of  the  cloud  u|ion  hiii  mind,  could 
hardly  luive  )>een  completely  ignorant  of  Huch  fact« ;  hut  it  in 
not  necemary  to  he  a  king  to  experience  extreme  dinpleaMure 
on  Icurning  that  oflcnsive  M?mndaia  are  almost  puhlic,  and  on 
hearing  the  whole  tale  of  them.  The  king,  carriwl  away  hy 
bia  anger,  went  straight  to  Vincenncsi,  liod  a  victlent  scene  with 
his  wife,  and  caused  HosnMlon  to  l>e  arrest €<1,  imprisone<l,  and 
put  to  the  question ;  and  he,  on  his  own  confiivion  it  is  said, 
waa  thrown  into  the  Seine,  sewn  up  in  a  leathern  sack,  on 
which  were  inscrilnMl  the  wonls,  **  \A.'t  the  king's  jiutice  run  its 
course!**  Charles  VI.  and  .Vrmagnac  did  not  stop  there.  Queen 
Isaliel  waa  first  of  all  removetl  from  the  council  and  stripixnl  of 
all  authority,  and  then  banished  to  Toura,  where  commissioners 
were  ap|»ointo<l  to  watch  over  her  conduct,  and  not  to  let  her 
even  write  a  letter  without  their  seeing  it.  Hut  mynl  perscjD- 
•gea  can  easily  elude  such  strictneaa.  A  few  months  after  her 
banishment,  whilst  the  despotism  of  Armagnac  and  the  war 
between  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Rurgundy  were  still  going 
on.  Queen  Isabel  managed  to  send  to  the  duke,  through  one  of 
her  servants,  her  golden  seal,  which  John  the  Fearlens  well 
know,  with  a  menage  to  the  effect  that  she  would  go  with  him 
if  ho  would  come  to  fetch  her.  On  the  night  of  Novemlier 
I,  1417,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hurriedly  raised  the  siege  of 
Corbcil,  advanced  with  a  body  of  troops  to  a  position  within 
liro  leagues  from  Tours,  and  sent  the  queen  notice  that  he  waa 
awaiting  her.  Isabel  ordered  her  three  cuatodiana  to  go  with 
her  to  mass  at  the  Convent  of  Marrooutier,  outride  the  city. 
Scarcely  waa  she  within  the  church  when  a  Burgundian  cap- 
lain.  Hector  de  Saveose,  presented  himself  with  sixty  men  at 
the  door.     **  Look  to  your  safety*  madame,**  said  her  custodians 
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to  Isabel ;  "  here  is  a  large  company  of  Burgunclians  or  English." 
"  Keep  close  to  me,"  replied  the  queen.  Hector  cle  Saveuse  at 
that  moment  entered  and  saluted  the  queen  on  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  "  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  queen.  "  He 
will  not  be  long  coming."  Isabel  ordered  the  captain  to  arrest 
her  three  custodians ;  and  two  hours  afterwards  Duke  John  ar- 
rived with  his  men-at-arms.  "  My  dearest  cousin,"  said  the  queen 
to  him,  "  I  ought  to  love  you  above  every  man  in  the  realm  ; 
you  have  left  all  at  my  bidding,  and  are  come  to  deliver  me  from 
prison.  Be  assured  that  I  will  never  fail  you.  I  quite  see  that 
you  have  always  been  devoted  to  my  lord,  his  family,  the  realm, 
and  the  common-weal."  The  duke  carried  the  queen  off  to 
Chartres  ;  and  as  soon  as  she  wan  settled  there,  on  the  12th  of 
November,  1417,  sTie  wrote  to  the  good  towns  of  the  kingdom, — 

"  We,  Isabel,  by  the  grace  of  God  Queen  of  France,  having, 
by  reason  of  my  lord  the  king's  seclusion,  the  government  and 
administration  of  this  realm,  by  irrevocable  grant  made  to  us 
by  the  said  my  lord  the  king  and  his  council,  are  come  to 
Chartres  in  company  with  our  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Burgund}^, 
in  order  to  advise  and  ordain  whatsoever  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve and  recover  the  supremacy  of  my  lord  the  king,  on  advice 
taken  of  the  prud'hommes,  vassals,  and  subjects." 

She  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  Master  Philip  de  Morvil- 
liers,  heretofore  councillor  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  should 
go  to  Amiens,  accompanied  by  several  clerics  of  note  and  by  a 
registrar,  and  that  there  should  be  held  there,  by  the  queen's 
authority,  for  the  bailiwicks  of  Amiens,  Vermandois,  Tournai, 
and  the  countship  of  Ponthieu,  a  sovereign  court  of  justice, 
in  the  place  of  that  which  there  was  at  Paris.  Thus,  and  by 
such  a  series  of  acts  of  violence  and  of  falsehoods,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  all  the  while  making  war  on  the  king,  surrounded 
himself  with  hollow  forms  of  royal  and  legal  government. 

Whilst  civil  war  was  thus  penetrating  to  the  very  core  of  the 
kingship,  foreign  war  was  making  its  way  again  into  the  king- 
dom.    Henry  V.,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  had  returned  to 
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Ix>ndun,  aiul  had  left  hU  anny  to  repose  and  reorganize  after  its 
BtifTeniigti  and  it«  Icwieg.  It  was  not  until  ei^htoi*n  montlm 
afterwards,  on  the  1st  of  Augtist,  1417,  that  he  lundiMl  at 
Touqiieii,  not  far  from  Honfleiir,  with  freiih  trtKifis,  and  re- 
sumed hiii  campaii^  in  France.  Between  1417  and  1419  he 
sueoeMiively  laid  siege  to  nearly  all  the  towns  of  imiKirtnnce  in 
Normandy,  to  Caen,  Hayoux.  Falaise,  Kvrfux,  Coutanrc^H, 
Laigle,  St.  lA  Chcrliourg,  Ac.,  Ac.  Some  he  occupied  after  a 
short  resistance,  others  were  nold  to  him  hy  their  governorn ; 
hut  when,  in  ihe  month  c»f  July,  141H,  he  undcrttiok  the  siege 
of  Rouen,  he  encountere«l  there  a  long  and  serious  »t niggle. 
Rouen  had  nt  that  time,  it  is  Mid,  a  |)opulntion  of  one  hundre<l 
and  fifty  thousand  nouU,  which  was  animate<l  hy  anient  |tatri- 
ottsm.  llio  Roueiini*M*,  on  the  approach  of  the  Kngltfdi.  had 
repaired!  their  gall's,  their  nimi»artfi,  and  their  moatM :  hml  de- 
manded re-en forcemeiitM  from  the  King  of  France  and  the  I)uke 
of  Burgundy ;  and  had  ortlertnl  ever)*  person  incapable  of  l»ear- 
ing  arm*  or  procuring  pn»vUi«»ns  for  ten  months,  to  leave  the 
city.  Twelve  thoiiMand  old  men,  women,  and  children  were 
thus  expelle<l,  and  died  either  rr>uiid  the  place  or  whilst  roving 
in  misery  orer  the  neighlioring  count Pk* ;  "poor  women  gave 
hirth  unMuisted  lieneath  the  walls,  and  good  com|kassinnnte 
people  in  the  town  drew  up  the  new-l»om  in  liaskets  to  have 
them  Imptizcd.  and  afterwanls  lowered  them  down  to  their 
jQothere  to  die  together.'*  Fifteen  thousand  men  of  city-mili- 
tia, four  thousand  regular  soldiers,  three  hundred  siM>armen 
and  as  many  archers  from  Paris,  and  it  is  not  quite  known  how 
many  men-at-arms  sent  hy  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  defended 
Rouen  for  more  than  five  months  amidst  all  the  tmual  siiflTerings 
of  8tncUy-1ietteg«d  diies.  "  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber,** nys  Monstrelet,  *Mhey  were  forced  to  eat  horses,  doga, 
Oftts,  and  other  things  not  fit  for  human  beings;**  hut  thaj 
neverthel«M  made  frequent  sorties,  **  rushing  furiously  upon 
the  enemy,  to  whom  they  caused  many  a  heavy  lorn.**  Four 
gentlemen  and  four  burgwiei  euoeecded  in  eaeaping  and  going 
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to  Beauvais,  to  tell  the  king  and  his  council  about  the  deplora- 
ble condition  of  their  city.  The  council  replied  that  the  king 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  raise  the  siege,  but  that  Rouen  would 
bs  relieved  "  within  "  on  the  fourth  day  after  Christmas.  It  was 
now  the  middle  of  December.  The  Rouennese  resigned  them- 
selves to  waiting  a  fortnight  longer ;  but,  when  that  period  was 
over,  they  found  nothing  arrive  but  a  message  from  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  recommending  them  '*  to  treat  for  their  preserva- 
tion with  the  King  of  England  as  best  they  could."  They 
asked  to  capitulate.  Henry  V.  demanded  that  ''  all  the  men 
of  the  town  should  place  themselves  at  his  disposal."  *'  When 
the  commonalty  of  Rouen  heard  this  answer,  they  all  cried  out 
that  it  were  better  to  die  all  together  sword  in  hand  against 
their  enemies  than  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  yonder 
king,  and  they  were  for  shoring  up  with  planks  a  loosened  layer 
of  the  wall  inside  the  city,  and,  having  armed  themselves  and 
joined  all  of  them  together,  men,  women,  and  children,  for 
setting  fire  to  the  city,  throwing  down  the  said  layer  of  wall 
into  the  moats,  and  getting  them  gone  by  night  whither  it  might 
please  God  to  direct  them."  Henry  V.  was  unwilling  to  con- 
front such  heroic  despair ;  and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1419,  he 
granted  the  Rouennese  a  capitulation,  from  which  seven  per- 
sons only  were  excepted,  Robert  Delivet,  the  archbishop's 
vicar-general,  who  from  the  top  of  the  ramparts  had  excommu- 
nicated the  foreign  conqueror;  D'Houdetot,  baillie  of  the  city; 
John  Segneult,  the  mayor ;  Alan  Blanchard,  the  captain  of  the 
militia-crossbowmen,  and  three  other  burgesses.  The  last- 
named,  the  hero  of  the  siege,  was  the  only  one  who  paid  for 
his  heroism  with  his  life ;  the  baillie,  the  mayor,  and  the  vicar 
bought  themselves  off.  On  the  19th  of  January,  at  midday,  the 
English,  king  and  army,  made  their  solemn  entry  into  the  city. 
It  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  since  Philip  Augustus 
had  won  Rouen  by  conquest  from  John  Lackland,  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  happily  his  successors  were  not  to  be  condemned 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  it  very  long. 
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TheM  •uccaMM  of  the  King  of  EngUntl  wcr«  ao  numy  r»- 
verwM  and  |>eriU  for  the  Count  of  Armagnac.  Ho  had  in  hU 
hancLi  I'am^  the  kiug*  and  the  dauphin  ;  in  the  people  a  eye« 
the  rei»|M)niubilit3r  of  goTeniment  anil  of  evenU  rested  on  hia 
•huuldeni;  and  at  one  time  ho  wa«  doing  nothing,  at  another 
he  waa  un^iuocttaful  in  what  he  did.  WhiUt  Henry  V.  was 
bec<»ming  master  of  nearly  all  the  towna  of  Normandy,  the 
eoiwtabUs  with  the  king  in  hi«  army,  waa  besieging  Stnlis;  and 
he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  The  legates  of  I*o|>ti  Martin 
V.  hail  set  about  establishing  peaco  between  the  Burgtindians 
and  .-Vrroagnaca,  as  well  as  l>etween  France  and  England  ;  they 
had  prepared,  on  the  banis  of  tho  treaty  of  Arras,  a  new  treaty, 
with  which  a  great  |iart  of  tho  eountr}',  and  even  of  the  bur- 
g<MfB  of  Paris,  showed  themselves  well  pleased  :  but  the  con- 
stable had  it  rejecte<l  on  the  ground  of  its  Iteing  ailverve  to  the 
intereata  of  the  king  and  of  France*  ;  and  his  friend,  the  cluin- 
oellor,  Henr)'  do  Marie,  declared  tliat,  if  the  king  wcro  disf>ose<l 
to  sign  it,  he  would  have  to  seal  it  himself,  for  that^  as  for  him, 
liie  chancellor,  he  certainly  would  not  seal  it.  ik*mard  of 
Amuignac  and  his  confidential  friend,  Tanneguy  Duchatel,  a 
Breton  nobleman*  provost  of  l*aris,  were  hard  and  haughty. 
When  a  complaint  was  made  to  them  of  any  violent  procedure, 
they  would  answer,  'MVhat  business  liad  you  there?  If  it 
were  tiie  Burgundians,  you  would  make  no  complaint.**  The 
Parisian  population  waa  becomtug  every  day  more  Burgundian. 
In  the  latter  days  of  BCay,  1418,  a  plot  waa  contrived  for  open- 
ing to  tho  Burgundians  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris.  Perrinet 
Lnelero,  son  of  a  rich  iron-merchant  having  influence  in  the 
^narter  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^  stole  the  keys  from  under  the 
bolster  of  his  fiuher*s  bed ;  a  troop  of  Burgundian  men-at-arms 
auM  in,  and  they  were  immediately  joined  by  a  troop  of  Paris- 
ians. Thoy  spread  orer  the  city,  shouting,  *^  Our  Lady  of  peace  I 
for  the  king !  Hurrah  for  Burgundy  I  Let  all  who  wish 
paaoe  take  arms  and  foUow  as !  '*  The  people  swarmed  from 
es  and  followed  than  aooordingly.    The 
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were  surprised  and  seized  with  alarm.  Tanneguy  Duchatel,  a 
man  of  prompt  and  resolute  spirit,  ran  to  the  dauphin's,  wrapped 
him  in  his  bed-clothes,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  Bastille,  where 
he  shut  him  up  with  several  of  his  partisans.  The  Count  of 
Armagnac,  towards  whose  house  the  multitude  thronged,  left  by 
a  back-door,  and  took  refuge  at  a  mason's,  where  he  believed 
himself  secure.  In  a  few  hours  the  Burgundians  were  masters 
of  Paris.  Their  chief,  the  lord  of  Isle-Adam,  had  the  doors  of 
the  hostel  of  St.  Paul  broken  in,  and  presented  himself  before  the 
king.  "  How  fares  my  cousin  of  Burgundy  ?  "  said  Charles  VI.  ; 
*'  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time."  That  was  all  he  said. 
He  was  set  on  horseback  and  marched  through  the  streets.  He 
showed  no  astonishment  at  anything ;  he  had  all  but  lost  mem- 
ory as  well  as  reason,  and  no  longer  knew  the  difference  between 
Armagnac  and  Burgundian.  A  devoted  Burgundian,  Sire  Guy 
de  Bar,  was  named  provost  of  Paris  in  the  place  of  Tanneguy 
Duchatel.  The  mason  with  whom  Bernard  of  Armagnac  had 
taken  refuge  went  and  told  the  new  provost  that  the  constable 
was  concealed  at  his  house.  Thither  the  provost  hurried,  made 
the  constable  mount  behind  him,  and  carried  him  off  to  prison  at 
the  Chatelet,  at  the  same  time  making  honorable  exertions  to 
prevent  massacre  and  plunder. 

But  factions  do  not  so  soon  give  up  either  their  vengeance  or 
their  hopes.  On  the  11th  of  June,  1418,  hardly  twelve  days 
after  Paris  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  a  body 
of  sixteen  hundred  men  issued  from  the  Bastille,  and  rushed  into 
the  street  St.  Antoine,  shouting,  "  Hurrah  for  the  king,  the  dau- 
phin, and  the  Count  of  Armagnac  !  "  They  were  Tanneguy 
Duchatel  and  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Armagnacs  who  w^ere 
attempting  to  regain  Paris,  where  they  had  observed  that  the 
Burgundians  were  not  numerous.  Their  attempt  had  no  suc- 
cess, and  merely  gave  the  Burgundians  the  opportunity,  and  the 
signal  for  a  massacre  of  their  enemies.  The  little  band  of  Tan- 
neguy Duch&tel  was  instantly  repulsed,  hemmed  in,  and  forced 
to  re-enter  the  Bastille  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred  men.     Tan- 
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nagay  nw  that  he  couM  make  no  defence  there  ;  ao  he  liastllj 
iniule  hia  way  out,  taking  the  dauphin  with  him  to  Mclun.  The 
maMHacre  of  the  AmajfuncH  had  already  commenccMi  on  the 
previoua  evening:  they  were  harried  in  the  hfmtclricii  and 
houiiea ;  they  were  cut  down  with  axea  in  the  Ktreeta.  On  the 
night  between  the  12th  and  13th  of  June  a  rumor  spread  a)x>ut 
that  there  were  lamdn  of  Armagiiacn  coming  to  dfliver  their 
friends  in  prinon.  '•  They  a4e  at  the  St.  Germain  gate/*  Ktiid 
•i4»me.  ••  No,  it  in  the  St.  Man*eau  gate,"  said  other*.  The 
moh  aiisemhle<l  and  made  a  furiou*  raith  ufM>n  the  prinon-gaten. 
"The  city  and  hurgeiweii  will  have  no  jieace,"  wan  the  general 
saying,  **  so  long  as  there  is  one  .Vrmagnac  left !  llurmh  for 
|»eaee  !  Hurrah  for  the  I)uke  of  liurgundy  !  **  The  pmvost  of 
Paris,  the  lord  of  Ule-.^daro,  and  the  principal  liurgundian 
chieftains,  gallo{>e<l  up  with  a  thousand  horse,  and  strove  to 
|«acify  these  madmen,  numU*ring,  it  is  said,  some  forty  thon- 
sand.  They  were  rcceive<l  with  a  shout  of,  "  A  plague  of  your 
justice  and  pity  !  Accursed  l>e  he  whoaoever  shall  liave  pity 
on  these  traitors  of  Armagnaca.  Th(*y  are  English  ;  they  are 
hounds.  They  ha<i  already  made  hnnners  for  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, an<l  would  fain  have  plante«l  them  upon  the  gaten  of  the 
eity.  Tliey  maile  us  work  for  nothing,  and  when  we  aske<l  for 
our  due  they  said,  *  You  rascala,  haven*t  ye  a  aou  to  huy  a  conl 
and  go  h%ng  yourselves?  In  the  devil's  name  speak  no  more  of 
it ;  it  will  lie  no  use,  whatever  you  aay.' "  The  provost  of 
Paris  dun«t  not  oppouc  such  fur>'  aa  thia.  ^*  I>o  what  voa 
plosae,**  said  he.  The  moh  ran  to  look  for  the  oonstahle  Ar- 
nagnac  and  the  chancellor  de  Marie  in  the  Palaee-towar,  in 
which  they  had  been  shut  up,  and  they  were  at  once  torn  to 
amidst  ferocious  rejoicings.  All  the  priitona  were  ran- 
cad  and  emptied ;  the  priaoners  who  attempted  reriatanoe 
•noked  oat ;  thej  were  hurled  down  from  the  windows 
pikes  held  up  to  catch  them.  The  massacre  lasted  from 
mr  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eleven.  The  common  report 
was,  that  fifteen  hundred  persona  had  periahed  in  it ;  the  acoount 
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rendered  to  parliament  made  the  number  eight  hundred.  The 
servants  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  mentioned  to  him  no  more 
than  four  hundred. 

It  was  not  before  the  14th  of  July  that  he,  with  Queen  Isabel, 
came  back  to  the  city ;  and  he  came  with  a  sincere  design,  if 
not  of  punishing  the  cutthroats,  at  least  of  putting  a  stop  to  all 
massacre  and  pillage ;  but  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
suppress  the  consequences  of  a  mischief  of  which  you  dare  not 
attack  the  cause.  One  Bertrand,  head  of  one  of  the  companies  of 
butchers,  had  been  elected  captain  of  St.  Denis  because  he  had 
saved  the  abbey  from  the  rapacity  of  a  noble  Burgundian  chief- 
tain. Hector  de  Saveuse.  The  lord,  to  avenge  himself,  had  the 
butcher  assassinated.  The  burgesses  went  to  the  duke  to  demand 
that  the  assassin  should  be  punished ;  and  the  duke,  who  durst 
neither  assent  nor  refuse,  could  only  partially  cloak  his  weak- 
ness by  imputing  the  crime  to  some  disorderly  youngsters  whom 
he  enabled  to  get  away.  On  the  20th  of  August  an  angry  mob 
collected  in  front  of  the  Chatelet,  shouting  out  that  nobody  would 
bring  the  Armagnacs  to  justice,  and  that  they  were  every  day 
being  set  at  liberty  on  payment  of  mone}^  The  great  and  little 
Chatelet  were  stormed,  and  the  prisoners  massacred.  The  mob 
would  have  liked  to  serve  the  Bastille  the  same  ;  but  the  duke 
told  the  rioters  that  he  would  give  the  prisoners  up  to  them  if 
they  would  engage  to  conduct  them  to  the  Chatelet  without  doing 
them  any  harm,  and,  to  win  them  over,  he  grasped  the  hand  of 
their  head  man,  who  was  no  other  than  Capeluche,  the  city  execu- 
tioner. Scarcely  had  they  arrived  at  the  court-yard  of  the  little 
Chatelet  when  the  prisoners  were  massacred  there  without  any 
regard  for  the  promise  made  to  the  duke.  He  sent  for  the  most 
distinguished  burgesses,  and  consulted  them  as  to  what  could  be 
done  to  check  such  excesses ;  but  they  confined  themselves  to 
joining  him  in  deploring  them.  He  sent  for  the  savages  once 
more,  and  said  to  them,  "  You  would  do  far  better  to  go  and  lay 
siege  to  Montlh^ry,  to  drive  off  the  king's  enemies,  who  have  come 
ravaging  everything  up  to  the  St.  Jacques  gate,  and  preventing 
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the  harvest  from  being  got  in.**  **  Readily/*  they  answered : 
**only  give  us  leaders.**  He  gave  them  leailerm  who  led  six  thou- 
sand of  them  to  Montlh^r}*.  As  soon  as  tlicy  were  gone  Duke 
John  had  Ca|)eluche  and  two  of  his  chief  acc»m|ilices  brought  to 
triaU  and  Cafieluche  wuk  beheadinl  in  the  market^pUcc  by  his  own 
apprentice.  Hut  the  gcntr>'  sent  to  the  siege  of  Montlhery  did 
not  take  tlie  place;  they  accused  their  leaders  of  having  lietrayed 
them,  and  returned  to  be  a  scourge  to  tlie  neighliorhoud  of  Paris, 
everywhere  saying  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  the  most 
irresolute  man  in  the  kingdom,  and  tliat  if  there  were  no  nobles 
the  war  would  be  ende<i  in  a  couple  of  months.  Duke  John 
set  about  negotiating  with  the  tUuphin  ami  getting  him  back 
to  Parts.  The  dauphin  replie<l  that  ho  was  quite  ready  to  ol>ey 
and  serve  his  mother  as  a  good  son  should,  but  that  it  would  be 
than  he  could  stomach  to  go  Isurk  to  a  city  where  so  many 
and  so  much  tyranny  had  but  lately  been  practijM<d. 
Terms  of  reconciliation  were  drawn  up  and  signed  on  tlie  Itith 
of  Septemlier,  1418,  at  Sl  Maur,  by  the  qucen«  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  pope*s  legates ;  but  the  dauphin  refused  to 
imtify  them.  The  unpunished  and  long-continued  massacres  in 
Paris  had  redoubled  his  distrust  towards  the  Duke  of  Bur^ndy ; 
lie  had,  moreover,  just  assumed  the  title  of  regent  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  he  had  established  at  Poitiers  a  parliament,  of  which 
Juveiud  daa  Undns  waa  a  member.  He  luul  pn>mised  the  young 
Count  of  Armagnmc  to  azaet  justice  for  his  father's  cmel  death ; 
and  tlie  old  friends  of  the  house  of  Orlaana  remained  faithful 
to  their  enmitiea.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  at  one  time  to 
ight,  and  at  another  to  negotiate  with  the  dauphin  and  tho 
King  of  BngUnd,  both  at  onee,  and  always  without  succem. 
The  dauphin  and  his  council,  though  showing  a  little  more  dm> 
,  oration^  were  goiag  on  in  the  same  alternative  and  unsalacfae- 
oondition.  Clearly  neither  France  and  England  nor  the 
in   France  had  yet  exhauated  their  pamk—  or  their 

r*"— M» ;  and  the  day  of  summary  vmigeMioa  wm  mmnr  than 
of  real  rannneilialioni 
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Nevertheless,  complicated,  disturbed  and  persistently  result- 
less  situations  always  end  by  becoming  irksome  to  those  who  are 
entangled  in  them,  and  by  inspiring  a  desire  for  extrication. 
The  King  of  England,  in  spite  of  his  successes  and  his  pride, 
determined   upon   sending   the   Earl  of    Warwick  to  Provins, 
where  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  still  were :  a  truce 
was  concluded  between  the  English  and  the  Burgundians,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  on  the  30th  of  May,  1419,  the  two  kings 
should  meet  between  Mantes  and  Melun,  and  hold  a  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  arrive  at  a  peace.     A  few  days  be- 
fore the  time,  Duke  John  set  out  from  Provins  with  the  king, 
Queen  Isabel,  and  Princess  Catherine,  and  repaired  first  of  all 
to  Pontoise,  and  then  to  the  place  fixed  for  the  interview,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Seine,  near  Meulan,  where  two  pavilions  had 
been  prepared,  one  for  the  King  of  France  and  the  other  for  the 
King  of  England.     Charles  VI.,  being  ill,  remained  at  Pontoise. 
Queen  Isabel,  Princess  Catherine,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
arrived  at  the  appointed  spot.     Henry  V.  was  already  there ;  he 
went  to  meet  the  queen,  saluted  her,  took  her  hand,  and  em- 
braced her  and  Madame  Catherine  as  well ;  Duke  John  slightly 
bent  his  knee  to  the  king,  who  raised  him  up  and  embraced  him 
likewise.     This  solemn  interview  was  succeeded  b}'-  several  oth- 
ers  to  which  Princess   Catherine   did   not   come.     The  queen 
requested  the  King  of  England  to  state  exactly  what  he  pro- 
posed; and  he  demanded  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny,  the  cession  of  Normandy,  and  the  absolute  sovereignty, 
without  any  bond  of  vassalage,  of  whatever  should  be  ceded  by 
the  treaty.     A  short  discussion  ensued  upon  some  secondary 
questions.     There  appeared  to  be  no  distant  probability  of  an 
understanding.     The  English  believed  that  they  saw  an  inclina- 
tion on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  part  not  to  hasten  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  to  obtain  better  conditions  from  King  Henry  by 
making  him  apprehensive  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  dauphin. 
Henry  proposed  to  him,  for  the  purpose  of  ending  everything,  a 
conference  between  themselves  alone  ;  and  it  took  place  on  the 
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8d  of  June.  **  Coiuin/*  iiaicl  the  king  to  the  duke,  *'  we  wiiih 
you  to  know  thut  we  will  liave  your  king's  daughter,  and  all 
that  we  have  deinumled  with  her ;  eUe  we  will  thrunt  him  out 
of  hU  kingdom,  and  you  too.**  **Sir,**  answered  the  duke, 
**you  speak  according  to  your  pleasure;  but  before  thruiiting  my 
lord  and  myself  frum  the  kingdom  you  will  have  what  will  tire 
you,  we  make  no  doubt,  antl  yuu  will  have  enough  to  do  to  keep 
yourself  in  your  own  island.**  Between  two  prinoee  so  proud 
Uiere  was  little  probability  of  an  understanding;  and  they 
parted  with  no  other  result  tlian  mutual  displeasure. 

Some  davH  Wfore,  on  the  14(h  of  May,  1411*,  u  truce  of  three 
montlis  had  been  concluded  between  the  dauphin  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  was  to  lead  to  a  conference  also  between 
Ih— c  two  princes.  It  did  not  commence  before  the  8th  of  July. 
During  this  interval,  Duke  John  had  submitted  for  the  mature 
deliberation  of  his  council  the  question  whether  it  were  better 
to  grant  the  English  demands,  or  become  reconciled  to  the  dau- 
phin. Amongst  his  official  councillors  opinions  were  divided ; 
but,  in  Ills  privacy,  the  lady  of  Giac,  **  whom  he  loved  and 
tnisted  mightily,**  and  riiilip  Joi«scquin,  who  ha^l  at  first  lieen 
his  rliainber  attendant,  and  Rfti*rwanls  custodian  of  his  jewels 
and  of  his  privy  seal,  strongly  urge<l  him  to  make  peace  with 
the  dauphin ;  and  the  pope*a.  fresh  legate,  tho  Bislnip  of  \^\}tu 
added  his  exhortatiomi  to  these  homo  influences.  There  had 
lieen  fitted  up  at  a  league's  distance  from  Melun,  on  the  em- 
Itaiikment  of  the  {wnda  of  Vert,  a  summcr-liouso  of  branches 
and  leavet,  hung  with  draiiery  and  silken  stuffs ;  and  tliere  the 
first  interview  lietween  the  two  princes  took  place.  The  dau- 
phin left  in  displeasure ;  he  had  found  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
Imughty  and  headstrong.  Already  the  old  senranU  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Orleans,  impelled  by  their  thirst  for  vengeaooe,  wer« 
saying  out  loud  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  by  anns« 
when  the  lady  of  Giac  went  after  the  dauphin,  who  from  infancy 
had  also  been  veiy  much  attAched  to  her,  and  she,  going  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  two  princes,  was  so  affectionalo 
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and  persuasive  with  both  that  she  prevailed  upon  them  to  meet 
again,  and  to  sincerely  wish  for  an  understanding.  The  next 
day  but  one  they  returned  to  the  place  of  meeting,  attended, 
each  of  them,  by  a  large  body  of  men-at-arms.  They  advanced 
towards  one  another  with  ten  men  only,  and  dismounted.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  went  on  bended  knee.  The  dauphin  took 
him  by  the  hand,  embraced  him,  and  would  have  raised  him  up. 
''  No,  my  lord,"  said  the  duke ;  "  I  know  how  I  ought  to  ad- 
dress you."  The  dauphin  assured  him  that  he  forgave  every 
offence,  if  indeed  he  had  received  any,  and  added,  "  Cousin,  if 
in  the  proposed  treaty  between  us  there  be  aught  which  is  not 
to  your  liking,  we  desire  that  you  amend  it,  and  henceforth  we 
will  desire  all  you  shall  desire ;  make  no  doubt  of  it."  They 
conversed  for  some  time  with  every  appearance  of  cordiality; 
and  then  the  treaty  was  signed.  It  was  really  a  treaty  of  recon- 
ciliation, in  which,  without  dwelling  vipon  "  the  suspicions  and 
imajrininfrs  which  have  been  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  our- 
selves  and  many  of  our  officers,  and  have  hindered  us  from  act- 
ing with  concord  in  the  great  matters  of  my  lord  the  king  and 
his  kingdom,  and  resisting  the  damnable  attempts  of  his  and  our 
old  enemies,"  the  two  princes  made  mutual  promises,  each  in 
language  suitable  to  their  rank  and  connection,  "  to  love  one 
another,  support  one  another,  and,  serve  one  another  mutually, 
as  good  and  loyal  relatives,  and  bade  all  their  servants,  if  they 
saw  anj^  hinderance  thereto,  to  give  them  notice  thereof,  accord- 
ing to  their  bounden  duty."  The  treaty  was  signed  by  all  the 
men  of  note  belonging  to  the  houses  of  both  princes  ;  and  the 
crowd  which  surrounded  them  shouted  "  Noel ! "  and  invoked 
curses  on  whosoever  should  be  minded  henceforth  to  take  up 
arms  again  in  this  damnable  quarrel.  When  the  dauphin  went 
away,  the  duke  insisted  upon  holding  his  stirrup,  and  they 
parted  with  every  demonstration  of  amity.  The  dauphin  re- 
turned to  Touraine,  and  the  duke  to  Pontoise,  to  be  near  the 
king,  who,  by   letters   of  July  19,  confirmed   the   treaty,  en- 
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joined  generml  forgetfulneas  of  the  fYMt,  and  onUincd  thai  *'  all 
%rar  should  cmm,  Mve  agminat  tlio  KnglUh." 

There  waa  univerMd  and  »inc«re  j«y.  T!io  peace  fulfilUni  the 
re<|tiiri*nH*nta  at  the  name  time  of  tho  public  welfare*  and  of 
national  feeling ;  it  watf  tlie  only  nieana  of  reH»taliliAhin^  onler 
at  home,  and  driving  from  the  kingdom  the  fort-igner  who 
a»pired  to  conquer  it.  Only  the  frieniLi  of  th<*  Ihike  of  Orleanm 
and  of  the  Count  of  Annagnnc,  ono  aMoiMunatcil  twelve  yean 
before,  and  the  other  maiMacred  but  lately,  reniaineil  mwI  and 
angry  at  not  having  yet  been  able  to  obtain  either  justice  or 
vengeance ;  but  they  mnintainiHl  re»MTve  and  Ml«-nre.  They 
were  not  long  in  once  more  fimling  for  nuHtriuit  and  murmuring 
grounds  or  pretexta  whirh  a  portion  of  the  public  hIiowihI  a  di*- 
poattion  to  take  up.  The  Ihiko  of  HurguiHly  hid  mode  hoHte  to 
publish  bin  ratificatitin  of  the  treaty  of  reixmciliation :  tlit*  dau- 
phin hail  let  bin  wait.  The  PariiUAiut  were  oKtoundiHl  not  to  (tee 
either  the  dauphin  or  tho  Duke  of  Burgundy  coming  liiick 
within  their  walla,  and  at  being,  aa  it  were,  forgotton  and  de- 
•ertoil  ainicUt  the  univernal  making-up.  They  complained  that 
no  armed  force  wan  being  collect4*d  to  op|MMe  the  Kngli»h,  and 
that  there  waa  an  apfHsarance  of  flying  before  them,  leaving  o|»en 
to  them  Paria,  in  which  at  thia  time  tlM*re  waa  no  captain  of 
renown.  They  were  atall  more  troubled  when,  on  the  21Hh  of 
July,  they  nw  the  arrival  at  tlie  St.  Denin  gate  of  a  multitude 
of  diMH>miolate  fugitives,  aome  wounded,  and  othen  tlmpping 
from  hunger,  thint,  and  fatigue.  When  they  were  aaked  who 
they  were,  and  what  waa  the  reason  of  their  desperate  oondi* 
tion,  ••We  are  from  Pontoise,**  they  said;  -the  Kngli«h  took 
the  town  thia  moniing ;  they  killed  or  wounde<l  all  liefore  them ; 
happy  he  whosoever  could  esca|>e  from  their  hands ;  never  were 
Saracens  so  cruel  to  Christiana  as  yonder  folk  are.**  It  waa  % 
real  fact.  The  King  of  England,  disquieted  at  the  reconciliation 
between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  dauphin,  and  at  the  ill 
•oooesa  of  hia  own  proponls  at  the  conference  of  tho  30th  of 
Maj  |>receding,  bad  Tigorowlj  reaumed  the  war,  in  order  to 
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give  both  the  reunited  IVench  factions  a  taste  of  his  resolution 
and  power.  He  had  suddenly  attacked  and  carried  Pontoise, 
where  the  command  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  Isle-Adam, 
one  of  the  most  valiant  Burgundian  officers.  Isle-Adam,  sur- 
prised and  lacking  sufficient  force,  had  made  a  feeble  resistance. 
There  was  no  sign  of  an  active  union  on  the  part  of  the  two 
French  factions  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  English  battle. 
Duke  John,  who  had  fallen  back  upon  Troyes,  sent  order  upon 
order  for  his  vassals  from  Burgundy,  but  they  did  not  come  up. 
Public  alarm  and  distrust  were  day  by  day  becoming  stronger. 
Duke  John,  it  was  said,  was  still  keeping  up  secret  communica- 
tions with  the  seditious  in  Paris  and  with  the  King  of  England ; 
why  did  he  not  act  with  more  energy  against  this  latter,  the 
common  enemy  ?  The  two  princes  in  their  conference  of 
July  9,  near  Melun,  had  promised  to  meet  again;  a  fresh 
interview  appeared  necessary  in  order  to  give  efficacy  to  their 
reconciliation.  Duke  John  was  very  pressing  for  the  dauphin 
to  go  to  Troyes,  where  the  king  and  queen  happened  to  be. 
The  dauphin  on  his  side  was  earnestly  solicited  by  the  most 
considerable  burgesses  of  Paris  to  get  this  interview  over  in 
order  to  insure  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace  which  had 
been  sworn  to  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  dauphin 
showed  a  disposition  to  listen  to  these  entreaties.  He  advanced 
as  far  as  Montereau  in  order  to  be  ready  to  meet  Duke  John 
as  soon  as  a  place  of  meeting  should  be  fixed. 

Duke  John  hesitated,  from  irresolution  even  more  than  from 
distrust.  It  was  a  serious  matter  for  him  to  commit  himself 
more  and  more,  by  his  own  proper  motion,  against  the  King 
of  England  and  his  old  allies  amongst  the  populace  of  Paris. 
Why  should  he  be  required  to  go  in  person  to  seek  the  dauphin? 
It  was  far  simpler,  he  said,  for  Charles  to  come  to  the  king  his 
father.  Tanneguy  Duchatel  went  to  Troyes  to  tell  the  duke 
that  the  dauphin  had  come  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Montereau, 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  lady  of  Giac,  persuaded  him  to  re- 
pair, on  his  side,  to  Bray-sur-Seine,  two  leagues  from  Monte- 
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reau.  When  the  two  princes  had  drawn  thus  near,  their  agents 
|)ro|>oMHl  that  the  interview  nhould  take  place  on  the  very 
bridge  of  Moutereau,  with  the  precautions  and  according  to 
the  forms  decided  on.  In  the  duke*s  bousehoUl  manj  of  liis 
moat  devoted  servants  were  opposed  to  tliis  interview  ;  the 
place,  thej  said,  had  been  chosen  by  and  would  be  under  the 
onlering  of  the  dauphin*s  fHfople,  of  the  old  »ervants  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleai!S  and  the  Count  of  Armagiuu:.  At  the  Mune 
time  four  successive  maaaiges  came  from  Paris  urging  the  duke 
to  make  the  plunge ;  and  at  Ust  he  took  his  resolution.  *Mt 
it  my  duty,'*  said  he,  **  to  rink  my  |>enion  in  order  to  get  at  so 
great  a  bleadn^as  peace.  Whatever  luip|>ens,  my  wiidi  in  |>cace. 
If  they  kill  me,  I  nhall  die  a  martyr.  Peace  being  made,  I  will 
take  the  men  of  my  lord  the  dauphin  to  go  and  fight  the  Englt»h. 
He  has  some  good  men  of  war  and  iome  sagacious  captaiuii. 
Tanneguy  and  Barljazan  are  valiant  knights.  Then  we  nhall 
MC  which  is  the  better  man.  Jack  (llannotin)  of  Flanders  or 
Henry  of  Lancaster.**  He  set  out  for  Bray  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1419,  and  arrived  about  two  o*cl(K*k  before  Monte- 
reau.  Tanneguy  DuchAtel  came  and  met  him  there.  *'  Well,*' 
taid  the  duke,  ^*  on  your  assurance  we  are  come  to  see  my  lonl 
the  dauphin,  supposing  that  he  is  quite  willing  to  keep  the 
peace  between  himself  and  us,  as  we  also  will  keep  it,  all  reaily 
to  eerve  him  according  to  his  wishes.**  **  My  must  dread  lonl,** 
anawered  Tanneguy,  '*  have  ye  no  fear ;  my  lunl  is  well  pleased 
with  you«  and  deatree  henceforth  to  govern  himself  according  to 
jonr  counsels.  You  have  about  him  good  friends  a*ho  serve 
yon  well.**  It  was  agreed  that  the  dauphin  and  the  duke< 
•honld,  each  from  his  own  si<le,  go  upon  the  bridge  of  Montc- 
fean^  each  with  .ten  men-at-arms,  of  whom  they  should  previ- 
onaly  forward  a  list.  The  dauphin*s  people  had  oaneed  to  be 
constructed  at  the  two  ends  of  thp  bridge  strong  barriers  closed 
by  a  gate ;  about  the  centre  of  the  bridge  was  a  tort  of  lodge 
made  of  planks,  the  entrance  to  which  was,  on  either  side, 
throngh  a  pretty  narrow  pasage ;  witiiin  the  lodge  there  was 
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no  barrier  in  the  middle  to  separate  the  two  parties.  Whilst 
Duke  John  and  his  confidants,  in  concert  with  the  dauphin's 
people,  were  regulating  these  material  arrangements,  a  chamber- 
attendant  ran  in  quite  scared,  shouting  out,  "  My  lord,  look  to 
yourself;  without  a  doubt  you  will  be  betrayed."  The  duke 
turned  towards  Tanneguy,  and  said,  "  We  trust  ourselves  to 
your  word ;  in  God's  holy  name,  are  you  quite  sure  of  what 
you  have  told  us?  For  you  would  do  ill  to  betray  us."  "My 
most  dread  lord,"  answered  Tanneguy,  "I  would  rather  be 
dead  than  commit  treason  against  you  or  any  other:  have  ye 
no  fear ;  I  certify  you  that  my  lord  meaneth  you  no  evil." 
"  Very  well,  we  will  go  then,  trusting  in  Go4  and  you,"  re- 
joined the  duke  ;  and  he  set  out  walking  to  the  bridge.  On 
arriving  at  the  barrier  on  the  castle  side  he  found  there  to 
receive  him  Sire  de  Beauveau  and  Tanneguy  Duchatel.  '*  Come 
to  my  lord,"  said  they  ;  *'  he  is  awaiting  you."  "  Gentlemen," 
said  the  duke,  "  you  see  how  I  come  ;  "  and  he  showed  them 
that  he  and  his  people  had  only  their  swords;  then  clapping 
Tanneguy  on  the  shoulder,  he  said,  "  Here  is  he  in  whom  I 
trust,"  and  advanced  towards  the  dauphin,  who  remained  stand- 
ing, on  the  town  side,  at  the  end  of  the  lodge  constructed  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridge.  On  arriving  at  the  prince's  presence 
Duke  John  took  off  his  velvet  cap  and  bent  his  knee  to  the 
ground.  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  after  God,  my  duty  is  to  obey 
and  serve  you ;  I  offer  to  apply  thereto  and  employ  therein  my 
body,  my  friends,  my  allies,  and  well-wishers.  Say  I  well  ?  " 
he  added,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  dauphin.  "Fair  cousin," 
answered  the  prince,  "  you  say  so  well  that  none  could  say 
better ;  rise  and  be  covered."  Conversation  thereupon  ensued 
between  the  two  princes.  The  dauphin  complained  of  the 
duke's  delay  in  coming  to  see  him:  "For  eighteen  days,"  he 
said,  "  you  have  made  us  await  your  comii^g  in  this  place  of 
Montereau,  this  place  a  prey  to  epidemic  and  mortality,  at  the 
risk  of  and  probably  with  an  eye  to  our  personal  danger."  The 
duke,  surprised  and  troubled,  resumed  his  haughty  and  exact- 
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tng  tone :  **  Wa  can  neither  do  nor  advise  aught»**  said  he, 
^•aTe  in  your  father's  presence  ;  you  muitt  come  thither.**  **  I 
shall  go  when  I  think  proper,**  said  Churleii,  **  and  not  at  your 
will  and  plcaiiuro  ;  it  in  well  known  that  wluitever  we  do,  w« 
two  together,  the  king  will  be  content  therewith.**  Then  ho 
reproache<l  the  duke  with  his  inertness  against  the  English,  with 
the  capture  of  I'ontoise,  sihI  with  his  alliance's  amongst  the 
promoters  of  civil  war.  The  convemation  was  becoming  more 
and  more  acrid  and  biting.  **  In  so  doing,**  adde<l  the  duuphtn, 
"you  were  wanting  to  your  duty.**  •*  My  Km!,**  replied  the 
duke,  **  I  did  only  what  it  was  my  duty  to  do.**  "  }V«,  you 
were  wanting,**  rejjeated  Charles.  ••  Ao,**  replied  the  duke. 
It  was  probably  at  thetie  wnrcU  that,  the  lookern-on  nltwi  wnxing 
wroth,  Tanneguy  Duch&tel  told  the  duke  tlmt  the  time  had 
oome  for  expiating  the  murtler  of  the  Duke  of  OrlcauA,  wliieli 
none  of  them  had  forgotten,  and  raineil  Win  l»attle>axe  to  Ktrike 
the  duke.  Sire  de  Navsillon,  who  hapiH*ne<I  to  l>c  at  his 
master*s  side,  arrested  the  weapon  ;  but,  on  the  other  hanti, 
the  Vincount  of  Narbonne  raided  his  over  Navsilles,  saying, 
^  Wht>ever  stirs  is  a  dea*!  man.**  At  this  moment,  it  in  said, 
the  mob  which  was  thnuiging  before  the  liarriers  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge  beard  cries  of  **  Alarm  !  slay,  slay.*'  Tanneguy  luid 
struck  and  felled  the  duke ;  several  otheni  ran  their  swords  into 
him  ;  and  he  expired.  The  dauphin  ha<l  with<lrawn  from  the 
scene  and  gone  back  into  the  town.  After  his  dejiarture  his 
|>artisans  forced  the  barrier,  charged  the  dumbfouude<l  Hur- 
gundians,  sent  them  flying  along  the  road  to  Bray,  and  return- 
ing on  to  the  bridge  would  have  cast  the  body  of  Duke  John, 
after  stripping  it,  into  the  river;  but  the  minister  of  .Montereau 
witlistood  them,  and  liad  it  carried  to  a  mill  near  the  bridge. 
'*  Next  day  he  was  put  in  a  pauper's  shell,  with  nothing  on  but 
his  shirt  and  drawers,  and  was  snbeequently  interred  at  the 
ohnroh  of  Notre-Dame  de  Montereau,  without  winding-sheet 
and  without  pall  over  his  grare.** 
The  aiuBitiei  of   the  Orieaoiiase  and  the  AnMSOMS  IumI 
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obtained  satisfaction  ;  but  they  were  transferred  to  the  hearts 
of  the  Burgundians.  After  twelve  years  of  public  crime  and 
misfortune  the  murder  of  Louis  of  Orleans  had  been  avenged ; 
and  should  not  that  of  John  of  Burgundy  be,  in  its  turn? 
Wherever  the  direct  power  or  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  predominant,  there  was  a  burst  of  in- 
dignation and  vindictive  passion.  As  soon  as  the  Count  of 
Charolais,  Phihp,  afterwards  called  the  Good,  heard  at  Ghent, 
where  he  luippened  at  that  time  to  be,  of  his  father's  murder, 
he  was  i)roclaimed  Duke  of  Burgundy.  "Michelle,"  said  he 
to  his  wife,  sister  of  the  dauphin,  Charles,  "-  your  brother  has 
murdered  my  father."  The  princess  burst  into  tears ;  but  the 
new  duke  calmed  her  by  saying  that  nothing  could  alter  the 
love  and  confidence  he  felt  towards  her.  At  Troyes  Queen 
Isabel  showed  more  anger  than  any  one  else  against  her  son,  the 
dauphin ;  and  she  got  a  letter  written  by  King  Charles  VI.  to 
the  dowager  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  begging  her,  her  and  her 
children,  "  to  set  in  motion  all  their  relatives,  friends,  and 
vassals  to  avenge  Duke  John."  At  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  next  day  but  one  after  the  murder,  the  chancellor, 
the  parliament,  the  provost  royal,  the  provost  of  tradesmen,  and 
all  the  councillors  and  officers  of  the  king  assembled,  '-'•  together 
with  great  number  of  nobles  and  burgesses  and  a  great  multi- 
tude of  people,"  who  all  swore  "  to  oppose  with  their  bodies  and 
all  their  might  the  enterprise  of  the  criminal  breakers  of  the 
peace,  and  to  prosecute  the  cause  of  vengeance  and  reparation 
against  those  who  were  guilty  of  the  death  and  homicide  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Burgundy."  Independently  of  party-passion,  such 
was,  in  Northern  and  Eastern  France,  the  general  and  spontane- 
ous sentiment  of  the  people.  The  dauphin  and  his  councillors, 
in  order  to  explain  and  justify  their  act,  wrote  in  all  directions 
to  say  that,  during  the  interview,  Duke  John  had  answered  the 
dauphin  "  with  mad  words.  ...  He  had  felt  for  his  sword  in 
order  to  attack  and  outrage  our  person,  the  which,  as  we  have 
since   found  out,  he  aspired  to  place   in   subjection  .  .  .  but. 
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through  hiii  own  inacine««  met  demth  instead/*  But  these 
tfsertions  found  little  crc<lencc,  and  one  of  Uie  two  knightit 
who  werv  ningled  out  by  the  dauphin  to  accompany  him  on  to 
the  bridge  of  Montcrcau,  Sirv  de  Hurbazan,  who  hud  U^vn  a 
friend  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ami  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac« 
said  vehemently  to  the  authom  of  the  plot,  **  You  have  de- 
itxoyed  our  master's  honor  and  heritage,  and  I  would  nither 
have  died  than  ho  present  at  thii*  day*»  work,  even  though  I 
had  not  been  there  to  no  puqiose.'*  But  it  was  not  long  Itefore 
an  event,  easy  to  foresee,  cxiunterlialAnretl  this  general  impres- 
•ion  and  restore<l  cre<lit  and  strength  to  the  dHuphin  and  his 
party.  Ilenr}*  V.,  King  of  England,  as  s<M)n  as  he  hcanl  uUmt 
the  murder  of  Duke  John,  set  himself  to  work  to  derive  from 
it  all  the  advantages  he  anticifMiteil.  **  A  great  lc»ss,**  Miid  he, 
'*is  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  he  was  a  good  and  true  knight 
and  an  honorable  prince ;  but  through  his  death  we  are  by 
God's  help  at  the  summit  of  our  wijthes.  Wc  sluill  thus,  in 
•pite  of  all  Frenchmen,  possess  Ihttmt  ('athrrine,  whom  we  have 
•o  much  desire<l.**  As  early  as  the  24th  of  SeptemU^r,  1 119, 
Henry  V.  gave  full  powers  to  certain  of  his  |MH)ple  to  tn*nt 
*•  with  the  illustrioiM  city  of  Paris  and  the  other  towns  in  ad- 
herence to  the  said  city.**  On  the  17th  of  October  was  o|KMie<l 
at  Arraa  a  congress  between  the  pleni|x)tentiaries  of  Kngland 
and  those  of  Burgundy.  On  the  20th  of  Novemlier  a  siM*cial 
truce  was  grante<l  to  the  I^arisians,  whiUt  Henr^'  V.,  in  concert 
with  Duke  Philip  of  Burgumly,  was  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  dauphin.  On  the  2d  of  Deceml>er  the  baaea  were  laid  of 
"an  agreement  between  the  English  and  the  Burgundians.  The 
lireliminariea  of  the  treaty,  which  was  drawn  up  in  acconlance 
with  theae  baaea,  were  rigne<l  on  the  9th  of  April,  1420.  by  King 
Charles  VI.,  and  on  the  20th  coromunicmted  at  Paris  by  the 
chancellor  of  France  to  the  {Mirliament  and  to  all  the  religious 
and  civil,  royal  and  munici|>al  authorities  of  the  capital.  After 
thia  communication,  the  chancellor  and  the  premier  president 
of  parliament  went  with  tlieae  preliminariea  to  Henry  V.  at 
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Pontoise,  where  he  set  out  with  a  divisiou  of  his  army  for 
Troyes,  where  the  treaty,  definitive  and  complete,  was  at  last 
signed  and  promulgated  in  the  cathedral  of  Troyes,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  1420. 

Of  the  twenty-eight  articles  in  this  treaty,  five  contained  its 
essential  points  and  fixed  its  character:  1st.  The  King  of 
France,  Charles  VI.,  gave  his  daughter  Catherine  in  marriage  to 
Henry  V.,  King  of  England.  2d.  "Our*  son,  King  Henry, 
shall  place  no  hinderance  or  trouble  in  the  way  of  our  holding 
and  possessing  as  long  as  we  live,  and  as  at  the  present  time,  the 
crown,  the  kingly  dignity  of  France,  and  all  the  revenues, 
proceeds,  and  profits  which  are  attached  thereto  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  state  and  the  charges  of  the  kingdom.  3d.  It  is 
agreed  that  immediately  after  our  death,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  France,  with  all  their 
rights  and  appurtenances,  shall  belong  perpetually  and  shall 
be  continued  to  our  son  King  Henry  and  his  heirs.  4th. 
Whereas  we  are,  at  most*  times,  prevented  from  advising  by 
ourselves  and  from  taking  part  in  the  disposal  of  the  affairs 
of  our  kingdom,  the  power  and  the  practice  of  governing  and 
ordering  the  commonweal  shall  belong  and  shall  be  continued, 
during  our  life,  to  our  son  King  Henry,  with  the  counsel  of 
the  nobles  and  sages  of  the  kingdom  who  shall  obey  us  and 
shall  desire  the  honor  and  advantage  of  the  said  kingdom.  5th. 
Our  son  King  Henry  shall  strive  with  all  his  might,  and  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  bring  back  to  their  obedience  to  us,  all  and 
each  of  the  towns,  cities,  castles,  places,  districts,  and  persons 
in  our  kingdom  that  belong  to  the  party  commonly  called  of 
the  dauphin  or  Armagnac." 

'  This  substitution,  in  the  near  future,  of  an  English  for  the 
French  kingship  ;  this  relinquishment,  in  the  present,  of  the 
government  of  France  to  the  hands  of  an  English  prince  nomi- 
nated to  become  before  long  her  king ;  this  authority  given  to 
the  English  prince  to  prosecute  in  France,  against  the  dauphin 
of  France,   a   civil  war ;    this   complete   abdication  of   all    the 
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righto  and  duties  of  the  kingfthip,  of  paternity  and  of  national 
independence ;  and,  to  sura  up  all  in  one  word,  thiit  anti-French 
•tate-atroke  accompliiihed  by  a  king  of  France,  with  the  co- 
operation of  him  who  was  the  greatest  amongMt  French  lordjs 
to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign  lovereign  —  there  wan  surely  in 
this  enough  to  excite  the  must  ardent  and  most  legitimate 
national  feelings.  They  did  not  show  themselves  promptly  or 
with  a  blaze.  The  "fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  after  so 
many  military  and  civil  troubleai,  had  great  weakneves  and 
deep-iieated  corruption  in  mind  and  cliaracter.  Nevertheless 
the  revulsion  against  the  treaty  of  Tmyes  was  real  and  serious, 
even  in  the  very  heart  of  the  party  attache<l  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  lie  was  obliged  to  Uy  ui>on  several  of  his  servants 
fomuil  injunctions  to  swear  to  this  peace,  which  seemed  to  them 
treason.  He  liad  great  difficulty  in  winning  John  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  his  brother  l^uis,  Binhop  of  Tli^rouennc,  over  to  it. 
**It  b  your  will,"  igud  they  ;  '*  we  will  uke  this  oath  ;  but  if 
we  do,  we  will  keep  it  to  the  hour  of  death.**  Many  less 
powerful  lonU,  who  liad  livecl  a  long  while  in  the  household 
of  Duke  John  the  Fearless,  quitted  his  son,  and  sorrowfully 
retume<l  to  their  own  homes.  They  were  treated  as  Armog- 
nacs,  but  they  persisted  in  calling  themselvea  good  and  loyal 
Frenchmen.  In  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  the  majority  of  tlic 
towns  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
decisive  and  the  roost  helpful  proof  of  this  awakening  of 
feeling  was  the  ease  experienced  by  the  dauphin,  who 
one  day  to  be  Charles  VII.,  in  maintaining  the  war  which« 
T  the  treaty  of  Troyea,  waa,  in  his  father's  and  his  mother's 
I  name,  mode  upon  him  by  the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke 
Burgundy.  This  war  lasted  more  than  three  years.  Several 
amongst  others,  Melun,  Crotoy,  Meaux,  and  St.  Riquier, 
an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  English  and 
On  the  2dd  of  March,  1421,  the  dauphin*s 
oommanded  by  Sire  de  la  Fayette,  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  those  of  Henry  V.,  whoae  broiber,  the  Duke  of  Clareooe» 
YOU  ni.  11 
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was  killed  in  action.  It  was  in  Perche,  Anjou,  Maine,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire,  and  in  Southern  France,  that  the  dauphin 
found  most  of  his  enterprising  and  devoted  partisans.  The 
sojourn  made  by  Henry  V.  at  Paris,  in  December,  1420,  with 
his  wife.  Queen  Catherine,  King  Charles  VI.,  Queen  Isabel, 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  not,  in  sjoite  of  galas  and 
acclamations,  a  substantial  and  durable  success  for  him.  His 
dignified  but  haughty  manners  did  not  pleafee  the  French ;  and 
he  either  could  not  or  would  not  render  them  more  easy  and 
amiable,  even  with  men  of  note  who  were  necessary  to  him. 
Marshal  Isle-Adam  one  day  went  to  see  him  in  camp  on  war- 
business.  The  king  considered  that  he  did  not  present  himself 
Avith  sufficient  ceremony.  '^  Isle- Adam,"  said  he,  "is  that  the 
robe  of  a  marshal  of  France  ?  "  "  Sir,  I  had  this  whity-gray 
robe  made  to  come  hither  by  water  aboard  of  Seine-boats." 
'•^  Hal "  said  the  king,  "  look  you  a  prince  in<the  face  when  you 
speak  to  him  ?  "  "  Sir,  it  is  the  custom  in  France,  that  when 
one  man  speaks  to  another,  of  whatever  rank  and  puissance  that 
other  may  be,  he  passes  for  a  sorry  fellow,  and  but  little  honora- 
ble, if  he  dares  not  look  him  in  the  face."  "It  is  not  our 
fashion,"  said  the  king ;  and  the  subject  dropped  there.  A 
popular  poet  of  the  time,  Alan  Chartier,  constituted  himself 
censor  of  the  moral  corruption  and  interpreter  of  the  patriotic 
paroxysms  caused  by  the  cold  and  harsh  supremacy  of  this  un- 
bending foreigner,  who  set  himself  up  for  King  of  'France,  and 
had  not  dhe  feeling  in  sympathy  with  the  French.  Alan  Char- 
tier's  Quadriloge  invectif  is  a  lively  and  sometimes  eloquent  alle- 
gory, in  which  France  personified  implores  her  three  children, 
the  clergy,  the  chivalry,  and  the  people,  to  forget  their  own 
quarrels  and  unite  to  save  their  mother  whilst  saving  themselves  ; 
and  this  pohtical  pamphlet  getting  spread  about  amongst  the 
provinces  did  good  service  to  the  national  cause  against  the  for- 
eign conqueror.  An  event  more  powerful  than  any  human  elo- 
quence occurred  to  give  the  dauphin  and  his  partisans  earlier 
hopes.     Towai'ds  the  end  of  August,  1422,  Henry  V.  fell  ill : 
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and,  too  etout-hearted  to  delude  )iimi«elf  as  to  hin  condition,  he 
thought  nu  lon(*er  of  anything  but  prcfMiring  hinuielf  for  deathl 
He  had  himself  reroove<l  to  Vinceunes,  called  his  councillurs 
about  him,  and  gave  them  his  last  royal  instructions.  ••  I  leave 
vou  the  government  of  France/*  said  he  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  **  onleas  our  brother  of  Burgundy  have  a 
mind  to  undertake  it ;  for,  above  all  things,  I  r<injure  you  not 
to  have  any  dissension  with  him.  If  that  hhouM  happen  — 
(lod  preserve  you  from  it!  —  the  affdini  of  this  kiiigilom.  which 
aeero  well  advanced  for  us,  wouhl  liecome  liad.**  As  soon  as  he 
Imd  done  with  politics  he  bade  his  doctors  tell  him  how  long  he 
hud  still  to  live.  One  of  them  knelt  down  l>efore  his  Ih-^I  and 
said,  ^Sir,  be  thinking  of  your  soul:  it  soemeth  to  us  that, 
MTing  the  divine  merry,  you  have  not  more  than  two  liours.** 
The  king  summone«l  his  e«»nf(*Mior  with  tli«  priests,  and  asked 
to  have  recited  to  him  the  penitential  {walms.  When  thry 
came  to  the  twentieth  versicle  i»f  the  Mi^errrf^  —  L't  <r<ii^rtMtur 
muri  Wrruanltm  (that  thr  mvi//s  »*/  J^rHsalrm  may  hr  huiU  w/»)«  — 
he  made  them  stop.  •*  Ah  !*'  sai<l  he,  *'if  Ood  hod  l»een  pleajied 
to  let  me  live  out  my  time,  I  wouhl.  after  putting  an  end  to  the 
war  in  France,  retlucing  the  dauphin  to  submission  or  driving 
him  out  of  the  kingdom  in  which  I  would  liave  establishcfl  a 
sound  peace,  have  gone  to  conquer  Jerusalem.  The  wars  I 
have  undertaken  have  hail  the  approval  of  all  the  pro|K*r  men 
•nd  of  the  mistt  htdy  penomigea ;  I  commence<l  them  and  have 
proaaented  them  withoal  ofl^iee  to  Go<l  or  peril  to  my  soul.'* 
These  were  his  laat  words.  The  chanting  of  the  psalms  was 
resumed  around  him,  and  he  expired  on  the  Slst  of  August, 
1422,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  A  great  soul  and  a  great  king; 
bat  a  great  example  also  of  the  boundless  errors  which  may  l>e 
fallen  into  by  the  greatest  men  when  they  pursue  with  arrogant 
confidence  their  own  views,  forgetting  the  laws  of  justice  and 
the  righta  of  other  men. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  1422,  less  than  two  months  after  the 
death  of  Henry  V.,  Charles  VI.,  King  of  France,  died  at  Paris 
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in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign.  As  soon  as  he  had  been 
buried  at  St.  Denis,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France 
according  to  the  will  of  Henry  V.,  caused  a  herald  to  pro- 
claim, "  Long  live  Henry  of  Lancaster,  King  of  England  and  of 
France !  '*  The  people's  voice  made  very  different  proclama- 
tion. It  had  always  been  said  that  the  public  evils  proceeded 
from  the  state  of  illness  into  which  the  unhappy  King  Charles 
had  fallen.  The  goodness  he  had  given  glimpses  of  in  his  lucid 
intervals  had  made  him  an  object  of  tender  pity.  Some  weeks 
yet  before  his  death,  when  he  had  entered  Paris  again,  the  inhab- 
itants, in  the  midst  of  their  sufferings  and  under  the  harsh  gov- 
ernment of  the  English,  had  seen  with  joy  their  poor  mad  king 
coming  back  amongst  them,  and  had  greeted  him  with  thou- 
sand-fold shouts  of  "  Noel !  "  His  body  lay  in  state  for  three 
days,  with  the  face  uncovered,  in  a  hall  of  the  hostel  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  multitude  went  thither  to  pray  for  him,  saying, 
"  Ah  !  dear  prince,  never  shall  we  have  any  so  good  as  thou 
wert ;  never  shall  we  see  thee  more.  Accursed  be  thy  death  ! 
Since  thou  dost  leave  us,  we  shall  never  have  aught  but  wars 
and  troubles.  As  for  thee,  thou  goest  to  thy  rest ;  as  for  us, 
we  remain  in  tribulation  and  sorrow.  We  seem  made  to  fall 
into  the  same  distress  as  the  children  of  Israel  during  the  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon." 

The  people's  instinct  was  at  the  same  time  right  and  wrong. 
France  had  yet  many  evil  days  to  go  through  and  cruel  trials  to 
endure  ;  she  was,  however,  to  be  saved  at  last ;  Charles  VI.  was 
to  be  followed  by  Charles  VII.  and  Joan  of  Arc. 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  HUNDRED  YEAR.S'   WAR. —CHARLES  VH.  AND  JOAN 
OF    ARC.     M22-U61. 

WHILST  Charlw  VI.  wa«  dying  at  Pam,  hia  »on  Charlea, 
the  dau|)hiti,  waa  on  hia  way  back  from  Saintonj^e  to 
B«rry,  where  he  nxually  reaided.  On  the  24th  of  October, 
1422,  at  Mehun-aur-Yi^vrc,  he  heard  of  his  father**  death.  For 
aix  cUvH  longer,  from  the  24 1 h  to  the  21Hh  of  Octoljer,  he  took 
no  atyle  but  that  of  regent,  aa  if  he  were  waiting  to  ace  what 
^<^^*s  g^n?  ^  hapi>en  eUewhere  in  respect  of  the  aucceaaion  to 
the  throne.  It  wan  only  when  he  knew  that,  on  the  27th  of 
Octolicr,  the  parliament  of  Paris  hail,  not  without  some  little 
heaitation  and  ambiguity,  recogniie<l  **  aa  King  of  England  and 
of  France,  Henrj-  VI.,  aon  of  Henr}*  V.  lately  deceaaed,**  thnt 
the  dauphin  Charlea  aaaumcd  on  the  80th  of  October,  in  his 
caatle  of  Mehun-aur-Y^rre,  the  title  of  king,  and  repaired  to 
Bourgea  to  inaugurate  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  hia  reign  aa 
riiarlea  VII. 

He  waa  twenty  jeara  old,  and  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  gain 
for  himself,  not  to  say  anything  of  glory,  the  confidence  and 
bopeaof  the  people.  He  paated  for  an  indolent  and  frivoloua 
prinoe,  aljondoned  to  hia  pleaaurea  only ;  one  whose  capacity 
there  waa  nothing  to  foreahadow,  and  of  whom  France*  oataide 
of  hia  own  court,  aoaroelj  ever  thought  at  all.  Some  days  be- 
fore his  aoceaaton  he  had  all  but  lost  hia  life  at  Rochelle  by 
the  andden  breaking  down  of  the  foom  in  the  episcopal  palace 
where  he  waa  ataying ;  and  ao  little  did  the  country  know  of 
what  bappeoed  to  him  that,  a  short  time  after  the  accident. 
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messengers  sent  by  some  of  his  partisans  had  arrived  at  Bourges 
to  inquire  if  the  prince  were  still  living.  At  a  time  when  not 
only  the  crown  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  existence  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation,  were  at  stake,  Charles  had  not  given  any 
signs  of  being  strongly  moved  by  patriotic  feelings.  "  He  was, 
in  person,  a  handsome  prince,  and  handsome  in  speech  with  all 
persons,  and  compassionate  towards  poor  folks,'*  says  his  con- 
temporary Monstrelet;  "but  he  did  not  readily  put  on  his 
harness,  and  he  had  no  heart  for  war  if  he  could  do  without 
it."  On  ascending  the  throne,  this  young  prince,  so  little  of 
the  politician  and  so  little  of  the  knight,  encountered  at  the 
head  of  his  enemies  the  most  able  amongst  the  politicians  and 
warriors  of  the  day  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  whom  his  brother 
Henry  V.  had  appointed  regent  of  France,  and  had  charged  to 
defend  on  behalf  of  his  nephew,  Henry  VI.,  a  child  in  the 
cradle,  the  crown  of  France,  already  more  than  half  won. 
Never  did  struggle  appear  more  unequal  or  native  king  more 
inferior  to  foreign  pretender. 

Sagacious  observers,  however,  would  have  easily  discerned 
in  the  cause  which  appeared  the  stronger  and  the  better  sup- 
ported many  seeds  of  weakness  and  danger.  When  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  heard  at  Arras,  that  Charles  VI. 
was  dead,  it  occurred  to  him  immediately  that  if  he  attended 
the  obsequies  of  the  English  King  of  France  he  would  be 
obliged,  French  prince  as  he  was,  and  cousin-german  of  Charles 
VI.,  to  yield  precedence  to  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France,  and  uncle  of  the  new  king,  Henry  VI.  He  resolved 
to  hold  aloof,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  to  Paris 
chamberlains  to  make  his  excuses  and  supply  his  place  with 
the  regent.  On  the  11th  of  November,  1422,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford followed  alone  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  King  of  France, 
and  alone  made  offering  at  the  mass.  Alone  he  went,  but  with 
the  sword  of  state  borne  before  him  as  regent.  Tlie  people  of 
Paris  cast  down  their  eyes  with  restrained  wrath.  "They  wept," 
says  a  contemporary,  "  and  not  without  cause,  for  they  knew 
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not  whether  fur  a  long,  long  while  they  would  liave  aii^r  kiug 
in  France.*'  But  they  did  not  for  long  confine  thenuelvon  to 
temn».  Two  i>oeU,  partly  in  I^tin  and  imrtly  in  French,  Rob- 
art  Bloudcl,  and  Ahui  C*hartier,  whiUt  deploring  the  public 
woM,  excited  the  popular  feeling.  Conapiraciet  aeon  followed 
the  tonga.  One  waa  net  on  foot  at  I'aritf  to  deliver  the  city  to 
King  CharloM  VII..  but  it  wan  stifl«.*<l  ruthleiely ;  several  bur- 
jOMcii  were  beheade<l,  and  one  woman  won  burned.  In  eeveral 
great  prorinoial  oitieis  at  Troyee  and  at  liheinu,  the  sanic  fer- 
ment ehowed  itaelf.  and  drew  down  the  name  Mverity.  Willtaro 
Prieiiee,  euiierior  of  the  (•annelite»,  was  accu^e<i  of  propagating 
•entiroenta  lavoralile  to  the  Jattpkim^  at  the  Hngliidi  called 
Charlet  VIU  lieing  brought,  in  npite  of  thi*  privile^et  of  hit 
gown,  before  John  C!auchon«  lieutnuuit  of  the  ra|>tAiii  of  Uhi*iniH 
[related  probably  to  Peter  Cauclum,  Binhop  of  Beauvnim  nho 
nine  yearn  afterwiird»  wan  to  sentence  Joan  of  Arc  to  be 
burned],  he  iitoutiy  replietl.  ''Never  was  Kn^linh  king  of  France, 
and  never  shall  l)e.**  The  country  had  no  mind  to  l>eliove  in  the 
oonquest  it  was  unden^inu ;  an<l  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
nott  puissant  ally  of  the  En^^lisdi.  nulkily  went  on  eluding  the 
eoniequencea  of  the  auti-natiimal  alliance  he  had  arci*ptt*d. 

Such  being  the  disposition  of  conquerors  and  conquered,  the 
jrar,  though  still  earned  on  with  great  spirit,  could  not,  and  in 
fact  did  not,  bring  aliout  any  decisive  result  from  1422  to  1429. 
Towns  were  alternately  uken,  lost,  and  reUkcn,  at  one  time  by 
the  French,  at  another  by  the  English  or  Burgtindians ;  petty 
aooounters  and  even  important  engagementa  took  place  with 
Ticissitudes  of  success  and  revenea  on  both  sides.  At  Crevant^ 
eur-Vonne,  on  the  Slat  of  July,  1428,  and  at  Vemeuil,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  17th  of  Augnai,  142i«  the  French  were 
beaten,  and  their  fiuthful  alliea,  the  Scoli,  eoffered  considerable 
horn.  In  the  latter  affisir,  however,  aeTeml  Norman  lorda  de- 
wrlad  the  Engliah  flag,  refusing  to^  flght  against  the  King  of 
Fraooe.  On  the  S6th  of  September,  1423,  at  La  Gravelle.  in 
the  French  were  Wotorious,  and  Du  Gueeolin  waa  oom- 
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memoratecl  in  their  victory.  Anne  de  Laval,  granddaughter  of 
the  great  Breton  warrior,  and  mistress  of  a  castle  hard  by  the 
scene  of  action,  sent  thither  her  son,  Andrew  de  Laval,  a  child 
twelve  years  of  age,  and,  as  she  buckled  with  her  own  hands 
the  sword  which  his  ancestor  had  worn,  she  said  to  him,  ''  God 
make  thee  as  valiant  as  he  whose  sword  this  was!  "  The  boy 
received  the  order  of  knighthood  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
became  afterwards  a  marshal  of  France.  Little  bands,  made 
up  of  volunteers,  attempted  enterprises  which  the  chiefs  of  the 
regular  armies  considered  impossible.  Stephen  de  Vignolles, 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  La  Hire,  resolved  to  succor  the 
town  of  Montargis,  besieged  by  the  English ;  and  young  Du- 
nois,  the  bastard  of  Orleans,  joined  him.  On  arriving,  Sep- 
tember 5,  1427,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  place,  a  priest  was 
encountered  in  their  road.  La  Hire  asked  him  for  absolution. 
The  priest  told  him  to  confess.  "  I  have  no  time  for  that,"  said 
La  Hire  ;  "  I  am  in  a  hurry ;  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  sins  all 
that  men  of  war  are  in  the  habit  of  doing."  Whereupon,  says 
the  chronicler,  the  chaplain  gave  him  absolution  for  what  it 
was  worth ;  and  La  Hire,  putting  his  hands  together,  said, 
*'  God,  I  pray  Thee  to  do  for  La  Hire  this  day  as  much  as  Thou 
wouldst  have  La  Hire  do  for  Thee  if  he  were  God  and  Thou 
wert  La  Hire."  And  Montargis  was  rid  of  its  besiegers.  The 
English  determined  to  become  masters  of  Mont  St.  Michel  au 
p^ril  de  la  mer,  that  abbey  built  on  a  rock  facing  the  western 
coast  of  Normandy  and  surrounded  every  day  by  the  waves  of 
ocean.  The  thirty-second  abbot,  Robert  Jolivet,  promised  to 
give  the  place  up  to  them,  and  went  to  Rouen  with  that  design  ; 
but  one  of  his  monks,  John  Enault,  being  elected  vicar-general 
by  the  chapter,  and  supported  by  some  valiant  Norman  war- 
riors, offered  an  obstinate  resistance  for  eight  years,  baffled  all 
the  attacks  of  the  English,  and  retained  the  abbey  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  King  of  France.  The  inhabitants  of  La  Rochelle 
rendered  the  same  service  to  the  king  and  to  France  in  a  more 
important  case.     On  the  15th  of  August,  1427,  an  English  fleet 
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of  A  hundred  and  twenty  tail,  it  ii  iiaid,  appeared  off  their  city 
with  ioTadiiig  troopa  aboard.  The  Rochellese  immediately 
levied  upon  theroaelves  an  extraordinary  tax,  and  put  them- 
M'lveu  in  a  state  of  defence;  troojia  rained  in  the  neighlxir- 
houd  went  and  occupied  the  heighu  bordering  on  the  coaot; 
and  a  bold  lireton  Miilor.  liernanl  de  Kercabin,  put  to  tea  to 
meet  the  enemy,  with  fthijui  arme<l  on  privateer*.  The  attempt 
i)f  the  English  Heemeil  to  them  to  t.ffer  more  danger  than 
chanee  of  »ucce«a;  and  they  witlidrew.  Thu«  Charles  VII. 
I  kept  poaue—ion  of  the  only  8ea|>ort  remaining  to  the  crown. 
Almodt  everywhere  in  the  midi*t  of  a  war  an  indecisive  aa  it 
Wiu  obiitinate  local  |>atriotii»m  and  the  spirit  of  chivalry'  suc- 
cemfully  diiiputed  agoinnt  foreign  supremacy  the  scattered  frag- 
mentu  of  the  fatherlaml  and  the  thnme. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  thin  doubtful  condition  of  events 
and  of  minds  the  Duke  of  lUnlford  determined  to  aim  a  grand 
blow  at  the  national  |>arty  in  France  and  at  her  king.  After 
Paria  and  Rouen,  Orleans  was  the  most  important  city  in  tiie 
kingdom  ;  it  waa  aa  supreme  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire  as 
Paris  and  Rouen  were  on  those  of  the  Seine.  After  luiving 
obtained  from  England  conaideralile  reH;nforcement«  commanded 
by  leaders  of  ex|>erience,  the  English  commenced,  in  October, 
1428,  the  oiege  of  Orleana.  The  approachea  to  the  pUco  were 
occupied  in  force,  and  bastilles  cloaelj  connected  one  with 
another  were  conatnicted  around  the  walla.  As  a  Act-oflf,  the 
moat  valiant' warriom  of  France,  La  Hire,  Dunois,  Xaintmillea, 
and  the  Marahal  La  Fayette  threw  themselves  into  Orleana, 
the  garrison  of  which  amountetl  to  scarcely  twelve  hundred 
men.  Several  towns,  Ik>urgeft,  Poitien,  and  I^  Rochelle,  sent 
thither  money,  munitions,  and  militia :  the  atatea-general,  aa- 
sembleil  at  Chinon,  voted  an  extraordinary  aid ;  and  Charles 
VII.  called  out  the  regulars  and  the  reserves.  AHsaultn  on  the 
one  aide  and  aortiea  on  the  other  were  begun  with  ardor.  Be- 
siegers and  besieged  quite  felt  that  they  were  engaged  in  a 
deeisiTe  atnig^  The  first  encounter  was  unfortunate  for  the 
▼OL.  m.  IS 
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Orleannese.  In  a  fight  called  the  Herring  affair,  they  were  un- 
successful in  an  attempt  to  carry  off  a  supply  of  victuals  and 
salt  fish  which  Sir  John  Falstolf  was  bringing  to  the  besiegers. 
Being  a  little  discouraged,  they  offered  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
to  place  their  city  in  his  hands,  that  it  might  not  fall  into  those 
of  the  English  ;  and  Philip  the  Good  accepted  the  offer,  but 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  made  a  formal  objection  :  *'  He  didn't 
care,"  he  said,  "  to  beat  the  bushes  for  another  to  get  the  birds." 
Philip  in  displeasure  withdrew  from  the  siege  the  small  force 
of  Burgundians  he  had  sent.  .  The  English  remained  alone 
before  the  place,  which  was  every  day  harder  pressed  and  more 
strictly  blockaded.  The  besieged  were  far  from  foreseeing  what 
succor  was  preparing  for  them. 

This  very  year,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1428,  at  Domreihy,  a 
little  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse,  between  Neufchateau 
and  Vaucouleurs,  on  the  edge  of  the  frontier  from  Champagne 
to  Lorraine,  the  young  daughter  of  simple  tillers  of  the  soil,  "of 
good  life  and  repute,  herself  a  good,  simple,  gentle  girl,  no  idler, 
occupied  hitherto  in  sewing  or  spinning  with  her  mother,  or 
driving  afield  her  parent's  sheep,  and  sometimes,  even,  when 
her  father's  turn  came  round,  keeping  for  him  the  whole  flock  of 
the  commune,"  was  fulfilling  her  sixteenth  year.  It  was  Joan 
of  Arc,  whom  all  her  neighbors  called  Joannette.  She  was  no 
recluse  ;  she  often  went  with  her  companions  to  sing  and  eat 
cakes  beside  the  fountain  hy  the  gooseherry-husJi,  under  an  old 
beech,  which  was  called  iha  fairy-tree  :  but  dancing  she  did  not 
like.  She  was  constant  at  church,  she  delighted  in  the  sound  of 
the  bells,  she  went  often  to  confession  and  communion,  and  she 
blushed-  when  her  fair  friends  taxed  her  with  being  too  religious. 
In  1421,  when  Joan  was  hardly  nine,  a  band  of  Anglo-Burgun- 
dians  penetrated  into  her  country,  and  transferred  thither  the 
ravages  of  war.  The  village  of  Domremy  and  the  little  town 
of  Vaucouleurs  were  French,  and  faithful  to  the  French  king- 
ship ;  and  Joan  wept  to  see  the  lads  of  her  parish  returning 
bruised  and  bleeding  from  encounters  with  the  enemy.      Her 
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rektkxM  and  ndghbora  were  ono  day  obliged  to  take  to  flighty 
and  at  their  return  they  found  their  houses  bume<i  ur  duvan- 
tated.  Joan  wondered  whether  it  could  |>oitiibly  be  that  God 
permitted  such  oxcesMS  and  disasten.  In  142o,  on  a  summer's 
day,  at  noon,  she  was  in  her  father's  little  garden.  She  heard 
a  Toico  calling  her,  at  her  right  side,  in  the  direction  of  the 
chim;li,  and  a  great  briglitucvM  Uiuiie  u|)on  her  at  the  same  time 
in  the  same  spot.  At  finit  she  was  frightened,  but  she  recov- 
ered herself  on  finding  tlut  'Mt  was  a  worthy  Yoice  ;**  and,  at 
the  second  call,  she  perceived  that  it  was  the  voice  of  angeU. 
"  I  saw  them  with  my  bodily  eyes,"  she  said,  six  years  later,  to 
her  judges  at  Rcmen,  **  as  plainly  as  1  sec  you  ;  when  they 
departed  from  mo  I  wept,  and  would  fain  have  Imd  them  take 
mo  with  them.*'  The  ap|Miritiuiis  came  again  and  again,  and 
exhorted  her  **  to  go  to  France  for  to  deliver  the  kingilum." 
She  became  dreamy,  rapt  in  constant  mcilitation.  **  I  could  en- 
dure no  longer,"  said  slie,  at  a  later  period,  **aiid  the  time  went 
heavily  with  me  aa  with  a  woman  in  travail.**  She  endcil  by 
telling  ever}'thing  to  her  father,  who  listened  to  her  words  anx- 
iouhly  At  firsts  and  afterwards  wnithfuUy.  lie  himself  one  night 
dreamed  tluit  his  daughter  luul  followed  the  king's  men-al-arniti 
to   France,  and   from   that    moment  lie   kept  her  under  strict 

i|>ertntendenoe.  **  If  I  knew  of  your  sister's  ^ing,**  he  said 
to  his  aons^  '*  I  would  bid  you  drown  her ;  and,  if  you  did  not 
do  it,  I  would  drr)wn  her  m^-self."  Joan  submitte<l :  there  was 
no  leaven  of  pride  in  her  sublimation,  and  she  did  ^lot  sup|iose 
that  her  interoouTBe  with  celeatial  voioaa  relieve«l  her  from* the 
duty  of  obeying  her  parents.  Attempts  were  made  to  distract 
her  mind.  A  young  man  who  had  courted  her  was  induce<l  to 
say  that  ho  had  a  promise  of  marriage  from  her,  and  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  it.  Joan  went  before  the  eceleeiaatical  judge, 
made  affirmation  that  she  had  given  no  promise,  and  without 
dilBonlty  gained  her  eaiiw«  £ver}'body  believed  and  retpeotad 
her. 

In  a  villaft  hard  by  Domremy  ahe  had  an  uncle  whoee  w'it& 
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was  near  her  confinement;  she  got  herself  invited  to  go  and 
nurse  her  aunt,  and*  thereupon  she  opened  her  heart  to  her 
uncle,  repeating  to  him  a  popular  saying,  which  had  spread 
indeed  throughout  the  country :  *'  Is  it  not  said  that  a  woman 
shall  ruin  France,  and  a  young  maid  restore  it  ?  "  She  pressed 
him  to  take  her  to  Vaucouleurs  to  Sire  Robert  de  Baudricourt, 
captain  of  the  bailiwick,  for  she  wished  to  go  to  the  dauphin 
and  carry  assistance  to  him.  Her  uncle  gave  way,  and  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1428,  he  did  take  her  to  Vaucouleurs.  ''  I  come 
on  behalf  of  my  Lord,"  said  she  to  Sire  de  Baudricourt,  ''  to 
bid  you  send  word  to  the  dauphin  to  keep  himself  well  in  hand, 
and  not  give  battle  to  his  foes,  for  my  Lord  will  presently  give 
him  succor."  '*•  Who  is  thy  lord?  "  asked  Baudricourt.  "  The 
King  of  Heaven,"  answered  Joan.  Baudricourt  set  her  down 
for  mad,  and  urged  her  uncle  to  take  her  back  to  her  parents 
"with  a  good  slap  o'  the  face." 

In  July,  1428,  a  fresh  invasion  of  Burgundians  occurred  at 
Domremy,  and  redoubled  the  popular  excitement  there.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  report  touching  the  siege  of  Orleans  arrived 
there.  Joan,  more  and  more  passionately  possessed  with  her 
idea,  returned  to  Vaucouleurs.  **  I  must  go,"  said  she  to  Sire 
de  Baudricourt,  *'  for  to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans.  I  will  go, 
should  I  have  to  wear  off  my  legs  to  the  knee."  She  had 
returned  to  Vaucouleurs  without  taking  leave  of  her  parents. 
'*  Had  I  possessed,"  said  she,  in  1431,  to  her  judges  at  Rouen, 
**  a  hundred  fathers  and  a  hundred  mothers,  and  had  I  been 
a  king's  daughter,  I  should  have  gone."  Baudricourt,  im- 
pressed without  being  convinced,  did  not  oppose  her  remaining 
at  Vaucouleurs,  and  sent  an  account  of  this  singular  young 
girl  to  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  at  Nancy,  and  perhaps  even, 
according  to  some  chronicles,  to  the  king's  court.  Joan  lodged 
at  Vaucouleurs  in  a  wheelwright's  house,  and  passed  three 
weeks  there,  spinning  with  her  hostess,  and  dividing  her  time 
between  work  and  church.  There  was  much  talk  in  Vaucou- 
leurs of  her,  and  her  visions,  and  her  purpose.     John  of  Metz 
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[alao  called  John  of  NoY^lonpoiil],  a  knight  serving  with  Sire 
da  Raudricoiirt,  doftired  to  see  her,  and  went  to  the  whet*l- 
Wright '».  ♦♦  What  do  yon  here,  my  dear?**  said  he;  **  must 
the  king  bo  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  wo  l»ec<»me  Kng- 
Vth  ?  **  ^  I  am  come  hitlier,**  answered  Joan,  '*  to  sfteak  to 
Robert  do  Rniiflricourt,  that  he  may  )>c  pleased  to  take  me  or 
liave  me  taken  to  the  king ;  but  he  pays  no  hee<l  to  me  or  my 
words.  However,  I  mtiat  be  with  the  king  before  the  middle 
of  Lent^  for  none  in  the  world,  nor  kings,  nor  dukes,  nor 
daughter  of  the  Scottish  king  can  recover  the  kingdom  of 
France ;  there  is  no  help  but  in  me.  Assuredly  I  would  far 
rather  be  spinning  beside  my  poor  mother,  for  this  other  is  not 
my  condition  ;  but  I  must  go  ami  do  the  work  l>ecauso  my 
Lord  wIlU  that  I  should  do  it.**  »•  Who  is  your  lonl  ?  **  ••  The 
I^rd  (lod.**  **  By  my  faith,**  sai<l  the  knight,  S4*ittng  Joan*s 
hands,  **  I  will  take  you  to  the  king,  (icmI  helping.  When  will 
you  set  out  ?  **  ^*  Rather  now  than  to-morrow ;  rather  to-mor- 
row than  later.**  Vaucouleurs  was  full  of  the  fame  and  the 
nyings  of  Joan.  Another  knight,  Bertrand  tie  Poulengy. 
offered,  aa  John  of  .Met/,  hail,  to  U*  her  escort.  Duke  Charles 
of  Ix>rraino  wished  to  see  her,  and  sent  for  her  to  Nancy.  Old 
and  ill  as  he  waa,  he  had  doserte<l  the  duchess  his  wife,  a  virtu- 
ooa  lady,  and  was  leading  anything  but  a  regular  life.  11'^ 
■aked  Joan*s  advice  about  his  health.  **  I  have  no  power  to 
cure  you,**  said  Joan,  **  bat  go  back  to  your  wife  and  help  me 
in  that  for  which  God  ordains  me.**  The  duke  ordered  her  four 
golflen  crowns,  and  she  returned  to  Vaucouleurs,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  her  departure.  There  was  no  want  of  confidence 
and  good  will  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Vaucouleuns  in 
forwarding  her  preparationa.  John  of  Metz,  the  knight  charged 
to  accompany  her,  asked  her  if  she  intended  to  make  the  joumej 
in  her  poor  red  rustic  petticoats.  *'  I  would  like  to  don  man's 
elotbes,**  answered  Joan.  Subscriptions  were  made  to  give  her 
a  stdtable  costume.  She  was  supplied  with  a  horse,  a  coat  of 
aaQ,  a  lance,  a  sword,  the  complete  equipment,  indeed,  of  a 
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man-at-arms ;  and  a  lying's  messenger  and  an  archer  formed  her 
train.  Baudricourt  made  them  swear  to  escort  her  safely,  and 
on  the  25th  of  February,  1429,  he  bade  her  farewell^  and  all  he 
said  was,  *'  Away  then,  Joan,  and  come  what  may." 

Charles  VII.  was  at  that  time  residing  at  Chinon,  in  Touraine. 
In  order  to  get  there  Joan  had  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  to  go,  in  a  country  occupied  here  and  there  by  English 
and  Burgundians,  and  everywhere  a  theatre  of  war.  She  took 
eleven  days  to  do  this  journey,  often  marching  by  night,  never 
giving  up  man's  dress,  disquieted  by  no  difficulty  and  no  danger, 
and  testifying  no  desire  for  a  halt  save  to  worship  God.  "  Could 
we  hear  mass  daily,"  said  she  to  her  comrades,  "  we  should  do 
well."  They  only  consented  twice,  first  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Urban,  and  again  in  the  principal  church  of  Auxerre.  As  they 
were  full  of  respect,  though  at  the  same  time  also  of  doubt, 
towards  Joan,  she  never  had  to  defend  herself  against  their 
familiarities,  but  she  had  constantly  to  dissipate  their  disquie- 
tude touching  the  reality  or  the  character  of  her  mission.  "  Fear 
nothing,"  she  said  to  them  ;  "  God  shows  me  the  way  I  should 
go ;  for  thereto  was  I  born."  On  arriving  at  the  village  of  St. 
Catherine-de-Fierbois,  near  Chinon,  she  heard  three  masses  on 
the  same  day,  and  had  a  letter  written  thence  to  the  king,  to 
announce  her  coming  and  to  ask  to  see  him  ;  she  had  gone,  she 
said,  a  hundred  and  fifty  leagues  to  come  and  tell  him  things 
which  would  be  most  useful  to  him.  Charles  VII.  and  his  coun- 
cillors hesitated.  The  men  of  war  did  not  like  to  believe  that 
a  little  peasant-girl  of  Lorraine  was  coming  to  bring  the  king 
a  more  effectual  support  than  their  own.  Nevertheless  some, 
and  the  most  heroic  amongst  them,  —  Dunois,  La  Hire,  and 
Xaintrailles,  —  were  moved  by  what  was  told  of  this  young  girl. 
The  letters  of  Sire  de  Baudricourt,  though  full  of  doubt,  suffered 
a  gleam  of  something  like  a  serious  impression  to  peep  out ; 
and  why  should  not  the  king  receive  this  young  girl  whom  the 
captain  of  Vaucouleurs  had  thought  it  a  duty  to  send  ?  It 
would  soon  be  seen  what  she  was  and  what  she  would  do.    The 
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jmliticiArM  aimI  courtiers,  MpecUdlj  tho  mmt  tnMt«d  of  th«m, 
CtM>r^  de  U  Tr^moille,  the  king*ii  favorite,  shrugged  their 
shouldeim.  What  eould  be  expected  from  the  dreamt  of  a  young 
poamint  pri  of  nineteen?  Inflaences  of  a  more  prirate  charac- 
leiPaiid  more  diapoeed  towanU  iijnifMithy  —  Yolandc  of  Armgon, 
for  iniitanrc.  Queen  of  Sicily  and  moiher>in-law  of  (^hiirle^  VII., 
and  ]>erhapm  aliH>,  her  daughter*  the  young  que<*n,  Mary  of 
Anjoo,  were  urgent  for  tho  king  to  reply  to  Joan  that  she 
might  go  to  Chinon.  She  wan  authorize<l  to  do  so,  and«  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1429,  she  witli  her  eommden  arnve<I  at  tho  royal 
renidenoe. 

At  the  very  fimt  moment  two  inridenta  o<*rurre<l  to  atill  fur- 
ther increaite  the  curiosity  of  whioh  nhe  uas  the  ohjiM't.  Quite 
elone  to  Chin<Mi  Mime  vagaliondH,  it  in  Miid,  had  |>rt*fiAn><I  an 
nm1ui44Mde  for  the  jiurfMjiio  of  deK|>oiliiig  her,  her  ami  lu-r  train. 
Sin  p. I  vied  clone  hy  them  without  the  lcaj»t  olMtacle.  'Hie  rumor 
went  that  at  her  appnioi'h  they  were  Htnirk  motionleiM,  ainl  liad 
been  unahle  to  attempt  their  wicktil  piupofte.  Joan  wan  rather 
tall,  Wfll  idiapvd,  dark,  with  a  look  of  comiioKure,  animation, 
and  gentleneaa.  A  man-at-onms  who  met  Iut  on  her  way, 
thou<rht  her  pretty,  and  with  an  impiouM  oath  expre«e«I  a  coarne 
sentiment.  **  Ala^i !  **  said  Joan,  **  thou  hla.<«phemc*iit  thy  (t<Ml, 
and  yet  thou  art  no  near  thy  death  !  "  lie  dniwiietl  himM'If, 
it  is  said,  noon  after.  Already  jiopular  f«*eling  wan  sum*iind- 
ing  her  manrellous  mi»ion  with  a  halo  of  instantancoiui 
miraeleH. 

On  her  arrival  at  Cltinon  she  at  first  lo<lge<l  with  an  honest 
family  near  the  castle.  For  three  days  longer  then'  wa.s  a  delib- 
eration in  the  council  as  to  wliother  the  king  ought  to  receive 
her.  But  there  was  had  newa  from  Orleans.  There  were  no 
more  troo|is  to  send  thither,  and  there  was  no  money  forthcom- 
ing :  the  king's  treasurer,  it  was  said,  had  hut  four  crowns  in 
tlie  ohesL  If  Orleans  were  taken,  the  king  would  perhaps  be 
reduced  to  aeddiig  a  ftfug^  in  9|Ndn  or  in  ScotUnd.  Joan 
promised  to  set  OrleMM  free.     The  Orleannese  themselvea  were 
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clamorous  for  her ;  Dunois  kept  up  their  spirits  with  the  expec- 
tation of  this  marvellous  assistance.  It  was  decided  that  the 
king  should  receive  her.  She  had  assigned  to  her  for  residence 
an  apartment  in  the  tower  of  the  Coudray^  a  block  of  quarters 
adjoining  the  royal  mansion,  and  she  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  William  Bellier,  an  officer  of  the  king's  household, 
whose  wife  was  a  woman  of  great  piety  and  excellent  fame. 
On  the  9th  of  March,  1429,  Joan  was  at  last  introduced  into 
the  king's  presence  by  the  Count  of  VendOme,  high  steward,  in 
the  great  hall  on  the  first  story,  a  portion  of  the  wall  and  the 
fireplace  being  still  visible  in  the  present  day.  It  was  evening, 
candle-light ;  and  nearly  three  hundred  knights  were  present. 
Charles  kept  himself  a  little  aloof,  amidst  a  group  of  warriors 
and  courtiers  more  richly  dressed  than  he.  According  to  some 
chroniclers,  Joan  had  demanded  that  "  she  should  not  be  de- 
ceived, and  should  have  pointed  out  to  her  him  to  whom  she 
Avas  to  speak ; "  others  affirm  that  she  went  straight  to  the  king, 
whom  she  had  never  seen,  "  accosting  him  humbly  and  simply, 
like  a  poor  little  shepherdess,"  says  an  eye-witness,  and,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  "  making  the  usual  bends  and  rever- 
ences as  if  she  had  been  brought  up  at  court."  Whatever  may 
have  been  her  outward  behavior,  <'  Gentle  dauphin,"  she  said  to 
the  king  (for  she  did  not  think  it  right  to  call  him  king  so  long 
as  he  was  not  crowned),  my  name  is  Joan  the  maid ;  the  King 
of  Heaven  sendeth  you  word  by  me  that  you  shall  be  anointed 
and  crowned  in  the  city  of  Rheims,  and  shall  be  lieutenant  of 
the  King  of  Heaven,  who  is  King  of  France.  It  is  God's  pleas- 
ure that  our  enemies  the  English  should  depart  to  their  own 
country ;  if  they  depart  not  evil  will  come  to  them,  and  the 
kingdom  is  sure  to  continue  yours."  Charles  was  impressed 
without  being  convinced,  as  so  many  others  had  been  before,  or 
were,  as  he  was,  on  that  very  day.  He  saw  Joan  again  several 
times.  She  did  not  delude  herself  as  to  the  doubts  he  still 
entertained.  "  Gentle  dauphin,"  she  said  to  him  one  day,  "  why 
do  you  not  believe  me  ?     I  say  unto  you  that  God  hath  compas- 
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cton  on  jou,  jour  kin^om,  and  your  people ;  St  Ix)ub  and 
Charlemagne  are  kiievling  before  Him,  making  prayer  for  you, 
and  I  will  taj  unto  you,  eo  pleaae  you,  a  thing  which  will  give 
you  to  undentand  that  you  ought  to  believe  me.**  Charlen  gave 
her  audience  on  thia  occasion  in  the  preitenoc,  according  to  some 
accounts,  of  four  witoeaaea,  the  moKt  trusted  uf  his  intimates, 
who  swore  to  reveal  nothing,  and,  acconling  to  othtTs,  com- 
pletely alone.  ^*What  she  said  to  him  there  is  none  who 
knows,**  wrote  Alan  Chartier,  a  short  time  aAer  [in  July, 
1429],  ''  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  wss  all  radiant  with  joy 
tliereat  as  at  a  revelation  fn>m  the  Holy  Spirit/*  M.  Wnllon, 
altar  a  scrupulous  sifting  of  i*videnci>,  lias  given  the  following 
exposition  of  this  mysterious  inter\'icw.  **  Sire  dc  lifib^y,**  he 
Mya,  **  who  was  in  his  youth  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  IkhI- 
eharober  on  the  mo»t  familiar  terms  with  (*harles  \'1I.,  told 
Peter  Sala,  giving  the  king  himself  as  bin  authority  for  the 
•torj«  that  one  day,  at  the  jieriod  of  his  greatest  adversity,  the 
prince,  vainly  looking  for  a  remedy  against  ao  many  troublea, 
entered  in  the  morning,  alone,  into  his  orator>',  and  there,  with- 
cot  uttering  a  word  aloud,  made  prayer  to  God  from  the  deptlw 
of  his  heart  that  if  he  were  the  true  heir,  issue  of  the  houM*  of 
PVmnce  (and  a  doubt  was  possible  with  such  a  queen  as  Isabel 
of  Bavaria),  and  the  kingdom  ought  justly  to  bo  his,  God  would 
be  pleeeed  to  keep  and  defend  it  for  him  ;  if  not,  to  give  him 
gnee  to  escape  without  death  or  impriiMmment,  and  find  safety 
In  Spain  or  in  Scotland,  where  he  intended  in  the  last  resort  to 
■eek  a  refuge.  This  prayer,  known  to  God  alone,  the  Moid 
reealle<l  to  the  mind  of  Charles  VII. ;  and  thus  is  expUinetl  the 
joy  which,  as  the  witneesos  say,  he  testifieil,  whilst  none  at  that 
time  knew  the  cause.  Joan  bj  thb  revelation  not  only  caused 
the  king  to  Mieve  in  her ;  ahe  cnoied  him  to  believe  in  him- 
self and  his  right  and  title :  though  she  never  spoke  in  that  way 
aa  of  her  own  motion  to  the  king,  it  waa  alwajra  a  superior 
power  apeaking  by  her  voice.  *  I  tell  thee  on  behalf  of  my 
▼OL.  III.  18 
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Lord  that  thou  art  true  heir  of  France,  and  son  of  the  king.' " 
(^Jeanne  d'Arc,  by  M.  Wallon,  t.  i.  p.  32.) 

Whether  Charles  VII.  were  or  were  not  convinced  by  this 
interview  of  Joan's  divine  jnission,  he  clearly  saw  that  many  of 
those  about  him  had  little  or  no  faith  in  it,  and  that  other 
proofs  were  required  to  upset  their  doubts.  He  resolved  to  go 
to  Poitiers,  where  his  council,  the  parliament,  and  several 
learned  members  of  the  Univer.-ity  of  Paris  were  in  session, 
and  have  Joan  put  to  the  strictest  examination.  When  she 
learned  her  destination,  she  said,  "  In  the  name  of  God,  I  know 
that  I  shall  have  tough  work  there,  but  my  Lord  will  help  me. 
Let  us  go,  then,  for  God's  sake."  On  her  arrival  at  Poitiers,  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1429,  she  was  placed  in  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable families  in  the  toAvn,  that  of  John  Rabuteau,  advocate- 
general  in  parliament.  The  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  Reginald  de 
Chartres,  Chancellor  of  France,  five  bishops,  the  king's  council- 
lors, several  learned  doctors,  and  amongst  others  Father  Seguin, 
an  austere  and  harsh  Dominican,  repaired  thither  to  question  her. 
When  she  saw  them  come  in,  she  went  and  sat  down  at  the  end 
of  the  bench,  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted  with  her.  For 
two  hours  they  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  showing  her,  "  by 
fair  and  gentle  arguments,"  that  she  was  not  entitled  to  belief. 
"Joan,"  said  William  Aimery,  professor  of  theology,  "you  ask 
for  men-at-arms,  and  you  say  that  it  is  God's  pleasure  that  the 
English  should  leave  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  depart  to  their 
own  land ;  if  so,  there  is  no  need  of  men-at-arms,  for  God's 
pleasure  alone  can  discomfit  them,  and  force  them  to  return  to 
their  homes."  "In  the  name  of  God,"  answered  Joan,  "the 
men-at-arms  will  do  battle,  and  God  will  give  them  victory." 
Master  William  did  not  urge  his  point.  The  Dominican,  Seguin, 
"  a  very  sour  man,"  says  the  chronicle,  asked  Joan  what  lan- 
guage the  voices  spoke  to  her.  "  Better  than  yours,"  answered 
Joan.  The  doctor  spoke  the  Limousine  dialect.  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  God?  "  he  asked,  ill-humoredly.  "  More  than  you  do," 
retorted   Joan,  offended.     "Well,"  rejoined  the  monk,   "God 
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fdrhidB  l>elicf  in  you  without  somo  sign  tending  thereto :  I  ^hall 
tiot  give  tho  king  advioa  to  trust  roen-«tHirmii  to  you,  and  put 
them  in  iH?ril  on  your  simple  word.*'  **  In  the  name  of  God," 
said  Joan,  '*  I  am  not  come  to  Poitiers  to  show  signs  ;  take  me 
to  Orleans,  and  I  will  give  jroa  aigmi  of  what  I  am  sent  for. 
Let  me  have  ever  so  few  roen-atnuins  given  me,  and  I  will  go  to 
Orleans;**  then,  addressing  another  of  the  examtnerH,  Master 
Peter  of  Versailles,  who  was  aftenn'anls  Bishop  of  Meaux,  she 
Mud,  ''  I  know  nor  A  nor  H ;  hut  in  our  Ix)rd's  Imok  there  is 
more  tlian  in  your  liooks:  I  come  on  Itelialf  of  the  King  of 
Heaven  to  cause*  the  siege  of  Orleaiui  to  bo  raised,  and  to  take 
the  king  U)  Uheims,  tluit  he  may  Ijo  crowned  and  nnointecl 
there.**  'Flio  examination  was  prolonge«l  for  a  fortnight,  not 
without  symptemis  of  imfiatience  on  the  part  of  Joan.  At  the 
end  of  it,  slie  said  to  one  of  the  doctors,  John  Krault,  ♦•  Have 
you  paper  an<l  ink  ?  Write  wluit  I  sliall  miv  to  you.**  And  she 
dictated  a  form  of  letter  which  became,  iMinie  weeks  later,  the 
manifesto  addressed  in  a  more  dcvelo|)ed  sha|>e  by  her  from 
Orleans  to  the  Knglish,  calling  U|ion  them  to  raise  tho  siege  and 
pat  a  stop  to  the  war.  The  chief  of  thosu  piously  and  {latrint^ 
ioally  heroic  phrases  were  as  follows:  — 
**  Jesu  Maria, 

**  King  of  Hngland,  account  to  the  King  of  Heaven  for  His 
blood  royal.  Give  up  to  the  Maid  the  keys  of  all  the  gcMxl 
iDWiis  you  have  taken  by  force.  She  is  come  from  God  to 
tfenge  the  blood  royal,  and  quite  ready  to  make  peace,  if  you 
will  render  proper  aooount.  If  you  do  not  so  I  am  a  war-chief ; 
hk  whatsoever  pUce  I  shall  fall  in  with  your  folks  in  France,  if 
ttiaj  be  not  willing  to  obey,  I  shall  make  them  get  thence, 
jvbether  they  will  or  not ;  and  if  they  be  willing  to  obey,  I  will 
ive  them  to  mercy.  .  .  .  The  Maid  cometh  from  the  King 

Heaven  as  His  representative,  to  thrust  you  out  of  France ; 

doth  promise  and  certify  you  that  she  will  make  therein  such 

kmkm  [greet  tumult],  tluit  for. a  thousand  jtmn  hitherto 

France  was  never  the  like.  .  .  .  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  call 
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yourself  regent  of  Frant^e,  the  Maid  doth  pray  you  and  request 
you  not  to  bring  destruction  on  yourself;  if  you  do  not  justice 
towards  her,  she  will  do  the  finest  deed  ever  done  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

"  Writ  on  Tuesday  in  the  great  week  "  [Easter  week,  March, 
1429].     Subscribed;    '-'Hearken  to  the  news  from  Crod  and  the 

Maidr 

At  the  end  of  their  examination,  the  doctors  decided  in  Joan's 
favor.  Two  of  them,  the  Bishop  of  Castres,  Gerard  Machet, 
the  king's  confessor,  and  Master  John  Erault,  recognized  the 
divine  nature  of  her  mission.  She  was,  they  said,  the  virgin 
foretold  in  the  ancient  prophecies,  notably  in  those  of  Merlin ; 
and  the  most  exacting  amongst  them  approved  of  the  king's 
having  neither  accepted  nor  rejected,  with  levity,  the  promises 
made  by  Joan;  "after  a  grave  inquiry  there  had  been  discovered 
in  her,"  they  said,  "  nought  but  goodness,  humility,  devotion, 
honesty,  simplicity.  Before  Orleans  she  professes  to  be  going  to 
show  her  sign  ;  so  she  must  be  taken  to  Orleans,  for  to  give  her 
up  without  any  appearance  on  her  part  of  evil  would  be  to  fight 
against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  become  unworthy  of  aid  from 
God."  After  the  doctors'  examination  came  that  of  the  women. 
Three  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  France,  Yolande  of  Arragon, 
Queen  of  Sicily ;  the  Countess  of  Gaucourt,  wife  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Orleans ;  and  Joan  de  Mortemer,  wife  of  Robert  le 
MaQon,  Baron  of  Treves,  were  charged  to  examine  Joan  as  to 
her  life  as  a  woman.  They  found  therein  nothing  but  truth, 
virtue,  and  modesty ;  "  she  spoke  to  them  with  such  sweetness 
and  grace,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  that  she  drew  tears  from  their 
eyes ; "  and  she  excused  herself  to  them  for  the  dress  she  wore, 
and  for  which  the  sternest  doctors  had  not  dreamed  of  reproach- 
ing her.  "  It  is  more  decent,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun, 
"  to  do  such  things  in  man's  dress,  since  they  must  be  done 
along  with  men."  The  men  of  intelligence  at  court  bowed 
down  before  this  village-saint,  who  was  coming  to  bring  to  the 
king  in  his  peril  assistance  from  God ;  the  most  valiant  men  of 
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war  wer«  moved  by  the  confident  outbuniU  of  her  patriotao 
courage:  and  the  fieople  everywhere  welcomed  her  witii  faitli 
and  enthiiiiiium.  Joan  had  an  yet  only  jiut  apfiearcd,  and  al- 
ready iibe  wait  the  hoaven-aent  iiiterpretreuM  of  ihv  natiutrit  feel- 
ing, the  hope  of  the  people  of  France. 

Charles  no  longer  hesitated.  Juan  wan  treated,  acconiin^  to 
her  own  expreetion  in  her  letter  to  the  Engliiih,  **art  a  war- 
chief;**  there  were  aiwigucd  to  her  a  iH|uire,  a  i»a(;r,  two  hcruldji, 
a  chaplain.  Brother  Paatiuerfl,  of  tht*  ordvr  <if  the  luTmit-hruthor- 
hood  of  St.  AugUAtin,  variety,  and  iter^'in^-folka.  A  complete  unit 
of  armor  was  made  to  fit  her.  Her  two  guidem  John  of  Metz 
and  Bertrand  of  Poulengy,  luid  not  ciuitted  her ;  an<l  the  king 
continued  them  in  her  train.  Iter  swonl  he  wished  to  In*  huj^- 
plied  hy  himnelf ;  she  aske<l  for  one  marketl  with  five  cnmiicji ;  it 
would  be  found,  she  said,  behind  the  ultor  in  the  cha|)cl  of  St, 
Catherine-<le-FierUuH,  where  hli«  Imd  halted  on  her  airival  at 
Chinon  ;  and  there,  indetHl,  it  was  f(»und.  She  IiimI  a  white 
banner  made,  studdetl  with  lilic*s,  U'sring  the  n*presentiition  of 
Qod  seated  U|Mm  the  cloucU,  and  holding  in  11  in  hand  the  globe 
of  the  world.  Aliove  were  the  wonls  ''Jcjiu  M ana,"  and  Inf- 
low were  two  angels,  on  their  kne(*K  in  adoration.  Jtton  was 
fond  of  her  sword,  as  she  said  two  yeant  afterwards  at  her  trial, 
but  she  waii  forty  times  more  fond  of  her  liaiiner,  which  was,  in 
her  eyes,  the  sign  of  her  commisMon  and  the  pledge  of  victon*. 
On  the  completion  of  the  pn*|iarationa  she  demandml  the  imme 
diate  de|»arture  of  the  expedition.  Orleans  was  crying  for  sue- 
oor ;  Dunois  was  sending  messenger  after  mewenger ;  and  Joan 
was  in  a  greater  huny  tluin  anylKidy  eUe. 

More  than  a  month  ela|ised  before  her  anxieties  were  satisfied. 
During  this  interval  we  find  Charles  VII.  and  Joan  of  Arc  at 
ChAtelhdrault^  at  Poitiers,  at  Tours,  at  Florent-lda-Saumitr,  at 
Chinon,  and  at  Blois,  going  to  and  fro  through  all  that  country 
to  push  forward  the  expedition  resolved  upon,  and  to  remove 
the  obstacles  it  encountered.  Through  a  hate  of  vagtie  indie^^ 
a  glim|Me  is  caught  of  the  struggle  which  was  commenoiBg 
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between  the  partisans  and  the  adversaries  of  Joan,  and  in  favor 
of  or  in  opposition  to  the  impulse  she  was  communicating  to  the 
war  of  nationality.  Charles  VII.'s  mother-in-law,  Yolande  of 
Arragon,  Queen  of  Sicily,  and  the  young  Duke  of  Alengon, 
whose  father  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  were  at 
the  head  of  Joan's  partisans.  Yolande  gave  money  and  took  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  order  to  promote  the  expedition  which 
was  to  <ro  and  succor  Orleans.  The  Duke  of  Alengon,  hardly 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  the  only  one  amongst  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Yalois  who  had  given  Joan  a  kind  reception  on  her 
arrival,  and  who,  together  with  the  brave  La  Hire,  said  that  he 
would  follow  her  whithersoever  she  pleased  to  lead  him.  Joan, 
in  her  gratitude,  called  him  the  handsoine  duke,  and  exhibited 
towards  him  amity  and  confidence. 

But,  side  by  side  with  these  friends,  she  had  an  adversary  in 
the  king's  favorite,  George  de  la  Ti'emoille,  an  ambitious  cour- 
tier, jealous  of  any  one  who  seemed  within  the  range  of  the 
king's  favor,  and  opposed  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war, 
since  it  hampered  him  in  the  policy  he  wished  to  keep  up 
towards  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  the  ill  will  of  La  Tr^mo- 
ille  was  added  that  of  the  majority  of  courtiers  enlisted  in  the 
following  of  the  powerful  favorite,  and  that  of  warriors  irritated 
at  the  importance  acquired  at  their  expense  by  a  rustic  and  fan- 
tastic little  adventuress.  Here  was  the  source  of  the  enmities 
and  intrigues  which  stood  in  thei  way  of  all  Joan's  demands, 
rendered  her  successes  more  tardy,  difficult,  and  incomplete,  and 
were  one  day  to  cost  her  more  dearly  still. 

At  the  end  of  about  five  weeks  the  expedition  was  in  readi- 
ness. It  was  a  heavy  convoy  of  revictualment,  protected  by  a 
body  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  commanded  by  Marshal  de 
Boussac,  and  numbering  amongst  them  Xaintrailles  and  La  Hire. 
The  march  began  on  the  27th  of  April,  1429.  Joan  had  caused 
the  removal  of  all  women  of  bad  character,  and  had  recom- 
mended her  comrades  to  confess.  She  took  the  communion  in 
the  open  air,  before  their  eyes ;  and  a  company  of  priests,  headed 
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by  her  chaplain,  Pasqucrel,  led  the  way  whilst  chanting  Mored 
h}inos.  Great  was  the  «uq>riae  amongst  the  men-at-arms. 
Many  had  words  of  mmker}'  on  their  lips.  It  wsm  the  tiiuu 
when  Ij\  Hire  used  to  say,  *'  If  God  were  a  soldier.  He  wuuld 
turn  rolil>er.*'  NeTerthelesa,  respect  got  the  letter  of  haliit; 
the  most  honorable  were  really  touched  ;  the  coarsest  considcriMl 
themselves  bound  to  nhow  reittraint.  On  the  20th  of  April  thcv 
arrivetl  before  Orleans.  But^  in  consequence  of  the  rood  tliev 
had  followed,  the  I^ire  was  between  the  army  and  the  town ; 
the  ex|HHlitionary  coqis  luul  to  lie  nplit  in  two ;  the  trDo|»s  were 
obli^e<l  to  jjn  nnd  feel  for  the  bridge  of  HIoIh  in  onler  to  crtiwi 
the  river;  and  Joiin  was  vexed  and  nurprbtetl.  Uunoiis  nrriviHl 
from  Orleans  in  a  little  boat,  ur^^  her  to  enter  the  town  that 
flune  evening;.  *'  .\re  you  the  bastanl  of  Orleans?**  aiikeil  hhe. 
when  he  accosteti  her.  **  Yes ;  ami  I  am  rejoicetl  at  your  com- 
ing.** "  Was  it  you  who  gnvc  couum^I  for  making  nie  c<inie 
hither  by  this  nide  of  the  river,  and  not  the  direct  way,  over 
yonder  where  Talljol  and  the  Kn^lish  were?**  **V«;  such  was 
the  opinion  of  the  wiM*)tt  captains.**  **  In  the  name  of  (mmI,  the 
counsel  of  my  I**»nl  is  wiM»r  than  ynun* ;  ynu  thought  t«»  deceive 
me,  and  you  have  deceive*!  youn*elves,  ft»r  I  am  brinpnj;  y»>u 
the  best  succor  that  ever  had  knight,  or  town,  or  city,  and  that 
tt  the  good  will  of  God,  and  succ*or  frt>m  the  King  of  Heaven ; 
not  OMuredly  for  love  of  me,  it  is  from  God  only  tliat  it  pro- 
ceeds.** It  was  a  great  trial  for  Joan  to  separate  from  her  com- 
rades, **  so  well  prepared,  |>enitent^  and  well  dispose<l ;  in  their 
company,**  said  she,  '*  I  should  not  fear  tlie  whole  power  of  the 
Englinh.**  She  was  afraid  that  disorder  might  set  in  amongst 
the  troops,  and  tluit  they  might  break  up,  instead  of  fulfilling 
her  mission.  Dunois  was  uigent  for  her  to  go  heraelf  at  once 
into  Orleans,  with  such  |K>rtion  of  the  convoy  as  boats  might  be 
able  to  transport  thither  without  deUy.  ''Orleans,**  said  he, 
**  would  count  it  for  nought,  if  they  received  the  victuals  with- 
ont  the  Maid.**  Joan  decided  to  go :  the  captains  of  her  di\'is- 
ion  promised  to  rejoin  her  at  Orleans ;  she  left  them  her  chaplain, 
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Pasquerel,  the  priests. who  accompanied  him,  and  the  banner 
around  which  she  was  accustomed  to  muster  them;  and  she 
herself,  with  Dunois,  La  Hire,  and  two  hundred  men-at-arms, 
crossed  the  river  at  the  same  time  with  a  part  of  the  sup- 
plies. 

The  same  day,  at  eight  P.  M.,  she  entered  the  city,  on 
horseback,  completely  armed,  preceded  by  'ler  own  banner,  and 
having  beside  her  Dunois,  and  behind  hex'  the  captains  of  the 
garrison  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  burgesses  of 
Orleans  who  had  gone  out  to  meet  her.  The  population,  one 
and  all,  rushed  thronging  round  her,  carrying  torches,  and 
greeting  her  arrival  "with  joy  as  great  as  if  they  had  seen 
God  come  down  amongst  them.  They  felt,"  says  the  Journal 
of  the  Siege^  "  all  of  them  recomforted  and  as  it  were  disbe- 
sieged  by  the  divine  virtue  which  they  had  been  told  existed 
in  this  simple  maid."  In  their  anxiety  to  approach  her,  to 
touch  her,  one  of  their  lighted  torches  set  fire  to  her  banner. 
Joan  disengaged  herself  with  her  horse  as  cleverly  as  it  could 
have  been  done  by  the  most  skilful  horseman,  and  herself  ex- 
tinguished the  flame.  The  crowd  attended  her  to  the  church 
whither  she  desired  to  go  first  of  all  to  render  thanks  to  God, 
and  then  to  the  house  of  John  Boucher,  the  Duke  of  Orleans's 
treasurer,  where  she  was  received  together  with  her  two  broth- 
ers and  the  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  her  guides  from  Vau- 
couleurs.  The  treasurer's  wife  was  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
city  dames  in  Orleans,  and  from  this  night  forth  her  daughter 
Charlotte  had  Joan  for  her  bedfellow.  A  splendid  supper  had 
been  prepared  for  her ;  but  she  would  merely  dip  some  slices 
of  bread  in  wine  and  water.  Neither  her  enthusiasm  nor  her 
success,  the  two  greatest  tempters  to  pride  in  mankind,  made 
any  change  in  her  modesty  and  simplicity. 

The  very  day  after  her  arrival  she  would  have  liked  to  go 
and  attack  the  English  in  their  bastilles,  within  which  they 
kept  themselves  shut  up.  La  Hire  was  pretty  much  of  her 
opinion ;  but  Dunois  and  the  captains  of  the  garrison  thought 
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ihey  ought  to  await  tiie  coming  of  the  troofni  which  liaJ  gone 
to  eroH  the  Lc»irt*  at  Bloiji,  and  the  nupporta  which  »cvcral 
French  garmotw  in  the  neighlx)rho<Kl  had  received  urdvn*  to 
forward  to  Orleana.  Joan  insnitcd.  Sire  de  (taiuachc«,  one  of 
the  ofliceni  present,  could  not  contain  hiniM.'lf.  '*  Since  ear  ia 
given/'  said  he,  *'  to  the  advice  «f  a  wench  «»f  l«»\v  dej^Tcc  nithcr 
than  to  that  of  i^  knight  like  nie,  I  will  m»t  liundy  nmre  \vc>rd>  ; 
when  the  time  comes,  it  »hall  U*  my  sword  that  \%ill  H|>ettk  ; 
I  shall  fall,  perliaiMK  hut  the  king  an<l  my  own  htuiur  demand 
it ;  henceforth  I  give  up  my  lianner  and  am  nothing  more  than 
a  |XM>r  eiM|iiirt*.  I  prefer  to  have  for  mn.«ter  n  nolilr  man  rather 
than  a  girl  who  has  heretofore  U«en.  |M*rlia{>H,  I  know  not  uhat." 
He  furltnl  his  Uanner  and  handetl  it  to  I>un«nH.  I)unoi»,  aa  m'u- 
aihlo  as  he  was  brave,  would  not  give  hei'<l  either  t<»  the  rholer 
of  Gnm;u*hes  or  to  the  insi»tance  of  J<»an  ;  and.  thanks  to  his 
intervention,  they  were  rt*concile«l  on  being  induced  to  think 
better,  respectively,  of  giving  up  the  lianner  and  onlering  an 
immeiliatc  attack.  Dunois  went  to  lUois  to  hurry  the  move- 
ments of  the  diviMtm  which  hatl  re|mirctl  thither  ;  and  his 
preaence  there  was  highly  necesMir>',  since  Juan's  enenii(*s, 
aapecially  the  chancellor  Ui*giiault,  were  nearly  carrying  a  de- 
dnon  that  no  such  re-enforcf*ment  shouhl  be  sent  to  Orleans. 
Dunois  frustnit<il  this  puriMise,  and  hit  liack  to  <  >rlrnns,  by 
way  of  IU*auce,  the  Iroojis  c<mcentnit<Nl  at  Hh»is.  <  hi  the  4ih 
of  May,  OS  sootvas  it  was  known  tliat  he  was  coming,  Jttan,  lui 
Hire,  and  the  principal  leailera  of  the  city  aa  well  as  of  the 
garrison,  went  to  meet  him,  and  nventerwl  Orleans  with  him 
ftnd  his  tntops,  pMoing  between  the  liostilles  of  the  Knglish, 
who  made  not  cTen  an  attempt  to  opjiose  them.  '^  Tluit  is  the 
■oreereM  jonder/*  said  some  of  the  beaiegefs ;  othera  asked  if 
it  were  quite  so  clear  that  her  power  did  not  come  to  her  from 
on  high ;  and  their  commander,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  licing 
bimself,  perhaps,  uncertain,  did  not  like  to  risk  it :  doubt  pro- 
dooed  terror,  and  terror  inactivitj.  The  oonToy  from  Bloii 
entered  Orleans,  preceded  bj  Brother  Pasquerel  mod  the  prieat» 
▼OL.  m.  14 
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Joan,  whilst  she  was  ^waiting  it,  sent  the  English  captains  a 
fresh  summons  to  withdraw  conformably  with  the  letter  which 
she  had  already  addressed  to  them  from  Blois,  and  the  prin- 
cipal clauses  of  which  were  just  now  quoted  here.  They 
replied  with  coarse  insults,  calling  her  strumpet  and  cow-girU 
and  threatening  to  burn  her  when  they  caught  her.  She  was 
very  much  moved  by  their  insults,  insomuch  as  to  weep ;  but 
calling  God  to  witness  her  innocence,  she  found  herself  com- 
forted, and  expressed  it  by  saying,  "  I  have  had  news  from 
my  Lord."  The  English  had  detained  the  first  herald  she  had 
sent  them  ;  and  when  she  would  have  sent  them  a  second  to 
demand  his  comrade  back,  he  was  afraid.  '^  In  the  name  of 
God,"  said  Joan,  "  they  will  do  no  harm  nor  to  thee  nor  to 
him  ;  thou  shalt  tell  Talbot  to  arm,  and  I  too  will  arm  ;  let  him 
show  himself  in  front  of  the  city  ;  if  he  can  take  me,  let  him 
burn  me  ;  if  I  discomfit  him,  let  him  raise  the  siege,  and  let  the 
English  get  them  gone  to  their  own  country."  The  second 
herald  appeared  to  be  far  from  reassured ;  but  Dunois  charged 
him  to  say  that  the  English  prisoners  should  answer  for  what 
was  done  to  the  heralds  from  the  Maid.  The  two  heralds  were 
sent  back.  Joan  made  up  her  mind  to  iterate  in  person  to  the 
English  the  warnings  she  had  given  them  in  her  letter.  She 
mounted  upon  one  of  the  bastions  of  Orleans,  opposite  the 
English  bastille  called  Tournelles,  and  there,  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  she  repeated  her  counsel  to  them  to  be  gone ;  else,  woe 
and  shame  would  come  upon  them.  The  commandant  of  the 
bastille.  Sir  William  Gladesdale  [called  by  Joan  and  the  French 
chroniclers  Crlacidas]^  answered  with  the  usual  insults,  telling 
her  to  go  back  and  mind  her  cows,  and  alluding  to  the  French 
as  miscreants.  "  You  lie,"  cried  Joan,  "and  in  spite  of  you  soon 
shall  ye  depart  hence  ;  many  of  your  people  shall  be  slain ;  but 
as  for  you,  you  shall  not  see  it." 

Dunois,  the  very  day  of  his  return  to  Orleans,  after  dinner, 
went  to  call  upon  Joan,  and  told  her  that  he  had  heard  on  his 
way  that  Sir  John  Falstolf,  the  same  who  on  the  12th  of  the 
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previous  Febniar}'  had  beaten  the  French  in  the  Herring  affair^ 
was  about  to  arrive  with  re-en  for  cementu  and  nuppHcH  for  the 
betiegera.  '*  Uaatard,  baatard^**  «aid  Joan,  *'  in  the  naniu  of 
God  I  oommand  thee,  aa  1000  aa  thou  ahalt  know  of  thin  /a#- 
90C9  coming,  to  have  me  warned  of  it,  for,  should  hu  imias 
without  my  knowing  of  it,  I  promiiu*  thee  tliat  I  will  have  thy 
head  cut  oflf.**  Dunots  assureil  her  tliat  »hc  hhouKl  Ih*  wani(*<l. 
Joan  wan  tired  with  the  day*s  excitement ;  she  threw  lienulf 
U|>on  her  bed  to  sleep,  but  uimuceeHiifully  ;  all  at  once  she  said 
to  Sire  Daulon,  her  estjuire,  **  My  couniM.*l  doth  tell  me  to  go 
against  the  Engliidi ;  but  I  know  not  %%hether  a^iun»t  their 
bastilles  or  agaiiwt  this  FiiiK*ot.  I  munt  arm.**  Her  i*)i4|uiro 
was  beginning  to  arm  her  when  slie  heanl  it  »houteil  in  the 
street  tluit  the  enemy  were  at  that  moment  doing  great  dam- 
age to  the  French.  **  My  CJod/'  naid  she,  **  the  \*Vhm\  of  our 
people  is  running  on  the  ground  ;  why  was  I  not  swakenc<l 
sooner?  Ah!  it  was  ill  d»»ne  !  .  .  .  My  arms!  My  amis!  my 
home  !  '*  leaving  behind  her  esquire,  who  was  not  yet  armed, 
ahe  went  down.  Iler  |>ogc  was  playing  ot  the  door:  **  Ah ! 
naughty  boy,**  said  slic,  **  not  to  come  and  tell  me  that  the 
blood  of  France  was  being  shed  !  C*ome !  quick  !  my  horse !  ** 
ft  was  brought  to  her ;  she  bade  them  hand  down  to  her  by 
the  window  her  banner,  which  she  had  left  behind,  and,  with- 
out any  further  waiting,  she  departed  and  went  to  the  Bur- 
gundy  gate,  whence  the  noise  S4*eracd  to  come.  Seeing  on  her 
way  one  of  the  townsmen  passing  who  was  being  (*arried  off- 
wounded,  she  said,  *•  AUs !  I  never  see  a  Frenchman's  blood 
but  my  hair  stands  up  on  my  head ! "  It  was  some  of  the 
Orleannese  themselves  who,  without  consulting  their  chiefs,  had 
made  a  sortie  and  attacked  the  bastille  St  Ix>up,  the  strongest 
held  by  the  English  on  this  side.  The  French  had  been  re- 
piUaed,  and  were  fidling  back  in  flight  when  Joan  came  up,  and 
toon  titer  her  Donob  and  a  throng  of  men-at-arms  who  had 
been  warned  of  the  danger.  The  fugitives  returned  to  the 
kolt:   the  battle  was  renewed   ^ith  ardor;   the  bastille  of 
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St.  Loup,  notwithstanding  energetic  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  English  who  manned  it,  was  taken  ;  and  all  its  defenders 
were  put  to  the  sword  before  Talbot  and  the  main  body  of  the 
besiegers  could  come  up  to  their  assistance.  Joan  showed  sor- 
row that  so  many  people  should  have  died  unconfessed;  and 
she  herself  was  the  means  of  saving  some  who  had  disguised 
themselves  as  priests  in  gowns  which  they  had  taken  from  the 
church  of  Sto  Loup.  Great  was  the  joy  in  Orleans,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  Joan  was  more  lively  than  ever.  *'  Her  voices 
had  warned  her,"  they  said,  "  and  apprised  her  that  there  was 
a  battle  ;  and  then  she  had  found  by  herself  alone  and  without 
any  guide  the  way  to  the  Burgundy  gate."  Men-at-arms  and 
burgesses  all  demanded  that*  the  attack  upon  the  English  bas- 
tilles should  be  resumed  ;  but  the  next  day,  the  5th  of  May, 
was  Ascension-day.  Joan  advocated  pious  repose  on  this  holy 
festival,  and  the  general  feeling  was  in  accord  with  her  own. 
She  recommended  her  comrades  to  fulfil  their  religious  duties, 
and  she  herself  received  the  communion.  The  chiefs  of  the 
besieged  resolved  to  begin  on  the  morrow  a  combined  attack 
upon  the  English  bastilles  which  surrounded  the  palace  ;  but 
Joan  was  not  in  their  counsels.  "  Tell  me  what  you  liave  re- 
solved,"* she  said  to  them;  "I  can  keep  this  and  greater  se- 
crets." Dunois  made  her  acquainted  with  the  plan  adopted, 
of  which  she  fully  approved;  and  on  the  morrow,  the  6th  of 
May,  a  fierce  struggle  began  again  all  round  Orleans.  For 
two  days  the  bastilles  erected  by  the  besiegers  against  the 
place  were  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  besieged.  On  the  first 
day  Joan  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot.  Some  disagree- 
ment arose  between  her  and  Sire  de  Gaucourt,  governor  of 
Orleans,  as  to  continuing  the  struggle ;  and  John  Boucher, 
her  host,  tried  to  keep  her  back  the  second  day.  *'  Stay  and 
dine  with  us,"  said  he,  "  to  eat  that  shad  which  has  just  been 
brought."  "  Keep  it  for  supper,"  said  Joan  ;  "  I  will  come 
back  this  evening  and  bring  you  some  goddam  (Englishman) 
or  other  to   eat  his  share ;  "  and  she  sallied  forth,  eager  to  re- 
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tarn  to  the  Mtatilt.  Od  Arriving  at  tho  Rurgondy  gmte  she 
found  it  oloeed ;  the  governor  would  not  allow  any  sortie  there- 
by to  attack  on  that  aide.  '*  Ah !  naughty  roan,**  said  Joan, 
**you  are  wrong;  whether  you  will  or  no,  our  men-at-arms 
•hall  go  and  win  on  this  day  as  they  have  alrt*a<ly  won.'*  Tho 
gate  was  forced ;  and  men-at-arms  and  burgesses  rushed  out 
fron  all  quarters  to  attack  the  bastille  of  Tournellcs  the 
ftrongest  of  the  Knglisli  works.  It  was  ten  o'chx^k  in  the 
morning :  the  passive  and  active  fioweni  of  both  parties  were 
OOQoentmted  on  this  point ;  and  for  a  moment  the  Fn>nch  a|>- 
peared  wear>'  ami  downraiit.  Joan  t(»ok  a  itcalin};-ladder,  set  it 
against  the  ramiiart,  und  was  the  fimt  to  mount.  There  came 
an  arrow  and  struck  her  lietween  neck  and  idioulder,  ami  she 
fell.  Sire  de  (tiimncheA,  who  hod  but  lately  flixplnyml  fui  much 
temper  towartU  her,  found  her  where  nhe  lay.  "  Toke  my 
horse,**  said  he,  **  and  liear  no  malice :  I  was  wron^ ;  I  hod 
formed  a  false  idea  of  you.*'  •*  Yes,"  said  J«>an,  '*and  U'ar  no 
malice:  I  never  saw  a  more  occompliiihed  knight."  She  was 
taken  away  and  had  her  armor  removml.  I1ir  arrow,  it  i^  said, 
stood  out  almo4«t  lialf-a-foot  behind.  There  was  an  iuNtant  of 
iaintness  and  tcan ;  but  she  prayed  and  felt  her  stren^^th  re- 
newed, and  pulleil  out  tho  arrow  with  her  own  hand.  Some 
one  proiKitM'il  to  her  to  chann  the  wountl  by  means  of  calmliA- 
tic  words ;  but  ''  I  would  rather  die,"  nhe  said,  **  than  so  sin 
against  the  will  of  God.  I  know  full  well  tliat  I  munt  die  some 
day ;  but  I  know  nor  where  nor  when  nor  how.  If,  without 
nn,  my  wound  may  be  bealed«  I  am  right  willing."  A  dressing 
of  oil  and  hud  was  applied  to  the  wountl ;  and  she  retired 
apart  into  a  vineyard,  and  was  continually  in  prayer.  Fatigue 
and  discouragement  were  overcoming  the  French  ;  and  the 
(tains  ordered  the  retreat  to  be  sounded.  Joan  begged  Du- 
Dois  to  wait  a  while.  ''  My  God,**  said  she, ''  we  shall  soon  be 
Imide.  Give  your  people  a  little  rest ;  eat  and  dnnk.**  She 
resumed  her  arms  and  remounted  her  horM  ;  her  banner  floated 
In  the  air ;  the  French  took  &eih  coorage :  the  English,  who 
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thought  Joan  half  dead,  were  seized  with  surprise  and  fear  ;  and 
one  of  their  principal  feaders,  Sir  William  Gladesdale,  made  up 
his  mind  to  abandon  the  outwork  which  he  had  hitherto  so  well 
kept,  and  retire  within  the  bastille  itself.  Joan  perceived  his 
movement.  "Yield  thee,"  she  shouted  to  him  from  afar; 
"  yield  thee  to  the  King  of  Heaven  !  Ah !  Glacidas,  thou  hast 
basely  insulted  me  ;  but  I  have  great  pity  on  the  souls  of  thee 
and  thine."  The  Englishman  continued  his  retreat.  Whilst  he 
was  passing  over  the  drawbridge  which  reached  from  the  out- 
work to  the  bastille,  a  shot  from  the  side  of  Orleans  broke  down 
the  bridge;  Gladesdale  fell  into  the  water  and  was  drowned, 
together  with  many  of  his  comrades ;  the  French  got  into  the 
bastille  without  any  fresh  fighting ;  and  Joan  re-entered  Orleans 
amidst  the  joy  and  acclamations  of  the  people.  The  bells  rang 
all  through  the  night,  and  the  Te  Denm  was  chanted.  The  day 
of  combat  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  the  day  of  deliverance. 
On  the  morrow,  the  8th  of  May,  1429,  at  daybreak,  the  Eng- 
lish leaders  drew  up  their  troops  close  to  the  very  moats  of  the 
city,  and  seemed  to  offer  battle  to  the  French.  Many  of  the 
Orleannese  leaders  would  have  liked  to  accept  this  challenge ; 
but  Joan  got  up  from  her  bed,  where  she  was  resting  because  of 
her  wound,  put  on  a  light  suit  of  armor,  and  ran  to  the  city 
gates.  "  For  the  love  and  honor  of  holy  Sunday,"  said  she  to 
the  assembled  warriors,  "  do  not  be  the  first  to  attack,  and  make 
to  them  no  demand ;  it  is  God's  good  will  and  pleasure  that  they 
be  allowed  to  get  them  gone  if  they  be  minded  to  go  away ;  if 
they  attack  you,  defend  yourselves  boldly ;  you  will  be  the  mas- 
ters." She  caused  an  altar  to  be  raised;  thanksgivings  were 
sung,  and  mass  was  celebrated.  "See!"  said  Joan;  "are  the 
English  turning  to  you  their  faces,  or  verily  their  backs?" 
They  had  commenced  their  retreat  in  good  order,  with  standards 
flying.  "  Let  them  go :  my  Lord  willeth  not  that  there  be  any 
fighting  to-day ;  you  shall  have  them  another  time."  The  good 
words  spoken  by  Joan  were  not  so  preventive  but  that  many 
men  set  off  to  pursue  the  English,  and  cut  off  stragglers  aid 
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ba^'i^a^'o.  Their  bastilles  were  found  to  be  full  of  ▼ictcud  and 
munitions;  and  they  had  abandoned  their  sick  and  many  of 
their  prisoners.     The  siege  of  Orleann  was  raised. 

The  day  J)Ut  one  aft«r  this  deliveratioe,  Joan  sot  oat  to  go  and 
rejoin  the  king,  and  prosecute  her  work  at  hut  side.  She  fell  in 
with  him  on  the  13th  of  May,  at  Touw,  move<l  forward  to  meet 
him,  with  her  lianncr  in  her  hand  and  her  head  uncovered,  and 
bending  down  over  her  clmrger's  neck,  made  him  a  deep  oliei- 
sanee.  Cliarles  took  off  his  cap,  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and, 
**as  it  seemc<l  to  many,**  says  a  ccmtem|>oniry  chnmicler,  **  he 
would  fain  liave  kiiUMtl  her,  for  the  joy  that  he  fell,**  ilut  the 
king's  joy  was  not  enough  for  Joan.  She  urgeil  him  to  inarch 
with  her  against  enemies  who  were  flying,  no  to  spi*ak,  fmro 
themselves,  and  to  start  without  delay  for  Kheimm  when*  ho 
would  bo  crowned.  **I  sliall  lianlly  last  more  than  a  year,**haicl 
she ;  **  we  must  think  aU)Ut  working  ri^ht  well  this  year,  for 
there  is  much  to  do.**  IIcKitation  was  natural  to  Cluu-lcMi,  even 
in  the  hour  of  victor)*.  II is  favorite.  La  Tr^'moille,  and  his 
chancellor,  the  .Vrchbishop  of  Ulieims,  oppose<l  Joan's  entreati<«j» 
with  all  the  objectitms  tluit  could  be  devised  under  the  innpira- 
tion  of  their  ill  will :  there  were  neither  troops  nor  money  in 
hand  for  so  great  a  journey  ;  and  council  after  council  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  nothing.  Joan,  in  her  im|Mitienoe, 
went  one  day  to  IxKhes,  without  previous  notice,  and  tapped 
•ofUy  at  the  door  of  the  king*s  prir^  chamber  ( duun brc  de  re- 
trmii^.  He  bade  her  enter.  She  fell  U|kki  her  knees,  saying, 
**  Gentle  daupliin,  hold  not  so  many  and  such  long  oounciU,  but 
father  come  to  Rhcims,  and  there  aasiime  your  crown ;  I  am 
anoch  pricked  to  uke  you  thither.**  *^  Joan,**  said  the  Bishop 
6f  Cattrea,  Christopher  d'llareourt,  the  kings  coiifeaM>r,  '*oan- 
not  you  tell  the  king  what  pricketh  you  ?  **  **  Ah !  I  see,** 
replied  Joaa^  with  some  embarrassment :  ''  well,  I  will  tell  you. 
I  had  set  roe  to  prayer,  according  to  my  wont,  and  I  was  making 
oomplaint  for  that  you  would  not  believe  what  I  said  ;  then  the 
foioe  oame  and  said  unto  me,  *  Go,  go,  my  daughter :  I  will  be  a 
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help  to  thee ;  go.'  Wlien  this  voice  conies  to  me,  I  feel  mar- 
vellously rejoiced ;  I  would  that  it  might  endure  forever."  She 
was  eager  and  overcome. 

Joan  and  her  voices  were  not  alone  in  urging  the  king  to 
shake  off  his  doubts  and  his  indolence.  In  church,  and  court, 
and  army,  allies  were  not  wanting  to  the  pious  and  valiant  maid. 
In  a  written  document  dated  the  14th  of  May,  six  days  after  the 
siege  of  Orleans  was  raised,  the  most  Christian  doctor  of  the  age, 
as  Gerson  was  called,  sifted  the  question  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible, whether  it  were  a  duty,  to  believe  in  the  Maid.  "Even 
if  (which  God  forbid),"  said  he,  "  she  should  be  mistaken  in  her 
hope  and  ours,  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that  what  she 
does  comes  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  not  of  God,  but  that  rather 
our  ingratitude  was  to  blame.  Let  the  party  which  hath  a  just 
cause  take  care  how,  by  incredulity  or  injustice,  it  rendereth 
useless  the  divine  succor  so  miraculously  manifested,  for  God, 
without  any  change  of  counsel,  change th  the  upshot  according 
to  deserts."  Great  lords  and  simple  gentlemen,  old  and  young 
warriors,  were  eager  to  go  and  join  Joan  for  the  salvation  of  the 
king  and  of  France.  The  constable,  De  Richemont,  banished 
from  the  court  through  the  jealous  hatred  of  George  la  Tre- 
moille,  made  a  pressing  application  there,  followed  by  a  body  of 
men-at-arms;  and,  when  the  king  refused  to  see  him,  he  re- 
solved, though  continuing  in  disgrace,  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  war.  The  young  Duke  of  Alen9on,  who  had  been  a  pris- 
oner with  the  English  since  the  battle  of  Agin  court,  hurried  on 
the  payment  of  his  ransom  in  order  to  accompany  Joan  as  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  king  in  the  little  army  which  was  forming. 
His  wife,  the  duchess,  was  in  grief  about  it.  "  We  have  just 
spent  great  sums,"  said  she,  "  in  buying  him  back  from  the 
English ;  if  he  would  take  my  advice,  he  would  stay  at  home." 
"  Madame,"  said  Joan,  "  I  will  bring  him  back  to  you  safe  and 
sound,  nay,  even  in  better  contentment  than  at  present ;  be  not 
afraid."  And  on  this  promise  the  duchess  took  heart.  Du 
Guesclin's  widow,  Joan  de  Laval,  was  still  living ;  and  she  had 
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two  grmndjwns,  Guy  and  Andrew  de  Laval,  who  were  amonpit 
the  most  lealoua  of  thoM  taking  tervire  in  the  army  dentined  to 
inarch  on  Rheims.  The  king,  to  all  appearance,  de»ire<l  to  kct*p 
them  near  hiii  penon.  **G(Mi  forbid  that  I  nhould  do  ho,**  wrote 
Guy  de  L^ral,  on  the  8th  of  June,  14*21>,  to  thoM  mont  dread 
damea,  his  grandmother  and  his  mother ;  **  my  brother  m^'k,  aa 
alito  my  lonl  the  Duko  d'Alen^n,  that  a  gocni  ritldanre  of  liad 
rubbinh  would  he  l>e  who  iihould  Ktny  at  honu*.**  And  ho  dcu 
acribes  his  first  interview  with  the  Maid  ok  follows :  **  The  king 
had  sent  for  her  to  come  and  m(*et  him  at  SelloftH>n-lierry. 
Some  say  that  it  wha  for  my  sake,  in  nnler  that  I  mi^ht  M*e  her. 
She  gave  right  goo<l  cheer  (a  kind  reception )  to  my  bn>lher  and 
myself;  and  after  we  had  diAm{>unte«l  at  Sellc!!  I  wmt  to  itee  her 
in  her  quarters.  She  ordertnl  wine,  and  told  me  that  hhc  would 
soon  have  me  drinking  some  at  Parix.  It  seems  a  thing  divine 
to  look  on  her  and  listen  to  her.  I  saw  her  mount  on  hon«i')iack, 
armed  all  in  white  armor,  save  her  heail,  and  with  n  little  axe  in 
her  hand,  on  a  great  black  charger,  which,  at  the  door  of  her 
quarters,  was  very  restive,  and  would  not  let  her  mount.  Then 
mid  she,  •  I^ad  him  to  the  cross,*  which  was  in  fn»nt  of  the 
Beighl>oring  church,  on  the  rood.  There  she  mounte<l  him 
without  his  moving,  and  as  if  he  were  tied  up;  and  turning 
towards  the  door  of  the  church,  which  was  very  nigh  at  hand, 
she  said,  in  quite  a  womanly  voice,  •  You,  priests  and  church- 
men, make  procession  and  prayera  to  God.*  Then  she  re?iume<l 
lier  road,  saying, '  Push  forward,  push  forward.*  She  told  me 
that  three  days  before  my  arrival  she  had  sent  you,  dear  grand- 
mother, a  little  golden  ring,  but  that  it  was  a  vcrj-  small  matter, 
and  she  would  have  liked  to  send  you  something  better,  having 
regard  to  your  estimation.** 

It  was  amidst  this  burst  of  patriotism,  and  with  all  these  val- 
iant comrades,  that  Joan  recommenced  the  campaign  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1420,  quite  resolved  to  bring  the  king  to  Rheims.  To 
complete  the  deliverance  of  OrleatMi,  an  attack  was  begun  upon 
the  neighboring  phuiea,  Jargeau,  Meung,  and  Beaogenqjr.    B** 
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fore  Jargeau,  on  the  l?th  of  June,  although  it  was  Sunday, 
Joan  had  the  trumpets  sounded  for  the  assault.  The  Duke 
d'Alen9on  thought  it  was  too  soon.  "  Ah !  "  said  Joan,  "  be  not 
doubtful ;  it  is  the  hour  pleasing  to  God ;  work  ye,  and  God  will 
work."  And  she  added,  familiarly,  ''  Art  thou  afeard,  gentle 
duke  ?  Knowest  thou  not  that  I  have  promised  thy  wife  to  take 
thee  back  safe  and  sound?"  The  assault  began ;  and  Joan  soon 
had  occasion  to  keep  her  promise.  The  Duke  d'AleuQon  was 
watching  the  assault  from  an  exposed  spot,  and  Joan  remarked 
a  piece  pointed  at  this  spot.  "  Get  you  hence,"  said  she  to  the 
duke;  "yonder  is  a  piece  which  will  slay  you."  The  Duke 
moved,  and  a  moment  afterwards  Sire  de  Lude  was  killed  at  the 
self-same  place  by  a  shot  from  the  said  piece.  Jargeau  was 
taken.  Before  Beaugency  a  serious  incident  took  place.  The 
constable,  De  Richemont,  came  up  with  a  force  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men.  When  he  was  crossing  to  Loudun,  Charles  VII., 
swayed  as  ever  by  the  jealous  La  Tr^moille,  had  word  sent  to 
him  to  withdraw,  and  that  if  he  advanced  he  would  be  attacked. 
"What  I  am  doing  in  the  matter,"  said  the  constable,  "is  for 
the  good  of  the  king  and  the  realm  ;  if  anybody  comes  to  attack 
me,  we  shall  see."  When  he  had  joined  the  army  before  Beau- 
gency, the  Duke  d'Alen^on  was  much  troubled.  The  king's 
orders  were  precise,  and  Joan  herself  hesitated.  But  news 
came  that  Talbot  and  the  English  were  approaching.  "  Now," 
said  Joan,  "  we  must  think  no  more  of  anything  but  helping  one 
another."  She  rode  forward  to  meet  the  constable,  and  saluted 
him  courteously.  "  Joan,"  said  he,  "  I  was  told  that  you  meant 
to  attack  me  ;  I  know  not  whether  you  come  from  God  or  not ; 
if  you  are  from  God,  I  fear  you  not  at  all,  for  God  knows  my 
good  will ;  if  you  are  from  the  devil,  I  fear  you  still  less."  He 
remained,  and  Beaugency  was  taken.  The  English  army  came 
up.  Sir  John  Falstolf  had  joined  Talbot.  Some  disquietude 
showed  itself  amongst  the  French,  so  roughly  handled  for  some 
time  past  in  pitched  battles.  "  Ah !  fair  constable,"  said  Joan 
to  Richemont,  "  you  are  not  come  by  my  orders,  but  you  are 
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right  welcome.**  The  Duke  d*Alen<;on  ronj«ulte<l  Joan  m  to 
whAt  WM  to  he  doDe.  **  It  will  lie  well  to  Imve  honiem**  wm 
•oggMted  hy  thoM*  about  her.  She  aiikod  her  neif^hlmni,  ^*  Have 
you  good  i«pun»?  "  **  Ha  !  "  cried  they,  *•  inuitt  we  fly,  then  ?  ** 
••  No,  •orely/'  replied  Joan :  •*  hut  there  will  lie  nec<l  to  ride 
boldly ;  we  shall  give  a  good  account  of  the  KngliMh.  and  our 
•punt  will  nerve  u«  famouHly  in  pun«uing  thorn.**  The  Imttlo 
began  on  the  18th  of  June,  at  Patay,  liotween  Orlonnit  and  Cha* 
teaudun.  By  Joan'ii  a<l%'ire,  the  French  attacked.  **  In  the 
name  of  God,**  mid  iiho,  **  we  miutt  fl^ht.  Though  the  Knglii«h 
were  sunfiendtHl  from  the  rh»udn,  we  iihuuld  have  them,  for  (uh\ 
hath  Kent  ua  to  puntith  them.  The  gentle  king  hIiaU  have  tixlay 
the  greateiit  vietory  he  haji  ever  hail :  my  eouuM^l  Imth  told  mu 
they  are  oura.**  The  Kngliiili  Itmt  heart,  in  their  turn  ;  the  liat* 
tie  wan  nhort,  and  the  victory-  brilliant  ;  Ixinl  Talliot  and  the 
mont  part  of  the  Knglinh  raptaiuM  remained  prinonern.  •*  I^inl 
Talbot,**  Haiti  the  Duke  d'.Vlen^m  to  him,  'Mhiji  in  not  what  you 
expected  thin  morning.**  **  It  in  the  fortune  of  war,'*  answered 
Talbot,  with  the  cool  dignity  of  an  old  warrior.  Joan*i«  imme- 
diate return  to  OrleaiiM  wan  a  triumph  ;  but  even  triumph  hon  ilM 
embarraAMmentA  and  fHTiln.  She  demundeil  the  i(|M*e<ly  nwreh 
of  the  army  upon  Rheim««  tlmt  the  king  might  lie  rrowne<l  there 
without  delay  ;  but  object iona  were  raiaed  on  all  ludea,  the  objec- 
tions  of  the  timiil  and  thoiie  of  the  jealoua.  **  liy  reaaon  of  Joan 
the  Maid,**  «!>•»  a  contemfiorary  chrtmicler,  '*»  many  folk* 
Mine  from  all  parta  unto  the  king  for  to  M*rve  him  at  their  own 
expenae,  that  I^  Tr^moille  and  othent  of  the  council  were  much 
wroth  thereat,  through  anxiety  for  their  own  fiemona.**  Jomi, 
hnpatient  and  irritated  at  no  much  henitation  and  intrigue,  took 
upon  herHclf  to  act  a*  if  the  deciaion  lieIonge<l  to  her.  On  the 
tMk  of  June  ahe  wrote  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Toumai,  ^  Loyal 
Frenchmen,  I  do  pray  and  require  jrou  to  be  all  ready  to  come 
to  the  coronation  of  the  gentle  King  Charies*  at  Rheimn,  where 
we  ahall  shortly  be,  and  to  oome  and  meet  oa  when  ye  ahall 
learn  that  we  #re  approaching.**     Two  dajra  afterwarda»  on  the 
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27th  of  June,  she  left  Gien,  where  the  court  was,  and  went  to 
take  up  her  quarters  in  the  open  country  w^.th  the  troops. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  her.  On  the  29th  of 
June,  the  king,  the  court  (including  La  Tr^moille),  and  the 
army,  about  twelve  thousand  strong,  set  out  on  the  march  for 
Rheims.  Other  obstacles  were  encountered  on  the  road.  In 
most  of  the  towns  the  inhabitants,  even  the  royalists,  feared  to 
compromise  themselves  by  openly  pronouncing  against  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Those  of  Auxerre  demanded 
a  truce,  offering  provisions,  and  promising  to  do  as  those  of 
Troyes,  Chalons,  and  Rheims  should  do.  At  Troyes  the  diffi- 
culty was  greater  still.  There  was  in  it  a  garrison  of  five  or  six 
hundred  English  and  Burgundians,  who  had  the  burgesses  under 
their  thumbs.  All  attempts  at  accommodation  failed.  There 
was  great  perplexity  in  the  royal  camp  ;  there  were  neither  pro- 
visions enough  for  a  long  stay  before  Troyes,  nor  batteries  and 
siege  trains  to  carry  it  by  force.  There  was  talk  of  turning 
back.  One  of  the  king's  councillors,  Robert  le  Ma^on,  proposed 
that  Joan  should  be  summoned  to  the  council.  It  was  at  her 
instance  that  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken ;  she  had 
great  influence  amongst  the  army  and  the  populace ;  the  idea 
ought  not  to  be  given  up  without  consulting  her.  Whilst  he 
was  speaking,  Joan  came  knocking  at  the  door ;  she  was  told  to 
come  in  ;  and  the  chancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  put  the 
question  to  her.  Joan,  turning  to  the  king,  asked  him  if  he 
would  believe  her.  "Speak,"  said  the  king;  ''if  you  say  what 
is  reasonable  and  tends  to  profit,  readily  will  you  be  believed." 
'•Gentle  king  of  France,"  said  Joan,  "if  you  be  willing  to 
abide  here  before  your  town  of  Troyes,  it  shall  be  at  your  dis- 
posal within  two  days,  by  love  or  by  force ;  make  no  doubt  of 
it."  "  Joan,"  replied  the  chancellor,  "whoever  could  be  certain 
of  having  it  within  six  days  might  well  wait  for  it ;  but  say  you. 
true  ? "  Joan  repeated  her  assertion ;  and  it  was  decided  to 
wait.  Joan  mounted  her  horse,  and,  with  her  banner  in  her 
hand,  she  went  through  the  camp,  giving  orders  everywhere  to 
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prepare  for  the  MMult.  Bhe  HacI  her  own  tent  pitched  dosa  to 
the  ditch,  *•  doing  more,"  wiy*  a  contempomrv,  *•  than  two  of 
the  ablest  caplainn  would  have  done.**  On  the  next  day,  July 
10,  all  waa  ready.  Joan  had  the  faM^incn  thrown  into  the 
ditches,  and  wan  nhouting  out,  **  Aittault !  **  when  the  inhabit- 
anta  of  Troyea,  burgtmet  and  men-at-armm  came  dftnandin^ 
[lermiaaion  to  capitulate.  The  con<litionH  were  ea*iy.  Tlu' 
iuhabitantM  obtaint**)  fur  th«MnH4*lvt*t»  and  their  profHTty  Huch 
guaranteen  ait  they  dei(ire<I  ;  an<l  the  »trangent  were  allowe<l  to 
go  out  with  wliat  lielon^e<l  to  them.  On  the  morrow,  July  11, 
the  kin^  entere«l  Tn>ye«  with  all  bin  captairiH,  and  at  bin  Me 
the  Maid  carrying  her  lianner.  All  (he  difli*  iiltit*^  of  the  jour- 
ney were  surmounte<l.  On  the  l'>th  of  July  the  Hiiibop  of 
ChalouH  bniught  the  ke>ii  of  hiA  town  to  the  kini:.  who  UntV  up 
hia  quartern  there.  Jtmn  foumi  tbore  four  or  five*  of  h^r  own 
villagem,  who  had  liaiiteni'4l  up  to  *eo  the  youn^  prl  of  I)om- 
remy  in  all  her  glory.  She  rtH*eivi*<l  thcra  with  a  Miti^^fartion 
in  which  familiarity  wan  bleiid(*<l  with  gravity.  To  one  of  them, 
her  godfather,  idie  gave  a  rtni  cn\t  wbith  hlie  liud  worn ;  to 
another,  who  ha<l  lieen  a  Hurgundian,  hIu*  hMid.  **  I  frar  but  one 
thing  —  treacherk'.'*  In  the  I>uko  d'Ab*ii<;on*M  pn'MMuo  hbe  re- 
peated to  the  king,  **  .Make  good  uiie  of  my  timo,  fur  I  hball 
hardly  last  longer  tlmn  a  year.**  On  the  10th  of  July  King 
Charles  enten*d  Rheims,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation 
was  fixed  for  the  morrow. 

It  was  solemn  and  emotional,  as  are  all  old  national  traditions 
which  recur  after  a  foreed  auspemtion.  Joan  rode  l>etween 
Dunoia  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  chancellor  of  France. 
The  air  resounde<i  with  the  TV  Drmm  sung  with  all  their  hearta 
hy  clergy  and  crowd.  **  In  God*s  name,**  said  Joan  to  Dunoia, 
^  here  b  a  good  people  and  a  devout ;  when  I  die,  I  should 
much  like  it  to  be  in  these  parta.**  **  Joan,**  inquired  Dunois, 
•*  know  you  when  you  will  die,  and  in  what  place  ?  *'  '♦  I  know 
not,**  nid  she,  '*  for  I  am  at  the  will  of  God.**  Then  ahe  added, 
^  I   have  accomplished  that  which  my  Lord  commanded  me,  to 
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raise  the  siege  of  Orleaijs  and  have  the  gentle  king  crowned.  I 
would  like  it  well  if  it  should  please  him  to  send  rae  back  to  my 
father  and  mother,  to  keep  their  sheep  and  their  cattle,  and  do 
that  which  was  my  wont."  ''  When  the  said  lords,"  says  the 
chronicler,  an  eye-witness,  "heard  these  words  of  Joan,  who, 
with  eyes  towards  heaven,  gave  thanks  to  God,  they  the  more 
believed  that  it  was  somewhat  sent  from  God,  and  not  otherwise." 
Historians,  and  even  contemporaries,  have  given  much  discus- 
sion to  the  question  whether  Joan  of  Arc,  according  to  her  first 
ideas,  had  really  limited  her  design  to  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Orleans  and  the  coronation  of  Charles  VII.  at  Rheims.  She 
had  said  so  herself  several  times,  just  as  she  had  to  Dunois 
at  Rheims  on  the  17th  of  July,  1429  ;  but  she  sometimes  also 
spoke  of  more  vast  and  varied  projects,  as,  for  instance,  driving 
the  English  completely  out  of  France,  and  withdrawing  from 
liis  long  captivity  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans.  He  had  been  a 
prisoner  in  London  ever  since  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  was 
popular  in  his  day,  as  he  has  continued  to  be  in  French  history, 
on  the  double  ground  of  having  been  the  father  of  Louis  XII. 
and  one  of  the  most  charming  poets  in  the  ancient  literature  of 
France.  The  Duke  d'AleuQon,  who  was  so  high  in  the  regard 
of  Joan,  attributed  to  her  more  expressly  this  quadruple  design : 
•"^  She  said,"  according  to  him,  "  that  she  had  four  duties  ;  to 
get  rid  of  the  English,  to  have  the  king  anointed  and  crowned, 
to  deliver  Duke  Charles  of  Orleans,  and  to  raise  the  siege  laid 
by  the  English  to  Orleans."  One  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
Joan's  language  to  Dunois  at  Rheims  in  the  hour  of  Charles 
VII. 's  coronation  more  accurately  expressed  lier  first  idea ;  the 
two  other  notions  occurred  to  her  naturally  in  proportion  as  her 
hopes  as  well  as  her  power  kept  growing  greater  with  success. 
But  however  lofty  and  daring  her  soul  may  have  been,  she  had 
a  simple  and  not  at  all  a  fantastic  mind.  She  may  have  fore- 
seen the  complete  expulsion  of  the  English,  and  may  have 
desired  the  deliverance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  without  having 
in   the   first   instance    premeditated   anything   more   than    she 
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•aid  to  DunoU  during;  the  king's  coronation  at  Rheimm  which 
was  looked  upon  hy  her  as  the  triumph  of  the  national  caune. 
However  that  may  be,  when  Orleana  wan  rvlievtHl,  and 
Charles  VII.  crowned,  the  nituation,  |)osture,  and  |»art  o(  Joan 
underwent  a  change.  She  no  longer  manifeKtcnl  the  same  con- 
fidence in  herself  and  her  designs.  She  no  longer  exerciited 
over  tho«e  in  whoM?  niuUt  tdie  live<l  the  mime  authority.  She 
continuctl  to  carry  on  war,  but  at  hii|>-luiziird,  MimetimcH  with 
and  sometimes  without  succvsii,  juHt  like  I^  Hire  and  Dunois; 
never  discouraged,  never  satisfied,  and  never  looking  U|ion  her- 
self as  triumphant.  After  the  rorunation,  her  advice  was  to 
march  at  once  U|>on  Paris,  in  onler  to  take  up  a  fixed  |Mmitioii 
in  it^  as  being  the  political  centre  of  the  realm  of  which  Kheinut 
was  the  religious.  Nothing  of  the  sort  was  done.  (*harles  and 
I^a  Tr^moille  once  more  began  their  coume  of  hesitation,  tergi- 
versation, and  changes  of  tactics  and  residence  without  doing 
anything  of  a  public  and  deciiuve  cluirarter.  They  ne>gotiated 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  him  from 
the  English  cause  ;  and  they  even  concluded  with  him  a  S4*cret, 
local,  and  temporary  truce.  From  the  20th  of  July  to  the  iJkl 
of  August  Joan  followed  the  king  whithersoever  he  went,  to 
Ch&teau-Thierry,  to  Senlis,  to  Blois,  to  Provins,  and  to  Com- 
pi^gne,  as  devoted  as  ever,  but  without  having  her  former 
power.  She  was  still  active,  but  not  from  inspiration  and  to 
obey  her  voices,  simply  to  promote  the  royal  policj*.  She 
wrote  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  a  letter  full  of  dignity  and  patri- 
otism, which  had  no  more  effect  than  the  negotiations  of  La 
Tr^moille.  During  this  fruitless  labor  amongst  the  French 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  for  five  thousand  men  from  England^ 
who  came  and  settled  themselves  at  Paris.  One  division  of 
this  army  had  a  white  standard,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
depicted  a  distaff  full  of  cotton  ;  a  half-filled  spindle  was  hang- 
ing to  the  distaff;  and  the  field,  studded  with  empty  spindlea, 
bore  }his  inscription  :  *'  Now,  fair  one,  come !  **  Insult  to  Joui 
was  aooomiNinied  by  redoubled  war  against    Franco.     Joui« 
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saddened  and  wearied  hy  the  position  of  things,  attempted  to 
escape  from  it  by  a  bold  stroke.  On  the  23d  of  August,  1429, 
she  set  out  from  Compiegne  with  the  Duke  d'Alengon  and  "  a 
fair  company  of  men-at-arms ;  "  and  suddenly  went  and  occupied 
St.  Denis,  with  the  view  of  attacking  Paris.  Charles  VII.  felt 
himself  obliged  to  quit  Compiagne  likewise,  "  and  went,  greatly 
against  the  grain,"  says  a  contemporary  chronicler,  "as  far  as 
into  the  town  of  Senlis."  The  attack  on  Paris  began  vigor- 
ously. Joan,  with  the  Duke  d'Alen^on,  pitched  her  camp  at 
La  Chapelle.  Charles  took  up  his  abode  in  the  abbey  of  St. 
Denis.  The  municipal  corporation  of  Paris  received  letters 
with  the  arms  of  the  Duke  d'Alen9on,  which  called  upon  them 
to  recognize  the  king's  authority,  and  promised  a  general  am- 
nesty. The  assault  was  delivered  on  the  8th  of  September. 
Joan  was  severely  wounded,  but  she  insisted  upon  remaining 
where  she  was.  Night  came,  and  the  troops  had  not  entered 
the  breach  which  had  been  opened  in  the  morning.  Joan  was 
still  calling  out  to  persevere.  The  Duke  d'Alen^on  himsdf 
begged  her,  but  in  vain,  to  retire.  La  Tr^moille  gave  orders 
to  retreat ;  and  some  knights  came  up,  set  Joan  on  horse- 
back, and  led  her  back,  against  her  will,  to  La  Chapelle.  "  By 
my  martin  ^^  (staff  of  command),  said  she,  "the  place  would 
have  been  taken."  One  hope  still  remained.  In  concert  with 
the  Duke  d'Alen^on  she  had  caused  a  flying  bridge  to  be 
thrown* across  the  Seine  opposite  St.  Denis.  The  next  day  but 
one  she  sent  her  vanguard  in  this  direction ;  she  intended  to 
return  thereby  to  the  siege  ;  but,  by  the  king's  order,  the  bridge 
had  been  cut  adrift.  St.  Denis  fell  once  more  into  the  hands 
of  the  English.  Before  leaving,  Joan  left  there,  on  the  tomb 
of  St.  Denis,  her  complete  suit  of  armor  and  a  sword  she  had 
lately  obtained  possession  of  at  the  St.  Honor^  gate  of  Paris,  as 
trophy  of  war. 

From  the  13th  of  September,  1429,  to  the  24th  of  May,  1430, 
she  continued  to  lead  the  same  life  of  efforts  ever  equally  \aliant 
and   equally  ineffectual.     She  failed  in   an  attempt  upon   La 
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Charit4r'-Hur- Loire,  undertaken,  for  all  that  appears,  witli  the  sole 
design  of  recovering  an  important  town  in  the  ponsession  of  the 
enemy.  The  Englisli  cvacuat^Hl  Pariit,  and  left  the  keeping  of 
it  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  no  doubt  to  te«t  hin  fidelity.  On 
the  15th  of  April,  1430,  at  the  expiration  of  the  truce  he  had 
oonchided,  Philip  the  Good  reaumuil  hontilitieti  agaiiuit  C'luirle« 
VII.  Joan  of  .\rc  once  more  plun<^ed  into  them  with  her  wont- 
ed real.  I le-de- France  and  I'icanly  lieciune  the  theatre  uf  war. 
Compiegne  waa  regarded  a»  tiie  gate  of  the  tttad  between  these 
two  provinceit ;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgtindy  attached  much  im- 
portance to  holding  the  key  of  it.  The  authority  of  C*harle» 
VII.  waa  recognized  there;  and  a  young  kni'^ht  of  (\)mpi»"'gne, 
William  de  Flavy,  held  the  command  there  a^  lieutenant  of 
La  Tr<*moille,  who  luul  got  himself  api»ointed  captain  of  the 
town.  l«a  Tr<*moille  attompttHl  to  treat  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy for  the  ccHsion  of  (  ompiAgne  ;  but  the  inhabitantji  were 
Htrenuoualy  opiMwed  to  it.  *'  They  were,"  they  Miid,  **  th-  king's 
mast  humble  subjects,  ainl  they  de»ire<l  to  serve  him  with  Unly 
and  sulwtance ;  but  as  for  trtisting  themM*lves  to  the  lord 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  they  could  not  do  it ;  they  were  rej*olved 
to  HufTer  di*struction,  themselves  and  their  wiveK  and  children, 
rather  tluin  be  exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  said  duke.'* 
Meanwhile  Joan  of  Arc,  after  several  warlike  expeditions  in 
the  neighliorhood,  re-entered  Compiegne,  and  was  receivetl 
there  with  a  popular  expression  of  satisfaction.  **  She  was 
presented,**  says  a  local  chronicler,  **  with  tliree  hog^theads  of 
wine,  a  present  which  was  large  and  exceeding  costly,  and 
which  showed  the  estimate  formed  of  this  maiden's  worth.** 
Joan  manifested  the  profound  distrust  with  which  she  was 
inspired  of  the  Duke  of  Bui^undy.  **  There  is  no  peace  pota- 
ble with  him,**  she  said,  ^^aava  at  the  point  of  the  lance/* 
She  had  quarters  at  the  house  of  the  king's  attorney.  La 
Boucher,  and  shared  the  bed  of  his  wife,  Mar>'.  ''  She  often 
nada  the  said  Mary  rise  from  her  l>ed  to  go  and  warn  the  said 
ftfetornej  lo  be  on  his  g^ard  against  several  acts  of  Burgundian 
VOL.  III.  16 
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treachery."  At  this  period,  again,  she  said  she  was  often 
warned  by  her  voices  of  what  must  happen  to  her ;  she  expect- 
ed to  be  taken  prisoner  before  St.  John's  or  Midsummer-day 
(June  24)  ;  on  what  day  and  hour  she  did  not  know ;  she  had 
received  no  instructions  as  to  sorties  from  the  place;  but  she 
had  constantly  been  told  that  she  would  be  taken,  and  she 
was  distrustful  of  the  captains  who  were  in  command  there. 
She  was,  nevertheless,  not  the  less  bold  and  enterprising.  On 
the  20th  of  May,  1430,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  came  and  laid 
siege  to  Compiegne.  Joan  was  away  on  an  expedition  to  Crepy 
in  Valois,  with  a  small  band  of  three  or  four  hundred  brave 
comrades.  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  eve  of  Ascension-day, 
she  learned  that  Compiegne  was  being  besieged,  and  she  re- 
solved to  re-enter  it.  She  was  reminded  that  her  force  was  a 
very  weak  one  to  cut  its  way  through  the  besiegers'  camp. 
''  By  my  martiri,^^  said  she,  "  we  are  enough  •  I  will  go  see  my 
friends  in  Compiegne."  She  arrived  about  daybreak  without 
hinderance,  and  penetrated  into  the  town  ;  and  repaired  imme- 
diately to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Jacques  to  perform  her  devo- 
tions on  the  eve  of  so  great  a  festival.  Many  persons,  attracted 
by  her  presence,  and  amongst  others*" from  a  hundred  to  six- 
score  children,"  thronged  to  the  church.  After  hearing  mass, 
and  herself  taking  the  communion,  Joan  said  to  those  who  sur- 
rounded her,  "  My  children  and  dear  friends,  I  notify  you  that 
I  am  sold  and  betrayed,  and  that  I  shall  shortly  be  delivered 
over  to  death  ;  I  beseech  you,  pray  God  for  me."  When  even- 
ing came,  she  was  not  the  less  eager  to  take  part  in  a  "sortie 
with  her  usual  comrades  and  a  troop  of  about  five  hundred 
men.  William  de  Flavy,  commandant  of  the  place,  got  ready 
some  boats  on  the  Oise  to  assist  the  return  of  the  troops.  All 
the  town-gates  were  closed,  save  the  bridge-gate.  The  sortie 
was  unsuccessful.  Being  severely  repulsed  and  all  but  hemmed 
in,  the  majority  of  the  soldiers  shouted  to  Joan,  "  Try  to  quick- 
ly regain  the  town,  or  we  are  lost."  "Silence,"  said  Joan; 
"  it  only  rests  with  y^u   to  throw  the  enemy  into  confusion ; 
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tliink  only  of  striking  At  them.**  Her  words  and  her  bravery 
were  in  vain  ;  the  infantry  flun^;  thcnutelves  into  the  boata, 
and  regained  the  town,  and  Joan  and  her  brave  comrades  cov- 
ered their  retreat.  The  Bur^undianii  were  coniinj^  up  in  roaas 
upon  Compi^uc,  and  FUvy  gave  ordem  to  pull  up  the  draw- 
bridge and  let  down  the  |Mirtculliii.  Joan  and  some  of  her  fol- 
lowing lingered  out^itle,  still  ti^hting.  She  wore  a  rich  sur- 
coat  and  a  red  sasli«  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  Hurgundians  were 
directefl  against  her.  Twenty  men  thronged  round  her  horse ; 
and  a  Picard  archer,  **  a  tough  fellow  and  mighty  sour/'  seized 
her  by  her  dress,  and  flung  her  on  the  ground.  All,  at  once, 
called  on  her  to  surrender.  **  Yield  you  U*  me,*'  said  one  of 
them  ;  **  pledge  your  faith  to  me  :  I  am  a  gentleman.**  It  was 
an  archer  of  the  bastard  of  Wandoiine,  one  of  the  lieuteiinntj« 
of  John  of  Luxembourg,  Count  of  Ligny.  **  I  have  ple<l^iHl  mv 
faith  t4)  one  other  than  you,"  said  Joan,  **  and  to  Him  I  will 
keep  my  oath.**  The  archer  took  her  and  conducteil  her  to 
Count  J(»hn,  whose  prisoner  she  became. 

Was  she  betraye<l  and  delivcretl  up,  as  she  hat!  predictc*<I  '^ 
Did  William  de  Flnvy  pur|)OHoly  have  the  dn%wbri<li»e  niise<I 
and  the  pctrtcuUis  lowerv<l  bcfort*  hhe  could  get  lNu*k  into  Com- 
pi^gne?  He  was  sus|»ected  of  it  at  the  time,  and  many  button- 
ans  have  indorsed  the  sunpicion.  Uut  there  in  nothing  to  prove 
it.  Tliat  La  Tremoille,  prime  miuiMter  of  (*harleii  VIL,  ami 
Reginald  de  Cliartres,  Archbishop  of  Hheims,  had  an  antiftathy 
to  Joan  of  Arc,  and  did  all  they  could  on  ever}*  occasion  to  com- 
promise her  and  destroy  her  influence,  and  that  they  were  ghul 
to  see  her  a  prisoner,  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  l>e.  On 
announcing  her  capture  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Uheims,  the  arch- 
bitbop  said,  **  She  would  not  listen  to  counsel,  ami  did  every- 
Ihing  according  to  her  pleasure.*'  But  there  ta  m  k>ng  distance 
between  such  ezprwiiona  and  a  premeditated  plot  to  deliver  to 
lh«  enemy  the  young  heroine  who  had  juai  raised  the  siege  of 
Orleans  and  tirought  the  king  to  be  crowned  ei  Rbeims.    Hia* 
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tory  must  not,  without,  proof,  impute  crimes  so  odious  and  so 
shameful  to  even  the  most  depraved  of  men. 

However  that  may  be,  Joan  remained  for  six  months  the 
prisoner  of  John  of  Luxembourg,  who,  to  make  his  possession 
of  her  secure,  sent  her,  under  good  escort,  successively  to  his 
two  castles  of  Beaulieu  and  Beaurevoir,  one  in  the  Vermandois 
and  the  other  in  the  Cambresis.  Twice,  in  July  and  in  October, 
1430,  Joan  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  escape.  The  second 
time  she  carried  despair  and  hardihood  so  far  as  to  throw  her- 
self down  from  the  platform  of  her  prison.  She  was  picked  up 
cruelly  bruised,  but  without  any  fracture  or  wound  of  impor- 
tance. Her  fame,  her  youth,  her  virtue,  her  courage,  made 
her,  even  in  her  prison  and  in  the  very  family  of  her  custodian, 
two  warm  and  powerful  friends.  John  of  Luxembourg  had 
with  him  his  wife,  Joan  of  Bethune,  and  his  aunt,  Joan  of 
Luxembourg,  godmother  of  Charles  VII.  They  both  of  them 
took  a  tender  interest  in  the  prisoner  ;  and  they  often  went  to 
see  her,  and  left  nothing  undone  to  mitigate  the  annoyances  of 
a  prison.  One  thing  only  shocked  them  about  her  —  her  man's 
clothes.  "  They  offered  her,"  as  Joan  herself  said,  when 
questioned  upon  this  subject  at  a  later  period  during  her  trial, 
"  a  woman's  dress,  or  stuff  to  make  it  to  her  liking,  and  re- 
quested her  to  wear  it ;  but  she  answered  that  she  had  not  leave 
from  our  Lord,  and  that  it  was  not  yet  time  for  it."  John  of 
Luxembourg's  aunt  was  full  of  years  and  reverenced  as  a  saint. 
Hearing  that  the  English  were  tempting  her  nephew  by  the 
offer  of  a  sum  of  money  to  give  up  his  prisoner  to  them,  she 
conjured  him  in  her  will,  dated  September  10,  1430,  not  to 
sully  by  such  an  act  the  honor  of  his  name.  But  Count  John 
was  neither  rich  nor  scrupulous ;  and  pretexts  were  not  wanting 
to  aid  his  cupidity  and  his  weakness.  Joan  had  been  taken  at 
Compidgne  on  the  23d  of  May,  in  the  evening ;  and  the  news 
arrived  in  Paris  on  the  25th  of  May,  in  the  morning.  On  the 
morrow,  the  26th,  the  registrar  of  the  University,  in  the  name 
and  under  the  seal  of  the  inquisition  of  France,  wrote  a  citation 
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to  tho  Duke  of  Bur^niifly  *'  to  tlie  end  that  the  Maid  should 
be  delivered  up  to  appear  before  the  naid  inquisitor,  and  to 
respond  to  the  good  counsel,  favor,  and  aid  of  the  ^ood  doctors 
tnd  roasters  of  the  University  of  raris."  Peler  Cauchon. 
bishop  of  Beauvaia,  hml  lieen  the  prime  mover  in  this  sti'p. 
Some  weeks  later,  on  the  14th  of  July,  seeing  that  no  reply 
arrived  fmm  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Uv  cauM>il  a  renewal  of 
the  aame  demands  to  l>c  made  on  the  |iurt  of  the  TniverHity  in 
more  urgent  terms,  and  he  adue«l,  in  his  oivn  name,  that  Jtrnn. 
having  l>een  taken  at  Compit^pie,  in  liU  own  <liocese,  l»elunged  to 
htm  as  judge  spiritual,  lie  further  n<«s(*rte4l  that  '*  acconling  to 
the  law,  usage,  and  custom  <»f  Fnince,  every  pris-iner  of  war. 
even  were  it  king,  dauphin,  or  other  prince,  mii;lil  U*  rcHlceme<l 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England  in  couMdemtion  of  an 
indemnity  of  ten  thousand  livn^s  gniiite<l  to  the  cnpturer." 
Nothing  was  more  op|tose<l  to  the  common  law  of  natioiiH  and 
to  the  feudal  spirit,  'iften  grasping,  but  noble  at  lM>ttoni.  For 
four  montlw  still,  John  of  LuxemUiurg  he»itate<l  ;  but  his  aunt, 
Joan,  died  at  Boulogne,  on  the  l*Uh  of  Novrml»er,  and  Jttan 
of  Arc  had  no  longer  n«»ttr  him  this  jtowerful  iiitcrcti»w»r.  'Ilie 
King  of  England  transmitte<l  to  the  keeping  of  his  coflfers  at 
Rouen,  in  golden  coin,  Engliith  money,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
Uvres.  John  of  Luxemlmurg  yiebleil  to  the  temptation.  On 
the  21st  of  Novemlier,  1430.  Joan  of  Arc  was  bamle^l  over  to 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  same  day  the  I'nivenity  of 
Paris,  through  ita  rector,  IUl>ert,  l»esought  that  sovereign,  as 
King  of  France,  ^  to  order  that  this  woman  be  brought  to  their 
city  for  to  be  shortly  placed  in  the  luinds  of  the  justice  of  the 
Church,  that  is,  of  our  honored  lortl,  the  Bishop  and  Count  of 
Bcauvais,  and  also  of  the  ordaine<l  inquisitor  in  France,  in  order 
that  her  trial  may  be  conducted  officially  and  securely.** 

It  was  not  •  to  Paris,  but  to  Rouen,  the  real  capital  of  the 
English  in  France,  that  Joan  was  taken.  She  arrived  there 
on  the  2dd  of  December,  1430.  Oo  the  8d  of  January,  1431, 
tn  order  from  Heurj  VI.,  King  of  England,  placed  her  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Bishop  o^  Beauvais,  Peter  Cauchon.  Some  days 
afterwards,  Count  John  of  Luxembourg,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  the  English  chancellor,  by  his  esquire,  and  by  two 
English  lords,  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and 
Humphrey,  Earl  of  Stafford,  the  King  of  England's  constable 
in  France,  entered  the  prison.  Had  John  of  Luxembourg  come 
out  of  sheer  curiosity,  or  to  relieve  himself  of  certain  scruples 
by  offering  Joan  a  chance  for  her  life?  "Joan,"  said  he,  "I 
am  come  hither  to  put  you  to  ransom,  and  to  treat  for  the  price 
of  your  deliverance  ;  only  give  us  your  promise  here  to  no  more 
bear  arms  against  us."  "  In  God's  name,"  answered  Joan, 
"  are  you  making  a  mock  of  me,  captain  ?  Ransom  me  !  You 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  ;  no,  you  have  neither." 
The  count  persisted.  "I  know  well,"  said  Joan,  ''that  these 
English  will  put  me  to  death  ;  but  were  they  a  hundred  thou- 
sand more  Groddams  than  have  already  been  in  France,  they 
shall  never  have  the  kingdom." 

At  this  patriotic  burst  on  the  heroine's  part,  the  Earl  of 
Stafford  half  drew  his  dagger  from  the  sheath  as  if  to  strike 
Joan,  but  the  Earl  of  Warwick  held  him  back.  The  vis- 
itors went  out  from  the  prison  and  handed  over  Joan  to  the 
judges. 

The  court  of  Rouen  was  promptly  formed,  but  not  without 
opposition  and  difficulty.  Though  Joan  had  lost  somewhat  of 
her  greatness  and  importance  by  going  beyond  her  main  object, 
and  by  showing  recklessness,  unattended  by  success,  on  small 
occasions,  she  still  remained  the  true,  heroic  representative  of 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  nation..  When  she  was  removed 
from  Beaurevoir  to  Rouen,  all  the  places  at  which  she  stopped 
were  like  so  many  luminous  points  for  the  illustration  of  her 
popularity.  At  Arras,  a  Scot  showed  her  a  portrait  of  her 
which  he  wore,  an  outward  sign  of  the  devoted  worship  of  her 
lieges.  At  Amiens,  the  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  gave  her 
audience  at  confession  and  administered  to  her  the  eucharist. 
At   Abbeville,  ladies  of  distinction   went  five   leagues   to  pay 
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her  a  vUit ;  they  were  gUul  to  have  had  the  happiness  of  Metng 
her  00  firm  aiid  redgned  to  the  will  of  Our  l^ml ;  they  wiHhv<l 
ht*r  all  the  favors  of  heaven,  and  then  wept  affectionately  on 
tidcing  leave  of  her.  J<Min.  touched  by  their  M'mi»nthy  and 
>{jen-heArtedness,  said,  **  Ah !  wliat  a  good  |>cople  in  thiji! 
Would  to  God  I  might  lie  mo  liappy,  when  my  dayii  are  ende«l, 
ju  to  l>e  buried  in  these  partu !  '* 

When  the  Biiihop  of  IkauvaiA,  installed  at  Rouen,  set  aUnit 
forming  hiji  court  of  juAtice«  the  mnjority  of  the  mrmbcrH  ho 
appointed  amongnt  the  clergy  or  the  rniventity  of  Paris  ol»eyed 
the  summons  witliout  hi*j*ittttion.  S<ime  ffw  would  have  n»- 
fused ;  but  their  wij»hc*A  were  overruled.  The  AbUit  of 
Jumi^es,  NicholuM  de  II<»uppeville,  maintatne<l  th«it  the  trial 
was  not  legal.  The  liiithop  uf  lieauvaim  he  imid,  iK'longetl  to 
the  party  which  declare<l  itself  hcMtile  to  the  >faid  ;  and,  lie- 
sides,  he  made  hinimrlf  judge  in  a  caiie  already  det-idi'il  by  liiA 
netro|iolitan,  the  .-Vrchbii^hop  of  UhfimK,  of  whom  lieuuvaiM 
was  holden,  an<l  who  hail  appn)ve<l  of  Joan'v  enntluct.  The 
bishop  summonctl  liefore  him  the  recalcitrant,  who  refuiu*d 
to  appear,  saying  that  he  wan  under  no  offiriAl  juriMlii  tictn  but 
that  of  Rouen.  lie  waM  arrt^tcHl  and  thrown  into  priMJU,  by 
order  of  the  bishop,  whoeie  authority  he  deiiie*!..  There  was 
some  talk  of  banishing  him,  and  even  of  throwing  him  into 
the  river ;  but  the  influence  of  his  brethren  saved  him.  The 
•ub-inquiiiitor  himself  allowe<l  the  trial  in  which  he  wam  to  lie 
one  of  the  judges  to  begin  without  him ;  and  he  only  put  in  an 
appearance  at  the  express  order  of  the  inquisitor-general,  and 
on  a  confidential  hint  that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life 
if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  Tlie  court  lieing  thus  constituted, 
Joan,  after  it  had  been  put  in  possession  of  the  evidence  already 
OoUected,  waa  cited,  on  the  20th  of  February',  1431,  to  appear 
on  the  morrow,  the  21st,  before  her  judges  assembled  in  the 
ebapel  of  Rouen  Castle. 
The   trial  Usted  from  the  21st  of  Febniary  to  the  80th  of 

rj«  1481.    The  court  held  forty  sittings,  mostly  in  the  chapel 
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of  the  castle,  some  in  Jpan's  very  prison.  On  her  arrival  there, 
she  had  been  i)ut  in  an  iron  cage  ;  afterwards  she  was  kept  "  no 
longer  in  the  cage,  but  in  a  dark  room  in  a  tower  of  the  castle, 
wearing  irons  upon  her  feet,  fastened  by  a  chain  to  a  large 
piece  of  wood,  and  guarded  night  and  day  by  four  or  five 
soldiers  of  low  grade."  Slie  complained  of  being  thus  chained ; 
but  the  bishop  told  her  that  her  former  attempts  at  escape 
demanded  this  precaution.  "It  is  true,"  said  Joan,  as  truthful 
as  heroic,  "  I  did  wish  and  I  still  Avish  to  escape  from  prison, 
as  is  the  right  of  every  prisoner."  At  her  examination,  the 
bishop  required  her  to  take  "  an  oath  to  tell  the  truth  about 
everything  as  to  which  slie  should  be  questioned."  "  I  know 
not  what  you  mean  to  question  me  about ;  perchance  you  may 
ask  me  things  I  Avould  not  tell  you ;  touching  my  revelations, 
for  instance,  you  might  ask  me  to  tell  something  I  have  sworn 
not  to  tell ;  thus  I  should  be  perjured,  which  you  ought  not  to 
desire."  The  bishop  insisted  upon  an  oath  absolute  and  with- 
out condition.  *'  You  are  too  hard  on  me,"  said  Joan  ;  "  I  do 
not  like  to  take  an  oath  to  tell  the  truth  save  as  to  matters 
which  concern  the  faith."  The  bishop  called  upon  her  to  swear 
on  pain  of  being  held  guilty  of  the  things  imputed  to  herl 
*'  Go  on  to  something  else,"  said  she.  And  this  was  the  answer 
she  made  to  all  questions  which  seemed  to  her  to  be  a  violation 
of  her  right  to  be  silent.  Wearied  and  hurt  at  these  imperious 
demands,  she  one  day  said,  "  I  come  on  God's  business,  and  I 
have  nought  to  do  here  ;  send  me  back  to  God,  from  whom  I 
come."  *'  Are  you  sure  you  are  in  God's  grace  ?  "  asked  the 
bishop.  *'  If  I  be  not,"  answered  Joan,  "  please  God  to  bring 
me  to  it;  and  if  I  be,  please  God  to  keep  me  in  it!"  The 
bishop  himself  remained  dumbfounded. 

There  is  no  object  in  following  through  all  its  sittings  and  all 
its  twistings  this  odious  and  shameful  trial,  in  which  the  judges' 
prejudiced  servility  and  scientific  subtlety  were  employed  for 
three  months  to  wear  out  the  courage  or  overreach  the  under- 
standing of  a  young  girl  of  nineteen,  who  refused  at  one  time 
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to  lie,  and  at  another  to  enter  into  duicu«tion  with  them,  and 
made  no  defence  lieyond  holding  her  tongue  or  appealing  to  GcmI 
who  had  K|H)kcn  to  her  and  dictated  to  her  that  which  Hhe  hud 
done.  In  order  to  force  her  from  her  iiilencti  or  bring  her  lo 
Mihroit  to  the  Church  iiuttoail  of  apfMraling  fmni  it  to  G(k]«  it 
wma  pro|>o«e<l  to  employ  the  lajtt  roeanii  of  all«  torture.  On  the 
M\  of  .May  the  Imhop  liad  J(ian  hn>ughl  into  the  great  tower 
of  Houen  (*Ui(tle  ;  the  iiiAtrumentM  of  torture  were  dUplayi**! 
before  her  even  ;  and  the  exrcutionem  were  reaily  to  fulfil  their 
office,  '*  for  to  bring  her  bock,**  wiid  the  bUhop,  ••  into  the  wavii 
of  truth,  in  (»nler  to  innurc  the  Kalvatinn  of  her  lund  and  t»o4ly, 
HO  gravely  eu»laugere<l  by  ernuieoUii  iiiventiouH.**  **  Vi-rilv/* 
nn«were«l  J«»an,  **  if  you  Miould  have  t«>  tfur  nie  limb  fnun  limb, 
and  iie|»anito  miuI  from  body,  I  should  not  tell  you  au^lit  elm* ; 
and  if  I  were  to  tell  you  aught  el.Ho,  I  »hould  aflerwanln  ^till  tell 
you  that  yt>u  bad  nia«lc  nu»  tell  it  liy  force.**  The  i«lfa  of 
torture  wjw  given  up.  It  w.u*  rvTMilved  to  display  all  the  annory 
of  Hcience  in  onler  to  nuImIuc  the  mind  t»f  thin  young  giil.  nhone 
conncience  w.ii*  not  to  Iw  fiubjugute<I.  The  cbaptrr  nf  Uoiioii 
declan*<I  that  in  coniMM|iiriice  of  her  public  refuH.il  \n  Mibmit 
henielf  to  the  decision  of  the  Church  sm  to  her  AwAs  and  her 
atatementK,  Joan  de*erve*l  to  be  declartMl  a  heretic.  The  I'ni- 
veraity  of  Paria,  to  which  had  been  handcxl  in  the  twelve  heada 
of  accuKation  resulting  from  Joan*«  Htatementa  and  examinations 
replie<!  that  •*  if,  having  been  cliari tidily  admoni»he<I,  hhe  would 
not  make  reparation  and  return  to  union  with  the  (^atholic  faith, 
ahe  muiit  l»e  left  to  the  secular  judges ,  to  undergo  punishment 
for  her  crime.*'  Armed  with  these  document*  the  HLnhop  of 
BeauvaiH  had  Joan  brought  up,  on  the  23<I  of  >fay,  in  a  hall 
adjoining  her  prison,  and,  after  having  addreiMHl  to  her  a  long 
exhortation,  ••Jowj,"  said  he,  "if  in  the  dominions  of  your 
king,  when  yoa  were  at  Urge  in  them,  a  knight  or  any  other, 
bom  under  his  rule  and  allegiance  to  him,  had  rii«en  up,  saWng, 
'  I  will  not  obey  the  king  or  aobmit  to  (is  officern,*  would 
you  not  liave  said  that  he  ought  to  be  condemned  ?  What  then 
VOL.  III.  17 
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will  you  say  of  yourself,  you  who  were  born  in  the  faith  of 
Christ  and  became  by  baptism  a  daughter  of  the  Church  and 
spouse  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  you  obey  not  the  officers  of  Christ, 
that  is,  the  prelates  of  the  Church  ?  "  Joan  listened  modestly 
to  this  admonition,  and  confined  herself  to  answering,  "  As  to 
my  deeds  and  sayings,  what  I  said  of  them  at  the  trial  I  do 
hold  to  and  mean  to  abide  by."  ''  Think  you  that  you  are  not 
bound  to  submit  your  sayings  and  deeds  to  the  Church  militant 
or*to  any  other  than  God?  "  "  The  course  that  I  always  men- 
tioned and  pursued  at  the  trial  I  mean  to  maintain  as  to  that. 
If  I  were  at  the  stake,  and  saAV  tlie  torch  lighted,  and  the  exe- 
cutioner ready  to  set  fire  to  the  fagots,  even  if  I  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  I  should  not  say  aught  else,  and  I  should 
uphold  that  which  I  said  at  the  trial  even  unto  death." 

According  to  the  laws,  ideas,  and  practices  of  the  time  the 
legal  question  was  decided.  Joan,  declared  heretic  and  rebel- 
lious by  the  Church,  was  liable  to  have  sentence  pronounced 
against  her ;  but  she  had  persisted  in  her  statements,  she  had 
shown  no  submission.  Although  she  appeared  to  be  quite  for- 
gotten, and  was  quite  neglected  by  the  king  whose  coronation 
she  had  effected,  by  his  councillors,  and  even  by  the  brave  war- 
riors at  whose  side  she  had  fought,  the  public  exhibited  a  lively 
interest  in  her ;  accounts  of  the  scenes  which  took  place  at 
her  trial  were  inquired  after  with  curiosity.  Amongst  the  very 
judges  who  prosecuted  her,  many  were  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
wished  that  Joan,  by  an  abjuration  of  her  statements,  would 
herself  put  them  at  ease  and  relieve  them  from  pronouncing 
against  her  the  most  severe  penalty.  What  means  were  em- 
ployed to  afi'ive  at  this  end  ?  Did  she  really,  and  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  she  was  about,  come  round  to  the  adjura- 
tion which  there  was  so  much  anxiety  to  obtain  from  her?  It 
is  difficult  to  solve  this  historical  problem  with  exactness  and 
certainty.  More  than  once,  during  the  examinations  and  the 
conversations  which  took  place  at  that  time  between  Joan  and 
her  judges,  she  maintained  her  firm  posture  and  her  first  state- 
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menu.  One  of  thotte  who  were  exhorting  her  to  jield  mud  to 
her  one  day,  ''Thy  king  in  a  heretic  and  a  f«chiHniatic.**  Joan 
could  not  brook  this  iiiMult  to  her  king.  **  By  my  faith,**  xaid 
Hhe,  ''full  Wi'll  dare  I  Uith  nay  and  Mwear  that  he  in  th«*  nnlik^ftt 
rhrtatian  of  all  Chriiitianm  and  the  truest  lover  of  the  faith  and 
the  Church.'*  "  Make  her  hold  her  tongue."  i^iiid  I  he  iij*her  to 
the  preacher,  who  wan  disconccrte<l  at  having  pn»v<»kf<l  hucIi 
language.  Another  day,  when  Jtvin  waM  iN'ing  urged  to  nub- 
mit  to  the  (*hun'h,  brother  Imimltfinl  de  la  Pierre,  n  Dominican, 
who  waa  interested!  in  her,  ft|Mike  to  her  aliout  the  council,  at  the 
name  time  explaining  to  hrr  itM  pn>vincc  in  iIh*  rliunh.  It  was 
the  very  time  when  that  n(  \{h\v  had  Um-u  c«inv*»kcd.  **  .Ah ! " 
igiid  Joan,  "  I  wouhl  fain  surrender  and  iiiilmiil  mynclf  to  the 
council  of  Bale.**  Th«*  lii^hop  of  Bcauvaiit  trembliil  at  the  idea 
of  this  ap|K>al.  '•  HoM  yiMir  tongu«*  in  tin*  tlrvil*?*  nnnu*  !  "  naid 
he  to  the  monk.  Another  of  the  judgi»j*.  William  Kninl,  n«»kc<l 
Joan  menacingly,  *»\Vill  you  abjure  thcwc  reprr»batc  wcihIh  and 
de<ilH  of  yours^**  »*  I  leave  it  to  the  univerMil  <*hunh  wlu'tbiT 
F  JMight  to  abjure  or  not.**  '*  lliat  in  not  enough  :  you  j»liall  al>- 
jure  at  once  or  you  ithall  burn."  J«»an  i^hudtlcred.  •*  I  would 
rather  sign  than  bum.**  she  said.  Thert*  was  put  U^fore  her  a 
form  of  abjuration,  whereby,  fli«uivowing  her  n*velatif»ns  and 
viniouH  from  heaven.  nlie  confeHM^d  her  em»n»  in  mat  tern  of  faith, 
and  renounce<l  them  humbly.  At  the  Uittom  of  the  drM'unu'nt 
she  made  the  mark  of  a  cmss.  Doubts  Imve  arisen  n»  to  the 
g«nuineneits  of  this  long  and  diffu*^  dee<l  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  lNH*n  publiithe<l  in  the  trial-pafienL  Twenty-four  years 
later,  in  14A5,  during  the  trial  undertaken  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  Joan,  sevend  of  those  who  had  lieen  protent  ai  the  trial  at 
which  she  was  condemned,  amongst  others  the  usher  Massieu 
and  the  registrar  Taquel,  declared  that  the  form  of  abjuration 
read  out  at  that  time  to  Joan  and  ngned  by  her  contained  only 
seven  or  eight  lines  of  big  writing ;  and  according  to  another 
witness  of  the  scene  it  wm  an  Englishman,  John  Calot,  secre- 
tary of  Henr}'  VI.,  King  of  Knglsnd,  who,  as  soon  as  Joan  had 
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yielded,  drew  from  his  sleeve  a  little  paper  whicb  he  gave  to 
her  to  sign,  and,  dissatisfied  with  the  mark  she  had  made,  held 
her  hand  and  guided  it  so  that  she  might  put  down  her  name, 
every  letter.  However  that  may  be,  as  soon  as  Joan's  abju- 
ration had  thus  been  obtained,  the  court  issued  on  the  24th 
of  May,  1431,  a  definitive  decree,  whereby,  after  some  long 
and  severe  strictures  in  the  preamble,  it  condemned  Joan  to 
perpetual  imprisonment,  "with  the  bread  of  affliction  and  the 
water  of  affliction,  in  order  that  she  might  deplore  the  errors 
and  faults  she  had  committed,  and  relapse  into  them  no  more 
henceforth." 

The  Church  might  be  satisfied  ;  but  the  King  or  England, 
his  councillors  and  his  officers,  were  not.  It  was  Joan  living, 
even  though  a  prisoner,  that  they  feared.  They  were  animated 
towards  her  by  the  two  ruthless  passions  of  vengeance  and  fear. 
When  it  was  known  that  she  would  escape  with  her  life,  mur- 
murs broke  out  amongst  the  crowd  of  enemies  present  at  the 
trial.  Stones  were  thrown  at  the  judges.  One  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Winchester's  chaplains,  who  happened  to  be  close  to  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  called  him  traitor.  "  You  lie,"  said  the  bishop. 
And  the  bishop  was  right ;  the  chaplain  did  lie  ;  the  bishop  had 
no  intention  of  betraying  his  masters.  The  Earl  of  Warwick 
complained  to  him  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  sentence.  "  Never 
you  mind,  my  lord,"  said  one  of  Peter  Cauchon's  confidants; 
"  we  will  have  her  up  again."  After  the  passing  of  her  sen- 
tence Joan  had  said  to  those  about  her,  "  Come,  now,  you 
churchmen  amongst  you,  lead  me  off  to  j^our  own  prisons,  and 
let  me  be  no  more  in  the  hands  of  the  English."  "  Lead  her  to 
where  you  took  her,"  said  the  bishop  ;  and  she  w^as  conducted 
to  the  castle  prison.  She  had  been  told  by  some  of  the  judges 
who  went  to  see  her  after  her  sentence,  that  she  would  have  to 
give  up  her  man's  dress  and  resume  her  woman's  clothing,  as  the 
Church  ordained.  She  was  rejoiced  thereat;  forthwith,  accord- 
ingly, resumed  her  woman's  clothes,  and  had  her  hair  properly 
cut,  which  up  to  that  time  she  used  to  wear  clipped  round  like 
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A  niAn**.  When  she  wm  taken  back  to  prison,  the  mnn*H  dreti 
which  fihe  had  worn  waa  put  in  a  sack  in  the  same  room  in 
which  tthe  wa8  confined*  and  she  remaine<l  in  ciiHtody  nt  the 
■aid  place  in  the  handji  of  five  Knglii^hnien,  of  whom  throo 
tUid  hy  ni^ht  in  the  room  and  two  outiiidc  nt  the  door. 
••  And  he  who  speak»  [John  Ma«iieu«  a  prient,  tlir  mmv  who 
in  1431  hml  Wen  prrtM*nt  am  UMher  of  the  court  ut  the  trial  in 
which  Joan  wan  c(ind«*mnc4l]  known  for  certain  that  nt  night 
ahe  had  her  lcjj«  inmetl  in  unch  nort  that  i*he  could  not  Htir  from 
the  n|»ot.  When  the  next  Suntlnv  morninjf.  which  wa**  Trinity 
Sundny,  hnd  conic,  and  hlie  should  hnvc  jjot  up,  nccorrlinjj  to 
what  Hhe  hcrnclf  ttild  to  him  wlio  ii|K>nkH,  hhc  haid  to  her  Ku};- 
li»h  gnnnlm  *  Tniron  roc  ;  1  will  pet  up.*  Then  one  of  them 
took  away  her  womnn'ii  elothm  ;  th€»y  empticnl  the  wick  in 
which  wnji  her  mnn*«  dreiui,  and  pitchetl  the  ruiid  dre^t  to  her, 
•ayin^;,  *(iet  up,  then,*  nnd  they  put  her  woman'r^  clothes  in  the* 
Mame  mck.  And  according  to  what  lihe  tohl  me  hhv  only  clad 
herM*lf  in  her  mnn*ii  dress  after  miying,  *  You  know  it  in  forhid- 
den  me;  I  certainly  will  not  take  it.*  NevertheUi*n  they  would 
not  allow  her  any  other ;  iiiMimuch  tlint  the  <liHpute  lasted  to 
the  hour  of  noon.  Finally,  from  cor|Mirt*nl  necewity.  Joan  w&s 
conntrainetl  to  get  up  and  take  the  dresM.** 

The  official  documenta  drawn  up  during  the  c<mdemnntion- 
txial  contain  quite  a  diflfert^nt  account.  *M>n  the  '2Hth  of  .Mny,'* 
it  iji  there  said,  **  eight  of  the  judgea  who  hnd  taken  |tart  in 
the  sentence  [their  names  are  given  in  the  document,  t.  i.  p. 
464]  Wtook  themselves  to  Joan's  prison,  and  seeing  her  clad 
in  man*s  dress,  *  which  she  had  but  just  given  up  according  to 
our  order  that  she  should  resume  woman's  clothef^  we  asked 
her  when  and  for  what  cause  she  had  resumed  this  dress,  and 
who  had  prevailed  on  her  to  do  so.  Joan  answere<l  that  it  was 
of  her  own  will,  without  any  constraint  from  any  one,  and  be- 
CMiae  the  preferred  that  dress  to  woman's  clothes.  To  our 
qnMiion  as  to  why  she  had  made  this  change,  she  answered, 
that,  being  surrounded  by  men,  man's  dress  was  more  suitable 
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for  her  than  womairs.  ghe  also  said  that  she  had  resumed  it 
because  there  had  been  made  to  her,  but  not  kept,  a  promise 
that  she  should  go  to  mass,  receive  the  body  of  Christ,  and  be 
set  free  from  her  fetters.  She  added  that  if  this  promise  were 
kept,  she  would  be  good,  and  would  do  what  was  the  will  of 
the  Church.  As  we  had  heard  some  persons  say  that  she 
persisted  in  her  errors  as  to  the  pretended  revelations  which 
she  had  but  lately  renounced,  we  asked  whether  she  had  since 
Thursda}'  last  heard  the  voices  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Mar- 
garet ;  and  she  answered.  Yes.  To  our  question  as  to  what 
the  saints  had  said  she  answered,  that  God  liad  testified  to  her 
by  their  voices  great  pity  for  the  great  treason  she  had  com- 
mitted in  abjuring  for  the  sake  of  saving  her  life,  and  that  by 
so  doing  she  had  damned  herself.  She  said  that  all  she  had 
thus  done  last  Thursday  in  abjuring  her  visions  and  revelations 
she  had  done  through  fear  of  the  stake,  and  that  all  her  abju- 
ration was  contrary  to  the  truth.  She  added  that  she  did  not 
herself  comprehend  what  was  contained  in  the  form  of  abju- 
ration she  had  been  made  to  sign,  and  that  she  would  rather  do 
penance  once  for  all  by  dying  to  maintain  the  truth  than  remain 
any  longer  a  prisoner,  being  all  the  while  a  traitress  to  it." 

We  will  not  stop  to  examine  whether  these  two  accounts, 
though  very  different,  are  not  fundamentally  reconcilable,  and 
whether  Joan  resumed  man's  dress  of  her  own  desire  or  was 
constrained  to  do  so  by  the  soldiers  on  guard  over  her,  and 
perhaps  to  escape  from  their  insults.  The  important  points  in 
the  incident  are  the  burst  of  remorse  which  Joan  felt  for  her 
weakness  and  her  striking  retractation  of  the  abjuration  which 
had  been  wrung  from  her.  So  soon  as  the  news  was  noised 
abroad,  her  enemies  cried,  ''  She  has  relapsed  !  "  This  was  ex- 
actly what  they  had  hoped  for  when,  on  learning  that  she  had 
been  sentenced  only  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  they  had  said, 
''Never  you  mind;  we  will  have  her  up  again."  ''''Farewell, 
farewell,  my  lord,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whom  he  met  shortly  after  Joan's .  retractation  ;  and 
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in  hU  wordu  there  wms  plainly  iin  expreeston  of  satbfaction,  and 
not  a  mere  phrase  of  fMliteneta.  On  the  29th  of  May  the  tri- 
hunal  met  again.  Forty  judges  took  part  in  the  deliliemtiun  ; 
Joan  wan  uiianimoinUy  declaretl  a  case  of  rcla|iM%  was  fuund 
guilty,  and  citctl  to  apiKiu*  next  day,  the  30lh,  on  the  Vieux- 
March6  to  hear  sentence  pronouncetl,  and  then  undergo  the 
punijihment  of  the  stake. 

When,  on  the  80th  of  May,  in  the  moniing,  the  DominicAn 
brother  Martin  I^venu  was  cliargi*<l  to  announce  her  M>ntence 
to  Joan,  she  gave  iray  at  dmi  to  grief  and  terror.  **  Alas !  ** 
ahe  cried,  *♦  am  I  t4i  bo  so  horribly  and  cruelly  trente<l  tliat  thin 
my  body,  full  pure  and  |>erfect  and  never  defile<l,  mujit  to-<lay 
be  ooDsumetl  and  redur«Hl  to  ashc^ !  Ah!  I  would  heven  times 
rather  bo  U'headed  than  bunuMl !  **  The  BiAhop  of  lit^auvaiit 
at  this  moment  came  up.  **  Bishop,**  said  Joan.  **  you  are  the 
cause  of  my  death  ;  if  you  ha<l  \>ui  me  in  the  prijuniH  of  the 
CMiurch  and  in  the  hands  of  fit  and  pro|H*r  eccleMa.<itiral  war- 
ders, this  liad  never  hap|>ened ;  I  appeal  from  you  to  tlie  pres- 
ence of  God.**  One  of  the  doctors  who  liad  sat  in  judgment 
upcm  her,  Peter  Maurice*,  went  to  nee  her,  and  s|)oke  to  her  w  ith 
symfMithy.  ••Master  Peter,"  said  slie  to  him.  •*  where  hhall  I 
be  to-night?**  **  Have  you  not  good  hope  in  (tod?**  a»ke<l 
the  doctor.  *•  O !  yes,"  she  answered  ;  ••  by  the  grace  of  God 
I  shall  be  in  |>aradise.**  Being  left  alone  with  the  I>ominican, 
Martin  I^dvenu,  she  confessed  and  asked  to  communii^te. 
The  monk  applied  to  the  Bishop  of  lieauTais  to  know  what 
he  was  to  do.  •^Tell  brother  Martin,**  was  the  answer,  ••to 
give  her  the  eucharist  and  all  she  aaka  for.**  At  nine  o*clock« 
having  resumed  her  woman's  dreaa,  Joan  was  dragged  from 
prison  and  driven  to  the  Vicux-March^.  From  seven  to  eight 
hundred  soldiers  escorted  the  car  and  prohibitetl  all  approach 
to  it  on  the  part  of  the  crowd,  which  encumbered  the  road  and 
the  vicinities;  but  a  man  forced  a  passage  and  flung  himself 
towards  Joan.  It  was  a  canon  of  Rooeo,  Nicholas  LoL««eleur, 
whom  the  Bishop  of  Beaovmis  had  placed  near  her,  and  who 
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had  abused  the  confidence  she  had  shown  him.  Beside  himself 
with  despair,  he  wished  to  ask  pardon  of  her ;  but  the  English 
soldiers  drove  him  back  with  violence  and  with  the  epithet  of 
traitor,  and  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
his  life  would  have  been  in  danger.  Joan  wept  and  prayed  ; 
and  the  crowd,  afar  off,  wept  and  prayed  with  her.  On  ar- 
riving at  the  place,  she  listened  in  silence  to  a  sermon  by  one 
of  the  doctors  of  the  court,  who  ended  by  saying,  "  Joan,  go 
in  peace  ;  the  Church  can  no  longer  defend  thee  ;  she  gives 
thee  over  to  the  secular  arm."  The  laic  judges,  Raoul  Bou- 
teillier,  baillie  of  Rouen,  and  his  lieutenant,  Peter  Daron,  were 
alone  qualified  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death ;  but  no  time 
was  given  them.  The  priest  Massieu  was  still  continuing  his 
exhortations  to  Joan,  but  "  How  now  !  priest,"  was  the  cry 
from  amidst  the  soldiery,  ''  are  you  going  to  make  us  dine 
here?  "  "  Away  with  her  !  Away  with  her  !  "  said  the  baillie 
to  the  guards;  and  to  the  executioner,  ''Do  thy  duty."  When 
she  came  to  the  stake,  Joan  knelt  down  completely  absorbed  in 
prayer.  She  had  begged  Massieu  to  get  her  a  cross ;  and  an 
Englishman  present  made  one  out  of  a  little  stick,  and  handed 
it  to  the  French  heroine,  who  took  it,  kissed  it,  and  laid  it  on 
her  breast.  She  begged  brother  Isambard  de  la  Pierre  to  go 
and  fetch  the  cross  from  the  church  of  St.  Sauveur,  the  chief 
door  of  which  opened  on  the  Vieux-March^,  and  to  hold  it  "  up 
right  before  her  eyes  till  the  coming  of  death,  in  order,"  she 
said,  ''  that  the  cross  whereon  God  hung  might,  as  long  as  she 
lived,  be  continually  in  her  sight ; "  and  her  wishes  were  ful- 
filled. She  wept  over  her  country  and  the  spectators  as  well 
as  over  herself.  "  Rouen,  Rouen,"  she  cried,  "  is  it  here  that  I 
must  die  ?  Shalt  thou  be  my  last  resting-place  ?  I  fear  greatly 
thou  wilt  have  to  suffer  for  my  death."  It  is  said  that  the 
aged  Cardinal  of  Winchester  and  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais  him- 
self could  not  stifle  their  emotion  —  and,  peradventure,  their 
tears.  The  executioner  set  fire  to  the  fagots.  When  Joan 
perceived  the  flames  rising,  she  urged  her  confessor,  the  Domin- 
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iraii  brother,  Martin  I^veno,  to  go  down,  at  the  same  time 
Mking  him  to  keep  holding  tho  croM  up  high  in  front  of  her, 
tliiit  »he  mi^ht  never  cettM  to  tee  it.  The  name  monk,  when 
({uetitioned  four  and  twenty  yetkn  Ut4.>r,  nt  the  reliuhiUtation 
trial,  M  to  the  laat  ■eutimcntii  and  the  lant  wonln  of  Joan,  Haid 
that  to  tho  xety  latent  moment  nhe  ha<l  affirmed  that  her  voicen 
\%'erc  heavenly,  that  they  had  not  dcludetl  lier,  and  that  thi* 
r«velationM  ftho  hod  received  came  from  (tod.  When  hhc  luul 
ceaiicd  to  live,  two  of  her  jud^e^  John  Aleit|>4^e,  canon  of  Itouen, 
and  Peter  Maurice,  doctor  of  theology,  cri***!  out,  '*  Would  that 
my  Houl  were  where  I  believe  the  mouI  of  that  woman  im!** 
And  Tnat«rt,  iiecretar)'  to  King  Henrv  VI.,  miid  iMjrrowfully, 
on  returning  from  the  place  of  execution,  **  We  are  all  Umi  ;  we 
have  burned  a  saint.** 

A  Mint  indeed  in  faith  and  in  destiny.  Never  wajt  human 
creature  more  henncally  confident  in,  and  devote*!  to,  inMpimtion 
coming  from  CJod,  a  commiasiion  rt^ceiv***!  from  (mmI.  Jonn  of  Are 
sought  nothing  of  all  that  }uip|H*ned  to  her  an<l  of  all  kIh*  diil,  nor 
exploit,  nor  power,  nor  glor>*.  **  It  waa  not  her  condition,**  lu* 
•ho  used  to  nay,  to  Ik?  a  warrior,  t4i  get  her  king  crowne<l,  and  to 
deliver  her  country  from  the  foreigner.  Everything  came  to  her 
fntm  on  high,  and  she  accepted  everything  without  h(*sitation, 
without  discussion,  without  calculation,  as  wc  should  say  in  our 
times.  She  believetl  in  God,  and  obeyed  Him.  <tod  was  not  to 
her  an  idea^  a  ho[)c,  a  flash  of  human  imagination,  or  a  pn»lilem 
of  human  science ;  He  was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ,  the  lieing  of  beingn,  ever  pres- 
ent, ever  in  action,  sole  legitimate  sovereign  of  man  whom  He 
has  made  intelligent  and  free,  the  real  and  true  God  whom  we 
are  |>ainfully  searching  for  in  our  own  day,  and  whom  we 
shall  never  find  again  until  we  ceaae  pretending  to  do  without 
Him  and  putting  ourselves  in  His  place.  Meanwhile  one  fact 
may  be  mentioned  which  does  honor  to  our  epoch  and  gives  us 
hope  for  our  future.  Four  centuries  have  rolled  by  since  Joan 
of  Arc,  that  modest  and  heroic  sebrant  of  Grod,  made  a  sacrifice 
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of  herself  for  France.  For  four  and  twenty  years  after  her 
death,  France  and  the  king  appeared  to  think  no  more  of  her. 
However,  in  1455,  remorse  came  upon  Charles  VII.  and  upon 
France.  Nearly  all  the  provinces,  all  the  towns,  were  freed 
from  the  foreigner,  and  shame  was  felt  that  nothing  was  said, 
nothing  done,  for  the  young  girl  who  had  saved  everything.  At 
Rouen,  especially,  where  the  sacrifice  was  completed,  a  cry  for 
reparation  arose.  It  was  timidly  demanded  from  the  spiritual 
power  which  had  sentenced  and  delivered  over  Joan  as  a  heretic 
to  the  stake.  Pope  Calixtus  III.  entertained  the  request  pre- 
ferred, not  by  the  King  of  France,  but  in  the  name  of  Isabel 
Rom(^e,  Joan's  mother,  and  her  whole  family.  Regular  proceed- 
ings were  commenced  and  followed  up  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  martyr ;  and,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1456,  a  decree  of  the  court 
assembled  at  Rouen  quashed  the  sentence  of  1431,  together 
with  all  its  consequences,  and  ordered  ''  a  general  procession  and 
solemn  sermon  at  St.  Ouen  Place  and  the  Vieux-March^,  where 
the  said  maid  had  been  cruelly  and  horribly  burned;  besides 
the  planting  of  a  cross  of  honor  (^crucis  honestce)  on  the  Vieux- 
Marchd,  the  judges  reserving  the  official  notice  to  be  given  of 
their  decision  throughout  the  cities  and  notable  places  of  the 
realm."  The  city  of  Orleans  responded  to  this  appeal  by  rais- 
ing on  the  bridge  over  the  Loire  a  group  in  bronze  representing 
Joan  of  Ave  on  her  knees  before  Our  Lady  between  two  angels. 
This  monument,  which  was  broken  during  the  religious  wars 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  repaired  shortly  afterwards,  was 
removed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Joan  of  Arc  then 
received  a  fresh  insult ;  the  poetry  of  a  cynic  was  devoted  to 
the  task  of  diverting  a  licentious  public  at  the  expense  of  the 
saint  whom,  three  centuries  before,  fanatical  hatred  had  brought 
to  the  stake.  In  1792  the  council  of  the  commune  of  Orleans, 
"  considering  that  the  monument  in  bronze  did  not  represent 
the  heroine's  services,  and  did  not  by  any  sign  call  to  mind  the 
struggle  against  the  English,"  ordered  it  to  be  melted  down  and 
cast  into  cannons,  of  which  "  one  should  bear  the  name  of  Joan 
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of  Arc/*  It  b  in  our  time  tluit  the  city  of  Orleaiui  and  tU  i]i«- 
tingiiiiihed  hiiihop,  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  have  at  laat  paid  Joan 
homage  worthy  of  her,  not  only  by  erecting  to  her  a  new  Htatiie, 
but  by  recalling  her  again  to  the  memory  of  Fniiice  with  her 
true  features,  and  in  her  grand  character.  Neither  French  nor 
any  other  history  oflfem  a  like  example  of  a  niodeiit  little  »oul, 
with  a  faith  ho  pure  and  efficaciouA,  resting  on  divine  inspiration 
and   patriotic   ho{>e. 

During  the  trial  of  Joan  of  Arc  the  war  between  France  and 
Hiigland,  without  being  dincontinued,  had  been  Homewliat  idack  : 
the  curioHity  and  the  i»aMtit>nH  of  men  were  conccntnit(*<l  iifMin 
the  scenes  at  Rouen,  .\fter  the  execution  of  JtNin  the  wai 
reriumetl  its  counu*,  though  without  any  great  event*.  By  way 
of  a  step  towanls  solution,  the  Duke  of  H«-ilfonl,  in  NovemU'r. 
1481,  escorteil  to  Pans  King  Ifennk*  VI.,  s<*arr<»ly  ten  years  <»ld, 
and  had  him  cn»wne<l  at  Notre-Dame.  The  ceremony  war 
di.Htiiigui)«hed  for  |M>nip,  but  n«>t  fur  warmth.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  not  pnrMrnt ;  it  was  an  Knglij«hman,  the  Canlinal- 
bishop  of  \Vincht*strr,  who  anointe<l  the  y^ung  Knglander  King 
of  France;  the  Bi-nhop  of  I'aris  (*(»mplaini*tl  of  it  as  a  violation 
of  his  rights,  the  {Mirliamcnt,  the  univerhity.  and  the  munieiiud 
body  had  not  even  scats  reser^'ed  at  the  royal  liantiuet  ;  I'aris 
was  melancholy,  and  day  by  day  more  deserte<l  by  the  native 
inhabitants ;  graas  was  growing  in  the  court-yanls  of  the  great 
mauMons;  the  students  were  leaving  the  great  school  of  I'aris, 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  (*aen,  and  ( *harli*s  V 1 1 .  him- 
self at  Poitiers,  were  attempting  to  raise  up  rivals ;  and  silence 
"dgned  in  the  Latin  quarter.  The  child-king  was  considered 
unintelligent,  and  ungraceful,  and  ungracious.  When,  on  the 
day  after  Christmas,  he  started  on  his  way  back  to  Rouen,  and 
from  Rouen  to  England,  he  did  not  confer  on  Paris  **  any  of  the 
booM  expected,  either  by  releasing  prisoners  or  by  putting  an 
end  to  black-mails,  gabels,  and  wicked  imposts.**  The  burgeaiea 
were  astonished^  and  grumbled ;  and  the  old  queen,  Isabel  of 
Bavaria,  who  was  still  living  at  the  hostel  of  SL  Paul,  wept,  it 
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is  said,  for  vexation,  at^  seeing  from  one  of  her  windows  her 
grandson's  royal  procession  go  by. 

Though  war  was  going  on  all  the  while,  attempts  were  made 
to  negotiate ;  and  in  March,  1433,  a  conference  was  opened  at 
Seineport,  near  Corbeil.  Everybody  in  France  desired  peace. 
Philip  the  Good  himself  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  it.  Bur- 
gund}^  was  almost  as  discontented  and  troubled  as  Ile-de- 
France.  There  was  grumbhng  at  Dijon  as  there  was  conspiracy 
at  Paris.  The  English  gave  fresh  cause  for  national  irritation. 
They  showed  an  inclination  to  canton  themselves  in  Normandy, 
and  abandon  the  other  Fiench  provinces  to  the  hazards  and  suf- 
ferings of  a  desultory  war.  Anne  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  wife  and  Philip  the  Good's  sister,  died.  The  English 
duke  speedily  married  again  without  even  giving  any  notice  to 
tlie  French  prince.  Every  family  tie  between  the  two  persons 
was  broken  ;  and  the  negotiations  as  well  as  the  war  remained 
without  result. 

An  incident  at  court  caused  a  change  in  the  situation,  and 
gave  the  government  of  Charles  a  different  character.  His 
favorite,  George  de  la  Tr^moille,  had  become  almost  as  unpopu- 
lar amongst  the  royal  family  as  in  the  country  in  general.  He 
could  not  manage  a  war,  and  he  frustrated  attempts  at  peace. 
The  Queen  of  Sicily,  Yolande  d'Aragon,  her  daughter,  Mary 
d'Anjou,  Queen  of  France,  and  her  son,  Louis,  Count  of  Maine, 
who  all  three  desired  peace,  set  themselves  to  work  to  over- 
throw the  favorite.  In  June,  1433,  four  young  lords,  one  of 
whom.  Sire  de  Beuil,  was  La  Tremoille's  own  nephew,  intro- 
duced themselves  unexpectedly  into  his  room  at  the  castle  of 
Coudray,  near  Chinon,  where  Charles  VIT.  was.  La  Tr^moille 
showed  an  intention  of  resisting,  and  received  a  sword-thrust. 
He  was  made  to  resign  all  his  offices,  and  was  sent  under  strict 
guard  to  the  castle  of  Montr^sor,  the  property  of  his  nephew, 
Sire  de  Beuil.  The  conspirators  had  concerted  measures  with 
La  Tremoille's  rival,  the  constable  De  Richemont,  Arthur  of 
Brittany,  a  man  distinguished  in  war,  who  had  lately  gone  to 
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help  Joan  of  Arc,  and  who  witM  known  to  be  a  friend  of  i>eace 
at  the  name  time  that  he  wan  firmly  devoted  to  the  national 
cauae.  Ho  waa  called  away  from  hin  castle  of  Parthenay,  uiul 
•et  at  the  head  of  the  (government  an  well  aA  of  the  army. 
Charles  VII.  at  finit  idiowe<l  an^er  at  hiit  fuvontc*'«  ditwnfull. 
He  aaked  if  Richemoiit  woa  premrnt,  aii<l  waj*  told  no:  where- 
upon  he  seenuHl  to  ptiw  calmer.  Before  lon^  he  did  more  ;  he 
became  re^i^ieil,  and,  continuin*;  all  the  while  to  pve  l^i  Tn*- 
rooille  occatiional  proof?*  of  hiit  fi»rmer  favor,  he  fidly  acveptetl 
De  Ricliemont*«  influence  and  the  new  direction  which  the  con- 
stable imi)ane<l   Ufton  hin  government. 

War  wan  continue<l  nearly  everywhere,  with  alteniationn  of 
•uccetM  and  reveme  which  deprive<l  none  of  the  |>artieA  of  ho|»e 
without  giving  victory  to  any.  Peace,  h4iw<*vcr,  wan  more  and 
tnore  the  general  di^re.  Scarcely  ha<l  one  attempt  at  pacifica- 
tion failed  when  another  wai»  Ix^un.  'Ilie  comitahlc  Dc  Kirhe- 
inont*s  return  to  power  leil  to  frenh  overt uri»».  He  waj»  a  utate^ 
man  as  well  ana  warrior;  and  hi«  inclinatioiut  were  known  at 
Dijon  and  l^ondon,  aM  well  an  at  C*hiuon.  The  adviiwm  of  King 
Henr)'  VI.  projKMieil  to  o|»en  a  conference,  on  the  I'llh  of  Octo- 
ber, 14ii3,  at  CahuA.  They  had,  they  luiid,  a  pri-uiner  in  Kng- 
buid,  confined  there  ever  since  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Duke 
Charles  of  OrleaiiA,  who  wan  nincerely  desirous  of  fwace,  in  npite 
of  his  family  enmity  towanU  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  was 
considere<l  a  \er\  pro|)er  i>er»on  to  pnmiote  the  negotiations, 
although  be  sought  in  poetr}*,  which  wait  dentined  to  bring  lujitre 
to  his  name,  a  refuge  from  politics  which  made  hU  life  a  bur- 
den. He,  one  day  meeting  the. Duke  of  Bui^indy's  two  ambas- 
ndon  at  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's,  Henr}*  VI.'s  prime  minister, 
went  up  to  them,  affectionately  took  their  hands,  and,  when 
they  inquired  after  his  health,  said,  *•  My  body  is  well,  my  soul 
k  eick  ;  I  am  dying  with  vexation  at  imiwing  my  best  days  a 
prisoner,  without  any  one  to  think  of  me.*'  The  ambassadors 
>'  nid  that  people  would  be  indebted  to  him  for  the  benefit  of 
for  he  Fas  known  to  be  bdwring  for  it.    ''  My  Lord  of 
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Suffolk,"  said  he,  "  can^  tell  you  that  I  never  cease  to  urge  it 
upon  the  king  and  his  council ;  but  I  am  as  useless  here  as  the 
sword  never  drawn  from  the  scabbard.  I  must  see  my  relatives 
and  friends  in  France  ;  they  Avill  not  treat,  surely,  without  hav- 
ing consulted  with  me.  If  peace  depended  upon  me,  though  I 
were  doomed  to  die  seven  days  after  swearing  it,  that  would 
cause  me  no  regret.  However,  what  matters  it  what  I  say  ?  I 
am  not  master  in  anything  at  all ;  next  to  the  two  kings,  it  is 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany  who  have 
most  power.  Will  you  not  come  and  call  upon  me  ? "  he 
added,  pressing  the  hand  of  one  of  the  ambassadors.  ''  They 
will  see  you  before  they  go,"  said  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  a  tone 
which  made  it  plain  that  no  private  conversation  would  be 
permitted  between  them.  And,  indeed,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's 
barber  went  alone  to  wait  upon  the  ambassadors  in  order  to 
tell  them  that,  if  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  desired  it,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  would  write  to  him.  "  I  will  undertake,"  he  added, 
'*  to  bring  you  his  letter."  There  was  evident  mistrust ;  and 
it  was  explained  to  the  Burgundian  ambassadors  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick's  remark,  '^  Your  duke  never  once  came  to  see  our 
king  during  his  stay  in  France.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  used 
similar  language  to  them.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  does  my  brother 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  give  way  to  evil  imaginings  against  me  ^ 
There  is  not  a  prince  in  the  world,  after  my  king,  whom  I 
esteem  so  much.  The  ill-will  which  seems  to  exist  between  us 
spoils  the  king's  affairs  and  his  own  too.  But  tell  him  that  I 
am  not  the  less  disposed  to  serve  him." 

In  March,  1435,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  went  to  Paris,  taking 
with  him  his  third  wife,  Isabel  of  Portugal,  and  a  magnificent 
following.  There  were  seen,  moreover,  in  his  traiu,  a  hundred 
wagons  laden  with  artillery,  armor,  salted  provisions,  cheeses, 
and  wines  of  Burgundy.  There  was  once  more  joy  in  Paris, 
and  the  duke  received  the  most  affectionate  welcome.  The 
university  was  represented  before  him,  and  made  him  a  great 
speech  on  the  necessity  of  peace.     Two  days  afterwards  a  depu- 
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f  Ation  from  the  city  dameii  of  Pom  waited  upon  the  Diichem  of 
Biir^uiuly,  and  implored  her  to  um  her  influence  for  the  re> 
cHtahli^hroent  of  peace.  She  answeretl,  **  My  gcMwl  friendts  it  in 
the  thing  I  deaire  motit  of  all  in  the  world  ;  1  pray  for  it  night 
and  day  to  the  Ixinl  our  God,  for  I  U^licvc  that  we  all  have 
great  neinl  of  it,  antl  1  know  for  certain  that  my  li»nl  and  hus- 
band haa  the  gn*ate»t  willingiieiiii  to  give  up  to  that  pur|>ahe  Win 
pertton  and  hiii  Hulmtance.**  At  the  Imttoro  of  hin  wtul  Duke 
Philip*rt  decision  waa  already  taken.  He  luul  liut  lately  dia- 
cuased  the  condition  of  France  with  the  (*onMahle,  \h'  Hirhr. 
mont,  and  Duke  Charli*H  of  liourUui.  his  hrother-in-law,  whom 
he  had  nummoned  to  Nevem  with  that  d(*iugn.  Bring  convince<l 
of  the  neccHHity  for  peace,  he  Kpoke  of  it  to  the  King  of  Eng* 
lamfM  adviitera  whom  he  found  in  I*aria,  and  who  dannl  not 
allow  aliM)lute  opponition  to  it.  It  wa.**  agre<*d  that  in  the 
month  of  July  a  genenil,  and.  more  pro|ierly  M|M*aking.  a  Kim»- 
pean  conference  mIiouM  meet  at  Arraa.  tjuit  the  It^tea  of  Po|ie 
EugeniuH  IV.  sliould  be  invit4*<l  to  it,  and  that  connultation 
ahould  Ims  held  thereat  a.H  to  the  meana  of  putting  an  end  t4)  the 
Bufferinga  of  the  two  kingtloma. 

Towarda  the  end  of  July,  accortlingly,  whilnt  the  war  waa 
being  proaecute<l  with  re<loubled  anlor  on  lioth  ludeii  at  the  very 
galea  of  Paria,  there  arrived  at  Amm  the  |Mi|>e*ii  U^gateti  antl  the 
■mhaiwadora  of  the  Emfwror  Sigiamund,  of  the  Kingn  of  (\u(tile, 
Aragon,  Portugal,  Naplea,  Sicily.  (*ypnia,  Poland,  and  iVn- 
mark,  and  of  the  Dukea  of  Brittany  and  Milan.  The  uni ver- 
ity of  Paria  and  many  of  the  good  towna  of  France,  Flandera, 
and  even  Ilollaml,  liad  sent  their  deputica  thither.  Many 
biahopa  were  there  in  pen«on.  The  Biahop  of  Li<?ge  came  thither 
witli  a  magnificent  train,  roonntecL  aajra  the  chroniclera,  on  two 
handred  white  boraea.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  made  hia 
tntnwoe  on  the  80th  of  July,  escorted  by  three  hundred  ar- 
eheia  wearing  hia  livery.  All  the  lords  who  happened  to  be  in 
|ttie  city  went  to  meet  him  at  a  leaguers  diatance^  except  the 
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ing  their  people.  Two  days  afterwards  arrived  the  ambassadors 
of  the  King  of  France,  having  at  their  head  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon and  the  constable  De  Richemont,  together  with  several  of 
the  greatest  French  lords,  and  a  retinue  of  four  or  five  hundred 
persons.  Duke  Philip,  forewarned  of  their  coming,  issued  from 
the  city  with  all  the  princes  and  lords  who  happened  to  be  there. 
The  English  alone  refused  to  accompany  him,  wondering  at  his 
showing  such  great  honor  to  the  ambassadors  of  their  common 
enemy.  Philip  went  forward  a  mile  to  meet  his  two  brothers- 
in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  Count  de  Richemont, 
embraced  •  them  affectionately,  and  turned  back  with  them  into 
Arras,  amidst  the  joy  and  acclamations  of  the  populace.  Last 
of  all  arrived  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  magnificently  dressed, 
and  bringing  with  her  her  young  son,  the  Count  of  Charolais, 
who  was  hereafter  to  be  Charles  the  Rash.  The  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, the  constable  De  Richemont,  and  all  the  lords  were  on 
horseback  around  her  litter ;  but  the  English,  who  had  gone, 
like  the  others,  to  meet  her,  were  unwilling,  on  turning  back  to 
Arras,  to  form  a  part  of  her  retinue  with  the  French. 

Grand  as  was  the  sight,  it  was  not  superior  in  grandeur  to  the 
event  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  The  question  was  whether 
France  should  remain  a  great  nation,  in  full  possession  of  itself 
and  of  its  independence  under  a  French  king,  or  whether  the 
King  of  England  should,  in  London  and  with  the  title  of  King 
of  France,  have  France  in  his  possession  and  under  his  govern- 
ment. Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  called  upon 
to  solve  this  problem  of  the  future,  that  is  to  say,  to  decide  upon 
the  fate  of  his  lineage  and  his  country. 

As  soon  as  the  conference  was  opened,  and  no  matter  what 
attempts  were  made  to  veil  or  adjourn  the  question,  it  was  put 
nakedly.  The  English,  instead  of  peace,  began  by  proposing  a 
long  truce,  and  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with  a  daughter  of 
King  Charles.  The  French  ambassadors  refused,  absolutely,  to 
negotiate  on  this  basis ;  they  desired  a  definitive  peace ;  and 
their  conditions  were,  that  the  King  and  people  of  England 
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iihould  give  up  the  pretended  title  nnd  rif;lit  to  the  crown  of 
France,  that  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  nhould  \to  ceded  to  them  om 
a  fief,  and  that  they  idiould  ^vo  up,  bt^jiides,  nil  they  occupied 
in  Fnince.  After  much  solemn  diM:uiwion  nntl  privnle  convei>ia- 
tion,  the  leg»tes  of  the  \>o\h*,  hy  dint  of  entreaty,  jjot  the  French 
to  offer  Normandy  to  the  Kin^  of  Hnglnnd,  hut  on  the  footing 
of  peerage  and  vajwalage,  aM  it  had  l»een  held  hy  Kin«;  Jtihn  and 
hy  Kin^  Charlen  V.  when  dauphin;  and  they,  further,  i>eren)p- 
torily  demande<l  the  ahandonment  of  all  preten.Hion  to  the  cmwn 
of  France,  and  to  any  other  |>oHsi4*it»ion  in  France.  The  Kn^Ii^h 
amlHUUuidors  and  the  CardinaUliiiihop  of  WimheHter.  at  their 
arrival  from  lx>nd(>n  on  the  2(>th  of  August  with  a  numen>UK 
following,  di*clartMl  that  they  had  no  |)ower  thtiH  to  tli>T«|Miil  the 
king  their  master  of  a  crown  to  whieh  he  had  a  ri^ht,  and 
tlmt  they  withdrew  fn»m  the  ronferent-e.  Hrforr  thry  wc-nl 
they  told  the  |ki|k''»  legaten  ••  that  it  woi*  not  a  junt  tliinj;  nor 
legitimate  to  labor  to  make  |>cace,  without  them,  lK*tween  the 
Duke  of  Hun^undy  and  Kin<;  CharlcH,  their  mlvenuiry,  Mnre  th«* 
dttke  lu&d  Hworn,  with  them,  to  tn^aties  fnini  whi*  h  he  e«iuld  not 
•xtricate  himwlf."  On  the  refusal  of  the  h-^ite:*  to  alhiw  tluir 
objcH^tion,  they  left  Arras  on  the  Iht  of  SeptemlnT,  and  returnuti 
to  England. 

Up  to  that  moment  the  Duke  of  Rurgundy  had  remaine<l  a 
ttratiger  to  the  negotiations.  **  lie  was  French  in  bliNMl,  in 
heart,  in  wiith ;  he  Udongeil  to  the  noble  Iiouim;  of  Fnuice,  and 
ftom  it  sprang  the  origin  of  all  hiii  greatnem.  lie  miw  the  king- 
dom destroye<l,  and  the  |ioor  people  reduced  to  deHfrnir.  The 
English  had  often  offended  him ;  he  had  many  timea  found  them 
proud,  ol>sitinate,  iniK>lcnt ;  he  had  little  to  gain  by  their  alliance, 
tnd,  for  several  yem  past,  tliey  had  never  succored  him  in  his 
imbarranments  and  distreatea.**  He  readily  listened  io  his 
friendn  in  France,  cM|>ecially  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  constable, 
De  Richemont.  Night  by  night,  when  everybotly  had  retired, 
the  constable  sought  out  Duke  Philip,  gave  him  an  account  of 
•ver}'thing,  and  put  before  his  eyes  all  the  urgent  reMont  ton 
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making  an  end  of  this  situation,  so  full  of  clanger  for  the  whole 
royal  house,  and  of  suffering  for  the  people.  Nevertheless,  the 
duke  showed  strong  scruples.  The  treaties  he  had  sworn  to, 
the  promises  he  had  made,  threw  him  into  a  constant  fever  of 
anxiety ;  he  would  not  have  any  one  able  to  say  that  he  had  in 
any  respect  forfeited  his  honor.  He  asked  for  three  consulta- 
tions, one  with  the  Italian  doctors  connected  with  the  pope's 
legates,  another  with  English  doctors,  and  another  with  French 
doctors.  He  was  granted  all  three,  though  they  were  more  cal- 
culated to  furnish  liim  with  arguments,  each  on  their  own  side, 
than  to  dissipate  his  doubts,  if  he  had  any  real  ones.  The  leg- 
ates ended  by  solemnly  saying  to  him,  "  We  do  conjure  you,  by 
the  bowels  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  authority  of 
our  holy  father,  the  pope,  of  the  holy  council  assembled  at  Bale, 
and  of  the  universal  Church,  to  renounce  that  spirit  of  ven- 
geance whereby  you  are  moved  against  King  Charles  in  memory 
of  the  late  Duke  John,  your  father;  nothing  can  render  you 
more  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  God,  or  further  augment  your  fame 
in  this  world."  For  three  days  Duke  Philip  remained  still 
undecided  ;  but  he  heard  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of 
France  on  behalf  of  the  English,  who  was  his  brother-in-law, 
had  just  died  at  Rouen,  on  the  14th  of  September.  He  was, 
besides  the  late  King  of  England,  Henry  V.,  the  only  English- 
man who  had  received  promises  from  the  duke,  and  who  lived 
in  intimacy  with  him.  Ten  days  afterwards,  on  the  21th  of 
September,  the  queen,  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  also  died  at  Paris  ; 
and  thus  another  of  the  principal  causes  of  shame  to  the  French 
kingship,  and  misfortune  to  France,  disappeared  from  the  stage 
of  the  world.  Duke  Philip  felt  himself  more  free  and  more  at 
rest  in  his  mind,  if  not  rightfully,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  political 
and  worldly  expedience  was  concerned.  He  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  accept  the  proposals  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  the  ambassadors  of  Charles  VII. ;  and  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1435,  peace  was  signed  at  Arras  between  France  and 
Burgundy,  without  any  care  for  what  England  might  say  or  do. 
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There  wee  great  end  genenl  joy  in  France.  It  waa  peace, 
an<1  national  reconciliation  as  well ;  DaiiphiniKers  ami  Rur^iin- 
diunH  embraced  in  tlie  streetH ;  the  Burv^undiunn  weru  di'Ii^htcnl 
at  being  able  to  call  themM^lven  Frenchmen.  Charlcx  VII.  cun- 
voked  the  statea-general  at  Tourm  to  coitM*cnite  thiit  alliance. 
On  hiii  kneeti^  upon  the  bare  ftttuie,  before  the  Anhbishop  of 
Crete,  who  had  jiiiit  celebratetl  muMi,  the  kiii^  liiid  hi^i  handn 
upon  the  (j(M{M>U,  and  HWiire  the  |>eace.  Having  llmt  **  It  wan  bin 
duty  to  imitate  the  King  of  kingn,  our  divine  Saviour,  who  hiul 
brought  |»eace  aniongnt  men."  At  the  chancellor'n  order,  the 
prineetf  and  great  lortU,  one  after  the  other,  ttxik  the  oath  ;  the 
noblen  and  the  |H*<iple  o(  the  third  ei»lale  nwore  the  |»eace  all  to- 
gether, with  crieM  uf  **  Ixing  live  the  king!  l^>ng  live  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  ! "  •*  With  thi*  luind,"  luiid  Sire  de  I^iuiioy.  *•  I 
luive  thrice  siworn  iM-ace  during  thiA  war;  but  I  call  (tod  (<»  wit« 
tW3M  that,  for  my  |Nirt,  tliin  time  it  ^hall  1m>  kept,  auil  that  never 
will  I  break  it  (the  jx-aee  >."  Charh'si  VII.,  in  htn  emotion, 
iteixed  the  hanilM  of  Duke  Philip'n  amUiA^mdorm  Haying,  **  For  a 
long  whiU*  I  have  languii^heil  for  thU  happy  day  ;  we  miuit  thank 
God  for  it."     And  the  TV  hrnm  Wivs  intonetl  with  enihuHijUHm. 

I'eaee  wan  really  made  among>t  Frenchmen  ;  ami,  in  Hpite  of 
many  internal  diflirultieii  anil  (luarreK  it  waM  not  broken  an  long 
aa  CImrleH  VII.  and  Duke  Philip  the  (luod  were  living.  But 
the  war  with  the  Kngli»h  went  on  inet^iHantly.  They  htill  {mi!*- 
•eaied  aeveral  of  the  linent  provineeA  of  France ;  and  the  treaty 
of  Arraa,  which  had  weakenc^l  them  very  much  on  the  Conti- 
nent, had  likewise  made  them  ver}'  angry.  For  twentynux 
jeani,  from  14<V>  to  1401,  hoHtilitie*  eontinue<l  lM*twi>i>n  the  two 
kingtloniH,  at  one  time  actively  and  at  another  hlackly,  with 
oocasioiuU  suHpeDitton  by  truce,  but  without  any  formal  termiua- 
tioa.  There  in  no  use  in  recounting  the  details  of  their  monot- 
ODOua  and  barren  hintor)*.  Governments  and  people  often 
pentat  in  maintaining  their  quarrels  and  inflicting  mutual 
injuries  by  Uie  instrumentality  of  events,  acta,  and  actors  that 
I   deserve  nothing  but  oblivion.     There  is  no  intention  here  of 
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dwelling  upon  any  eveijts  or  persons  save  such  as  have,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  to  its  glory  or  its  sorrow,  exercised  a  considerable 
influence  upon  the  condition  and  fortune  of  France. 

The  peace  of  Arras  brought  back  to  the  service  of  France 
and  her  king  the  constable  De  Richemont,  Arthur  of  Brittany, 
whom  the  jealousy  of  George  de  la  Tremoille  and  the  distrustful 
indolence  of  Charles  VII.  had  so  long  kept  out  of  it.  By  a 
somewhat  rare  privilege,  he  was  in  reality,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose,  superior  to  the  name  he  has  left  behind  him  in  history ; 
and  it  is  only  justice  to  reproduce  here  the  portrait  given  of  him 
by  one  of  his  contemporaries  who  observed  him  closely  and 
knew  him  well.  "  Never  a  man  of  his  time,"  says  William 
Gruet,  "  loved  justice  more  than  he,  or  took  more  pains  to  do  it 
according  to  his  ability.  Never  was  ]3rince  more  humble,  more 
charitable,  more  compassionate,  more  liberal,  less  avaricious,  or 
more  open-handed  in  a  good  fashion  and  without  prodigality. 
He  was  a  proper  man,  chaste  and  brave  as  prince  can  be ;  and 
there  was  none  of  his  time  of  better  conduct  than  he  in  con- 
ducting a  great  battle,  or  a  great  siege,  and  all  sorts  of  ap- 
proaches in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Every  day,  once  at  least  in  the 
four  and  twenty  hours,  his  conversation  was  of  war,  and  he  took 
more  pleasure  in  it  than  in  aught  else.  Above  all  things  he 
loved  men  of  valor  and  good  renown,  and  he  more  than  any 
other  loved  and  supported  the  people,  and  freely  did  good  to 
poor  mendicants  and  others  of  God's  poor." 

Nearly  all  the  deeds  of  Richemont,  from  the  time  that  he  be- 
came powerful  again,  confirm  the  truth  of  this  portrait.  His 
first  thought  and  his  first  labor  were  to  restore  Paris  to  France 
and  to  the  king.  The  unhappy  city  in  subjection  to  the  Eng- 
lish was  the  very  image  of  devastation  and  ruin.  "  The  wolves 
prowled  about  it  by  night,  and  there  were  in  it,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, "  twenty-four  thousand  houses  empty."  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  public  tokens  of  misery, 
attempted  to  supply  the  Parisians  with  bread  and  amusements 
(^panem  et  circenses^;  but  their  very  diversions  were  ghastly  and 
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melancholy.  In  1425,  then*  wan  fiainteil  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
InnoeenU  a  picture  calleil  the  Dance  of  Death :  Death,  grinning; 
with  flenhlcMi  jawm  waji  n'preitentctl  taking  by  the  huml  all  es- 
tates of  the  iKipulatiuu  in  their  turn,  and  uuikiiig  them  dunce. 
In  the  Hotel  Arroagnac,  cunflAcated,  an  ho  many  uthem  were, 
from  ita  owner,  a  hhtiw  waa  exhibited  t4*  ainuM;  the  |>e<)ple. 
**  Four  hliml  men,  iirme<l  with  btavcj*,  were  hhut  up  with  a  pig 
in  a  little  frnddoek.  They  hud  tu  trr  whether  they  r«iiild  kill  the 
nid  pig,  and  when  they  thought  they  were  helaUiring  it  mont 
they  were  belaboring  one  another."  The  cun^table  reiM»lveil  u* 
put  a  stop  to  thiit  deplorable  litate  of  things  in  the  capitid  of 
Fmncc.  In  April,  143<»,  when  he  luul  ju»l  onlcretl  for  liimsidf 
apartmeiit.H  at  St.  Denin,  he  heard  that  the  KnglUh  luul  ju>l  got 
in  there  and  plundered  the  churvh.  He  at  once  gave  ordern  to 
march.  The  liurgundinnm  wh(»  made  up  nearly  all  hin  troop, 
demanded  their  pay,  and  would  not  mount.  Kicheniont  gave 
Uiem  hiji  Ixind  ;  and  the  mureh  wa.H  U>gun  to  .St.  Denin.  **  You 
know  the  country'?**  said  the  cunfttable  to  Mun»hal  Itde-.\dam. 
••  Yea,  my  lonl,'*  auMveretl  the  other ;  »*and  by  my  faith,  in  the 
position  held  by  the  Kngli^h,  you  would  do  nothing  to  harm  or 
annoy  them,  though  ytui  Imd  ten  thousand  fighting  men.*' 
**Ah!  but  wc  will,**  replied  Uichemont :  'MuhI  will  help  us. 
Keep  pressing  forward  to  sup|»ort  the  nkirmii^herH.**  An«l  he 
occupied  St.  Dcnin,  and  drove  out  the  Hnglii^h.  The  |K)pulation 
of  Paris,  being  informed  of  this  succeito,  were  greatly  movc^l 
and  encouraged.  One  brave  burgess  of  Paris,  .Miehel  I^llier, 
Blaster  of  the  exchequer,  notified  to  the  constable,  it  is  said, 
that  they  were  reaily  and  quite  able  to  open  one  of  the  gates  to 
biniv  provided  that  an  engagement  were  entered  into  in  the 
king's  name  for  a  general  amnesty  and  the  prevention  of  all  dia- 
Ofder.  The  constable,  on  the  king*s  behalf,  entered  into  the 
reqoiied  engagement,  and  presented  himself  the  next  day,  the 
18th  of  April,  with  a  picked  force  before  the  St.  Michel  gate, 
enterprise  was  discovered.  A  man  poeted  on  the  wall 
■igna  to  them  with  hia  hat,  crying  out,  **  Go  to  the  other 
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gate ;  there's  no  opening-this ;  work  is  going  on  for  you  in  the 
Market-quarter."  The  picked  force  followed  the  course  of  the 
ramparts  up  to  the  St.  Jacques  gate.  "Who  goes  there?" 
demanded  some  burghers  who  had  the  guard  of  it.  ''  Some  of 
the  constable's  people."  He  himself  came  up  on  his  big  char- 
ger, with  satisfaction  and  courtesy  in  his  mien.  Some  little 
time  Avas  required  for  opening  the  gate ;  a  long  ladder  was  let 
down ;  and  Marshal  Isle- Adam  was  the  first  to  mount,  and 
planted  on  the  wall  the  standard  of  France.  The  fastenings  of 
the  drawbridge  were  burst,  and  when  it  was  let  down,  the  con- 
stable made  his  entry  on  horseback,  riding  calmly  down  St. 
Jacques  Street,  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  and  comforted  crowd. 
"  M}^  good  friends,"  he  said  to  them,  "  the  good  King  Charles, 
and  I  on  his  behalf,  do  thank  you  a  hundred  thousand  times  for 
yielding  up  to  him  so  quietly  the  chief  city  of  his  kingdom.  If 
there  be  amongst  you  any,  of  w^hatsoever  condition  he  may  be, 
who  hath  offended  against  my  lord  the  king,  all  is  forgiven,  in 
the  case  both  of  the  absent  and  the  present."  Then  he  caused 
it  to  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet  throughout  the  streets 
that  none  of  his  people  should  be  so  bold,  on  pain  of  hanging, 
as  to  take  up  quarters  in  the  house  of  any  burgher  against  his 
will,  or  to  use  any  reproach  whatever,  or  do  the  least  displeasure 
to  any.  At  sight  of  the  public  joy,  the  English  had  retired  to 
the  Bastille,  where  the  constable  was  disposed  to  besiege  them. 
"  My  lord,"  said  the  burghers  to  him,  "  they  .will  surrender  ;  do 
not  reject  their  offer ;  it  is  so  far  a  fine  thing  enough  to  have 
thus  recovered  Paris ;  often,  on  the  contrary,  many  constables 
and  many  marshals  have  been  driven  out  of  it.  Take  content- 
edly what  God  hath  granted  you."  The  burghers'  prediction 
was  not  unverified.  The  English  sallied  out  of  the  Bastille  by 
the  gate  which  opened  on  the  fields,  and  went  and  took  boat  in 
the  rear  of  the  Louvre.  Next  day  abundance  of  provisions 
arrived  in  Paris;  and  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  country 
folks.  The  populace  freely  manifested  their  joy  at  being  rid  of 
the  English.     "  It  was  plain  to  see,"  was  the  saying,  "  that  they 
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were  not  in  France  to  remain ;  not  one  of  thorn  hml  l>een  neeu 
to  tow  a  field  with  com  or  build  a  hoUiM; ;  they  desttro)  ed  their 
qnarten  without  a  thought  of  repairing  them ;  tliey  had  nut 
restored,  perad venture,  a  ftingle  firepUux*.  There  wom  only  their 
regent,  the  Duko  of  Bedford,  who  wan  fond  of  building  uiid 
making  the  jKHir  people  work  ;  he  would  have  liketl  |H'ace  ; 
but  the  nature  of  thoiM)  English  in  to  lie  always  at  war  witli 
their  neighliorm  and  aeconliiigly  they  all  made  a  liad  entl ; 
thank  (>od  there  have  already  died  in  France  more  than 
iieventy  thounand  of  them.*' 

Up  to  the  taking  of  I'ari*  by  the  ronntable  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  kept  liiniM'lf  in  resiiTve,  and  hatl  maintained  a 
tacit  neutnility  towardtf  England  ;  he  had  merely  Ix-cn  making, 
without  noinv  demonstration,  prefuinitionH  fur  an  enterprise  in 
which  he,  an  Count  «if  Flandepi,  waj*  very  much  interested. 
ThottUcceiMi  of  Bichemont  inspired  him  with  a  ho|K\  ami  |H*rlui)i}t 
witti  a  jealuuii  desire,  of  tthowing  hiji  |»owcr  and  hi^  |»atriotiMn  an 
%  Frenchman  by  making  war,  in  hi«  turn,  u|»on  the  English, 
from  whom  he  Imd  by  the  treaty  of  Arnu  efTectinl  only  a 
pacific  ftefuiration.  In  June,  14lUs  he  wi*nt  and  U^Mcgi^l  Calain. 
Thia  wail  attacking  England  at  one  of  the  |Miintji  she  waA  U'nt 
Upon  defending  miwt  olmtinately.  IMiilip  had  lecktmed  on  thu 
energetic  co-<>|>cnition  of  the  citieii  of  Flanders,  ami  at  the  linit 
bluali  tho  Flemings  did  dii^play  a  strong  inclination  to  ftU{»- 
port  him  in  hia  cntcq>rt«e.  **  When  the  English,"  they  said, 
**know  tliat  my  lonU  of  Ghent  are  on  tlio  way  to  attack  them 
with  all  their  might  they  will  not  await  us ;  they  will  leave  the 
'  dty  and  flee  away  to  England.**  Neither  the  Memingn  nor 
Philip  had  correctly  e»tiroated  the  im|iortance  which  waa  at- 
tached in  Ixjndon  to  the  poMCMton  of  Calaia.  When  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  lord-protector  of  England,  found  thU  poaseMioii 
threatened,  he  sent  a  herald  to  defy  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  declare  to  him  tluit,  if  be  did  not  wait  for  battle  beneath 
the  walls  of  Calaia,  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  would  go  after 
Bftim  even  into  his  own  dominions.     **  Tell  your  lord  that  he  wiU 
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not  need  to  take  so  much  trouble,  and  that  he  will  find  me 
here,"  answered  Philip  proudly.  His  pride  was  over-confident. 
Whether  it  were  only  a  people's  fickleness  or  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  their  own  commercial  interests  in  their  relations 
with  England,  the  Flemings  grew  speedily  disgusted  with  the 
siege  of  Calais,  complained  of  the  tardiness  in  arrival  of  the 
fleet  which  Philip  had  despatched  thither  to  close  the  port 
against  English  vessels,  and,  after  having  suffered  several  re- 
verses by  sorties  of  the  English  garrison,  they  ended  by  re- 
tiring with  such  precipitation  that  they  abandoned  part  of 
their  supplies  and  artillery.  Philip,  according  to  the  expression 
of  M.  Henri  Martin,  was  reduced  to  covering  their  retreat  with 
his  cavalry ;  and  then  he  went  away  sorrowfully  to  Lille,  to 
advise  about  the  means  of  defending  his  Flemish  lordships 
exposed  to  the  reprisals  of  the  English. 

Thus  the  fortune  of  Burgundy  was  tottering  whilst  that  of 
France  was  recovering  itself.  The  constable's  easy  occupation 
of  Paris  led  the  majority  of  the  small  places  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, St.  Denis,  Chevreuse,  Marcoussis,  and  Montlhery  to 
decide  either  upon  spontaneous  surrender  or  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  taken  after  no  great  resistance.  Charles  VIL,  on 
his  way  through  France  to  Lyon,  in  Dauphiny,  Languedoc, 
Auvergne,  and  along  the  Loire,  recovered  several  other  towns, 
for  instance,  Chateau-Landon,  Nemours,  and  Charny.  He  laid 
siege  in  person  to  Montereau,  an  important  military  post  with 
which  a  recent  and  sinister  reminiscence  was  connected.  A 
great  change  now  made  itself  apparent  in  the  king's  behavior 
and  disposition.  He  showed  activity  and  vigilance,  and  was 
ready  to  expose  himself  without  any  care  for  fatigue  or  danger. 
On  the  day  of  the  assault  (10th  of  October,  1437)  he  went 
down  into  the  trenches,  remained  there  in  water  up  to  his  waist, 
mounted  the  scaling-ladder  sword  in  hand,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  assailants  who  penetrated  over  the  top  of  the  walls  right 
into  the  place.  After  the  surrender  of  the  castle  as  well  as  the 
town  of  Montereau,  he  marched  on  Paris,  and  made  his  solemn 
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r«-cniry  uicrc  on  the  12lh  of  November,  1437,  for  the  first  time 
liince  in  1418  Taiiiiejjuy-Duch'itcl  had  carricnl  liiin  away,  whiUt 
hUU  a  chiW,  wrappeU  in  hU  bcii-cIoUie*.  Cliarlcai  wan  recciveii 
and  eotertained  aa  became  a  recovered  and  a  victoriouii  king ; 
but  he  paaaed  only  three  weeka  there,  and  went  uwny  onee 
more,  on  the  8d  of  I)ecenil>er,  to  ^o  and  resume  at  ( >rlran)( 
6r8t,  and  then  at  Ik)urgca,  the  tM?nouii  careii  of  ^vernmmt. 
It  U  said  to  liave  been  at  this  royal  entry  into  Pans  that  Agnen 
Sorel  or  Soreau,  who  waa  soon  to  have  tlio  name  of  (^uftn  of 
Btautif^  and  to  anAume  in  French  lii.story  an  nhnu»t  (glorious 
though  illegitimate  fxtHititm,  apfieared  with  brilliancy  in  the 
train  of  the  queen,  Mary  of  Anjou,  to  whom  the  king  had 
ap|>ointed  her  a  maid  of  honor.  It  iji  a  (|ut>tion  wliether  she 
did  not  even  then  exercit»e  over  Charles  VII.  that  inthicnce, 
acr^'iceahle  alike  to  the  honor  of  the  king  and  of  France,  w  hich 
waa  to  iniipiro  Fraucia  I.,  a  century  later,  with  thia  gallant 
quatrain  :  — 

**  If  to  «{n  bark  poor  rapiire  Framre  b«  •oghl, 
Morr  honor.  g\  nilc  Ajiwt.  it  thjr  nu-ol, 
TYuin  err  v««  due  to  <lc^U«  uf  lirluc  «rt>tt;ht 
hy  cloUtrfrd  nun  or  |4oaB  brnniC>brT<r«l.'* 

It  w  worth  while  i^erhap*  to  remark  lliat  in  14^)7  Agnca  Sorel 
waa  already  twenty-tieven. 

One  of  the  beat  informed,  mo»t  iroftartial,  and  most  senaiblo 
historiana  of  that  e|)och,  Jamea  Duclercq,  merely  says  on  thia 
Hubject,  *'  King  Charlea,  before  he  had  i>eace  with  Duke  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  led  a  right  holy  life  and  luiid  his  canonical  houre. 
But  after  peace  waa  made  with  the  duke,  though  the  king 
oontinued  to  aerve  God,  he  joined  himself  unto  a  young  woman 
who  waa  afterwarda  called  Fair  At/nrt.** 

Nothing  Li  gained  by  ignoring  good  even  when  it  is  found  in 
company  with  evil,  and  there  ia  no  intention  here  of  diiiputing 
the  ahare  of  influence  exercised  by  Agnea  Sorel  upon  Charlea 
VII.*a  regeneration  in  politaca  and  war  after  the  treaty  of  Arraa. 
Nevcrtheleaa,  in  spite  of  the  king's  aucceasea  at  Montereau  and 
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during  his  passage  through  Central  and  Northern  France,  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  still  so  bad  in  1440,  the  disorder 
was  so  great,  and  the  king  so  powerless  to  apply  a  remedy,  that 
Richemont,  disconsolate,  was  tempted  ''  to  rid  and  disburden 
himself  from  the  government  of  France  and  between  the  rivers 
[Seine  and  Loire,  no  doubt]  and  to  go  or  send  to  the  king  for 
that  purpose."  But  one  day  the  prior  of  the  Carthusians  at 
Paris  called  on  the  constable  and  found  him  in  his  private 
chapel.  "What  need  you,  fair  father?"  asked  Richemont. 
The  prior  answered  tiiat  he  wished  to  speak  with  my  lord  the 
constable.  Richemont  replied  that  it  was  he  himself.  "  Pardon 
me,  my  lord,"  said  the  prior,  "  I  did  not  know  you  ;  I  wish  to 
speak  to  you,  if  you  please."  "  Gladly,"  said  Richemont. 
"  Well,  my  lord,  you  yesterday  held  counsel  and  considered 
about  disburdening  yourself  from  the  government  and  office 
you  hold  hereabouts."  "Plow  know  you  that?  Who  told 
you  ?  "  "  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  it  through  any  person  of 
your  council,  and  do  not  put  yourself  out  to  learn  who  told 
me,  for  it  was  one  of  my  brethren.  My  lord,  do  not  do  this 
thing ;  and  be  not  troubled,  for  God  will  help  you."  "  Ah ! 
fair  father,  how  can  that  be  ?  The  king  has  no  mind  to  aid 
me  or  grant  me  men  or  money  ;  and  the  men-at-arms  hate  me 
because  I  have  justice  done  on  them,  and  they  have  no  mind 
to  obey  me."  "  My  lord,  they  will  do  what  you  desire  ;  and 
the  king  will  give  you  orders  to  go  and  lay  siege  to  Meaux, 
and  will  send  you  men  and  money."  "  Ah  !  fair  father,  Meaux 
is  so  strong!  How  can  it  be  done?  The  King  of  England 
was  there  for  nine  months  before  it."  "  My  lord,  be  not  you 
troubled  ;  you  will  not  be  there  so  long  ;  keep  having  good 
hope  in  God  and  He  will  help  you.  Be  ever  humble  and  grow 
not  proud  ;  you  will  take  Meaux  ere  long  ;  your  men  will  grow 
proud ;  they  will  then  have  somewhat  to  suffer ;  but  you  will 
come  out  of  it  to  your  honor." 

The   good   prior  was   right.     Meaux  was  taken  ;   and  when 
the   constable  went   to   tell  the  news   at  Paris  the  kins:  made 
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hiro  **  great  cheer.**  There  was  a  continuanco  of  war  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire ;  ami  amidHt  many  altomatioiui  of  itiiccoitscs 
and  reTeraea  the  national  caiiMc  made  great  way  there.  Charlca 
reaolvcd,  in  1442,  to  undertake  an  exi>edition  to  the  aoutli  uf 
the  Ix>ire,  in  Aquitaine«  where  the  Engltnh  were  Htill  dominant ; 
and  he  was  auccetsful.  He  took  (nmi  the  Kngliiih  Tartars,  Saint- 
.Scvcr,  Marmande,  I^  K^le,  Blaye,  and  Hourg-Hur-.Mer.  Their 
ally.  Count  John  d*Amiagnac\  aubmittinl  to  the  King  of  France. 
These  succeiweH  co»t  ('harleii  VII.  the  brave  I-a  Hire,  who  die<l 
at  Montaulain  of  hU  wounda.  On  returning  to  Normandy, 
where  he  had  left  Dunoiii,  Charles  in  144^),  conducted  a  pro»- 
peroua  camjiaign  there.  The  Knglitih  leailer*  were  getting 
weary  of  a  war  without  any  definite  iaaue  ;  and  they  had  pro- 
poaalH  made  to  Charlesi  for  a  truce,  accomi>anied  with  a  drmand 
on  the  |>art  of  their  yuung  king,  Henry  VI.,  for  the  hand  of  a 
French  princesji,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  King  Hone, 
who  wore  i\w  three  crowiw  of  Naplen,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem, 
without  iKMVMeiwin};  any  one  of  the  kingdoms.  The  truce  and 
tlie  marriage  were  concluded  at  Tourii,  in  1444.  Neither  of 
the  arrangements  was  fiopular  in  England  ;  the  En^lb>h  |>eople, 
who  had  only  a  far-off  touch  of  auffering  from  the  war,  con- 
aidertrd  that  their  govenmient  made  too  many  concci«iionH  to 
France.  In  France,  too,  there  waa  nome  munnuring ;  the  king, 
it  was  said,  did  not  press  his  advantagen  with  hufficiettt  vi^'or ; 
everybody  was  in  a  hurry  to  see  all  Aquitaine  reconquered. 
*^  But  a  joy  that  was  boundleai  and  impotnible  to  dcHcrilie,** 
says  Thomas  Bazin,  the  moat  intelligent  of  the  contem|M)rary 
historians,  **  spread  abroad  through  the  whole  (wpulation  of  the 
(laula.  Having  been  a  prey  for  so  long  to  inceibtant  terrors,  and 
shut  up  within  the  walhi  of  their  towns  like  convicts  in  a  prison, 
they  rejoiced  like  people  restored  to  freedom  after  a  long  and 
bitter  slaver)*.  Companies  of  both  sexes  were  seen  going  forth 
into  the  country  and  visiting  temples  or  oratories  dedicated  to 
the  tainta,  to  pay  the  vows  which  they  had  made  in  their  dis- 
Ooe  (act  eqiedallj  waa  admirable  and  the  work  of  God 
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Himself:  before  the  truce  so  violent  had  been  the  hatred  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  both  men-at-arms  and  people,  that  none, 
whether  soldier  or  burgher,  could  without  risk  to  life  go  out 
and  pass  from  one  place  to  another  unless  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  safe-conduct.  But,  so  soon  as  the  truce  was  pro- 
claimed, every  one  went  and  came  at  pleasure,  in  full  liberty  and 
security,  whether  in  the  same  district  or  in  districts  under 
divided  rule ;  and  even  those  who,  before  the  proclamation 
of  the  truce,  seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in  anything  but  a 
savage  outpouring  of  human  blood,  now  took  delight  in  the 
sweets  of  peace,  and  passed  the  days  in  holiday-making  and 
dancing  with  enemies  who  but  lately  had  been  as  bloodthirsty 
as  themselves." 

But  for  all  their  rejoicing  at  the  peace,  the  French,  king, 
lords,  and  commons,  had  war  still  in  their  hearts  ;  national 
feelings  were  waking  up  afresh  ;  the  successes  of  late  years  had 
revived  their  hopes ;  and  the  civil  dissensions  which  Avere  at 
that  time  disturbing  England  let  favorable  chances  peep  out. 
Charles  VII.  and  his  advisers  employed  the  leisure  afforded  by 
the  truce  in  preparing  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  They 
were  the  first  to  begin  it  again  ;  and  from  1449  to  1451  it  was 
pursued  by  the  French  king  and  nation  with  ever-increasing 
ardor,  and  with  obstinate  courage  by  the  veteran  English 
warriors  astounded  at  no  longer  being  victorious.  Normandy 
and  Aquitaine,  which  was  beginning  to  be  called  Guyenne  only, 
were  throughout  this  period  the  constant  and  the  chief  theatre 
of  war.  Amongst  the  greatest  number  of  fights  and  incidents 
which  distinguished  the  three  campaigns  in  those  two  provinces, 
the  recapture  of  Rouen  by  Dunois  in  October,  1449,  the  battle 
of  Formigny,  won  near  Bayeux  on  the  15th  of  April,  1450, 
by  the  constable  De  Richemont,  and  the  twofold  capitulation 
of  Bordeaux,  first  on  the  28th  of  June,  1451,  and  next  on  the 
9th  of  October,  1453,  in  order  to  submit  to  Charles  VII.,  are 
the  only  events  to  which  a  place  in  history  is  due,  for  those 
were  the  days  on  which  the  question  was  solved  touching  the 
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independence  of  the  nation  nnd  the  kinship  in  France.  The 
Duke  of  Somenet  and  Ijord  TaU>ot  were  commanding  in  Umien 
when  Diinoifl  prenented  himself  beneath  itti  walU,  in  hoi>eM  that 
the  inhahitnntit  would  ©ikmi  the  gaten  to  him.  Some  burgfs»eH, 
indeed,  hud  him  appriiMHl  of  a  certain  {Kiint  in  the  wulU  at  wliicli 
they  might  Ik*  able  to  favor  the  entry  of  the  French.  DiinoiH,  at 
the  name  time  making  a  feint  of  attacking  in  another  quarter, 
arrivi><l  at  the  »|H>t  indicated  with  four  thousand  men.  The 
archers  drew  up  l)cfc»rc  the  wall :  the  men-at-armH  diMniounte<l ; 
the  burgenneH  gave  the  Hignnl,  and  the  planting  of  H<>aling-lad- 
deni  began  ;  but  when  hardly  an  many  a«  fifty  or  hixly  men  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  wall  the  banner  an<l  tnMipn  of  Talltot 
were  seen  advancing.  He  hail  In^en  warne<l  in  time  and  had 
taken  hi*  meanurcfi.  The  ajtMiilant.n  were  repulsed  ;  and  Charle* 
VII.,  who  wa*  ju!*t  arriving  at  the  camp,  weing  the  alnirtive- 
ne«  of  the  attempt,  went  Ixack  to  IN)nt-<le-r.\rrlie.  Itul  the 
English  had  no  long  }^^y  of  their  uucceiw.  They  were  too  weak 
to  make  any  effectual  rej*iMance,  and  they  ha<l  no  ho|>e  of  any 
aid  from  Hngland.  Their  leatlen*  authorize*!  the  burgeKses  to 
demand  of  the  king  a  «ife-c<»n<luct  in  onler  t<»  treat.  The  con- 
ditiomi  offeree!  by  ('harlen  were  agreeable  to  the  burgeiwei*,  but 
not  to  the  Fngliiih ;  and  when  the  arehbi>hop  read  them  out  in 
the  hall  of  the  maiution-houw,  Somerset  and  TalUjl  witnesjuni 
an  outburst  of  joy  which  revealcil  to  them  all  their  |>eril.  Fag- 
ots and  benchcA  at  once  licgan  to  rain  down  from  the  windows  ; 
the  English  shut  themselvea  up  precipitately  in  the  coMtle,  in 
the  gmte-towers,  and  in  the  great  tower  of  the  bridge  ;  and  the 
bargeeMS  armed  them»elvos  and  took  poiiiteAsion  during  the 
night  of  the  streets  and  the  walls.  Dunois,  having  received 
notice,  arrived  in  force  at  the  Martainville  gate.  Tlie  inhab- 
itmnta  begged  him  to  march  into  the  city  as  many  men  an  be 
pleased.  ••  It  shall  be  as  yoa  will,"  said  Dunois.  Tliree  hun- 
dred men-at-arms  and  archera  seemed  sufficient.  Charles  VII. 
returned  before  Rouen ;  the  English  asked  leave  to  witbdrav 
without  loss  of  life  or  kit ;  and  **on   condition,**  said  the  king 
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**  that  they  take  nothing  on  the  march  without  paying."  "  We 
have  not  the  wherewithal,"  they  answered  ;  and  the  king 
gave  them  a  hundred  francs.  Negotiations  were  recommenced. 
The  king  required  that  Harfleur  and  all  the  places  in  the 
district  of  Caux  should  be  given  up  to  him.  "Ah!  as  for 
Harfleur,  that  cannot  be,"  said  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  "it  is 
the  first  town  whicli  surrendered  to  our  glorious  king,  Henry 
v.,  thirty-five  years  ago."  There  was  further  parley.  The 
French  consented  to  give  up  the  demand  for  Harfleur ;  but 
they  required  that  Talbot  should  remain  as  a  hostage  until  the 
conditions  were  fulfilled.  The  English  protested.  At  last, 
however,  they  yielded,  and  undertook  to  pay  fifty  thousand 
golden  crowns  to  settle  all  accounts  which  they  owed  to  the 
tradesmen  in  the  city,  and  to  give  up  all  places  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Caux  except  Harfleur.  The  Duchess  of  Somerset  and 
Lord  Talbot  remained  as  hostages ;  and  on  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1449,  Charles  entered  Rouen  in  state,  with  the  char- 
acter of  a  victor  who  knew  how  to  use  victory  with  modera- 
tion. 

The  battle  of  Formigny  was  at  first  very  doubtful.  In  order 
to  get  from  Valognes  to  Bayeux  and  Caen  the  English  had  to 
cross  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vire  great  sands  which  were  passable 
only  at  low  tide.  A  weak  body  of  French  under  command  of 
the  Count  de  Clermont  had  orders  to  cut  them  off  from  this 
passage.  The  English,  however,  succeeded  in  forcing  it ;  but 
just  as  they  were  taking  position,  with  the  village  of  Formigny 
to  cover  their  rear,  the  constable  De  Richemont  was  seen  com- 
ing up  with  three  thousand  men  in  fine  order.  The  English 
were  already  strongly  intrenched,  when  the  battle  began.  "  Let 
us  go  and  look  close  in  their  fiices,  admiral,"  said  the  constable 
to  Sire  de  Coetivi.  "  I  doubt  whether  they  will  leave  their 
intrenchments,"  replied  the  admiral.  "  I  vow  to  God  that 
with  His  grace  they  will  not  abide  in  them,"  rejoined  the  con- 
stable ;  and  he  gave  orders  for  the  most  vigorous  assault.  It 
lasted  nearly  three  hours;  the  English  were  forced  to  fly  at 
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thre«  poiDtA,  and  lost  thirtj-Mven  hundred  men  ;  several  of 
their  icadtn  were  made  priMners ;  thcwe  who  were  It-fi  re- 
tired in  good  order;  liayetix,  Avranch<*f(,  i'uvu,  VnWisv,  and 
Chcrbourj;  fell  one  after  the  other  into  the  hnndit  of  Charleit 
VII.;  and  by  the  end  of  AiijCUHt,  14'»0.  the  whole  of  Nor- 
mandy had  l>een  eomplftfly  won  Imck  l»y  FraiH***. 

The  conquest  of  (luyetine,  wliich  wan  undertaken  immediate 
ly  after  that  of  Nonnandy«  waA  at   the  outm't   more  eajsy  am' 
more  Hpeetly.     Amonpit   I  he   lord»  of  Southern   France  wveral 
hearty   jNitriotA,  Mirh  n.H  John  of  Hloi;*,  fount   nf  Peri<^nrd,  and 
Arnold  Amanieu,  Sire  d'Albrft,  of  their  own  arcnnl  U'pin  the 
strife,  and  on  the   Int  of  NovemU'r,  14.V),  inflieted  a  »M»nieuhnt 
•evere    reverse    ujww  the    Ku'^dinh,   n<*iir    Hlnnquefort.     In  tin- 
spring  of   the  follo\vin«;  year  Cliarh*?*  VII.  nuthori/^il  the  Conn' 
of  Ann.'ipiac  to  take  the  field,  and  fWMit   Dunoin  to  nji.Huin<^  the 
oommnnd-in-i'hief.      An    army  of   twenty   t}iou«uind   men   mu^ 
tered  under  hia  ordeni ;  and,  in  the  roumc  of  May,  14'>1.  m^uv 
of  the  prineijtid  plar«^  of  Ciuyenne,  aueh  ax  St.  Kmilion,  Ill.tyr, 
Fronaae,    IJourg-en-Mer,    LilNUirne,    nnd    Dax   were    taken    l»y 
•mnlt  or  capitulat<*<I.       liimleaux   and    Bayonno  held   out   for 
tome  weeks;  hut,  on  the  lith  of  June,  a  tn»aty  cnnelude<|  U*- 
tween   the   lUmlelejie  and  Dunoia  aecuretl  to  the  tlirec  eiitates 
of  the  district   the   libertiea  and   privih-ges  which  they  had  en- 
joyed under  English  supremacy ;  and  it  was  further  stipidated 
that,  if  by   the  24th  of  Juno  the  city   had   not  been   suc(*on*<l 
by  English  forces,  the  eatatea  of  Ci uyenne  should  rec^ognize  the 
•ovcreignty  of  King  Charlea.     When  the  24th  of  June  came, 
A   herald    went    up   to   one  of  the    towers   of    the   castle   and 
■hoiited,    **  Succor   from   the   King  of   England   for   them    of 
Bordeaux !  **    None  replie<l  to  thia  apfieal ;  ao  Bordeaux  aar 
rendered,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  Dunois  took  poaaeasion  of  it 
io  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.    The  siege  of  Bayonne, 
which  was  begun  on  the  6th  of  August,  came  to  an  end  on 
2Dth  by  means  of  a  similar  treaty.    G uyenne  was  thua  com- 
ly  won.     But  the  Cngiiah  still  iiad  a  oonsiderablc  following 
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there.  They  had  held,  it  for  three  centuries  ;  and  they  had 
always  treated  it  well  in  respect  of  local  liberties,  agriculture, 
and  commerce.  Charles  VII.,  on  recovering  it,  was  less  wise. 
He  determined  to  establish  there  forthwith  the  taxes,  the  laws, 
and  the  whole  regimen  of  Northern  France ;  and  the  Bor- 
delese  were  as  prompt  in  protesting  against  these  measures  as 
the  king  was  in  employing  them.  In  August,  1452,  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  three  estates  of  the  province  waited  upon  Charles 
at  Bourges,  but  did  not  obtain  their  demands.  On  their  re- 
turn to  Bordeaux  an  insurrection  was  organized ;  and  Peter  de 
Montferrand,  Sire  de  Lesparre,  repaired  to  London  and  pro- 
posed to  the  English  government  to  resume  possession  of  Guy- 
enne.  On  the  22d  of  October,  1452,  Talbot  appeared  before 
Bordeaux  with  a  body  of  five  thousand  men  ;  the  inhabitants 
opened  their  gates  to  him  ;  and  he  installed  himself  there  as 
lieutenant  of  the  King  of  England,  Henry  VI.  Nearly  all  the 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  with  the  exception  of  Bourg  and 
Blaye,  returned  beneath  the  sway  of  the  English  ;  considerable 
re-enforcements  were  sent  to  Talbot  from  England  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  English  fleet  threatened  the  coast  of  Normandy. 
But  Charles  VII.  was  no  longer  the  blind  and  indolent  king 
he  had  been  in  his  youth.  Nor  can  the  prompt  and  effectual 
energy  he  displayed  in  1453  be  any  longer  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Agnes  Sorel,  for  she  died  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1450.  Charles  left  Richemont  and  Dunois  to  hold  Normandy ; 
and,  in  the  early  days  of  spring,  moved  in  person  to  the  south 
of  France  with  a  strong  army  and  the  principal  Gascon  lords 
who  two  years  previously  had  brought  Guyenne  back  under 
his  power.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1453,  he  opened  the  campaign 
at  St.  Jean^d'Angely.  Several  places  surrendered  to  him  as 
soon  as  he  appeared  before  their  walls;  and  on  the  13th  of 
July  he  laid  siege  to  Castillon,  on  the  Dordogne,  which  had 
shortly  before  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  Bor- 
delese  grew  alarmed  and  urged  Talbot  to  oppose  the  advance 
of  the  French.     "  We  may  very  well  let  them   come    nearer 
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yeU**  sftid  the  old  warrior,  then  eighty  years  of  age;  **rest 
amured  that,  if  it  pleaM  God,  I  will  fulfil  my  proinijie  when  I 
itee  that  the  time  and  the  hour  have  conic.** 

On  the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  July,  however, 
Talliot  set  out  with  his  troopa  to  raiae  the  megv  of  Cantillon. 
lie  marche<l  all  night  ami  came  suddenly  in  the  early  morning 
upon  the  French  archern,  quartered  in  an  abU«y,  i»ho  furme<l 
the  advanced  guard  of  their  army,  which  waK  Htrt)ngly  in- 
trenched before  the  place.  A  panic  set  in  amuiigiit  thin  small 
body,  and  some  of  them  took  to  flight.  '*  Ila!  you  would  de- 
sert me  then  ?  **  said  Sire  de  Itouault,  who  was  in  command  of 
them;  **have  I  not  promiaed  you  to  live  and  die  with  you?** 
They  thereupon  rallied  and  managed  to  join  the  camp.  Tal- 
bot, content  for  the  time  with  tliist  petty  succesa,  sent  for  a 
chaplain  to  come  and  say  mass;  and,  whiUt  waiting  for  an 
op|K>rtunity  to  resume  the  fight,  he  pennitt4*d  the  tapping  of 
some  casks  of  wine  which  had  been  found  in  the  abliey,  an<l 
his  men  set  themselves  to  drinking.  A  countryman  of  those 
pArta  came  hurrying  up,  and  said  to  Talltot,  **  My  loni,  the 
French  are  deserting  their  park  and  taking  to  flight ;  now  or 
never  is  the  hour  for  fulflUing  your  promise.**  Talbot  an^e 
and  left  the  mass,  shouting,  **  Never  may  I  hear  maas  again  if 
I  put  not  to  rout  the  French  who  are  in  yomlcr  park.*'  When 
he  arrived  in  front  of  the  Frenchmen's  intrenchment,  **  .My 
lord,**  said  Sir  Thomas  Cunningham,  an  age<l  gentleman  who 
liad  for  a  long  time  past  been  his  standanl-liearer,  '*  they  have 
made  a  false  report  to  you;  oliser\'e  the  depth  of  the  ditch 
and  the  faces  of  yonder  men  ;  they  don't  look  like  retreating ; 
my  opinion  is,  that  for  the  present  we  should  turn  back ;  the 
country  is  for  ua,  we  have  no  lack  of  provisions,  and  with  a 
little  patience  we  shall  starve  out  the  French.**  Tallmt  flew 
into  a  passion,  gave  Sir  Thomas  a  swonl-cut  across  the  (aoo, 
had  his  banner  planted  on  tJie  edge  of  the  ditch,  and  begta 
the  attack.  The  banner  was  torn  down  and  Sir  Thomas  Cun- 
ningham killed.     *' Dismount!**  shouted  Talbot  to  his  meii-at- 
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arms,  English  and  Gascon.  The  French  camp  was  defended 
by  a  more  than  usually  strong  artillery  ;  a  body  of  Bretons, 
held  in  reserve,  advanced  to  sustain  the*  shock  of  the  English  ; 
and  a  shot  from  a  culverin  struck  Talbot,  who  was  already 
wounded  in  the  face,  shattered  his  thigh,  and  brought  him  to 
the  ground.  Lord  Lisle,  his  son,  flew  to  him  to  raise  him. 
"  Let  me  be,"  said  Talbot ;  "  the  day  is  the  enemies' ;  it  will 
be  no  shame  for  thee  to  fly,  for  this  is  thy  first  battle."  But 
the  son  remained  with  his  father,  and  was  slain  at  his  side. 
The  defeat  of  the  English  was  complete.  Talbot's  body, 
pierced  with  wounds,  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was 
so  disfigured  that,  when  the  dead  were  removed,  he  was  not 
recognized.  Notice,  however,  was  taken  of  an  old  man  wear- 
ing a  cuirass  covered  with  red  velvet ;  this,  it  was  presumed, 
was  he  ;  and  he  was  placed  upon  a  shield  and  carried  into  the 
camp.  An  English  herald  came  with  a  request  that  he  might 
look  for  Lord  Talbot's  body.  "  Would  you  know  him  ?  "  he 
was  asked.  "  Take  me  to  see  him,"  joyfully  answered  the 
poor  servant,  thinking  that  his  master  was  a  prisoner  and 
alive.  When  he  saw  him,  he  hesitated  to  identif}'-  him ;  he 
knelt  down,  put  his  finger  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  and 
recognized  Talbot  by  the  loss  of  a  molar  tooth.  Throwing  off 
immediately  his  coat-of-arms  with  the  colors  and  bearings  of 
Talbot,  "  Ah  !  my  lord  and  master,"  he  cried,  "  can  this  be 
verily  you  ?  May  God  forgive  your  sins  !  For  forty  years  and 
more  I  have  been  your  officer-at-arms  and  worn  your  livery, 
and  thus  I  give  it  back  to  you !  "  And  he  covered  with  his 
coat-of-arms  the  stark-stripped  body  of  the  old  hero. 

The  English  being  beaten  and  Talbot  dead,  Castillon  sur- 
rendered ;  and  at  unequal  intervals  Libourne,  St.  Emilion, 
ChSteau-Neuf  de  Medoc,  Blanquefort,  St.  Macaire,  Cadillac, 
&c.,  followed  the  example.  At  the  commencement  of  October, 
1453,  Bordeaux  alone  was  still  holding  out.  The  promoters 
of  the  insurrection  which  had  been  concerted  with  the  Eng- 
lish, amongst  others  Sires  de  Duras  and  de  Lesparre,  protracted 
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the  ro«(i!«tnnce  rut  her  in  their  own  nelf-defence  than  in  refiponite 
ih  the  wishf*)!  of  the  popiiUtinn ;  the  kin(;*H  nrtiller}-  threiiteiicd 
the  place  hy  land,  and  hy  nea  a  kiti)^*M  fl«*et  fnmi  HtHhcllf  imd 
the  porta  of  Hrittany  hlockadc^d  the  Ciironde.  ♦•The  majority 
of  the  kin^*a  of!ii*eni/*  aayn  the  contem|M)niry  hiKtonnn,  Thomaji 
Baain,  **adviMHl  him  to  piinti«h  hy  at  K*atit  the  di^tnirtioii  of 
tlieir  walU  the  lionloleM*  u  h«>  had  riH-alle*!  lh«'  Kn^Iihh  to  their 
city;  hut  C'harleis  more  men^iful  and  more  M>ft-hearte<l,  re- 
fumMl."  He  €H>nfinetl  hiniM^lf  to  withdrawing  fn»m  Hon!«»aiix 
her  municifMil  privilejjiii,  which,  however,  ^hc  nmih  |Mirtt»liv 
recoverefl,  and  to  imfMwin^  ii|Min  her  :i  tine  of  a  htindreil  tiioii- 
mnd  p)M  cn»wnii,  afterwanU  n^lticeil  to  thirty  thousand  :  he 
ORUsed  to  lie  huilt  at  the  ex|>enM*.of  the  city  two  fortreM»eK,  the 
Fort  of  tJie  Ha  and  the  (*uMth*  of  Trom)>4*tte.  to  keep  in  eh<*ck 
ao  l»old  and  tickle  a  |Mipulation  :  and  an  nmncAty  wok  pnH'lainie«l 
for  all  hut  twenty  HiM'cifi«*<l  |M'r>onM,  who  were  l»ntiislieil.  (hi 
them*  conditionn  the  capitulation  waa  concludf*<l  and  lii^neti  on 
the  17th  of  (Molier;  the  Kn^li^h  re-4'ml>arki'<l ;  and  ('har)«*ift, 
without  enterini;  Ii<inleaux,  reiurne<l  t«»  Ti»umine.  The  Knjj- 
liah  had  no  lonj^er  any  fxiMtt^Miion  in  France  hut  (\ilai»  and 
Guinea ;  the  llundnnl  Yeaw'  War  waa  over. 

And  to  whom  waa  the  f:h»r>'  ? 

Cluu-lea  VII.  himM'lf  thvided  the  r)U(*ittion.  When  in  14.V>. 
twenty-four  yearti  after  the  dt*ath  of  Joan  of  Arc.  he  nt  Kotne 
and  at  Rouen  pmaecuteil  her  claims  for  reatoration  of  character 
and  did  for  her  fame  and  her  memory*  all  that  waa  Mill  ]»OM(i- 
hie,  he  waa  hut  relieving;  hia  conacience  from  a  load  of  in^n^ti- 
tude  and  remorae  which  in  ^nenU  weij^ha  hut  lightly  upon 
men,  and  eapecially  upon  kin^^  ;  and  he  waa  discharging  to- 
warda  the  Maid  of  Domr^my  the  deht  due  hy  France  and  the 
French  kinpthip  when  he  thtia  proclaime«l  that  to  Joan  above  all 
they  owed  their  deliverance  and  their  independence.  Before 
nen  and  before  Ctod  Charlea  waa  juatifie<l  in  to  thinking  :  the 
■lorml  are  not  the  sole,  but  they  are  the  moat  powerful  forcea 
which  decide  the  fates  of  people;   and  Joan  had  roused  the 
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feelings  of  the  soul,  and  given  to  the  struggles  between  France 
and  England  its  religious  and  national  character.  At  Rheims, 
when  she  repaired  thither  for  the  king's  coronation,  she  said 
of  her  own  banner,  *'  It  has  a  right  to  the  honor,  for  it  has 
been  at  the  pains."  She,  first  amongst  all,  had  a  right  to 
the  glory,  for  she  had  been  the  first  to  contribute  to  the 
success. 

Next  to  Joan  of  Arc,  the  constable  De  Richemont  was  the 
most  efTective  and  the  most  glorious  amongst  the  liberators  of 
Finance  and  of  the  king.  lie  was  a  strict  and  stern  warrior, 
unscrupulous  and  pitiless  towards  his  enemies,  especially  towards 
such  as  he  despised,  severe  in  regard  to  himself,  dignified  in 
his  manners,  never  guilty  of  swearing  himself  and  punishing 
swearing  as  a  breach  of  discipline  amongst  the  troops  placed 
under  his  orders.  Like  a  true  patriot  and  royalist,  he  had  more 
at  heart  his  duty  towards  France  and  the  king  than  he  had  his 
own  personal  interests.  He  was  fond  of  war,  and  conducted 
it  bravely  and  skilfully,  without  rashness,  but  without  timidity  : 
"Wherever  the  constable  is,''  said  Charles  VII.,  "there  I  am 
free  from  anxiety ;  he  will  do  all  that  is  possible  !  "  He  set  his 
title  and  office  of  constable  of  France  above  his  rank  as  a  great 
lord  ;  and  when,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  Duke  Peter  II., 
he  himself  became  Duke  of  Brittany,  he  always  had  the  con- 
stable's sword  carried  before  him,  saying,  "  I  wish  to  honor  in 
my  old  age  a  function  which  did  me  honor  in  my  youth."  His 
good  services  were  not  confined  to  the  wars  of  his  time ;  he 
was  one  of  the  principal  reformers  of  the  military  system 
in  France  by  the  substitution  of  regular  troops  for  feudal 
service.  He  has  not  obtained,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  place  which  properly  belongs 
to  him. 

Dunois,  La  Hire,  Xaintrailles,  and  Marshals  De  Boussac  and 
De  La  Fayette  were,  under  Charles  VII.,  brilliant  warriors  and 
useful  servants  of  the  king  and  of  France  ;  but,  in  spite  of  their 
l^nightly  renown,  it  is  questionable  if  they  can  be  reckoned,  like 
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the  ooDsUble  De  Richemont.  amoDgst  the  1il)onitoni  of  nAtional 
independeDoe.  There  are  degree*  of  glon%  and  it  U  the  duty 
of  hiiitory  nut  to  diatribute  it  too  readily  and  an  it  were  by 
handfuU. 

Hctiides  all  theae  warriom,  we  meet,  under  the  »way  of  C^harlea 
VII.,  at  dm  in  a  humble  capacity  and  afterwartU  at  bin  court, 
in  his  diplomatic  servit*e  and  iMimctimes  in  bin  cloaent  confidence, 
a  man  of  quite  a  different  origin  and  quite  another  profcAsion, 
hut  one  who  nevcrtheleHtf  acquired  by  peaceful  toil  great  riches 
and  great  intlucnci*,  both  bn»ught  to  a  melancholy  tcnninntion 
by  a  conviction  and  a  coniM.*qucnt  ruin  fnmi  which  at  the  a{>- 
proach  of  old  age  he  waa  utill  striving  to  recover  by  means  of 
fresh  ventures.  Jacques  Ca^ur  wiis  lM)m  at  Bourges  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  centur>*.  Hin  father  was  a  furrier,  already 
sufficiently  well  establishetl  iitid  sufficiently  rich  to  allow  of  his 
son's  marr}'ing,  in  141 H,  the  provoitt's  daughter  of  his  own  city. 
Some  years  afterwards  Jacques  (\pur  undera-ent  a  tn>ublew)me 
trial  for  infraction  of  the  rules  touching  the  coinage  of  money; 
but  thanks  to  a  commutation  of  the  |>enalty,  graciously  acconled 
by  Charles  VII.,  he  got  off  with  a  fine,  and  from  that  time  for- 
wanl  directe<i  all  his  energies  towanls  commerce.  In  1432  a 
squire  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  travelling 
in  the  Holy  I^nd,  and  met  him  at  Damancun  *"  in  comjiany  with 
several  Venetians,  (tenoese,  Florentine,  and  Catalan  traders** 
with  whom  ho  was  doing  business.  **  He  was,**  says  his  con- 
temporary, Thomaa  Baain,  **  a  man  unlettered  and  of  plebeian 
HuDily,  but  of  great  and  ingenious  mind,  wcH  verse<l  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  that  age.  He  wim  the  first  in  all  France  to 
build  and  man  ships  which  transported  to  Africa  and  the  East 
woollen  stuffs  and  other  produce  of  the  kingdom,  penetrated  aa 
far  as  Eg}'pt,  and  brought  back  with  them  silken  stuffs  and  all 
manner  of  spices,  which  they  distributed  not  only  in  France, 
but  in  Catalonia  and  the  neighl>oring  countries,  whereas  here- 
tofore it  waa  by  means  of  the  Venetians,  the  Genoese,  or  the 
that  such  supplies  found  their  way  into  Prance.** 
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Jacques  Coiur,  temporarily  established  at  Montpellier,  became 
a  great  and  a  celebrated  merchant.  In  1433  Charles  VII.  put 
into  his  hands  the  direction  of  the  mint  at  Paris,  and  began  to 
take  his  advice  as  to  the  administration  of  the  crown's  finances. 
In  1440  he  was  appointed  moneyman  to  the  king,  ennobled  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  children,  commissioned  soon  afterwards 
to  draw  up  new  regulations  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth  at 
Bourges,  and  invested  on  his  own  private  account  with  numer- 
ous commercial  privileges.  He  had  already  at  this  period,  it 
was  said,  three  hundred  manufacturing  hands  in  Ids  employ- 
ment, and  he  was  working  at  the  same  time  silver,  lead,  and 
copper  mines  situated  in  the  environs  of  Tarare  and  Lyons. 
Between  1442  and  1446  he  had  one  of  his  nephews  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Egypt,  and  obtained  for  the  French  consuls  in 
the  Levant  the  same  advantages  as  were  enjoyed  by  those  of 
the  most  favored  nations.  Not  only  his  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the 
king,  but  his  administrative  and  even  his  political  appointments, 
went  on  constantly  increasing.  Between  1444  and  1446  the 
king  several  times  named  him  one  of  his  commissioners  to  the 
estates  of  Languedoc  and  for  the  installation  of  the  new  par- 
liament of  Toulouse.  In  1446  he  formed  one  of  an  embassy 
sent  to  Italy  to  try  and  acquire  for  France  the  possession  of 
Genoa,  which  was  harassed  by  civil  dissensions.  In  1447  he 
received  from  Charles  VII.  a  still  more  important  commission, 
to  bring  about  an  arrangement  between  the  two  popes  elected, 
one  under  the  name  of  Felix  V.,  and  the  other  under  that  of 
Nicholas  V. ;  and  he  was  successful..  His  immense  wealth  great- 
ly contributed  to  his  influence.  M.  Pierre  Clement  {Jacques 
Coeur  et  Charles  VII.^  ou  la  France  au  quinzieme  siecle  ;  t.  ii.,  pp. 
1-46]  has  given  a  list  of  thirty-two  estates  and  lordships  which 
Jacques  Coeur  had  bought  either  in  Berry  or  in  the  neighboring 
provinces.  He  possessed,  besides,  four  mansions  and  two  hostels 
at  Lyons  ;  mansions  at  Beaucaire,  at  Beziers,  at  St.  Pour^ain,  at 
Marseilles,  and  at  Montpellier ;  and  he  had  built,  for  his  own 
residence,  at  Bourges,  the  celebrated  hostel  which  still  exists 
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an  au  adtuiralile  model  of  Gothic  and  national  art  in  the  Bftcenth 
ceutury«  attempting  combinatiun  with  tin*  art  of  Italian  rtMuii«« 
Mnce.  M.  Cldmeutt  in  hia  table  of  Jacquea  Cisur'a  wealth, 
does  not  count  cither  the  minea  which  he  worked  at  variouM 
Bfiota  in  France,  nor  the  vaat  capital,  unknown,  whirh  he  turniHl 
to  profit  in  hia  commercial  enteqirinea ;  but,  on  ih«*  other  hand, 
he  namcH,  with  certain  et  cetera§^  forty-two  court-iH*nuina^i*K,  or 
king*a  officeni,  iudebtinl  to  Jacques  0>*ur  for  large  or  aniall  numM 
he  had  lent  tlicm.  We  will  quote  but  two  inittancfji  of  Jncqueii 
Ca»ur*ii  financial  connrctit»n,  not  with  coiirticrm  how»«Vfr,  but 
with  the  royal  family  and  the  king  hinuM'lf.  Margaret  of  Scot- 
Und,  wife  of  the  dauphin,  who  U.*came  Ixtuin  XI.,  wn>te  with 
her  own  hand,  on  the  20th  of  July,  144"»,  "We,  Margaret, 
DauphinesH  of  Viennoiji,  do  aeknowIiHlge  t«i  have  reeeive<l  from 
Maiiter  Stephen  IVlit,  neeretary  tif  my  h»nl  the  king,  and  re- 
ceiver-general of  hia  ftnancen  for  I«ungu«Hl(»c  and  (luieiine,  (wo 
thoujtand  livrea  of  Toum,  to  uh  given  by  my  luiid  lc»nl,  and  to 
Uit  advanced  by  the  handM  of  Jar(|iitii  (%i*ur,  \\\»  moncynian,  we 
l>eing  but  lately  in  Ixirroine,  for  to  get  nilken  ^tufTand  KaMcM  to 
make  rol>e«  for  our  |>en»on.**  In  1449,  when  ChiirleA  VII.  deter- 
mines! to  drive  the  Kngli^h  from  Normandy,  his  treajtury  was 
•xhauated,  and  he  had  HM-oun*©  to  Jac(|Ue)i  ('«pur.  **  Sir,"  Mud 
the  trader  to  the  king,  **  what  I  have  \»  yourii,**  and  lent  him 
two  hundred  thouaand  crownn  ;  **  the  effect  of  whii-li  waA,'*  luiya 
Jacquea  Duclercq,  "  that  during  thin  conqucat,  all  the  men-at- 
arma  of  the  King  of  France,  and  all  thoae  who  were  in  hia  acr- 
Yice,  were  paid  their  wagea  mtmth  by  month.'* 

An  original  document,  datetl  14.'»0,  which  exiata  in  the  **  cab- 
inet dea  titrea  **  of  the  National  Library,  beam  upon  it  a  receipt 
for  aixty  thouaand  livrea  from  Jacques  Opur  to  the  king*a  re- 
oeiver-general  in  Nonnandy,  "in  reatitution  of  the  like  auro 
lent  by  me  in  ready  money  to  the  aaid  lord  in  the  month  of 
Aogiiat  last  paat^  on  occasion  of  the  aurrendering  to  hia  author- 
ify  of  the  towna  and  caatle  of  Cherbourg,  at  that  time  held  by 
the  Engliah,  the  ancient  enemies  of  thia  realm.**     It  waa  prob- 
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ably  a  partial  repayment. of  the  two  hundred  thousand  crowns 
lent  by  Jacques  Coeur  to  the  king  at  this  juncture,  according  to 
all  the  contemporary  chroniclers. 

Enormous  and  unexpected  wealth  excites  envy  and  suspicion 
at  the  same  time  that  it  confers  influence  ;  and  the  envious 
before  long  become  enemies.  Sullen  murmurs  against  Jacques 
Coeur  were  raised  in  the  king's  own  circle  ;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  had  begun  to  make  his  fortune  —  the  coinage  of  ques- 
tionable money  —  furnished  some  specious  ground  for  them. 
There  is  too  general  an  inclination  amongst  potentates  of  the 
earth  to  give  an  easy  ear  to  reasons,  good  or  bad,  for  dispensing 
with  the  gratitude  and  respect  otherwise  due  to  those  who  serve 
them.  Charles  VII.,  after  having  long  been  the  patron  and 
debtor  of  Jacques  Coeur,  all  at  once,  in  1451,  shared  the  suspi- 
cions aroused  against  him.  To  accusations  of  grave  abuses 
and  malversations  in  money  matters  was  added  one  of  even 
more  importance.  Agnes  Sorel  had  died  eighteen  months 
previously  (February  9,  1450)  ;  and  on  her  death-bed  she  had 
appointed  Jacques  Coeur  one  of  the  three  executors  of  her  will. 
In  July,  1451,  Jacques  was  at  Taillebourg,  in  Guyenne,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  "  he  was  in  as  good  case  and  was  as 
well  with  the  king  as  ever  he  had  been,  whatever  anybody 
might  say."  Indeed,  on  the  22d  of  July  Charles  VII.  granted 
him  a  "  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  livres  of  Tours 
to  help  him  to  keep  up  his  condition  and  to  be  more  honorably 
equipped  for  his  service;''  and,  nevertheless,  on  the  31st  of 
July,  on  the  information  of  two  persons  of  the  court,  who  ac- 
cused Jacques  Coeur  of  having  poisoned  Agnes  Sorel,  Charles 
ordered  his  arrest  and  the  seizure  of  his  goods,  on  which  he 
immediately  levied  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war.  Commissioners  extraordinary,  taken  from  amongst 
the  king's  grand  council,  were  charged  to  try  him ;  and  Charles 
VII.  declared,  it  is  said,  that  "  if  the  said  moneyman  were  not 
found  liable  to  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  or  caused  to  be 
poisoned  Agnes  Sorel,  he  threw  up  and  forgave  all  the  other 
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ttecu  igainHt  him.**  The  acciuation  of  poinoning  wm  sood 
ftcknowledged  to  bo  (klue,  aiid  the  two  iiiformen  were  oon- 
demncd  m  calumniaton ;  but  the  trial  wuh,  nevertheleM,  pro- 
ce«<le<l  with.  Jacquee  CoBur  wbm  accuHe<i  ''  of  having  moIcI 
arms  to  the  iiifitieU,  of  having  cointnl  Hght  cr(>wnH«  uf  having 
preMe<i  on  IxMinl  of  hii*  vcmielii,  at  .Mont|H'llier,  Kcverul  inchvidti- 
alA,  of  whom  one  hoil  thrown  liimiielf  into  the  itea  from  (ietii>eni- 
tion,  and  liwtly  of  having  appnipriateil  to  himself  pretR'ntji  made 
to  the  king,  in  ncvcral  townii  of  Languedoc.  and  of  having 
practised  in  that  country  frtHpient  exai'tion,  to  the  prtjudire 
of  the  king  um  well  an  of  hin  Kuhjectn."  After  twenty-two 
montlui  of  imprinonment,  Jacqiieit  C\i*iir,  on  the  2tHh  of  May, 
1453,  waa  conviete<l,  in  the  king'n  name,  on  divem  chargi*»(,  of 
which  M*veral  entailed  a  capital  |»enalty  ;  hut  '*  whereas  I*o|n* 
Nicholaa  V.  liad  iiuiued  a  rencript  and  niiule  re^jueitt  in  favor  of 
Jaoquea  CVpur,  aiid  regard  alMi  l>i>ing  had  to  Kcrvicon  receive<I 
fnun  him,**  (*harle«  VII.  Afiared  hix  life,  **  on  condition  that  he 
ahould  i>ay  to  the  king  a  hundre<l  thouMind  cmwntt  by  way  of 
restitution,  three  hundred  thounand  i>y  way  of  tine,  and  hhould 
be  kept  in  priM>n  until  the  whole*  claim  wan  NMiLnfuHl ;  **  and  the 
decree  ended  aa  follows :  **  We  have  declared  and  do  declare 
all  the  goods  of  the  said  Jacques  C«i*ur  confiitcattnl  to  us,  and  we 
have  banished  and  do  baninh  this  Jacques  (\i»ur  forever  from 
this  realm,  reserving  thereanent  our  own  good  pleasure.** 

After  having  spent  nearly  three  years  more  in  prison,  trans- 
ported from  dungeon  to  dungeon,  Jaccpies  Cu*ur,  tlianks  to  the 
faithful  and  zealous  affection  of  a  few  friends,  managetl  to 
eacafie  from  lieaucaire,  to  eroliark  at  Nice  and  to  reach  Home, 
where  Pope  Nicholas  V.  welcome<l  him  with  tokens  of  lively 
interest.  Nicholas  died  shortly  afterwards,  just  when  he  waa 
preparing  an  expedition  against  the  Turks.  His  successor, 
Calixtus  III.,  carried  out  his  design,  and  equipped  a  fleet  of 
rixteen  galleys.  This  fleet  required  a  commander  of  eneigy, 
feaolution,  and  celebrity.  Jaoquea  Coeur  had  lived  and  fought 
with  Dunois,  Xaintrailles,  La  Hire,  and  the  most  valiant  French 
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captains  ;  he  was  known  ^  and  popular  in  Italy  and  the  Levant ; 
and  the  pope  appointed  him  captain-general  of  the  expedition. 
Charles  VII. 's  moneyman,  ruined,  convicted,  and  banished  from 
France,  sailed  away  at  the  head  of  the  pope's  squadron  and  of 
some  Catalan  pirates  to  carry  help  against  the  Turks  to  Rhodes, 
Chios,  Lesbos,  Lemnos,  and  the  whole  Grecian  archipelago. 
On  arriving  at  Chios,  in  November,  1456,  he  fell  ill  there,  and 
perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  wrote  to  his  king  "  to  com- 
mend to  him  his  children,  and  to  beg  that,  considering  the  great 
wealth  and  honors  he  had  in  his  time  enjoyed  in  the  king's 
service,  it  might  be  the  king's  good  pleasure  to  give  something 
to  his  children,  in  order  that  they,  even  those  of  them  who 
were  secular,  might  be  able  to  live  honestly,  without  coming  to 
want."  He  died  at  Chios  on  the  25th  of  November,  1456,  and, 
according  to  the  historian  John  d'Auton,  who  had  probably 
lived  in  the  society  of  Jacques  Coeur's  children,  "  he  remained 
interred  in  the  church  of  the  Cordeliers  in  that  island,  at  the 
centre  of  the  choir." 

We  have  felt  bound  to  represent  with  some  detail  the  active 
and  energetic  life,  prosperous  for  a  long  while  and  afterwards  so 
grievous  and  hazardous  up  to  its  very  last  day,  of  this  great 
French  merchant  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  who  w^as  the 
first  to  extend  afar  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  the  commercial 
relations  of  France,  and,  after  the  example  of  the  great  Italian 
merchants,  to  make  an  attempt  to  combine  politics  with  com- 
merce, and  to  promote  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  material 
interests  of  his  country  and  the  influence  of  his  government. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Jacques  Cceur  was  unscrupu- 
lous and  frequently  visionary  as  a  man  of  business  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  inventive,  able,  and  bold,  and,  whilst  push- 
ing his  own  fortunes  to  the  utmost,  he  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  develop,  in  the  ways  of  peace,  the  commercial,  industrial, 
diplomatic,  and  artistic  enterprise  of  France.  In  his  relations 
towards  his  king,  Jacques  Coeur  was  to  Charles  VII.  a  servant 
often  over-adventurous,  slippery,  and  compromising,  but  often 
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abo  iMeful,  full  of  reiouroe«  efficient,  and  deroied  in  tho  hour 
of  difficulty.  Cltarlea  VII.  wan  to  Jacques  CoBur  a  iielfiiih  and 
ungrateful  patron,  who  contemptuouHly  denerted  the  uiun  whoito 
brains  ho  had  sucketl,  and  ruinetl  him  pitiletwly  after  having 
hinuielf  cuntnl)ute«l  to  enrich  him  un^*riipulouiily. 

We  have  ntiw  reached  the  end  of  event^t  un<ler  tliiit  long 
reign  ;  all  tiiat  remaiiM  is  to  run  over  the  HulwtAntiiil  reiiultA  of 
Charles  VII.*s  government,  and  the  meUnch(»ly  imbroglion  of 
his  latter  years  witii  Ium  Hon,  the  turbulent,  tricky,  and  wickedly 
able  lx>m-conspirator,  who  wan  to  succeed  him  under  the  tuuue 
of  I^ouis  XI. 

One  fact  U  at  the  outset  to  bo  remarke<l  ufHin  ;  it  at  the  first 
blush  apfM^am  singular,  but  it  oilmits  of  easy  explanation.  In 
the  fir>t  nineteen  years  <»f  bin  reign,  fn»m  142o  l»»  1442,  Charles 
VII.  very  frequently  coiiv«»ke4l  the  states-general,  at  one  time 
of  Northern  France,  or  Laiigue  d*oil,  at  another  of  Southern 
France,  or  I^ngue  d'oc.  Twenty-four  such  aKHcmblit*?*  t(M)k 
place  during  this  iM*ri<Ml  at  Botirges,  at  Si*lles  in  Berry,  ut  Le 
l*uy  in  Velay,  at  .Meun-sur-Yt^vre,  at  Chimin,  at  Sully-«»ur-l>»ire, 
at  Tours,  at  Orleans,  at  Never*,  at  Carcassonne,  and  at  differ- 
ent spota  in  I^angueiltw.  It  was  the  time  of  the  great  war 
between  France  on  the  one  side  and  England  and  liurguntly 
allic<l  on  the  other,  the  time  of  intrigues  incessantly  recurring 
at  court,  and  the  time  likewitio  of  carelessness  and  indolence  f»n 
the  part  of  Charles  \'II.,  more  devoted  to  his  ple;isurc»s  than 
regardful  of  his  government.  He  had  incessant  need  of  states- 
general  to  supply  him  with  money  and  men,  and  supftort  him 
through  the  difficulties  of  his  |MJsition.  But  when,  dating  from 
the  peace  of  Arras  (September  21,  1435),  Charles  VII.,  having 
become  reconciled  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  delivered 
from  civil  war,  and  was  at  gripe  with  none  but  England  alone, 
already  half  l>eaten  by  the  divine  inspiration,  the  triumph,  and 
the  martyrdom  of  Joan  of  Arc,  his  {Misture  and  his  behavior 
underwent  a  rare  transformation.  Without  ceasing  to  be  a 
ooldlj  Mlfiah  and   loandalooaly  licentious  king  be  became  a 
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practical,  hard-working, .  statesman-like  king,  jealous  and  dis- 
posed to  govern  by  himself,  but  at  the  same  time  watchful  and 
skilful  in  availing  himself  of  the  able  advisers  who,  whether  it 
were  by  a  happy  accident  or  by  his  own  choice,  were  grouped 
around  him.  "  He  had  his  days  and  hours  for  dealing  with  all 
sorts  of  men,  one  hour  with  the  clergy,  another  with  the  nobles, 
another  with  foreigners,  another  with  mechanical  folks,  armor- 
ers, and  gunners  ;  and  in  respect  of  all  these  persons  he  had  a 
full  remembrance  of  their  cases  and  their  appointed  day.  On 
Mondajs  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  he  worked  with  the  chancel- 
lor, and  got  through  all  claims  connected  with  justice.  On 
Wednesday  he  first  of  all  gave  audience  to  the  marshals,  cap- 
tains, and  men  of  war.  On  the  same  day  he  held  a  council  of 
finance,  independently  of  another  council  which  was  also  held 
on  the  same  subject  every  PMday."  It  was  by  such  assiduous 
toil  that  Charles  VII.,  in  concert  with  his  advisers,  was  able  to 
take  in  hand  and  accomplish,  in  the  military,  financial,  and 
judicial  system  of  the  realm,  those  bold  and  at  the  same  time 
prudent  reforms  which  wrested  the  country  from  the  state  of 
disorder,  pillage,  and  general  insecurity  to  which  it  had  been  a 
prey,  and  commenced  the  era  of  that  great  monarchical  admin- 
istration, which,  in  spite  of  many  troubles  and  vicissitudes,  was 
destined  to  be,  during  more  than  three  centuries,  the  govern- 
ment of  France.  The  constable  De  Richemont  and  marshal  De 
la  Fayette  were,  in  respect  of  military  matters,  Charles  VII. 's 
principal  advisers ;  and  it  was  by  their  counsel  and  with  their 
co-operation  that  he  substituted  for  feudal  service  and  for  the 
bands  of  wandering  mercenaries  (frontiers') ^  mustered  and  main- 
tained b}^  hap-hazard,  a  permanent  army,  regularly  levied,  pro- 
vided for,  paid,  and  commanded,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  order  at  home,  and  at  the  same  time  subserving  abroad 
the  interests  and  policy  of  the  state.  In  connection  with,  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  of  this  military  system,  Charles  VII., 
on  his  own  sole  authority,  established  certain  permanent  imposts 
with  the  object  of  making  up  any  deficiency  in  the  royal  treas- 
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HIT.  whilst  waitiii}^  for  a  vote  of  such  Uzen  extraordinary  an 
nii^ht  b«  ileiimtiilo<i  uf  the  •tatet'-general.  Jacqueti  CaMir,  the 
two  brothers  Bureau,  Martin  Gouge,  Michel  Lailler,  William 
Couainot,  and  nuuiy  other  councilloni,  of  burgher  origin,  labonnl 
zealously  to  etttablisth  thiit  iulinini»tnitive  HVittc'm,  tut  prompt  and 
freed  from  all  indeiHMidrnt  di#cuMiion.  Weary  of  wan*,  irreg- 
ularitiea,  and  HuflferingH,  France,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  asked 
for  notliing  but  i»eace  and  iiecurity  :  and  ho  noon  aj*  the  kingnhip 
nhowed  that  it  hml  an  intontinti  and  wait  in  a  (X)ntliti<»n  to  pro* 
vide  her  with  them,  the  nation  totik  little  or  no  trouble  aliout 
political  guarantees  which  a«  yet  it  knew  neither  how  to  entab- 
liali  nor  how  to  exercise  ;  ita  right  to  them  wan  not  deputed  in 
principle,  they  were  merely  |K'nnitte<l  to  fall  into  dt^iiuetude  ; 
and  Charlen  VII.,  who  during  the  fir»t  half  of  his  r«i«^n  had 
twenty-four  timen  aitftembled  the  »tat4*»-general  to  ii^k  them  for 
taxes  and  soldiem,  was  able  in  the  M'cond  to  raise  |M'rHonally 
liotli  soldiers  and  taxes  without  drawing  forth  any  complaint 
hanlly,  save  from  his  contem|M»rary  hUtorian,  the  Bishop  uf 
I^isieux,  Thomas  I  Win,  wlui  Miid,  **  Into  such  mLs4>ry  and  s<*rvi- 
uide  is  fallen  the  ri*alni  of  France,  heretofore  so  n(»ble  ami  free, 
Uiat  all  the  inliabitanU  are  o|K.*nly  di*cUred  by  the  generals  of 
finauco  and  their  clerks  taxable  at  the  will  of  the  king,  without 
anybody's  daring  to  murmur  or  even  ask  for  meny."  There 
b  at  every  juncture,  and  in  all'  ages  uf  the  world,  a  ceruin 
amount,  though  var>'ing  ver>*  much,  of  goud  order,  justice,  and 
Mourity,  without  which  men  cannot  get  on  ;  and  when  they 
lack  it,  either  through  the  fault  of  those  who  govern  them  or 
through  their  own  faulty  they  seek  after  it  w  ith  the  blind  eyes 
of  passion,  and  are  ready  to  accept  it,  no  matter  wiiat  |MJwer 
may  procure  it  for  them,  or  what  price  it  may  coat  them. 
Charles  VII.  was  a  prince  neither  to  be  respected  nor  to  bo 
loTed,  and  during  many  yean  his  reign  had  not  been  a  proeper- 
ont  one ;  but  ^*  he  re-quickened  justice,  which  had  been  a  long 
while  dead/*  sayi  a  chronicler  deyoted  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 

ry ;  '*  he  put  an  end  to  the  tyrannies  and  ezaotioni  of  the 
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men-at-arms,  and  out  of  a,n  infinity  of  murderers  and  robbers  he 
formed  men  of  resolution  and  honest  life  ;  he  made  regular  paths 
in  murderous  woods  and  forests,  all  roads  safe,  all  towns  peace- 
ful, all  nationalities  of  his  kingdom  tranquil ;  he  chastised  the 
evil  and  honored  the  good,  and  he  was  sparing  of  human  blood." 

Let  it  be  added,  in  accordance  with  contemporary  testimony, 
that  at  the  same  time  that  he  established  an  all  but  arbitrary 
rule  in  military  and  financial  matters,  Charles  VII.  took  care 
that  "  practical  justice,  in  the  case  of  every  individual,  was 
promptly  rendered  to  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to  small  as  well  as 
great ;  he  forbade  all  trafficking  in  the  offices  of  the  magistracj^ 
and  every  time  that  a  place  became  vacant  in  a  parliament  he 
made  no  nomination  to  it,  save  on  the  presentations  of  the 
court." 

Questions  of  military,  financial,  and  judicial  organization  were 
not  the  only  ones  which  occupied  the  government  of  Charles 
VII.  He  attacked  also  ecclesiastical  questions,  which  were  at 
that  period  a  subject  of  passionate  discussion  in  Christian  Eu- 
rope amongst  the  councils  of  the  Church  and  in  the  closets  of 
princes.  The  celebrated  ordinance,  known  by  the  name  of 
Pragmatic  Sanction^  which  Charles  VII.  issued  at  Bourges  on 
the  7th  of  July,  1438,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  grand  national 
council,  laic  and  ecclesiastical,  was  directed  towards  the  carrying 
out,  in  the  internal  regulations  of  the  French  Church,  and  in 
the  relations  either  of  the  State  with  the  Church  in  France,  or 
of  the  Church  of  France  with  the  papacy,  of  reforms  long  since 
desired  or  dreaded  by  the  different  powers  and  interests.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  touch  here  upon  these  difficult  and  deli- 
cate questions  without  going  far  beyond  the  limits  imposed 
upon  the  writer  of  this  history.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
there  was  no  lack  of  a  religious  spirit,  or  of  a  liberal  spirit,  in 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VII.,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  measures  contained  in  it  were  adopted  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  French  clergy,  as  well  as  of 
educated  laymen  in  France. 
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In  whatever  li^ht  it  U  regmrded«  the  government  of  CharloM 
VII.  in  the  latter  |iart  of  hb  reign  brought  him  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  Euro|)e,  a  great  deal  of  fame  and  jtower. 
When  he  luul  driven  the  Kngliah  out  <>f  \m  kingilom,  he  wom 
called  Charts  a  the  llrtoriuna ;  and  when  hi*  hud  intrfxlufc«l  into 
the  internal  n^gulationn  of    tlu*   ntate   mi   many  iin{Mirtaiit  utid 

effective    refomu*,  he  win*   ralliHl   f%trlr8  tkr    WrU-trrrrtL      ••  Thr 

aenae  he  lia<l  by  nature/*  nays  bin  hi^itorian  CliaMtellain.  **  luid 
been  increaM*d  to  twice  an  niurli  again,  in  hix  htniitt^ntMl  fitrtunci^, 
by  long  winHtniint  and  |M*riIoUK  danjjeni,  whirh  ^haq»on^<^  hin 
wita  |H»rfon*e.*'  *•  lie  in  the  king  «»f  kingn."  was  juiid  of  hirn  by 
the  I>oge  of  Venice,  FranciA  FtW4*ari,  a  gixxl  jutlgc  of  |Milicy  ; 
** there  U  no  doing  without  him." 

Nevertliclcsj*.  at  the  rl«»j*i»,  m\  influential  and  M^  tran<{uil.  of 
hta  reign,  Charles  VII.  wan,  in  \\\n  individual  and  private  life. 
the  moHt  d(*t«olate,  the  rooMt  haraMmnl,  and  the  mmt  uiiliiipi'V 
man  in  hiit  kingdom.  In  1442  and  W^)  he  ha<l  I<»«<t  t)i«-  \\\** 
women  who  had  U'en,  rei4|H»etivrly,  the  nn»»t  devot<«<l  and  nn»^t 
useful,  and  the  mo^t  delightful  and  dear(*>t  to  him.  hi}«  nmther- 
in-law,  Volande  of  Arragon,  i^ueen  of  Sicily,  and  liiii  favorite, 
Agnea  Sorel.  Iliit  avowe<l  intimacy  with  .\gnem  and  even,  in- 
dependently of  her  and  aftrr  her  death,  the  MMudalouH  lic^n- 
tiouaneaa  of  Iiia  moraU,  had  juntly  oflfendeil  bin  virtuoun  wife, 
Mar>'  of  Anjou,  the  only  buly  «»f  the  nnal  (*^tal>Ii}«liment  who 
•urvi%'e<l  him.  She  hail  brought  him  twelve  children,  and  the 
eklest,  the  dauphin  I^ouia,  after  having  from  hni  XQvy  youth  U^ 
hAve<l  in  a  factioua,  harebraine<l,  turbulent  way  towanl>«  the 
king  bin  father,  hod  liecoroe  at  one  time  an  open  relnd,  at  an- 
other a  venomous  conapirator  ami  a  dangerous  enemy.  At  hia 
birth  in  1428,  he  had  l»een  named  lx)uis  in  remembrance  of  hia 
ancestor,  St.  I»uis,  and  in  hopes  that  he  would  resemble  him. 
Id  1440,  at  seventeen  yean  of  age,  he  allied  himself  with  the 
great  lords,  who  were  diapleaaed  with  the  new  military  sjrstem 
eatablished  bj  Charles  VII.,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
rby  them  into  the  transient  rebellion  known  by  the  name  of 
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Praguery.  When  the  king,  having  put  it  down,  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  rebels  to  favor,  the  dauphin  said  to  his  father,  *'  My 
lord,  I  must  go  back  with  them,  then ;  for  so  I  promised  them." 
"  Louis,"  replied  the  king,  *'  the  gates  are  open,  and  if  they  are 
not  high  enough  I  will  have  sixteen  or  twenty  fathom  of  wall 
knocked  down  for  you,  that  you  may  go  whither  it  seems  best 
to  you."  Charles  VII.  had  made  his  son  marry  Margaret  Stuart 
of  Scotland,  that  charming  princess  who  was  so  smitten  with 
the  language  and  literature  of  France  that,  coming  one  day 
upon  the  poet  Alan  Chartier  asleep  upon  a  bench,  she  kissed 
him  on  the  forehead  in  the  presence  of  her  mightily  aston- 
ished train,  for  he  was  very  ugly.  The  dauphin  rendered  his 
wife  so  wretched  that  she  died  in  1445,  at  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty,  with  these  words  upon  her  lips :  "  O  !  fie  on  life ! 
Speak  to  me  no  more  of  it !  "  In  1449,  just  when  the  king  his 
father  was  taking  up  arms  to  drive  the  English  out  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  dauphin  Louis,  who  was  now  living  entirely  in  Dau- 
phiny,  concluded  at  Briangon  a  secret  league  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  "  against  the  ministers  of  the  King  of  France,  his  en- 
emies.'''' In  1456,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  perils  brought 
upon  him  by  the  plots  which  he,  in  the  heart  of  Dauphiny,  was 
incessantly  hatching  against  his  father,  Louis  fled  from  Grenoble 
and  went  to  take  refuge  in  Brussels  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Philip  the  Good,  who  willingly  received  him,  at  the  same  time 
excusing  himself  to  Charles  VII.  "  on  the  ground  of  the  respect 
he  owed  to  the  son  of  his  suzerain,"  and  putting  at  the  disposal 
of  Louis,  "  his  guest,"  a  pension  of  thirty-six  thousand  livres. 
"  He  has  received  the  fox  at  his  court,"  said  Charles:  "he  will 
soon  see  what  will  become  of  his  chickens."  But  the  pleasan- 
tries of  the  king  did  not  chase  away  the  sorrows  of  the  father. 
"Mine  enemies  have  full  trust  in  me,"  said  Charles,  "but  my 
son  will  have  none.  If  he  had  but  once  spoken  with  me,  he 
would  have  known  full  well  that  he  ought  to  have  neither 
doubts  nor  fears.  On  my  royal  word,  if  he  will  but  come  to  me, 
when  he  has  opened  his  heart  and  learned  my  intentions,  he  may 
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go  away  again  whitherao6Ter  it  seeniM  good  to  him.**  Charle*, 
in  hia  old  age  and  hia  forrow,  forgot  how  diAtrustful  and  how 
fearful  he  hitmielf  had  heen.  **  It  n  ever  your  pleoMure/* 
wrote  one  of  hi«  councillom  to  him  in  a  buntt  of  frank nt*«ii,  **  to 
be  ahut  up  in  cantles,  wrctchetl  plooi^H,  and  all  sortn  of  littK* 
clotfcta,  without  nliowin^  your»elf  and  lUtenin<;'to  the  complaints 
of  your  poor  |H»ople/*  Charltrn  VII.  had  hlunvn  i*carcfly  moro 
confidence  to  hiii  iK>n  than  to  \\in  |>eople.  I^iuia  yii'ldcd  ncithiT 
to  wortl*,  nor  t<»  »orn»WM  of  whirh  prtxifn  were  rcarhiir^  hitn 
nearly  every  day.  He  rem:uned  im)>aMsive  at  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
j^undy'ii,  where  he  (M*enie<l  to  U*  wuitin;;  with  M*anilal(»u.H  indif- 
ference for  the  newii  of  his  father'^  death.  Cliarlej*  bank  into  a 
litate  of  profound  melancholy  and  general  di^tru^t.  He  had  his 
doctor,  Adam  Funu'e,  put  in  prison  :  iHTtuaileil  hini*«4lf  tliat  his 
Hon  had  wijihiHl,  and  was  Htill  winhin^,  to  |Kii)ion  him  :  and  rt^ 
fused  to  take  any  kind  of  nouri.<«hment.  No  representation,  no 
(tolicitation,  could  win  him  fn)m  his  deprt*ssion  and  olmtinary. 
It  was  in  vain  that  (Miarh's,  Duke  of  Hrrry,  Wis  favorite  chihl, 
offered  to  fir>t  taste  the  fmxl  set  U'fore  hun.  It  was  in  vain 
that  his  S(*rvanls  •*  represented  to  him  with  tears,"  sayn  li^tMiuet, 
*•  what  madness  it  was  to  cause  his  own  cicath  fiir  fear  of  dying  ; 
when  at  last  he  would  have  ina«Ie  an  effort  to  eat,  it  was  t«Mi 
late,  and  ho  must  die."  On  the  22<1  of  July,  ll**!,  he  iL<«k<*«l 
what  day  it  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  .St.  Magtlahn'ii  day. 
**  Ah!**  said  he,  *'  I  do  laud  my  Ciml,  and  thank  Him  for  that  it 
hath  pleased  Him  tluit  the  most  sinful  man  in  the  world  should 
die  on  the  sinful  woman's  day !  Dampmartin,"  said  he  to  the 
count  of  that  name,  who  was  leaning  over  his  l>ed, ''  I  do  beseech 
you  that  after  my  death  you  will  serve  so  far  aa  you  can  the 
little  lord,  my  aon  Charles.**  He  called  his  confessor,  received 
the  sacraments,  gave  onlers  that  he  should  be  buried  at  St. 
Denis  beside  the  king  his  father,  and  expired.  No  more  than 
his  son  Ijouis,  though  for  different  reasons,  was  his  wife.  Queen 
Mary  of  Anjou,  at  his  side.  She  was  living  at  Chinon,  whither 
she  had  removed  a  long  while  before  by  order  of  the  king  her 
VOL.  III.  28 
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husband.  Thus,  deserted  by  them  of  his  own  household,  and 
disgusted  with  his  own  life,  died  that  king  of  whom  a  contem- 
porary chronicler,  whilst  recommending  his  soul  to  God,  re- 
marked, "  When  he  was  alive,  he  was  a  right  wise  and  valiant 
lord,  and  he  left  his  kingdom  united,  and  in  good  case  as  to 
justice  and  tranquillity." 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

IX)UI8    XI.     (M61-14M.) 

LOUIS  XI.  wan  thirty-oi^ht  yeani  old,  and  hatl  l>ecn  livinf^ 
for  five  yeaix  in  voluntary  exile  at  the  caMtle  of  Ctenappo, 
in  Hainault.  beyond  the  dominionM  of  the  king  hi«  father,  and 
within  thone  of  Philip  the  (lood,  Duke  of  llurjjundy,  when,  on 
the  2:M  of  July,  14()l,  the  day  after  C'harle*  VII.  h  death,  he 
learne<l  that  he  wan  King  of  France.  He  fttartcnl  at  once  to 
return  to  hin  own  country,  and  take  [MMtiiotftion  of  hiji  kingdom. 
!(•  arriveil  at  Kheim«  on  the  14th  of  August,  wan  iiolemnly 
tr-'wned  there  on  the  iHth,  in  preiwnre  of  the  two  courts  of 
France  and  Burgundy,  and  on  the  80th  made  hix  entry  into 
Parin,  within  which  he  luul  not  net  foot  for  nix  ami  twenty  years. 
In  1482,  twenty-one  yean  afterwanU,  he,  lUck  and  almont  dying 
in  hiA  turn  at  bin  cattle  of  PletwiA-leii-Touni,  went,  neverthelem, 
to  Amltoim?,  where  hin  Kon  the  dauphin,  who  waM  al>out  to  l>e- 
come  Charleti  VIII.,  and  whom  he  liad  not  Keen  for  several  yearv, 
waa  living.  *•  I  do  expreaaly  enjoin  upon  you,"  aaid  tlie  father 
to  the  •on,  *^  M  my  Uat  counsel  and  my  laat  instructions,  not  to 
change  a  single  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  crown.  When 
my  father.  King  Charles  VII.,  went  to  God,  and  I  m>*wlf  came  to 
the  throne,  I  disappointe<l  [i.  e.,  deprived  of  their  api^ointmenta] 
ill  the  good  and  nouhle  knights  of  the  kingdom  who  had  aided 
iiid  ser^'ed  my  said  father  in  conquering  Normandy  and  Gui- 
(  nne,  in  driving  the  English  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  restor- 
ing it  to  peace  and  good  order,  for  so  I  found  it,  and  right  rich 
also.     Therefrom  much  mischief  came  to  me,  for  thence  I  had 
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the  war  called  the  Common  Weal,  which  all  but  cost  me  my 
crown." 

With  the  experience  and  paternal  care  of  an  old  man,  whom 
the  near  prospect  of  death  rendered  perfectly  disinterested, 
wholly  selfish  as  his  own  life  had  been,  Louis's  heart  was  bent 
upon  saving  his  son  from  the  first  error  which  he  himself  had 
committed  on  mounting  the  throne.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  Du- 
nois  on  rising  from  table  at  the  funeral-banquet  held  at  the 
abbey  of  St.  Denis  in  honor  of  the  obsequies  of  King  Charles 
VII.,  ''  we  have  lost  our  master ;  let  each  look  after  himself." 
The  old  warrior  foresaw  that  the  new  reign  would  not  be  like 
that  which  had  just  ended.  Charles  VII.  had  been  a  prince  of 
indolent  disposition,  more  inclined  to  pleasure  than  ambition, 
whom  the  long  and  severe  trials  of  his  life  had  moulded  to  gov- 
ernment without  his  having  any  passion  for  governing,  and  who 
had  become  in  a  quiet  way  a  wise  and  powerful  king,  without 
any  eager  desire  to  be  incessantly  and  everywhere  chief  actor 
and  master.  His  son  Louis,  on  the  contrar}^  was  completely 
possessed  with  a  craving  for  doing,  talking,  agitating,  domineer- 
ing, and  reaching,  no  matter  by  what  means,  the  different  and 
manifold  ends  he  proposed  to  himself.  Anythihg  but  prepos- 
sessing in  appearance,  supported  on  long  and  thin  shanks,  vul- 
gar in  looks  and  often  designedly  ill-dressed,  and  undignified  in 
his  manners  though  haughty  in  mind,  he  was  powerful  by  the 
sheer  force  of  a  mind  tmarvellously  lively,  subtle,  unerring, 
ready,  and  inventive,  and  of  a  character  indefatigably  active, 
and  pursuing  success  as  a  passion  without  any  scruple  or  embar- 
rassment in  the  employment  of  means.  His  contemporaries, 
after  observing  his  reign  for  some  time,  gave  him  the  name  of 
the  universal  spider,  so  relentlessly  did  he  labor  to  weave  a  web 
of  which  he  himself  occupied  the  centre  and  extended  the  fila- 
ments in  all  directions. 

As  soon  as  he  was  king,  he  indulged  himself  with  that  first 
piece  of  vindictive  satisfaction  of  which  he  was  in  his  last  mo- 
ments obliged  to  acknowledge  the  mistake.     At  Rheims,  at  the 
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time  of  hU  coronation,  the  tged  and  judicious  Duke  Philip  of 
Burgundy  had  begged  him  to  forgive  all  thoAo  who  hod  oflfcndcd 
him.  Ijoxub  promiaed  to  do  so,  with  the  exception,  however,  of 
seven  persons  whom  he  did  not  name.  They  were  the  moHt 
faithful  and  moot  ahle  advijient  of  the  king  hiM  fathor,  tlione  who 
had  lK*st  mtvchI  Charlvn  VII.  even  in  his  emhroilmenU  with  tho 
dauphin,  hin  coimpiring  and  relivlliouji  son,  viz.,  Anthony  do 
ChalMinnes,  Count  of  r>ampmurtin,  IVtcr  de  \Mt6^  Andrew  do 
I<aval,  Juvenal  des  TrninH,  kc.  S>me  lost  ihfir  placen,  and 
were  ev<»n,  for  a  while,  »ul»j<»t'lo<l  to  pi*rH'<'Ution  ;  the  othon*, 
remaining  still  at  ctnirt,  recoivcMl  thrre  many  markn  of  the  king's 
disfavor.  On  the  other  hand,  I»uis  made  a  show  of  tnrating 
graciously  the  men  who  had  most  incurred  ancl  deserved  dis- 
grace at  his  futher*H  hands,  ntitahly  the  Duke  of  Alent^on  and 
the  Count  of  .Armzigiiao.  Nt»r  was  it  only  in  resjMt't  of  {persons 
that  he  def>artc»<i  from  paternal  tradition  ;  he  rejeete<l  it  o|H»nly 
in  the  case  of  one  of  tho  most  im(>ortant  acta  of  Charles  VI I. 's 
reign,  the  /*r«i*/mo/iV  Sttnrtitm,  ijisue<l  hy  that  prince  at  I^Mirges, 
in  143H,  touching  tho  internal  regulations  of  tho  Chunh  of 
France  and  its  rt*lations  towards  the  {Mifittcy.  Tlie  po|M*s,  and 
especially  I*ius  11.,  I^uis  XI.*s  c<mtemiM)mr>',  had  constantly 
and  vigorously  protesteil  against  that  art.  Barely  four  months 
aAer  his  accession,  on  the  27th  of  NovemlxT,  14*>l,  I^iuin.  in 
order  to  gain  favor  with  the  po|>e,  ahrogattMl  the  J'rtttjmatic 
Sametiam^  and  informet!  the  pope  of  the  fact  in  a  letter  full  of 
devotion.  There  was  great  joy  at  Rome,  and  the  i»oi»e  replied 
to  the  king's  letter  in  the  stnmgest  terms  of  gratitude  and  com- 
mendation. But  I^uis*s  courtesy  ha<l  not  l»een  so  ditiinter(*ste<l 
as  it  waa  prompt.  He  had  hoped  that  Pius  II.  would  abandon 
the  oaose  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  a  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  and  would  uphold  that  of  his  rival,  the  French 
prince,  John  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Calabria,  whose  champion  lA>ui8 
bad  declared  himself.  He  bade  his  ambassador  at  Rome  to 
remind  the  pope  of  the  ro3ral  hopes.  **  You  know,**  said  the 
ambassador  to   Pius   II.,   **  it  is  bnlv  on   this  condition   that 
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the  king  my  master  abolished  the  Pragmatic ;  he  was  pleased 
to  desire  that  in  his  kingdom  full  obedience  should  be  ren- 
dered to  you ;  he  demands,  on  the  other  hand,  that  you  should 
be  pleased  to  be  a  friend  to  France ;  otherwise  I  have  orders 
to  bid  all  the  French  cardinals  withdraw,  and  you  cannot  doubt 
but  that  they  will  obey."  But  Pius  II.  was  more  proud  than 
Louis  XI.  dared  to  be  imperious.  He  answered,  *'  We  are 
under  very  great  obligations  to  the  King  of  France,  but  that 
gives  him  no  right  to  exact  from  us  things  contrary  to  justice 
and  to  our  honor  ;  we  have  sent  aid  to  Ferdinand  by  virtue  of 
the  treaties  we  have  with  him ;  let  the  king  your  master  com- 
pel the  Duke  of  Anjou  to  lay  down  arms  and  prosecute  his 
rights  by  course  of  justice,  and  if  Ferdinand  refuse  to  submit 
thereto  we  will  declare  against  him  ;  but  we  cannot  promise 
more.  If  the  French  who  are  at  our  court  wish  to  withdraw, 
the  gates  are  open  to  them."  The  king,  a  little  ashamed  at  the 
fruitlessness  of  his  concession  and  of  his  threat,  had  for  an 
instant  some  desire  to  re-establish  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  for 
which  the  parliament  of  Paris  had  taken  up  the  cudgels  ;  but, 
all  considered,  he  thought  it  better  to  put  up  in  silence  with  his 
rebuff,  and  pay  the  penalty  for  a  rash  concession,  than  to  get  in- 
volved with  the  court  of  Rome  in  a  struggle  of  which  he  could 
not  measure  the  gravity  ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  letting 
the  parliament  maintain  in  principle  and  partially  keep  up  the 
Pragmatic.  This  was  his  first  apprenticeship  in  that  outward 
resignation  and  patience,  amidst  his  own  mistakes,  of  which  he 
was  destined  to  be  called  upon  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
his  life  to  make  a  humble  but  skilful  use. 

At  the  same  time  that  at  the  pinnacle  of  government  and  in 
his  court  Louis  was  thus  making  his  power  felt,  and  was  en- 
gaging a  new  set  of  servants,  he  was  zealously  endeavoring  to 
win  over,  everywhere,  the  middle  classes  and  the  populace. 
He  left  Rouen  in  the  hands  of  its  own  inhabitants  ;  in  Guienne, 
in  Auvergne,  at  Tours,  he  gave  the  burgesses  authority  to 
assemble,  and  his  orders  to  the  royal  agents  were,  "  Whatever 
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it  done  tea  that  it  be  anawered  for  unto  um  by  two  of  the  rooet 
tiotalilu  baif^eaiM  of  the  principal  citien.**  At  Rheims  the  ruraor 
ran  that  under  King  Louis  there  would  Ims  no  more  tax  or  talli- 
tt^e.  When  dcputationa  went  before  him  to  complain  of  the 
weij^ht  of  impoiitm  he  would  «ay,  **  I  thank  you,  my  dear  an<l 
((ood  friends,  for  makinj;  such  remont^tmnccH  to  mc ;  I  have  noth- 
ing more  at  heart  than  to  put  an  end  to  all  Horta  of  exactions, 
and  to  re-estahliali  my  kingdom  in  ita  ancient  lil^ertieA.  I  have 
just  been  pawing  five  ycaw  in  the  rountrioi  of  my  uncle  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  and  there  I  wiw  gf»o<l  cities  mighty  rirh  and  full  of 
inhalntantm  and  folkn  well  clad,  well  hoUHe<l,  well  off,  lacking 
nothing  ;  the  comment*  there  i»  gn^at,  and  the  communetf  there 
have  fine  privilegeti.  When  I  came  into  my  own  kingdom  I 
■aw,  on  the  contrary.  houHcn  in  ruinn.  fieMi  without  tillage, 
men  and  women  in  ragn.  facen  pinched  and  [mlo.  It  iit  a  great 
pity,  and  my  »oul  in  filletl  with  Hom>w  at  it.  All  my  desire  in 
to  apply  a  remtnly  thereto,  and,  with  rMMl'M  help,  we  will  luing 
it  to  pam.**  The  gcuKl  folkii  de|tarte<l,  rharme<I  with  »*uch  famil- 
iarity, so  prodigal  «»f  ho|H! ;  hut  factM  U'fore  long  gave  the  lie  to 
words.  **  When  the  lime  came  for  renewing  at  KheimM  the 
claim  for  local  taxes,  the  i>eople  sliowo<l  op|M)ftition,  ami  all  the 
papers  were  hunied  in  the  open  street.  The  king  employe<l 
atratagem.  In  order  not  to  encounter  overt  refiUtance,  he 
caused  a  large  number  of  hln  folkn  t«»  dit^guiste  themfu^lvt^  as 
tillers  or  artisans ;  and  so  entering  the  town,  they  were  masteni 
of  it  liefore  the  people  could  think  of  defending  themselves. 
The  ringleadern  of  the  rebellion  were  drawn  and  quartere<l,  and 
about  a  hundre<l  pereons  were  beheaded  or  hanged.  .\t  .\ngers, 
at  Alen^n,  and  at  Aurillac,  there  were  similar  outbursts  simi- 
krly  punished.**  From  tlmt  moment  it  was  easy  to  prognosti- 
cate that  with  the  new  king  familiarity  would  not  prevent 
teYerity,  or  even  cruelty.  According  to  the  requirements  of  the 
erisia  Louis  had  no  more  hesitation  about  violating  tlian  about 
making  promises ;  and,  all  the  while  that  he  was  seeking  after 
popularity,  he  intended  to  make  his  power  felt  at  any  price. 
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How  could  he  have  done  without  heavy  imposts  and  submis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  tax-payers  ?  For  it  was  not  only  at  home 
in  his  own  kingdom  that  he  desired  to  be  chief  actor  and 
master.  He  pushed  his  ambition  and  his  activity  abroad  into 
divers  European  states.  In  Italy  he  had  his  own  claimant  to 
the  throne  of  Naples  in  opposition  to  the  King  of  Arragon's. 
In  Spain  the  Kings  of  Arragon  and  of  Castile  were  in  a  state  of 
rivalry  and  war.  A  sedition  broke  out  in  Catalonia.  Louis  XL 
lent  the  King  of  Arragon  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
golden  crowns  to  help  him  in  raising  eleven  hundred  lances, 
and  reducing  the  rebels.  Civil  war  was  devastating  England. 
The  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  disputing  the  crown. 
Louis  XL  kept  up  relations  with  both  sides ;  and  without 
embroiling  himself  with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  became  Edward 
IV.,  he  received  at  Chinon  the  heroic  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife 
of  Henry  VI.,  and  lent  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  that 
prince,  then  disthroned,  who  undertook  either  to  repay  them 
within  a  year  or  to  hand  over  Calais,  when  he  was  re-established 
upon  his  throne,  to  the  King  of  France.  ,  In  the  same  way 
John  II.,  King  of  Arragon,  had  put  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne 
into  the  hands  of  Louis  XL,  as  a  security  for  the  loan  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns  he  had  borrowed.  Amidst 
all  the  plans  and  enterprises  of  his  personal  ambition  Louis  was 
seriously  concerned  for  the  greatness  of  France ;  but  he  drew 
upon  her  resources,  and  compromised  her  far  beyond  what  was 
compatible  with  her  real  interests,  by  mixing  himself  up,  at 
every  opportunity  and  by  every  sort  of  intrigue,  with  the 
affairs  and  quarrels  of  the  kings  and  peoples  around  him. 

In  France  itself  he  had  quite  enough  of  questions  to  be  solved 
and  perils  to  be  surmounted  to  absorb  and  satisfy  the  most 
vigilant  and  most  active  of  men.  Four  princes  of  very  unequal 
power,  but  all  eager  for  independence  and  preponderance,  viz., 
Charles,  Duke  of  Berry,  his  brother ;  Francis  II.,  Duke  of 
Brittany ;  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  his  uncle ;  and 
John,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  his  brother-in-law,  were  vassals  whom 
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he  found  very  troiihleiMimo,  and  ever  on  the  point  of  becoming 
dangerous.  It  wan  not  lung  before  he  hiul  a  proof  of  it.  In  1468, 
two  jears  after  Louia*s  accemon,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  sent 
one  of  hi»  roost  trusty  servanU,  John  of  Croy,  Sire  de  Chinmy, 
to  oomplain  of  certain  royal  acU,  contrary,  \w  tuiid,  to  the  treaty 
of  Arras,  which,  in  143o,  had  regtilated  the  relalitniH  U'twecn 
burgundy  and  the  crown.  The  envoy  liad  great  difliculty  in 
getting  audience  of  the  king,  who  would  not  even  listen  for 
more  than  a  single  moment,  and  that  as  he  was  going  ntit  of 
his  room,  when,  almost  without  heeding,  he  suid  abruptly, 
**  What  manner  of  man,  then,  is  this  Duke  of  Burgundy  ?  Is 
be  of  other  metal  than  the  other  lords  of  the  realm  ?  **  »•  Yes, 
iir,"  replictl  C'himay,  *'  he  is  of  other  metal ;  for  he  protected 
jou  and  maintained  you  against  the  will  of  your  father  King 
Charles,  and  against  the  opinit>n  of  all  th<»se  who  were  op{NiM*d 
to  you  in  the  kingflom.  which  no  other  prince  or  loni  would 
have  darc<l  to  do.*'  I^)uis  went  liack  into  his  ro<»m  without  a 
word.  **  How  dared  you  s|K*ak  so  to  the  king,"  said  Dunois  to 
Chimay.  '*  Had  I  Wen  fifty  leagues  away  from  here,**  said  the 
Burgundian,  **  and  haii  I  thought  that  the  king  hail  an  idea 
only  of  aildrcstsing  such  words  to  me,  I  would  have  come  l>ack 
expreas  to  speak  to  him  as  I  have  spoken.**  The  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany was  leaa  puissant  and  U^ss  proudly  serve<l  than  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy;  but,  being  vain  and  inconsiderate,  he  was  inc(»»- 
•Mitly  attempting  to  exalt  himaelf  above  his  condition  of  vassal, 
and  to  raise  his  duchy  into  a  sovereignty,  and  when  his  preten- 
sions were  rejected  he  entered,  at  one  time  with  tile  King  of 
England  and  at  another  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
malcontents  of  France,  upon  intrigues  which  amounted  ver}' 
nearly  to  treason  against  the  king  his  suzerain.  Charles,  Louis's 
jrounger  brother,  was  a  soft  and  mediocre  but  jealous  and  tim- 
idly ambitious  prinoe ;  he  remembered,  moreover,  the  preference 
and  the  wishes  manifested  on  his  account  by  Charles  VII.,  their 
common  father,  on  his  death-bed,  and  he  considered  his  position 
is  Duke  of  Berry  very  inferior  to  the  hopes  be  believed  himself 
VOL.  in.  24 
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entitled  to  nourish.  Duke  John  of  Bourbon,  on  espousing  a 
sister  of  Louis  XL,  had  flattered  himself  that  this  marriage  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  valor  he  had  displayed,  in  1450,  at  the 
battle  of  Formigny,  would  be  worth  to  him  at  least  the  sword 
of  constable  ;  but  Louis  had  refused  to  give  it  him.  When  all 
these  great  malcontents  saw  Louis's  popularity  on  the  decline, 
and  the  king  engaged  abroad  in  divers  political  designs  full  of 
onerousness  or  embarrassment,  they  considered  the  moment  to 
have  come,  and,  at  the  end  of  1464,  formed  together  an  alliance 
"  for  to  remonstrate  with  the  king,"  says  Commynes,  "  upon  the 
bad  order  and  injustice  he  kept  up  in  his  kingdom,  considering 
themselves  strong  enough  to  force  him  if  he  would  not  mend  hia 
ways  ;  and  this  war  was  called  the  common  weal^  because  it  was 
undertaken  under  color  of  being  for  the  common  weal  of  the 
kingdom,  the  which  was  soon  converted  into  private  weal." 
The  aged  Duke  of  Burgundy,  sensible  and  weary  as  he  was, 
gave  only  a  hesitating  and  slack  adherence  to  the  league ;  but 
his  son  Charles,  Count  of  Charolais,  entered  into  it  passionately, 
and  the  father  was  no  more  in  a  condition  to  resist  his  son  than 
he  was  inclined  to  follow  him.  The  number  of  the  declared 
malcontents  increased  rapidly ;  and  the  chiefs  received  at  Paris 
itself,  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the  adhesion  and  the  signa- 
tures of  those  who  wished  to  join  them.  They  all  wore,  for 
recognition's  sake,  a  band  of  red  silk  round  their  waists,  and, 
**  there  were  more  than  five  hundred,"  says  Oliver  de  la  Marche, 
a  confidential  servant  of  the  Count  of  Charolais,  "princes  as 
well  as  knights,  dames,  damsels,  and  esquires,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  this  alliance  without  the  king's  knowing  any- 
thing as  yet  about  it." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  chronicler's  last  assertion.  Louis 
XL,  it  is  true,  was  more  distrustful  than  far-sighted,  and,  though 
he  placed  but  little  reliance  in  his  advisers  and  servants,  he  had 
so  much  confidence  in  himself,  his  own  sagacity,  and  his  own 
ability,  that  he  easily  deluded  himself  about  the  perils  of  his 
position ;  but  the  facts  which  have  just  been  set  forth  were  too 
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•eriotii  and  too  fMitent  to  have  escaped  hw  notice.     However 

that  may  t>e,  he  had  no  sooner  ohtaincd  a  clear  initi^ht  into  the 

lei^ue  of  the  princeii  tlian  he  Kct  to  work  with  hiji  tiAual  activity 

and  knowledge  of  the  world  to  checkmate  it.     To  rally  together 

hia  own  partijnnii  and  to  teparate  hia  foca,  »uch  wan  the  twofold 

end  he  purHiuHl,  at  firAt  with  some  »uoc€i«.     In  a  nu*etin}(  of  tho 

princeti  which  was  held  at  Tours  and  in  whirh  frii»n<U  and  ou- 

emieH  wer<5  iitill  mingled  together,  he  um'<I  lan>:uage  which  could 

not  fail  to  meet  their  view*.     »*  lie  wan  |»owerleiw/'  he  said,  »*  to 

remedy  the  eviU  of  the  kingtlom  without  the  love  and  fealty  of 

the  princeH  of  the  hlood  and   the  other  lonU ;  they  were  the  pil- 

lani  of  the  state ;  without  their  help  one  man  alone  could  not 

hear   the  weight  of  the  crown."     Many  of   tluw***   prewnt  de- 

•  lared   their  fealty.     *•  Vou  are  our  king,  our  sovereign  lord.*' 

lid  King  Ken<^,  Duke  of  .Vnjou  :  '*  we  tliank  you  for  tho  kind, 

raciouH,  and  honent  wonU  you  have  juAt  ujmmI  to  uh.     I  sny  to 

.•u,  on  lx»hnlf  of  all  our  lords  here  preitent,  that  wi«  will  ik-rvc 

you  in  re»pect  of  and  against  every  one,  acenriling  as  it   nmy 

]*leaAe  you  to  order  us.**     I»uiA,  hy  a  manife^ito.  addre^Hi^l  hiin- 

H4'lf  also  to  the  gofMl  townn  and  to  all  hiA  kingdom.      He  deplored 

therein  the  enticementjt  which  had  l>een  r^uflfered  to  draw  away 

•  hia  hrother,  the  Duke  of  Keny*  and  other  princen,  churchmen. 

.md  nohless  who  would  never  have  conm-ntw!  to  thii*  league  if 

they  had  borne  in  mind  the  horrible  calamities  of  the  kingdom. 

.tid  eapectally  the   Rngli»h,  those  ancient  enemi€>s,  who  might 

well  come  down  again  upon  it  as  heretofore.  .  .  .  They  pro- 

« laim,**  said  he,  **  that  tliey  will   alioliHh  the  imposts :  tlmt  is 

what  haa  alwa\*B  been  decUred  by  the  seditious  and  relielliouji ; 

)>ut.  inatead  of  relieving,   they  ruin  the  |K>or  people.     Had  I 

)>een  willing  to  augment  their  pay,  and  permit  them  to  trample 

their  vfili  under  foot  as  in  time  past,  they  would  never  have 

'iven  a  thought  to  the  common  weal.     They  pretend  that  they 

esire  to  establish  order  everywhere,  and  yet  they  cannot  en- 

ilure  it  anywhere;  whilst  I,  without  drawing  from  my  people 
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more  than  was  drawa  by  the  late  king,  pay  my  men-at-arms 
well,  and  keep  them  in  a  good  state  of  discipline." 

Louis,  in  his  latter  words,  was  a  little  too  boastful.  He  had 
very  much  augmented  the  imposts  without  assembling  the  es- 
tates, and  without  caring  for  the  old  public  liberties.  If  he  fre- 
quently repressed  local  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  lords,  he  did 
not  deny  himself  the  practice  of  it.  Amongst  other  tastes',  he 
was  passionately  fond  of  the  chase ;  and,  wherever  lie  lived,  he 
put  it  down  amongst  his  neighbors,  noble  ,or  other,  without  any 
regard  for  rights  of  lordship.  Hounds,  hawking  birds,  nets, 
snares,  all  the  implements  of  hunting  were  forbidden.  He  even 
went  so  far,  it  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  as  to  have  two  gentle- 
men's ears  cut  off  for  killing  a  hare  on  their  own  property. 
Nevertheless,  the  publication  of  his  manifesto  did  him  good  ser- 
vice. Auvergne,  Dauphiny,  Languedoc,  Lyon,  and  Bordeaux 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  temptations  from  the  league  of  princes. 
Paris,  above  all,  remained  faithful  to  the  king.  Orders  were 
given  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  that  the  principal  gates  of  the  city 
shonld  be  walled  up,  and  that  there  should  be  a  night  watch  on 
the  ramparts  ;  and  the  burgesses  were  warned  to  lay  in  provision 
of  arms  and  victual.  Marshal  Joachim  Rouault,  lord  of  Ga- 
maches,  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  June,  1465,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  to  protect  the  city  against  the  Count 
of  Charolais,  who  was  coming  up ;  and  the  king  himself,  not 
content  with  despatching  four  of  his  chief  officers  to  thank  the 
Parisians  for  their  loyal  zeal,  wrote  to  them  that  he  would  send 
the  queen  to  lie  in  at  Paris,  "  the  city  he  loved  most  in  the 
world." 

Louis  would  have  been  glad  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ne- 
gotiate and  talk.  Though  he  was  personally  brave,  he  did  not 
like  war  and  its  unforeseen  issues.  He  belonged  to  the  class  of 
ambitious  despots  who  prefer  stratagem  to  force.  But  the  very 
ablest  speeches  and  artifices,  even  if  they  do  not  remain  entirely 
fruitless,  are  not  sufficient  to  reduce  matters  promptly  to  order 
when  great  interests  are  threatened,  passions  violently  excited, 
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sod  (SM^tions  let  Ioom  in  the  arena.  Between  the  League  <^  the 
Common  Weai  and  LouU  XI.  there  was  a  question  too  great  to 
be,  at  the  very  outset,  settled  |R*accfully.  It  was  feudaliKin  in 
decline  at  gn|Mi  with  the  kinp^hip,  which  had  )>een  growing 
greater  and  greater  fur  two  centuries.  The  h»rdfi  did  not  trui»t 
the  king's  promises:  and  one  amongst  x\n*Kv  lunU  wha  too 
powerful  to  yield  without  a  tight.  .\t  tlit*  beginning  lAniiti  IiuaI, 
in  Auvergne  and  in  licrrv.  Mime  succesM.*i«,  which  deeicUil  a  fiw 
of  the  rvl»elii,  the  mo!*t  injiignifirant,  to  accept  truce?*  ami  cnlcr 
U|H>n  iiarlevH ;  but  the  great  princen,  the  I)uki*)i  of  liurgundy. 
Brittany,  and  Berrj\  waxed  more  and  nrnre  angrk*.  Tlie  aged 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Cfooci  himi»elf,  MibiTed  and  wra- 
ri*'<l  as  he  Wiu»,  threw  liimM'lf  p;iii»ionately  into  the  htru^'gle. 
**  (io,**  said  he  to  his  mhi,  (*ount  Charles  of  OiamlalH,  ''main- 
tain thine  honor  well,  ami,  if  thou  Imvc  necil  of  a  hundn*d 
thousand  more  men  to  deliver  thee  frtim  difliculty.  I  my^-lf  \^i\\ 
lead  them  to  thee.**  (*harlej*  nLirchetl  promptly  on  Paris. 
Iahuh,  on  his  side,  moved  thither,  uith  the  deiiign  and  in  the 
)iO|K.*  of  getting  in  there  without  ti^diling.  But  the  Burgun- 
dians,  }>oste<l  at  St.  Denis  and  the  envirouA,  Imrred  hin  appnuuh. 
His  seneschal,  Peter  de  Br^*z4*,  advl^n-d  him  to  fir^t  attack  the 
Bretons,  who  were  atlvanring  to  join  the  Burguudians.  I^iuis, 
looking  at  him  scmiewliat  miiit  rust  fully.  Maid,  '*  Vt>u,  too,  .^ir 
Seneschal,  have  signed  this  Lemjue  **/ tkf  (*ummun  HVa//*  **Ay, 
•ir,"  answered  Br^x^,  with  a  laugh,  »'  they  liave  my  signature, 
but  you  have  myself."  •*  Would  you  Ik?  afraid  to  try  conclusions 
with  the  Burgundians?**  continue«l  the  king.  *' Nay,  verily," 
replied  the  seneschal ;  *'  I  will  let  that  t)e  seen  in  the  fir^t  bat- 
tle.** Louis  continued  his  march  on  Paris.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Montlh^ry,  on  the  Ifith  of  July,  14t>o.  Br^z^,  who  com- 
manded the  king*s  advance-guanl,  immediately  went  into  action, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  killed.  Louis  came  up  to  his 
assistance  with  troops  in  rather  loose  order ;  the  affair  became 
hot  and  general;  the  French  for. a  moment  wavered,  and  a 
ramor  ran  through  the  rankB  that  the  king  had  just  been  killed. 
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"  No,  my  friends/'  said  ^Louis,  taking  off  his  helmet,  "  no,  I  am 
not  dead ;  defend  your  king  with  good  courage."  The  wavering 
was  transferred  to  the  Burgundians.  Count  Charles  himself 
was  so  closely  pressed  that  a  French  man-at-arms  laid  his  hand 
on  him,  saying,  "  Yield  you,  my  lord ;  I  know  you  well ;  let  not 
yourself  be  slain."  "A  rescue!"  cried  Charles;  "I'll  not 
leave  you,  my  friends,  .unless  by  death :  I  am  here  to  live  and 
die  with  you."  He  was  wounded  by  a  sword-thrust  which  en- 
tered his  neck  between  his  helmet  and  his  breastplate,  badly 
fastened.  Disorder  set  in  on  both  sides,  without  cither's  being 
certain  how  things  were,  or  being  able  to  consider  itself  victo- 
rious. Night  came  on;  and  French  and  Burgundians  encamped 
before  Montlh(^ry.  The  Count  of  Charolais  sat  down  on  two" 
heaps  of  straw,  and  had  his  wound  dressed.  Around  him  were 
the  stripped  corpses  of  the  slain.  As  they  were  being  moved  to 
make  room  for  him,  a  poor  wounded  creature,  somewhat  revived 
by  the  motion,  recovered  consciousness  and  asked  for  a  drink. 
The  count  made  them  pour  down  his  throat  a  drop  of  his  own 
mixture,  for  he  never  drank  wine.  The  wounded  man  came 
completely  to  himself,  and  recovered.  It  was  one  of  the  archers 
of  his  guard.  Next  day  news  was  brought  to  Charles  that  the 
•Bretons  were  coming  up,  with  their  own  duke,  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  and  Count  Dunois  at  their  head.  He  went  as  far  as 
Etampes  to  meet  them,  and  informed  them  of  what  had  just 
happened.  The  Duke  of  Berry  was  very  much  distressed;  it 
was  a  great  pity,  he  said,  that  so  many  people  had  been  killed ; 
he  heartily  wished  that  the  war  had  never  been  begun.  ''  Did 
you  hear,"  said  the  Count  of  Charolais  to  his  servants,  "how 
yonder  fellow  talks  ?  He  is  upset  at  the  sight  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  wounded  men  going  about  the  town,  folks  who  are 
nothing  to  him,  and  whom  he  does  not  even  know ;  he  would 
be  still  more  upset  if  the  matter  touched  him  nearly  ;  he  is  just 
the  sort  of  fellow  to  readily  make  his  own  terms  and  leave  us 
stuck  in  the  mud;  we  must  secure  other  friends."     And  he 
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forthwith  niAde  one  of  hu  people  poet  off  to  England,  to  draw 
closer  the  alliance  between  Burgundy  and  Edward  l\\ 

Louim  meanwhile,  after  paeeing  a  day  at  C'orbcil,  had  once 
more,  on  the  18th  of  July,  entered  Parim  the  object  of  h'm  chief 
eolioitude.  Ho  dismounted  at  bin  liuutenant'm  the  Sire  dc  Me- 
lun*ii,  and  anked  for  Mune  sup|>er.  Several  perHonn,  buiycMieft 
and  their  wives,  took  Bup|>er  with  him.  He  excitetl  their  livel? 
interest  by  describing  to  them  the  battle  of  Montlhery,  the 
danger  he  liad  run  there,  and  the  M:enc«  which  hod  been  enacted, 
mlnptiu^  at  one  time  a  fkathetic  and  at  another  a  1jant4*ring 
tone,  and  exciting  by  luriui  the  emotion  and  the  lttught4«r  of 
\i'\A  andience.  In  three  dayii,  he  »aid.  he  would  return  to  fight 
his  enemies,  in  order  to  rini»h  the  war :  but  he  had  not  enough 

>f  men-at-arms  an<l  all  had  not  at  tluit  moment  nuch  good 
-{lirits  as  he.  lie  paused  a  fortnight  in  Toris,  devoting  him- 
self liolely  to  the  task  of  winning  the  heorU  of  the  rah.**iatis, 
reducing  im|)osts,  giving  audience  to  everybody,  lending  a 
t'.ivorable  car  to  every  opinion  offered  him.  making  no  inquiry 
OH  to  who  had  been  more  or  Icm  faithful  to  him,  lihowing 
clemency  without  ap|H*aring  to  be  aware  of  it,  and  not  punish- 
iiig  with  severity  even  those  who  had  served  as  guides  to  the 
liurgundians  in  the  pillaging  of  the  villages  around  Pons.     A 

:  ier  of  the  C^hatelet,  who  had  gone  crying  aliout  the  streets  the 
i.iy  on  which  the  Burgundians  atUcked  the  gate  of  St.  Denis, 
was  sentenced  only  to  a  montli's  imprisonment,  bread  ami  water, 
and  a  flogging.  He  was  marched  through  the  city  in  a  night- 
man's cart ;  and  the  king,  meeting  the  procession,  called  out, 
:i.H  he  passed,  to  the  executioner,  **  Strike  hard,  and  spare  not 
that  ribald;  ho  has  well  deserved  it.** 

.M<  an  while  the  Burgundians  were  approaching  Paris  and 
I>r<  ..ing  it  more  closely  everyday.  Their  different  allies  in  the 
League  were  coming  up  with  troops  to  join  them,  including 
even  some  of  those  who,  after  having  suffered  reverses  in 
Vuvergne,  had ,  concluded  truces  with  the  king.  The  forces 
scattered  around  Paris  amounted,  it  is  said,  to  fifty  thousand 
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men,  and  occupied  Qharenton,  Conflans,  St.  Maur,  and  St. 
Denis,  making  ready  for  a  serious  attack  upon  the  place. 
Louis,  notwithstanding  his  firm  persuasion  that  things  always 
went  ill  wherever  he  was  not  present  in  person,  left  Paris  for 
Rouen,  to  call  out  and  bring  up  the  regulars  and  reserves  of 
Normandy.  In  his  absence,  interviews  and  parleys  took  place 
between  besiegers  and  besieged.  The  former  found  partisans 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  itself. 
The  Count  de  Dunois  made  capital  of  all  the  grievances  of 
the  League  against  the  king's  government,  and  declared  that, 
if  the  city  refused  to  receive  the  princes,  the  authors  of  this 
refusal  would  have  to  answer  for  whatever  misery,  loss,  and 
damage  might  come  of  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  king's  officers  and  friends,  some  wavering  was 
manifested  in  certain  quarters.  But  there  arrived  from  Nor- 
mandy considerable  re-enforcements,  announcing  the  early  re- 
turn of  the  king.  And,  in  fact,  he  entered  Paris  on  the  28th 
of  August,  the  mass  of  the  people  testifying  their  joy  and 
singing  "  Noel."  Louis  made  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  happened  in  his  absence,  and  gave  nobody  a  black  look  ; 
only  four  or  five  burgesses,  too  much  compromised  by  their 
relations  with  the  besiegers,  were  banished  to  Orleans.  Sharp 
skirmishes  were  frequent  all  round  the  place ;  there  was  can- 
nonading on  both  sides  ;  and  some  balls  from  Paris  came  tum- 
bling about  the  quarters  of  the  Count  of  Charolais,  and  killed 
a  few  of  his  people  before  his  very  door.  But  Louis  did  not 
care  to  risk  a  battle.  He  was  much  impressed  by  the  enemy's 
strength,  and  by  the  weakness  of  which  glimpses  had  been  seen 
in  Paris  during  his  absence.  Whilst  his  men-of-war  were  fight- 
ing here  and  there,  he  opened  negotiations.  Local  and  tem- 
porary truces  were  accepted,  and  agents  of  the  king  had  con- 
ferences with  others  from  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  The 
princes  showed  so  exacting  a  spirit  that  there  was  no  ti-eating 
on  such  conditions ;  and  Louis  determined  to  see  whether  he 
could  not  succeed  better  than  his  agents.     He  had  an  interview 
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of  two  houm*  dumtion  in  front  of  the  Sl  Anthony  ^t«,  with 
the  Count  of  St.  Tol,  a  conltdant  of  the  Count  of  Charolaiii. 
On  his  return  he  found  before  the  gate  iM>me  hurgenAesi  waiting 
for  news.  **  Well,  my  frienda,**  mud  he«  **  the  Hurgundiaiin 
will  not  giTO  you  no  much  trouble  any  more  aa  they  have  given 
you  in  the  past/*  *»Tliat  ia  all  very  well»  wr,"  replied  an 
attorney  of  the  Chatelet^  **  but  meanwhile  they  eat  our  grapea 
and  gather  our  vintage  without  any  hinderuiiee."  »*  Still," 
•aid  the  king,  **  tluit  ia  lietter  tluin  if  they  were  to  come  and 
drink  your  wine  in  your  cellarn."  The  month  of  September 
paaned  thuii  in  liarleyn  without  n*)(ult.  Hud  ne\v«  came  from 
Houen  ;  the  league  liad  a  l>arty  in  tliat  city.  Louiji  felt  that 
the  Count  of  Charolaia  was  the  real  hc*ad  of  the  op|M»Hition, 
and  the  only  one  with  whom  anything  definite  couhl  U»  ariiviMl 
at.  He  ri*Holved  to  make  a  direct  attempt  u|M>ti  him  ;  for  he 
had  confidence  in  the  influence  he  couhl  (»btain  over  |>eople 
when  he  chi^tteil  and  tn*ate<l  in  penum  with  them.  One  day 
he  got  aUiard  of  a  little  Imat  with  ttve  of  Uis  ofhceni,  and 
went  over  to  the  left  Itank  of  the  Seine.  There  the  Count  of 
Charolaifi  waa  awaiting  him.  **  Will  you  innure  me,  brother?  ** 
said  the  king,  aa  he  »tep|>e<l  anhore.  **  Yen.  my  lonl,  an  a 
brother,'*  igiid  the  count.  The  king  embmcwl  him  and  went 
on  ;  **  I  quite  nee,  brother,  that  you  are  a  gentleman  ami  of 
the  house  of  France.'*  •*  I  low  no,  my  lord  ?  **  **  Wlini  I  »ent 
my  amlmaHadorn  lately  [in  1464]  to  Lille  on  an  errand  to  my 
ancle,  your  father  and  yourself,  and  when  my  chancellor,  that 
fool  of  a  .Nforviltient,  made  you  such  a  fine  i(|>et*cli,  you  M*nt  me 
word  by  the  Archbijihop  of  Narlxinno  that  I  should  rei>ent  roe 
of  the  words  sftoken  to  you  by  that  Morvillie^^  and  that  before 
a  year  was  over.  P&ques-Dieu,  you've  kept  your  pn»mise,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  year  has  ooroe.  I  like  to  have  to  do  with 
folks  who  hold  to  wliat  they  promiae."  This  he  said  laughingly, 
knowing  well  that  this  language  was  just  (he  sort  of  flattery  to 
fotich  the  Count  of  Charolais.  They  walked  for  a  long  while 
together  on  the  river's  bank,  to  the  great  curiosity  of  their 
VOL.  III.  25 
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people,  who  were  surprised  to  see  them  conversing  on  such  good 
terms.  They  talked  of  possible  conditions  of  peace,  both  of 
them  displaying  considerable  pliancy,  save  the  king  touching 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  he  would  not  at  any  price,  he 
said,  confer  on  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  the  Count 
of  Charolais  touching  his  enmity  towards  the  house  of  Croy, 
with  which  he  was  determined  not  to  be  reconciled.  At  part- 
ing, the  king  invited  the  count  to  Paris,  where  he  would  make 
him  great  cheer.  "My  lord,"  said  Charles,  "I  have  made  a 
vow  not  to  enter  any  good  town  until  my  return."  The  king 
smiled  ;  gave  fifty  golden  crowns  for  distribution,  to  drink  his 
health,*  amongst  the  count's  archers,  and  once  more  got  aboard 
of  his  boat.  Shortly  after  getting  back  to  Paris  he  learned  that 
Normandy  was  lost  to  him.  The  widow  of  the  seneschal,  De 
Br6z^,  lately  killed  at  Montlhery,  forgetful  of  all  the  king's  kind- 
nesses and  against  the  will  of  her  own  son,  whom  Louis  had 
appointed  seneschal  of  Normandy  after  his  father's  death,  had 
just  handed  over  Rouen  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  one  of  the 
most  determined  chiefs  of  the  League.  Louis  at  once  took  his 
course.  He  sent  to  demand  an  interview  with  the  Count  of 
Charolais,  and  repaired  to  Conflans  with  a  hundred  Scots  of  his 
guard.  There  was  a  second  edition  of  the  walk  together. 
Charles  knew  nothing  as  yet  about  the  surrender  of  Rouen ; 
and  Louis  lost  no  time  in  telling  him  of  it  before  he  had  leisure 
for  reflection  and  for  magnifying  his  pretensions.  "  Since  the 
Normans,"  said  he,  "  have  of  themselves  felt  disposed  for  such 
a  novelty,  so  be  it !  I  should  never  of  my  own  free  will  have 
conferred  such  an  appanage  on  my  brother  ;  but,  as  the  thing 
is  done,  I  give  my  consent."  And  he  at  the  same  time 
assented  to  all  the  other  conditions  which  had  formed  the 
subject  of  conversation. 

In  proportion  to  the  resignation  displayed  by  the  king  was 
the  joy  of  the  Count  of  Charolais  at  seeing  himself  so  near 
to  peace.  Everything  was  going  wrong  with  his  army ;  pro- 
visions were  short ;  murmurs  and  dissensions  were  setting  in  ; 
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and  the  I^ap^tie  of  ooromon  weal  wan  on  tho  point  of  ending; 
in  a  »haroefiil  cataxtrophp.  WhilMt  HtniUiii;;  and  conv(*i>iii(; 
with  cordiality  the  two  princea  kept  advanrin^r  townnU  PariN. 
Without  noticing  it,  they  panned  within  the  entrame  of  a 
nron{(  imliaade  which  the  kin^  had  rauMMl  to  lie  erecte<l  in 
front  of  the  city-walU.  and  which  miirkcd  the  iMunidary-line. 
All  on  a  Kudden  they  iitop|>c*d,  U»lh  <if  ihem  di!»cc»ncrrted.  Tin* 
Rur^undiiin  found  himm'lf  within  the  hostile  camp;  hut  he 
kept  a  good  countenance,  and  lainply  continue<l  the  ronvernation. 
Amoiipit  hiM  army,  however,  when  he  waM  ol»»»crveil  t4»  \>v  away 
BO  lonjj,  there  waa  already  a  ft*elii^  of  tleep  anxiety.  The 
chieftaiiiii  liad  met  tojjelher.  ••  If  thia  younjj  prince."  wiid  tho 
man^hal  of  liur^indy,  **  haa  gone  to  hin  own  ruin  like  a  f(K>l,  « 
let  ua  not  ruin  his  h6uac.  Ix*l  every  man  n-tire  to  Win  (|uarteni, 
and  hohl  himnclf  in  readineiw  without  dtMturliing  hiniNcIf  aUait 
what  may  happ<'n.  By  keeping  together  wr  are  in  a  t'oiiditiun 
to  fall  liack  on  the  marches  of  Ilainault,  Picanly,  or  liur- 
gnndy."  The  veteran  warrior  mounte<l  hij»  horn*'  and  rode 
forward  in  the  direction  of  Pnri**  t<»  hcc  whether  Count  Charles 
were  coming  lau^k  or  not.  It  waa  not  long  U'ftire  he  miw  a 
troop  of  forty  or  fifty  h«»r»»c  moving  towanla  him.  They  were 
the  Hurgundian  priniH?  and  an  etoort  of  the  kingV  own  guanl. 
(^harlea  dijtmiwuHl  the  eacort,  ami  came  up  t<i  thf  marshal.  Hay- 
ing, **  I>on*t  say  a  woni  ;  I  acknowle<lge  my  folly  ;  hut  I  Maw 
it  too  Ut«  ;  I  waa  alreaily  cloae  to  the.  work«."  **  KverylMMly 
can  see  that  I  waa  not  there,"  itaid  the  marnhal ;  *Mf  1  had 
been,  it  would  never  have  happened.  You  know,  your  high- 
neaa,  that  I  am  only  on  loan  to  you,  aa  long  aa  your  father 
Uvea.**  Charlea  made  no  reply,  and  returned  to  hin  own  camp, 
where  all  congratuUted  him  and  rendered  homage  to  the  king*8 
honorable  conduct, 

NegotiationH  for  peace  were  opened  forthwith.  There  waa 
DO  difficulty  about  them.  Ix>uia  waa  ready  to  make  Mierifioea 
aa  aoon  aa  he  recognised  the  ne^aaatty  for  them,  being  quite 
determined,   however,   in   hu  heart  to  recall  them  aa  aoon  aa 
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fortune  came  back  to  him.  Two  distinct  treaties  were  con- 
cluded :  one  at  Conflans  on  the  5th  of  October,  1465,  between 
Louis  and  the  Count  of  Charolais  ;  and  the  other  at  St.  Maur 
on  the  29th  of  October,  between  Louis  and  the  other  princes 
of  the  League.  By  one  or  the  other  of  the  treaties  the  king 
granted  nearly  eveay  demand  that  had  been  made, upon  him  ;  to 
the  Count  of  Charolais  he  gave  up  all  the  towns  of  importance 
in  Picardy ;  to  the  Duke  of  Berry  he  gave  the  duchy  of 
Normandy,  with  entire  sovereignty ;  and  the  other  princes, 
independently  of  the  different  territories  that  had  been  con- 
ceded to  them,  all  received  large  sums  in  ready  money.  The 
conditions  of  peace  had  already  been  agreed  to,  when  the  Bur- 
gundians  went  so  far  as  to  summon,  into  the  bargain,  the  strong 
place  of  Beauvais.  Louis  quietly  complained  to  Charles :  "  If 
you  wanted  this  town,"  said  he,  "you  should  have  asked  me 
for  it,  and  I  would  have  given  it  to  you  ;  but  peace  is  made, 
and  it  ought  to  be  observed."  Charles  openly  disavowed  the 
deed.  When  peace  was  proclaimed,  on  the  30th  of  October, 
the  king  went  to  Vincennes  to  receive  the  homage  of  his  brother 
Charles  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  that  of  the  Count  of 
Charolais  for  the  lands  of  Picardy.  The  count  asked  the  king 
to  give  up  to  him  "  for  that  day  the  castle  of  Vincennes  for  the 
security  of  all."  Louis  made  no  objection  ;  and  the  gate  and 
upartments  of  the  castle  were  guarded  by  the  count's  own 
people.  But  the  Parisians,  whose  favor  Louis  had  won,  were 
alarmed  on  his  account.  Twenty-two  thousand  men  of  the 
city  militia  marched  towards  the  outskirts  of  Vincennes  and 
obliged  the  king  to  return  and  sleep  at  Paris.  He  went  almost 
alone  to  the  grand  review  which  the  Count  of  Charolais  held 
of  his  army  before  giving  the  word  for  marching  away,  and 
passed  from  rank  to  rank  speaking  graciously  to  his  late 
enemies.  The  king  and  the  count,  on  separating,  embraced 
one  another,  the  count  saying  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Gentlemen,  you 
and  I  are  at  the  command  of  the  king  my  sovereign  lord,  who 
is  here  present,  to  serve  him  whensoever  there  shall  be  need." 
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When  the  treaties  of  Conflanii  aud  St.  Maiir  were  put  before 
the  parliament  to  be  rep^tercd,  the  i>arltafnetit  at  finit  refusted, 
and  the  exchequer-chamber  followed  nutt ;  but  the  kin^  iiusinted 
In  the  name  of  iiece«uty,  and  the.  regtairation  took  place,  subject 
to  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  that  it  wan  forced 
to  obey.  Ix>uiM,  at  liottom,  waa  not  sorr}*  for  tfiin  rcMij«tancc, 
and  himMclf  mode  a  i»ccret  protest  agaiu«t  the  treaties  he  hotJ 
juAt  8i|n>ed. 

At  the  outset  of  the  ncfntiiitions  it  had  l»een  agreed  that 
thirty -aix  notableiK  twelve  prelutc*m  twelve  knij^htu,  and  twelve 
roemberi  of  the  council,  idiould  a«M*mble  to  iinjuire  into  the 
erroni  committed  in  the  jjovemmcnt  o(  the  kingdom,  and  to 
apply  reroeilicH.  They  were  to  meet  on  the  1/>th  of  I>ecemlH*r, 
and  to  have  terminatcil  their  labors  in  two  montlm  at  the  leaAt, 
and  in  three  montliK  and  ten  davM  at  the  m<*nt.  'Die  kin;;  prom- 
ii4e<l  on  bin  word  to  abide  fimily  and  Htably  by  \%liat  they  Hhotild 
decree.  But  thi«  commiMion  wa«  ni*arly  a  year  l>ehind  time 
in  assembling,  and,  even  when  it  was  asfUMnble<I,  itit  labont 
were  so  sb»w  and  ho  futile,-  that  the  (*ount  de  Dampmiirtin 
was  quite  justiHecl  in  writing  to  the  (  ount  of  (Miarojais,  become 
by  his  father*H  death  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ••  The  /x-<t//if^  if  com' 
mom  ttfdi  has  liecome  nothing  but  the  Lrague  of  rommon  trot.** 

Scarcely  were  the  treaties  iiigned  and  the  princcM  rctumc*d 
■^  each  to  his  own  dominions  when  a  quarrel  arov*  1)etwccn  the 
Ihiko  of  Brittany  and  the  new  Duke  of  Normandy.  Ix)uis, 
who  was  watching  for  dissensions  lietween  his  enemies,  went 
at  onoe  to  see  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  made  with  him  a 
private  ccmvention  for  mutual  security.  Then,  having  his 
movements  free,  he  suddenly  entered  Normandy  to  retake  pos- 
seasion  of  it  as  a  province  which,  notwithstanding  the  cession 

I  of  it  just  made  to  his  brother,  the  King  of  France  could  not 
dispense  with.  Evreux,  Gisors,  Goumay,  I^uviers,  and  even 
Rouen  fell,  without  much  resistance,  again  into  his  power. 
The  Duke  of  lierrv  made  a  vigonma  appeal  for  support  to  his 
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the  new  duchy  which' ha4  been  conferred  upon  him  under  the 
late  treaties.  The  Count  of  Charolais  was  at  that  time  taking 
up  little  by  little  the  government  of  the  Burgundian  dominions 
in  the  name  of  his  father,  the  aged  Duke  Philip,  who  was  ill 
and  near  his  end ;  but,  by  pleading  his  own  engagements,  and 
especially  liis'ever-renewed  struggle  with  his  Flemish  subjects, 
the  Liegese,  the  count  escaped  from  the  necessity  of  satisfy- 
ing the  Duke  of  Berry. 

In  order  to  be  safe  in  the  direction  of  Burgundy  as  well  as 
that  of  Brittany,  Louis  had  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Edward  IV.,  King  of  England,  and  had  made  him  offers, 
perhaps  even  promises,  which  seemed  to  trench  upon  the  rights 
ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Conflans  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as 
to  certain  districts  of  Picardy.  The  Count  of  Charolais  was 
informed  of  it ;  and  in  his  impetuous  wrath  he  wrote  to  King 
Louis,  dubbing  him  simply  Sir^  instead  of  giving  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  between  vassal  and  suzerain,  the  title  of  My 
most  dread  lord,  "  May  it  please  you  to  wit,  that  some  time  ago 
I  was  apprised  of  a  matter  at  which  I  cannot  be  too  much 
astounded.  It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  I  name  it  to  you,  when 
I  remember  the  fair  expressions  I  have  all  through  this  year  had 
from  you,  both  in  writing  and  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  certain 
that  parley  has  been  held  between  your  people  and  those  of 
the  King  of  England,  that  you  have  thought  proper  to  assign 
to  them  the  district  of  Caux  and  the  city  of  Rouen ;  that  you 
have  promised  to  obtain  from  them  Abbeville  and  the  count- 
ship  of  Ponthieu,  and  that  you  have  concluded  with  them 
certain  alliances  against  me  and  my  country,  whilst  making 
them  large  offers  to  my  prejudice.  Of  what  is  yours,  sir,  you 
may  dispose  according  to  your  pleasure ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  do  better  than  wish  to  take  from  my  hands 
what  is  mine,  in  order  to  give  it  to  the  English  or  to  any  other 
foreign  nation.  I  pray  you,  therefore,  sir,  if  such  overtures 
have  been  made  by  your  people,  to  be  pleased  not  to  consent 
thereto  in  any  way,  but  to  put  a  stop   to   the   whole,  to   the 
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end  th*t  I  may  remain  your  most  humble  neryant,  as  I  detiire 
to  be." 

Louia  returned  no  anawer  to  this  letter.  He  contented  him- 
self with  sending  to  the  commission  of  thirtynux  notables,  then 
in  aeaaion  at  Etampes  for  the  purpose  of  conitidering  the  reform 
of  the  kin^nm,  a  re^jueiit  to  roprenent  to  the  Count  of  Charo- 
lais  the  impropriety  of  such  Inn^uaj^e,  and  to  api>eal  for  the 
punishment  of  the  persons  who  had  su^tf«te<l  it  to  him.  The 
count  made  some  awkwani  excuses,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
pemiMte^l  in  complaining  of  the  kini^'s  obstinate  pretensions  and 
underhand  ways.  A  serious  incident  now  happened,  which  for 
a  while  distracte<l   the  attention  of  the  two  rivals  from  their 

\  ,  mutual  recriminationa.  Duke  Philip  the  Good,  who  had  for 
some  time  |>ast  l>een  visibly  declining;  in  liody  and  mind,  was 
visited  at  Bruges  by  a  stroke  of  a|M)plcxy.  so«»n  iliscovered  to 
be  fatal.  His  son,  the  Count  of  Charolais.  was  at  Ghent.  At 
the  first  whisfN^r  of  danger  he  mounte<l  his  horse,  ami  without 
a  moment's  halt  arrivf^l  at  Bruges  on  the  loth  of  June.  14t)7. 
and  ran  to  his  father's  rtxim,  who  had  alrea^ly  K^t  speech  and 
eonsciooaneaa.  •*  Father,  fath««r,"  crie<l  the  count,  on  his  knees 
and  sobbing,  **  give  me  your  blessing ;  and  if  I  have  ofTende<l 
you,  forgive  me.**  **  My  lord,'*  adde<l  the  Bishop  of  Bolhle- 
hem,  the  dying  man's  confessor,  **  if  you  only  hear  us,  bear 
witness  by  some  sign.*'  The  duke  turned  his  eyes  a  little  to- 
wards his  son,  and  seemed  to  feebly  press  his  hand.  This  was 
hifl  last  effort  of  life  ;  and  in  the  evening,  after  some  hours  of 
paaaive  agony,  he  died.  His  son  flung  himself  ufwn  the  bed : 
**  He  shrieked,  he  wept,  be  wrung  his  liands,**  sa^-s  George 
ChAtelain,  one  of  the  aged  doke'a  oldest  and  most  trusted  aer- 
Tanta,  **  and  for  many  a  long  day  tears  were  mingled  with  all 
kia  words  every  time  he  spoke  to  those  who  had  been  in  the 
■ervice  of  the  dead,  so  much  so  that  ever}*  one  marvelled  at 
hia  immeasurable  grief;  it  had  never  heretofore  been  thought 
that  he  could  feel  a  quarter  of  the  sorrow  he  showed,  for  he 

^hwat  thought  to  have  a  sterner  hearty  whatever  cause  there 

I 
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might  have  been;  but  uature  overcame  him."  Nor  was  it  to 
his  son  alone  that  Duke  Philip  had  been  so  good  and  left  so 
many  grounds  for  sorrow.  "  With  you  we  lose/'  was  the  say- 
ing amongst  the  crowd  that  followed  the  procession  through  the 
streets,  *'  with  you  we  lose  our  good  old  duke,  the  best,  the 
gentlest,  the  friendliest  of  princes,  our  peace  and  eke  our  joy  ! 
Amidst  such  fearful  storms  you  at  last  brought  us  out  into 
tranquillity  and  good  order;  you  set  justice  on  her  seat  and 
gave  free  course  to  commerce.  And  now  3^ou  are  dead,  and 
we  are  orphans !  "  Many  voices,  it  is  said,  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  ''  You  leave  us  in  hands  whereof  the  weight  is  un- 
known to  us  ;  we  know  not  into  what  perils  we  may  be 
brought  by  the  power  that  is  to  be  over  us,  over  us  so  accus- 
tomed to  yours,  under  which  we,  most  of  us,  were  born  and 
grew  up." 

What  the  people  were  anxiousl}^  forecasting,  Louis  foresaw 
with  certainty,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly.  A  few 
days  after  the  death  of  Philip  the  Good,  several  of  the  princi- 
pal Flemish  cities,  Ghent  first  and  then  Lidge,  rose  against 
the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  defence  of  their  liberties,  al- 
ready ignored  or  threatened.  The  intrigues  of  Louis  were 
not  unconnected  with  these  seditions.  He  would  imdoubtedly 
have  been  very  glad  to  have  seen  his  most  formidable  enemy 
beset,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  ducal  reign,  by  serious 
embarrassments,  and  obliged  to  let  the  King  of  France  settle 
without  trouble  his  differences  with  his  brother  Duke  Charles 
of  Berry,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  But  the  new  Duke 
of  Burgundy  was  speedily  triumphant  over  the  Flemish  insurrec- 
tions ;  and  after  these  successes,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1467,  he 
was  so  powerful  and  so  unfettered  in  his  movements,  that  Louis 
might,  with  good  reason,  fear  the  formation  of  a  fresh  league 
amongst  his  great  neighbors  in  coalition  against  him,  and  per- 
haps even  in  communication  with  the  English,  who  were  ever 
ready  to  seek  in  France  allies  for  the  furtherance  of  their  at- 
tempts to  regain  there  the  fortunes  wrested  from  them  by  Joan 
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of  Arc  and  Charles  VII.  In  view  of  such  a  position  Louis 
formed  a  resolution,  unpalatabU*,  no  doulit,  to  one  m)  jealous  of 
his  own  power,  but  indicative  of  intelligence  and  boldness ;  he 
confronted  the  difficulties  of  home  government  it:  order  to  pre- 
vent |M*rils  from  without.  The  remembrance  hud  not  vet  fodetl 
of  the  energy  diitplayed  and  the  Hcrvices  reiidertHl  in  the  firnt 
part  of  Charles  VII.*s  reign  by  the  states-general ,-  a  wij^h  wus 
manifested  for  their  resuscitation ;  and  they  were  H|M)keti  nf. 
even  in  the  |)opular  doggerel,  as  the  most  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  the  |»enod. 

•*  But  what  says  Paris?  "  —  **  She  is  deaf  and  «lumb.'* 

•*  Dares  she  not  s|K*ak  ?  "  —  *'  Nor  slie,  nor  |Mirl lament.** 

•*  The  clergy  ?  **  —  ••  O  !  the  clergy  are  kept  mum.** 

**  I'lwn  your  oath  ?  '*  —  "  Yes,  on  the  Munuiient.'* 

*•  The  nobl(»ii,  then  ?  **  —  **  The  n«»b|eH  are  fttill  woitm?.** 

'*  And  justice  ?  *'  —  **  Hath  tM>r  Italaiices  n<»r  weights.** 

••  Who,  then,  may  ho|>e  to  mitigate  thin  curse''" 

*♦  Who?  prithee,  who?'*  — ••  Why,  Fmnix«'H  three  estates."* 

**  lie  please<l,  ()  prince,  to  grant  alleviation  .  .  .** 

*•  To  whom  ?  "  —  •♦  To  the  good  citizen  who  waits  .  .  .*' 

•*  For  what?"  —  "The  right  of  goveniing  the  nation  .  .  ." 

"Through  whom?  pray,   wlnmr''*  —  •*  Why,  Knuice's  three 

estates.** 
In  the  iace  of  the  evil  Ix)uis  felt  no  fear  of  t)ie  reme«ly.  Ho 
summonetl  the  states-general  to  a  meeting  at  Tours  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1408.  Twenty-eight  lords  in  |M*rson,  lK»j*iiles  repre- 
sentatives of  several  others  who  were  unable  to  Ik*  there  them- 
telvea,  and  a  hundred  and  ninety-two  deputies  electe<l  by  sixty- 
four  towns,  met  in  session.  Tlie  cluuicellor,  Juvenal  des  ITrsins, 
explaine<l,  in  prearaoe  of  the  king,  the  object  of  the  meeting : 
"  It  is  to  take  cognimnce  of  the  differences  which  have  arisen 
bet^veen  the  king  and  Sir  Charles,  his  brother,  in  respect  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandy  and  the  appanage  of  the  said  Sir 
Charles ;  likewine  the  great  exoesees  and  encroachments  which 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  hath  oommttted  against  the  king  by  seia- 
VOL.  lu.  26 
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ing  his  places  and  subjects,  and  making  open  war  upon  him ; 
and  thirdly,  the  communication  which  is  said  to  be  kept  up  by 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  with  the  English,  in  order  to  bring  them 
down  upon  this  country,  and  hand  over  to  them  the  places  he 
doth  hold  in  Normandy.  Whereupon  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  people  of  the  three  estates  should  give  their  good  advice 
and  council."  After  this  official  programme,  the  king  and  his 
councillors  withdrew.  The  estates  deliberated  during  seven  or 
eight  sessions,  and  came  to  an  agreement  "  without  any  opposi- 
tion or  difficulty  whatever,  that  as  touching  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  it  ought  not  to  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
crown  in  any  way  whatsoever,  but  must  remain  united,  an- 
nexed, and  conjoined  thereto  inseparably.  Further,  any  ar- 
rangement of  the  Duke  of  Brittany  with  the  English  is  a  thing 
damnable,  pernicious,  and  of  most  evil  consequences,  and  one 
which  is  not  to  be  permitted,  suffered,  or  tolerated  in  any  way. 
Lastly,  if  Sir  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  or  others^  did  make 
war  on  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  or  have  any  treaty  or  con- 
nection with  his  enemies,  the  king  is  bound  to  proceed  against 
them  who  should  do  so,  according  to  what  must  be  done  in 
such  case  for  the  tranquillitj^  and  security  of  the  realm.  .  .  .  And 
as  often  soever  as  the  said  cases  may  occur,  the  people  of  the 
estates  have  agreed  and  consented,  do  agree  and  consent,  that, 
without  waiting  for  other  assemblage  or  congregation  of  the 
estates,  the  king  have  power  to  do  all  that  comports  with 
order  and  justice ;  the  said  estates  promising  and  agreeing  to 
serve  and  aid  the  king  touching  these  matters,  to  obey  him 
with  all  their  might,  and  to  live  and  die  with  him  in  this 
quarrel." 

Louis  XL  himself  could  demand  no  more.  Had  they  been 
more  experienced  and  far-sighted,  the  states-genei^l  of  1468 
would  not  have  been  disposed  to  resign,  even  temporarily,  into 
the  hands  of  the  kingship,  their  rights  and  their  part  in  the 
government  of  the  country ;  but  they  showed  patriotism  and 
good  sense  in  defending  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom,  national 
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unit}',  Aiid  public  order  Against  the  sclfiiih  ambition  and  disor- 
derly violence  of  feudalism. 

PortiBed  by  their  burst  of  attachment,  Ixiuis,  by  the  treaty 
of  Ancenis,  signed  on  the  10th  of  Septemlter,  1468,  put  an  end 
to  his  differenccH  with  Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Hrituny,  who  gave 
up  his  alltunce  with  the  house  of  Burgundy,  unil  undi-rttHik  to 
prevail  U|>on  Duke  (*harles  of  France  to  accept  an  arbitration 
for  the  purpose  of  settling,  before  two  years  were  over,  the 
question  of  his  territorial  ap|>anA(;e  in  the  plat-e  of  Norninndy. 
In  the  mean  while  a  |>en.Hion  of  nixly  thoiiAaiul  livren  woj*  t«>  In? 
paid  by  the  crown  to  that  prince.  Thus  Ix>uis  wai*  left  with  the 
new  duke,  Clmrles  of  Burgundy,  as  the  only  AdvernAry  he  liAd 
to  face.  1 1  in  adviM*rM  were  dividtil  an  to  the  course  to  l>e 
taken  xvith  thin  formidable  vassaI.  Was  he  to  l>o  dealt  with 
by  war  or  by  negotiation?  (\)unt  de  Danipnmrtin,  .Ma^^hal  de 
RouAult,  And  ncAfly  a11  the  military  men  cAniestly  AdviM^l  war. 
**  lx.*Ave  it  to  us,**  thfV  said  :  **  we  will  give  the  king  a  g<H>d 
account  of  thin  I>ukc  of  Burgundy.  Plague  U|mui  it!  what  do 
these  BurgundiauH  niran''  They  have  called  in  the  Knglish 
and  made  alliance  with  them  in  order  to  give  us  battle  ;  they 
have  hande<l  over  the  countr}-  to  Hre  and  sword  ;  they  have 
driven  the  king  from  his  lonUhip.  We  have  sufTen**!  t4M»  much; 
wc  must  have  revenge ;  down  U|*on  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
devil,  down  upon  them.  The  king  makes  a  sheep  of  himself 
and  bargains  for  his  wool  and  his  skin,  as  if  he  liad  not  where- 
withal to  defend  himself.  *S<Ieath  !  if  we  were  in  hi.H  place, 
we  would  rather  risk  the  whole  kingihim  thAu  let  ourm-lves  Ijo 
treated  in  this  fashion.**  But  the  king  did  not  like  to  ri^k  the 
kingdom ;  and  he  hail  more  confidence  in  negotiation  than  in 
war.  Two  of  his  principal  advisers,  the  constable  De  St.  Pol 
and  the  cardinal  De  la  Balue,  Bishop  of  Rvreux,  were  of  his 
opinion,  and  urged  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent.  Of  them  he 
especially  maile  use  in  his  more  or  less  secret  relations  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  he  charged  them  to  sound  him 
with  respect  to  a  petsonal  intenriew  between  himself  and  the 
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duke.  It  has  been  ver^r  well  remarked  by  M.  de  Barante,  in 
his  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgogne^  that  "  Louis  had  a  great 
idea  of  the  influence  he  gained  over  people  by  his  wits  and  his 
language  ;  he  was  always  convinced  that  people  never  said  what 
ought  to  be  said,  and  that  they  did  not  set  to  work  the  right 
way."  It  was  a  certain  way  of  pleasing  him  to  give  him 
promise  of  a  success  which  he  would  owe  to  himself  alone ; 
and  the  constable  and  the  cardinal  did  not  fail  to  do  so.  They 
found  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  very  little  disposed  to  accept  the 
king's  overtures.  ''  By  St.  George,"  said  he,  "  I  ask  nothing 
but  what  is  just  and  reasonable  ;  I  desire  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaties  of  Arras  and  of  Conflans  to  which  the  king  has  sworn. 
I  make  no  war  on  him  ;  it  is  he  who  is  coming  to  make  it  on 
me  ;  but  should  he  bring  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom  I  will 
not  budge  from  here  or  recoil  the  length  of  my  foot.  My 
predecessors  have  seen  themselves  in  worse  plight,  and  have 
not  been  dismayed."  Neither  the  constable  De  St.  Pol  nor 
the  cardinal  De  la  Balue  said  anything  to  the  king  about 
this  rough  disposition  on  the  part  of  Duke  Charles  ;  they 
both  in  their  own  personal  interest  desired  the  interview,  and 
did  not  care  to  bring  to  light  anything  that  might  be  an  obsta- 
cle to  it.  Louis  persisted  in  his  desire,  and  sent  to  ask  the 
duke  for  a  letter  of  safe-conduct.  Charles  wrote  with  his  own 
hand,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1468,  as  follows :  — 

*'  My  lord,  if  it  is  your  pleasure  to  come  to  this  town  of  P^- 
ronne  for  to  see  us,  I  swear  to  you  and  promise  you,  by  my  faith 
and  on  my  honor,  that  jow  may  come,  remain,  sojourn,  and  go 
back  safely  to  the  places  of  Chauny  and  Noyon,  at  your  pleas- 
ure, as  many  times  as  it  may  please  you,  freely  and  frankly, 
without  any  hinderance  to  you  or  to  any  of  your  folks  from  me 
or  others  in  any  case  whatever  and  whatsoever  may  happen." 

When  this  letter  arrived  at  Noyon,  extreme  surprise  and 
alarm  were  displayed  about  Louis ;  the  interview  appeared  to 
be  a  mad  idea;  the  vicegerent  (yidam)  of  Amiens  came  hurry- 
ing up  with  a  countryman  who  declared  on  his  life  that  my 
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lord  of  Burgundy  winbed  for  it  only  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
the  king'a  person  ;  the  king's  greatest  enemies,  it  won  miid,  were 
alrcatly,  or  aoon  would  be,  with  the  duke ;  and  the  eaptaiuM  ve- 
hemently reiterated  their  objections.  Hut  I^niis  held  to  his  pur- 
|M)4e,  and  started  for  Noyon  on  the  2d  of  October,  taking;  with 
him  the  constable,  the  cardinal,  his  confessor,  and,  for  all  his 
6Mort,  fourMMiro  of  his  faithful  Scots,  and  sixty  men-at-arms. 
This  knowing  goasip,  as  his  cuntem|M)niries  called  him,  had  fits 
of  rashness  and  audacious  vanity. 

Duke  Charles  went  to  meet  him  outsitle  the  town.  They 
embraced  one  another,  and  returuetl  on  ftMit  to  IN'ronnc,  chatting 
familiarly,  and  the  king  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  duke's 
shoulder,  in  token  of  amity.  I^mis  had  (|uartrni  at  the  hoiute 
of  the  cluimlierloin  of  the  town;  the  castle  of  PrrniiiH*  living,  it 
was  said,  in  too  ImuI  a  state,  and  too  ill  furni)«hctl,  for  Iuk  rece|>- 
tion.  On  the  very  day  tlmt  the  king  entere<l  I'ornniie,  the 
duke's  army,  commandtnl  by  the  MarKlml  tif  Burgundy,  arrive<l 
from  the  oppi»»ite  Mde,  and  encam|»e<l  beneath  the  walls.  Sev- 
eral former  servants  of  the  king,  now  not  on  giHMl  terms  with 
him,  accomfMinied  the  Burgundtan  army.  **  As  kooii  as  the  king 
was  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  thcMj  folks,"  savs  (\immynes,  •'  ho 
bad  a  great  fright,  and  sent  to  lieg  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
that  he  might  l>e  lodged  at  the  castle,  seeing  that  all  thone  who 
had  ctmie  were  evil  disposed  towards  him.  The  duke  was  very 
much  rejtiiced  thereat,  ho^l  him  lodge<l  there,  and  stoutly  assured 
him  that  he  had  do  cause  for  doubt.**  Next  day  parleys  began 
between  the  councillors  of  the  two  princes.  They  did  not  op- 
pear  much  disposed  to  come  to  an  understanding,  and  a  little 
•Dumeaa  of  spirit  waa  beginning  to  show  itself  on  both  sides, 
when  there  came  newa  which  excited  a  grand  commotion. 
*^  King  Louis,  on  coming  to  P^ronne,  had  not  considere<l,**  says 
Commynes,  *'  that  he  had  eent  two  ambesaadom  to  the  folks  of 
Li^  to  excite  them  againat  the  duke.  Nevertheless,  the  said 
ambassadors  hod  advanced  matters  eo  well  that  they  had  already 
made  a  great  mass  (of  rebela>     The  Li^eae  came  and  took  by 
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surprise  the  town  of  Tongres,  wherein  were  the  Bishop  of  Li6ge 
and  the  Lord  of  Humberconrt,  whom  they  took  also,  slaying, 
moreover,  some  servants  of  the  said  bishop."  The  fugitives 
who  reported  this  news  at  Peronne  made  the  matter  a  great  deal 
worse  than  it  was ;  they  had  no  doubt,  they  said,  but  that  the 
bishop  and  Sire  d'Humbercourt  had  also  been  murdered;  and 
Charles  had  no  more  doubt  about  it  than  they.  His  fury  was 
extreme ;  he  strode  to  and  fro,  everywhere  relating  the  news 
from  hi6ge.  "  So  the  king,"  said  he,  "  came  here  only  to.  de- 
ceive me;  it  is  he  who,  by  his  ambassadors,  excited  these  bad 
folks  of  Li^ge ;  but,  by  St.  George,  they  shall  be  severely  pun- 
ished for  it,  and  he,  himself,  shall  have  cause  to  repent."  He 
gave  immediate  orders  to  have  the  gates  of  the  town  and  of  the 
castle  closed  and  guarded  by  the  archers;  but  being  a  little 
troubled,  nevertheless,  as  to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced 
by  this  order,  he  gave  as  his  reason  for  it  that  he  was  quite  de- 
termined to  have  recovered  a  box  full  of  gold  and  jewels  which 
had  been  stolen  from  him.  "  I  veril}^  believe,"  says  Commynes, 
"  that  if  just  then  the  duke  had  found  those  whom  he  addressed 
ready  to  encourage  him,  or  advise  him  to  do  the  king  a  bad  turn, 
he  would  have  done  it;  but  at  that  time  I  was  still  with  the  said 
duke  ;  I  served  him  as  chamberlain,  and  I  slept  in  his  room 
when  I  pleased,  for  such  was  the  usage  of  that  house.  With 
me  was  there  none  at  this  speech  of  the  duke's,  save  two  grooms 
of  the  chamber,  one  called  Charles  de  Visen,  a  native  of  Dijon, 
an  honest  man,  and  one  who  had  great  credit  with  his  master ; 
and  we  exasperated  nought,  but  assuaged  according  to  our 
power." 

Whilst  Duke  Charles  was  thus  abandoning  himself  to  the  first 
outburst  of  his  wrath.  King  Louis  remained  impassive  in  the 
castle  of  P^ronne,  quite  close  to  the  great  tower,  wherein,  about 
the  year  925,  King  Charles  the  Simple  had  been  confined  by 
Herbert,  Count  of  Vermandois,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  929. 
None  of  Louis's  people  had  been  removed  from  him ;  but  the 
gate  of  the  castle  was  strictly  guarded.     There  was  no  entering. 
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OQ  bb  •ervice,  but  by  the  wicket,  and  none  of  the  duke*rt  people 
eame  to  vml  him  ;  he  had  no  occaiuon  to  imrley,  fxpluin  hiinitclf, 
and  gueM  what  it  waa  expedient  for  him  to  mv  or  do ;  he  wan 
Jone,  wrestling  with  hi«  imagination  and  hia  lively  iropmiMoiii^ 
with  the  feeling  upon  him  of  the  recent  miiitak(»tt  he  ha4l  eom- 
mitted,  i^KiR'ciaUy  in  exciting  the  Li/>gt<«H*  to  reliellion*  and  for- 
getting the  fai't  juHt  when  he  %vaii  coming  to  place  himnelf  in  hin 
enemy *«  handn.  Far,  however,  from  lo«ing  hi*  heail,  LouiA  diii- 
played  in  thi«  i>erilouii  trial  all  (he  |>enetration,  activity,  and 
akrewdneM  of  hia  mind,  together  with  all  the  (iuppleiieivit  of  hijt 
character;  he  sent  by  hui  own  M^rvantii  qtu*)«tionM,  oflfiTH,  and 
promiiiea  to  all  the  duke*«  servants  from  whom  he  could  ho|>e  for 
any  help  or  any  giKnl  a<lvice.  Fifteen  thoiii«and  golden  crowna, 
with  which  he  had  provided  hiniiM'If  at  Hturting,  were  given  by 
him  to  be  dii»tributeil  amongHt  the  houHchold  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy ;  a  liberality  which  wom  |>erha|M  mieli^tui,  since  it  i* 
said  that  he  to  whom  he  had  intru5teil  the  Hum  kept  a  goo^l  |»or- 
tiun  of  it  for  hiniM'lf.  The  king  iMUiMtl  two  day h  in  thin  htate 
of  gliximy  ex|HH:tancy  an  to  wlmt  waji  in  pre|uiration  agninnt  him. 
On  the  11th  of  October,  Duke  (Miarli*ii,  having  c<M»K>4l  down  a 
little,  aiiiiemble<l  bin  council.  The  nitting  lantc^l  all  the  tluy  and 
|iart  of  the  night.  l^ui«  hail  nent  to  make  an  offer  to  nwcar  a 
peace,  8uch  an,  at  the  moment  of  bin  arrival,  luul  bei>n  prt»|ioM'<l 
to  him,  without  any  resicrvation  or  (Ufliculty  on  hij»  {tart,  lie 
•ngaged  to  join  the  duke  in  making  war  upon  the,  Lii^^geite  and 
chaatiiung  them  for  their  rebellion.  He  would  leave  as  hostagen 
his  nearest  relatives  and  his  most  intimate  advisers.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  council  his  proposaht  were  not  even  listened  to; 
there  was  no  talk  but  of  keeping  the  king  a  prisoner,  and  send- 
ing after  his  brother,  the  Prince  Charles,  with  whom  the  entire 
government  of  the  kingdom  ahould  be  arranged ;  the  measenger 
had  orders  to  be  in  readioeaa  to  start  at  once ;  his  horse  waa  in 
the  court-yard ;  he  was  only  waiting  for  the  letters  whi/ch  the 

re  waa  writing  to  Brittany.     The  ohancellor  of  Burgimdy 
■ooie  of  the  wiser  councillorB  besought  the  duke  to  reflect. 
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The  king  had  come  to  P.Ciroime  on  the  faith  of  his  safe-conduct ; 
it  would  be  an  eternal  dishonor  for  the  house  of  Burgundy  if  he 
broke  his  word  to  his  sovereign  lord ;  and  the  conditions  which 
the  king  was  prepared  to  grant  would  put  an  end,  with  advan- 
tage to  Burgundy,  to  serious  and  difficult  business.  The  duke 
gave  heed  to  these  honest  and  prudent  counsels ;  the  news  from 
Lidge  turned  out  to  be  less  serious  than  the  first  rumors  had 
represented ;  the  bishop  and  Sire  d'Humbercourt  had  been  set 
at  liberty.  Charles  retired  to  his  chamber  ;  and  there,  without 
thinking  of  undressing,  he  walked  to  and  fro  with  long  strides, 
threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  got  up  again,  and  soliloquized  out 
loud,  addressing  himself  occasionally  to  Commynes,  who  lay 
close  by  him.  Towards  morning,  though  he  still  showed  signs 
of  irritation,  his  language  was  less  threatening.  ''  He  has  prom- 
ised me,"  said  he,  ''  to  come  with  me  to  reinstate  the  Bishop  of 
Li6ge,  who  is  my  brother-in-law,  and  a  relation  of  his  also ;  he 
shall  certainly  come ;  I  shall  not  scruple  to  hold  him  to  his  word 
that  he  gave  me ; "  and  he  at  once  sent  Sires  de  Crequi,  de 
Charni,  and  de  la  Roche  to  tell  the  king  that  he  was  about  to 
come  and  swear  peace  with  him.  Commynes  had  only  just  time 
to  tell  Louis  in  what  frame  of  mind  the  duke  was,  and  in  what 
danger  he  would  place  himself,  if  he  hesitated  either  to  swear 
peace  or  to  march  against  the  Liegese. 

As  soon  as  it  was  broad  day,  the  duke  entered  the  apartment 
of  the  castle  where  the  king  was  a  prisoner.  His  look  was  cour- 
teous, but  his  voice  trembled  with  choler ;  his  words  were  short 
and  bitter,  his  manner  was  threatening.  A  little  troubled  at  his 
aspect,  Louis  said,  '^  Brother,  I  am  safe,  am  I  not,  in  your  house 
and  your  country?"  "Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  duke,  "so  safe 
that  if  I  saw  an  arrow  from  a  bow  coming  towards  you  I  would 
throw  myself  in  the  way  to  protect  you.  But  will  you  not  be 
pleased  to  swear  the  treaty  just  as  it  is  written  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said 
the  king,  "  and  I  thank  you  for  your  good  will."  "  And  will 
you  not  be  pleased  to  come  with  me  to  Liege,  to  help  me  punish 
the  treason  committed  against  me  by  these  Liegese,  all  through 
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oa  and  your  journey  hither?    The  bUhop  U  your  near  relative, 

f  the  hou«o  of  liourbon.**     **YeSt  PAque«-I)ieu,**  replied  I^uia, 

'^and  I  am  much  antounded  at  their  wicke<lneiiH.     Hut  )>ogin  wo 

by  swearing  this  treaty ;  and  then  I  will  utart^  with  iw  umny  or 

aa  few  of  my  people  aa  you  pleaae.** 

Forthwith  waa  taken  out  from  the  kinj^V  boxen  the  wood  of 
the  so-called  true  crosa,  which  was*  nanuHl  the  crosji  o(  St.  I^ud. 
because  it  had  been  preservinl  in  the  church  of  St.  I^ud,  at 
Angers.  It  was  supfMMiMl  to  have  formerly  l>elonj:e<l  to  C'harle- 
magne ;  and  it  was  the  relic  which  !«ouis  repinled  as  the  mmt 
sacred.  The  treaty  was  imintMlintcly  ^it;tle4I,  without  any  change 
brin^  maile  in  that  of  Contlann.  The  Duke  o''  liup^uudy 
merely  enpi^e<l  to  use  his  influence  with  IVinre  Chitrlen  of 
France  to  induce  him  to  bi*  content  with  Itrie  and  Chnnipa^nc 
as  ap|Minu|;e.  The  storm  was  weathere<l ;  and  Ix>uiH  almost  re- 
joiced nt  MH'injj  himself  calle<l  uj>on  to  cluT^^tise  in  penuin  the 
Liej^eM',  who  had  nimle  him  commit  such  a  mistake  and  run  such 
a  risk. 

Next  day  the  two  princes  set  out  toother,  Charles  with  hin 
army,  and  Ix>ui'i  with  his  modest  train  increase<l  by  three  hun- 
dre<l  men-at-arms,  whom  he  had  M»nt  for  fn»m  France.  On 
the  27th  of  C)ctolK»r  they  arrive<l  before  Li<^.  Since  Duke 
(^harles's  late  victories,  the  city  hod  no  lonj^er  any  ram|>arts  or 
ditches;  nothing;  seemed  easier  than  to  ^et  into  it ;  Init  the  l)0- 
sieged  could  not  |)eniuade  themselves  that  I^uis  was  »incerely 
allied  with  tll^  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  they  made  a  sortie, 
^liouting,  **  llurrali  for  the  king !  Hurrah  for  France  !  **  Great 
was  their  surprise  when  they  saw  Louis  advancing  in  person, 
wearing  in  his  hat  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew  of  Burgtmdy,  and 
shoating,  *' Hurrah  for  Burgundy!**  Some  even  amongst  the 
French  who  surrounded  the  king  were  shocked ;  they  could  not 
reconcile  themselves  to  so  little  pride  and  such  braaen  falsehood. 
Louis  took  no  heed  of  their  tem(>er,  and  never  ceased  to  repeet, 
"  When  pride  rides  before,  shame  and  hurt  foUow  eloee  after.'* 
The  surprise  of  tbe  LUgese  was  transformed  into  indignation. 

VOL.  III.  27 
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They  made  a  more  encKgetic  and  a  longer  resistance  than  had 
been  expected.  The  besiegers,  confident  in  their  strength,  kept 
careless  watch,  and  the  sorties  of  the  besieged  became  more 
numerous.  One  night  Charles  received  notice  that  his  men  had 
just  been  attacked  in  a  suburb  which  they  had  held,  and  were 
flying.  He  mounted  his  horse,  gave  orders  not  to  awake  the 
king,  repaired  by  himself  to  the  place  where  the  fight  was,  put 
everything  to  rights,  and  came  back  and  told  the  whole  aftair  to 
Louis,  who  exhibited  great  joy.  Another  time,  one  dark  and 
rainy  night,  there  was  an  alarm,  about  midnight,  of  a  general 
attack  upon  the  whole  Burgundian  camp.  The  duke  was  soon 
up,  and  a  moment  afterwards  the  king  arrived.  There  was 
great  disorder.  "  The  Li^gese  sallied  by  this  gate,"  said  some  ; 
''  No,"  said  others,  "  it  was  by  that  gate  :  "  there  was  nothing- 
known  for  certain,  and  there  were  no  orders  given.  Charles 
was  impetuous  and  brave,  but  he  was  easily  disconcerted,  and 
his  servants  were  somewhat  vexed  not  to  see  him  putting  a  bet- 
ter countenance  on  things  before  the  king.  Louis,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  cool  and  calm,  giving  commands  firmly,  and  ready  to 
assume  responsibility  wherever  he  happened  to  be.  "  Take 
what  men  you  have,"  said  he  to  the  constable  St.  Pol,  who  was 
at  his  side,  "  and  go  in  this  direction ;  if  they  are  really  coming 
upon  us,  they  will  pass  that  way."  It  was  discovered  to  be  a 
false  alarm.  Two  days  afterwards  there  was  a  more  seriout* 
affair.  The  inhabitants  of  a  canton  which  was  close  to  the  city, 
and  was  called  Franchemont^  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  effort, 
and  go  and  fall  suddenly  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  two 
princes  were  quartered.  One  night,  about  ten  P.  M.,  six  hun- 
dred men  sallied  out  by  one  of  the  breaches,  all  men  of  stout 
hearts  and  well  armed.  The  duke's  quarters  were  first  at- 
tacked. Only  twelve  archers  were  on  guard  below,  and  they 
were  playing  at  dice.  Charles  was  in  bed.  Commynes  put  on 
him,  as  quickly  as  possible,  his  breastplate  and  helmet,  and 
they  went  down  stairs.  The  archers  were  with  great  difficulty 
defending  the  doorway,  but  help  arrived,  and  the  danger  was 
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over.  The  qiiart4*ni  of  King  Loubt  haul  alno  hecn  attacked ;  but 
at  tho  first  sound  the  Scottinh  archent  bad  hurried  up«  sur- 
rounded their  maKter,  and  repuUeil  the  attark,  without  caring 
whether  their  arrows  killed  IJi^eitc  or  such  Hurgundiunii  oh  had 
oome  up  with  aiwtittance.  The  gallant  feUown  fmni  Franche- 
inont  fell,  almost  to  a  man.  The  duke  and  Ium  pniH'i|Mi!  raptaiiin 
held  a  council  the  next  day;  and  the  duke  waM  for  drlivcriii;; 
tho  assault.  Tlie  king  wan  nc»t  pr«-H4*nt  at  thin  council,  and 
when  be  was  informeil  of  the  resolution  taken  he  was  not  in 
favor  of  an  asMault.  **  You  M«e/*  said  he,  **  the  courage  of  theiw 
fHHiple ;  you  know  how  rourdcrouM  and  uncertain  in  street  fi'^'ht- 
ing ;  you  will  lose  many  brave  men  to  no  piir|M»«»e.  Wail  two 
<»r  three  days,  and  the  I*i«'»giiR«  will  infallibly  come  to  term**.*' 
Nearly  all  the  Durgundian  captains  Mttl  with  the  kini;.  The 
duke  got  angry.  *•  He  wi>ibeH  to  spare  the  Li«'gi»M»,*' nnid  he: 
*'what  clanger  is  there  in  thU  aM«ault  ^  Tln-re  are  no  walU ; 
they  can't  put  a  single  gun  in  fioHition ;  I  certainly  will  not  give 
up  the  assault ;  if  the  king  in  afraid,  let  him  get  him  gone  to 
Narour."  SucUan  iiu»ult  nlKM-ked  even  the  IturgumlianH.  L<)nis 
was  informiHl  of  it,  but  said  nothing.  Next  day.  the  :^Oi|i  of 
Oct4il>er,  14<»H,  the  aM*ault  was  onleretl  ;  and  the  duke  marche<l 
At  the  head  of  his  troo|is.  Tp  came  the  king;  but,  *'  Hide.**  siiid 
Charles;  **put  not  yourself  uselessly  in  danger;  I  will  jteiid  you 
woni  when  it  is  time.*'  '•  I<,«'ad  on,  bn»ther."  rrpli«»<l  l^.uin : 
••you  are  the  roost  fortunate  prince  alive;  I  will  follow  y«>u.'* 
And  he  continued  marching  with  him.  But  the  aasault  was 
unnepwiiry,  Disoouragerocnt  had  Uken  |MMsc«sion  of  the 
LMgeMt  the  braveat  of  whom  had  fallen.  It  was  Sunday,  and 
the  people  who  remained  were  not  ex(>eeting  an  attark;  *' the 
doth  was  laid  in  erery  boose,  and  all  were  prefiaring  for  din- 
The  Burgundiana  moved  forward  through  the  empty 
;  and  Ix)uis  marched  quietly  alcmg,  surrounded  by  hia 
own  e80ort»  and  shouting,  '*  Hurrah  for  Burgundy  ! "  The  duke 
tamed  beck  to  meet  biro,  and  they  -went  together  to  gire  ihanka 
k)  God  in  the  oUhedrml  of  Su  Lounbert.     It  was  the  onljr  church 
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which  had  escaped  from. the  fury  and  the  pillaging  of  the  Bur- 
gundians ;  by  midday  there  was  nothing  left  to  take  in  the 
houses  or  in  the  churches.  Louis  loaded  Duke  Charles  with 
felicitations  and  commendations :  "  He  knew  how  to  turn  them 
in  a  fashion  so  courteous  and  amiable  that  the  duke  was  charmed 
and  softened."  The  next  day,  as  they  were  talking  together, 
''  Brother,"  said  the  king  to  the  duke,  "  if  you  have  still  need 
of  my  help,  do  not  spare  me  ;  but  if  you  have  nothing  more  for 
me  to  do,  it  would  be  well  for  me  to  go  back  to  Paris,  to  make 
public  in  my  court  of  parliament  the  arrangement  we  have  come 
to  together ;  otherwise  it  would  run  a  risk  of  becoming  of  no 
avail ;  you  know  that  such  is  the  custom  of  France.  Next  sum- 
mer we  must  meet  again  ;  you  will  come  into  your  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  and  I  will  go  and  pay  you  a  visit,  and  we  will  pass  a 
week  joyously  together  in  making  good  cheer."  Charles  made 
no  answer,  and  sent  for  the  treaty  lately  concluded  between 
them  at  Pcronne,  leaving  it  to  the  king's  choice  to  confirm  or  to 
renounce  it,  and  excusing  himself  in  covert  terms  for  having 
thus  constrained  him  and  brought  him  away,  lihe  king  made  a 
show  of  being  satisfied  with  the  treaty,  and  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1468,  the  day  but  one  after  the  capture  of  Liege,  set 
out  for  France.  The  duke  bore  him  company  to  within  half  a 
league  of  the  city.  As  they  were  taking  leave  of  one  another, 
the  king  said  to  him,  ''  If,  peradventure,  my  brother  Charles, 
who  is  in  Brittany,  should  be  discontented  with  the  assignment 
I  make  him  for  love  of  you,  what  would  you  have  me  do?" 
"  If  he  do  not  please  to  take  it,"  answered  the  duke,  "  but 
would  liave  you  satisfy  him,  I  leave  it  to  you  two."  Louis  de- 
sired no  more  :  he  returned  home  free  and  confident  in  himself, 
"  after  having  passed  the  most  trying  three  weeks  of  his  life." 

But  Louis  XL's  deliverance  after  his  quasi-captivity  at  Pc- 
ronne, and  the  new  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  Duke  Charles, 
were  and  could  be  only  a  temporary  break  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  princes,  destined  as  they  were,  both  by  char- 
acter and  position,  to  irremediable  incompatibility.     They  were 
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too  powerful  aiid  too  diffvrcut  to  live  at  peace  when  they  were 
•ucb  cloM  not^liboni ,  and  when  their  rehitionii  were  »o  conipli- 
oated.     We  find  in  the  chronicle  uf  George  (liaMtelain,  a  Flcin- 
ish  burgher,  and  a  iervant  on  familiar  temut  with  Duke  CharlcH, 
an  he  had  been  with  hia  father,  Duke   Philip,  a  judiciouii  pic- 
ture of  thia  incoiniuitibility  and  the  cauniit  of  it.     **  There  hiul 
been,"  he    wiy*,   "at   nil   tiniei*    a    nineor    l»etween  tht-j^*    iwci 
princeti,  and,  whatever  |uici(iration  nii^'ht  have  U^en  eflfrctiMl  u^ 
day,  ever>'thing  returned   t(»-m<>rr<>w   tn  the  old  fondititm.  and 
no  real  love  could  l»c  ciilahltjihcd.     'llify  »uffrre<l  from  incnm- 
patibility   of   teni|M'niinent   and  |HTiM>tual   diiMMirdMiKr  of  will; 
and  the  more  they  wlvanciHl  in  yeun*  the  tlocjMT  thfv  pinniped 
into  a  tttate  of  hcHouh  diflft-rence  and  Iio|h>1(>m»  liitterni^^M.     The 
kin^  wan  a  man  of  Kubtlety  and  full  of  U-tuv  :  \\v  kucNv  how  to 
recoil  for  a  U'tlor  ^prinJJ,  how  to  afffri   humility  and  piitlcnei«ti 
in   Ilia  deep  dtiUj^nH,  how  to  yiehl   ami  to  jjive  up  in  <»rtier  to 
receive  double,  and    how    to  U«ar  aiiil    tolrrate   for  a  time   bin 
own  jjrifVrtnecH  in  ho|K-n  of  lieiiijj   abb'   at   la^t  t*»  have  bin  n^ 
ven^e.       lie    WiiK,   tbiTrfore,    ver>'   murh   to   U»    f«>nrf<l    for   biK 
pnictii*al  knowltHlj»e,  Miowin)^  the  pvat«*)tt  nkill  and  [xiirtnition 
in   the  worbl.     Duke    (*harli»ii  waa   to  U*   fcan**!   for   Iua  jjn»at 
counii^e,  which  he  evince<l  and  di<tplay(*«l  in  bin  artiomt,  making 
no  acctiunt   of  kiiijj  or  miiKTor.      Thun,    wbiUt   tln»  kin;*  Imd 
great  nenne  and  great  ability,  wbirh   bt*  u^mmI  with  dissimulation 
and   nupplencHH  in  order  to  auccee«l  in  bia  vi(•Wl^  the   duke,  on 
hia  aide,  had  a  great  sense  of  another  Mirt  and  to  another  pur- 
poae,  which  he  displayed  by  a  public  oatentation  of  hia  pride, 
without  any  fear  of  putting  biniM^lf  in  a  fali«e  ]ioHition.'*     Be- 
tween 1468  and  1477.  from  the  incident  at  IVronne  to  the  death 
of  Charles  at  the  siege  of  Nancy,  the  liiator}'  of  the  two  princes 
waa  nothing  but  one  constant  alternation  between  ruptures  and 
re-adjustmonta,  hoatilities  and  tnioea,  wherein  both  were  con- 
stantly changing  their  poatnre,  their  language,  and  their  allies. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  affaim  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany  or  those 
of   Prince   Charles  of   France,  beoona  Duke  of  Guienne:  al 
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another  it  was  the  relatiops  with  the  different  claimants  to  the 
throne  of  England,  or  the  fate  of  the  towns,  in  Picardy,  handed 
over  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  the  treaties  of  Confians  and 
P^ronne,  which  served  as  a  ground  or  pretext  for  the  frequent 
recurrences  of  war.  In  1471  St.  Quentin  opened  its  gates  to 
Count  Louis  of  St.  Pol,  constable  of  France  ;  and  Duke  Charles 
complained  with  threats  about  it  to  the  Count  of  Dampmartin, 
who  was  in  commend,  on  that  frontier,  of  Louis  XL's  army, 
and  had  a  good  understanding  with  the  constable.  Dampmar- 
tin, "one  of  the  bravest  men  of  his  time,"  says  Duclos  lIEs- 
toire  de  Louis  XL  in  the  (Euvres  completes  of  Duclos,  t.  ii.  p. 
429],  "sincere  and  faithful,  a  warm  friend  and  an  implacable 
foe,  at  once  replied  to  the  duke,  '  Most  high  and  puissant 
prince,  I  suppose  your  letters  to  have  been  dictated  by  your 
council  and  highest  clerics,  who  are  folks  better  at  letter- 
making  than  I  am,  for  I  have  not  lived  by  quill-driving.  .  .  . 
If  I  write  you  matter  that  displeases  you,  and  you  have  a  de- 
sire to  revenge  yourself  upon  me,  you  shall  find  me  so  near 
to  your  army  that  you  will  know  how  little  fear  I  have  of 
you.  ...  Be  assured  that  if  it  be  your  will  to  go  on  long 
making  Avar  upon  the  king,  it  will  at  last  be  found  out  by  all 
the  world  that  as  a  soldier  you  have  mistaken  your  calling." 
The  next  year  (1472)  war  broke  out.  Duke  Charles  went  and 
laid  siege  to  Beauvais,  and  on  the  27th  of  June  delivered  the 
first  assault.  The  inhabitants  were  at  this  moment  left  almost 
alone  to  defend  their  town.  A  young  girl. of  eighteen,  Joan 
Fourquet,  whom  a  burgher's  wife  of  Beauvais,  Madame  Laisn^, 
her  mother  by  adoption,  had  bred  up  in  the  history,  still  so  re- 
cent, of  Joan  of  Arc,  threw  herself  into  the  midst  of  the  throng, 
holding  up  her  little  axe  (hachette)  before  the  image  of  St. 
Angadresme,  patroness  of  the  town,  and  crying,  "  O  glorious 
virgin,  come  to  my  aid ;  to  arms  !  to  arms  !  "  The  assault  was 
repulsed  ;  re-enforcements  came  up  from  Noyon,  Amiens,  and 
Paris,  under  the  orders  of  the  Marshal  de  Rouault ;  and  the 
mayor  of    Beauvais  presented  Joan  to  him.      "  Sir,"  said  the 
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youiij;  girl  to  him,  **you  have  eTCiywhcro  been  victor,  and  you 
will  be  00  with  us.**  Ou  the  9th  of  July  the  Duke  uf  Hur- 
j^undj  delivered  a  i»econd  aMault^  which  laiited  four  hount. 
Some  Burgundiana  luui  eacaladed  a  part  of  the  rutn|>arttt;  J<mii 
HaekttU  arrived  tliere  juiit  aa  one  of  them  wii»  planting;  hiA 
flag  on  the  spot ;  she  punhed  him  ovrr  the  nide  into  i\\^  <liu-Ji. 
lud  went  down  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  the  man  fell  on  one  knee  : 
Joan  struck  him  down,  tcwk  |Mw>si*«ition  of  the  tlu^.  and  mi'unUil 
up  to  thc»  ram|>arts  apiin,  crvin^',  **  Victory!*'  The  name  cry 
resounded  nt  all  |)oinU  of  the  wall  ;  the  asMiull  was  every- 
where repulnetl.  The  vexation  of  Charles  was  fjreiil ;  the  day 
before  he  hoil  bt»en  almost  alone  in  advocating  the  axsault  ;  in 
the  evening;,  as  he  lay  on  his  cam|>-U*4l,  according  t(»  his  cus- 
tom, he  had  asked  S4*veral  of  hiii  jH-iiple  whether  they  thought 
the  townsmen  were  pre|>ttretl  fur  it.  **  Ye*,  c«Ttainly,"  wa^  the 
answer;  *•  there  are  a  f^'at  numU*r  *»f  them."  **  You  will  not 
find  a  soul  there  lo-morrow,**  said  Charles  with  a  sne^-r.  He 
remaine<l  for  twelve  days  lonjjer  U'ftire  the  placf,  1« Miking  for 
a  l)etter  chance  ;  hut  on  the  l.th  of  July  he  divided  u|Min  raid- 
ing the  siege,  and  took  the  rtmd  to  Normandy.  S>me  days 
before  attacking  lieauvais,  he  had  taken,  not  without  difliciilty. 
\esle  in  tbo  Vermandoin.  *»  There  it  was,"  sayj*  Cnnimyni's. 
*'that  he  first  committi*<l  a  horrible  and  wicked  detnl  of  war. 
which  had  never  In^en  his  wont ;  xXxia  was  burning  everything 
everywhere;  those  who  were  taken  alive  were  hange<l ;  a  pretty 
large  number  had  their  hands  cut  off.  It  mi^ilikes  me  t4» 
■peak  of  such  cruelty  ;  but  I  was  on  the  s[>ot,  and  must  nee<ls 
My  toroethiDg  about  it.**  Comroynes  undoubtedly  said  some- 
thing about  it  to  Charles  himself,  who  answered,  *' It  is  the 
fruit  borne  by  the  tree  of  war ;  it  would  have  been  the  fate 
of  Beauvais  if  I  could  have  taken  the  town.** 

Between  the  two  rivals  in  France,  relations  with  Knghuid 
were  a  subject  of  oooatant  manosuvring  and  strife.  In  spite  of 
reverses  on  the  Continent  and  civil  wara  in  their  own  island, 
the  Kings  of  England  had  not  abandoned  their  claims  to  the 
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crown  of  France;  they  were  still  in  possession  of  Calais;  and 
the  memory  of  the  battles  of  Crdcy,  Poitiers,  and  Agincourt 
was  still  a  tower  of  strength  to  them.  Between  1470  and  1472 
the  house  of  York  had  triumphed  over  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
and  Edward  IV.  was  undisputed  king.  In  his  views  touching 
France  he  found  a  natural  ally  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and 
it  was  in  concert  with  Charles  that  Edward  was  incessantly 
concocting  and  attempting  plots  and  campaigns  against  Louis 
XL  In  1474  he,  by  a  herald,  called  upon  Louis  to  give  up  to 
liim  Normandy  and  Guienne,  else,  he  told  him,  he  would  cross 
over  to  France  with  his  army.  ''  Tell  your  master,"  answered 
Louis  coolly,  "that  I  should  not  advise  him  to."  Next  year 
the  herald  returned  to  tell  Louis  that  the  King  of  England,  on 
the  point  of  embarking,  called  upon  him  to  give  up  to  him  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Louis  had  a  conversation  with  the  herald. 
''Your  king,"  said  he,  "is  undertaking  this  war  against  his 
own  grain  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  he 
would  do  much  better  to  live  in  peace  with  me,  instead  of 
devoting  himself  to  allies  who  cannot  but  compromise  him 
without  doing  him  any  service;"  and  he  had  three  hundred 
golden  crowns  presented  to  the  herald,  with  a  promise  of  con- 
siderably more  if  peace  were  made.  The  herald,  thus  won 
over,  promised,  in  his  turn,  to  do  all  he  could,  saying  that  he 
believed  that  his  master  would  lend  a  willing  ear,  but  that, 
before  mentioning  the  subject,  they  must  wait  until  Edward  had 
crossed  the  sea  and  formed  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  enterprise  ;  and  he  advised  Louis  to  establish  com- 
munications with  my  lord  Howard  and  my  lord  Stanley,  who 
had  great  influence  with  King  Edward.  "  Whilst  the  king  was 
parleying  with  the  said  herald,  there  were  many  folks  in  the 
hall,"  says  Commynes,  "  who  were  waiting,  and  had  great 
longing  to  know  what  the  king  was  saying  to  him,  and  what 
countenance  he  would  wear  when  he  came  from  within.  The 
king,  when  he  had  made  an  end,  called  me  and  told  me  to 
keep  the  said  herald  talking,  so  that  none  might  speak  to  him, 
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Aod  to  have  dclivercil  unto  him  a  piece  of  crinuon  velvet  con- 
taining thirty  ciU.  So  did  I,  and  the  kin^  Yfos  right  joyousi  at 
that  which  he  had  got  out  of  the  itaid  herald." 

It  waa  now  three  yean  Mnce  Philip  tie  CoinmyneH  Imd  left 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy *«  service  to  enter  that  of  I^juim  XI.  In 
1471  Charles  hud,  none  knoWH  why,  nuUiIy  authtuized  an  inter- 
view between  Louin  and  De  ('omniyneii.  ••  The  kin^'n  n|>eech.** 
aayH  the  chronicler  Molinet,  in  the  Duke  of  Hiir;^un<ly*H  mt- 
vice,  "  was  ik>  nweet  and  full  of  virtue  that  it  entrunc«»<l,  hiren- 
likc,  all  t hone  who  gave  ear  to  it.**  *M)f  jill  princcH,"  wiyi* 
ComniyneH  himsi'lf,  '*  he  wajt  the  one  who  Wixa  at  nio>t  puin.i 
to  gain  over  a  man  who  \\a»  al>le  to  serve  him,  and  aliK*  to 
injure  him ;  and  he  wan  not  put  out  at  being  refu.netl  once  by 
one  whom  he  wa<i  working  to  gain  over,  but  rontinuc<I  (liereat, 
making  him  Urge  pmniU^'H,  and  actually  giving  nmticy  ami 
cAtate  when  he  made  ac«|uaintance]»  that  were  plc;uiing  Xo  him." 
('omm\'tieH  «|»oke  according  to  bin  own  cx|KTience.  lA»uii*,  from 
the  moment  of  making  \\'ia  ac(|uaintanc(\  bad  giicKM-d  bin  Nahic; 
and  an  early  as  14tW,  in  the  courM.*  (»f  bi.H  di<«.igreeablc  adven- 
ture at  IVronne,  he  had  found  the  gotMl  ofliccH  <»f  ('(»mmyne.H  «if 
'  service  to  him.  It  was  proluibly  from  ibiH  very  time  that 
tic  applie<l  biniHelf  ajiniduouHly  to  the  task  of  g.iining  bim  over. 
Commynes  hesitated  a  long  while ;  but  I^iuiA  w.is  even  mort»  \*t't- 
Mveringly  i>eniistent  tluin  (*ommynes  was  hesitating.  The  king 
backed  up  his  luindsome  oflfem  by  sulistantial  and  present  gifts. 
In  1471,  acconling  to  what  apflears.  be  lent  Commyncs  six  tbou- 
HUid  livres  of  Tours,  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  ccuincillor 
lodge<l  with  a  lianker  at  Tours.  The  next  year,  the  king, 
aeeing  that  Commynea  waa  still  slow  to  decide,  Itade  one  of 
hk  councillors  to  go  to  Tours,  in  his  name,  and  seize  at  the 
banker's  the  six  thousand  livres  intrusted  to  the  latter  by 
Comroynes.  **  This,"  sa^-s  the  learned  editor  of  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Commynea*  MhmnrtB^  **  waa  an  able  and  decisive  blow. 
The  effect  of  the  seizure  could  not  but  be,  and  indeed  waa,  to 
pot  Commynea  in  the  airkward  dilemma  of  seeing  his  praetk 
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(as  the  saying  was  at  that  time)  divulged  without  reaping  the 
fruit  of  them,  or  of  securing  the  advantages  only  by  setting 
aside  the  scruples  which  held  him  back.  He  chose  the  latter 
course,  which  had  become  the  safer ;  and  during  the  night 
between  the  7th  and  8th  of  August,  1472,  he  left  Burgundy 
forever.  The  king  was  at  that  time  at  Ponts-de-Cd,  and  there 
his  new  servant  joined  him."  The  very  day  of  his  departure, 
at  six  A.  M.,  Duke  Charles  had  a  seizure  made  of  all  the  goods 
and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  the  fugitive  ;  "  but  what  Com- 
mynes  lost  on  one  side,"  says  his  editor,  "he  was  about  to 
recover  a  hundred  fold  on  the  other  ;  scarcely  had  he  arrived 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XL  when  he  received  at  once  the  title 
of  councillor  and  chamberlain  to  the  king ;  soon  afterwards  a 
pension  of  six  thousand  livres  of  Tours  was  secured  to  him, 
'  by  way  of  giving  him  wherewithal  to  honorably  maintain  his 
position ;  '  he  was  put  into  the  place  of  captain  of  the  castle 
and  keep  of  the  town  of  Chinon  ;  and  lastly,  a  present  was 
made  to  him  of  the  rich  principality  of  Talmont."  Six  months 
later,  in  January,  1473,  Commynes  married  Helen  de  Chambes, 
daughter  of  the  lord  of  Montsoreau,  who  brought  him  as  dowry 
twenty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  livres  of  Tours,  which 
enabled  him  to  purchase  the  castle,  town,  barony,  land,  and 
lordship  of  Argenton  [arrondissement  of  Bressuire,  department 
of  Deux-Sevres],  the  title  of  which  he  thenceforward  assumed. 

Half  a  page  or  so  can  hardly  be  thought  too  much  space  to 
devote  in  a  History  of  France  to  the  task  of  tracing  to  their 
origin  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
French  politicians,  who,  after  having  taken  a  chief  part  in  the 
affairs  of  their  country  and  their  epoch,  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  work  of  narrating  them  in  a  spirit  of  liberal  and 
admirable  comprehension  both  of  persons  and  events.  But  we 
will  return  to  Louis  XL 

The  King  of  England  readily  entertained  the  overtures  an- 
nounced to  him  by  his  herald.  He  had  landed  at  Calais  on  the 
22d  of  June,  1475,  with  an  army  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
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ibotisand  men  thiiKting  for  conquest  and  pillage  in  Franco,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  prumijied  to  go  and  join  him  with 
a  conaiderable  force ;  but  the  latter,  after  having  apiK'ared  fur  a 
moment  at  Calais  to  concert  meaaurea  with  hi^  ally,  returned  nu 
more,  and  even  hesitated  about  admitting  the  Knglinh  int4>  hU 
towna  of  Artoiii  and   Picardy.     Edward  waitetl  f«r  him  nearly 
two  roontliM  at    I'eronne,  but  in  vain.     During  thiii  time  l^iuis 
oontinued  bin  attemptnat  negotiation.     lie  fixed  bin  quorteni  at 
Amienm  and  Ivihvard  came  and  encami>ed  lialf  a  league  from 
the  town.     The   king   M*nt    to   him,  it    i»  suid.  thrre    hundred 
wagona   lailen   with   the  be«t  wini*ii   be  could   find,  '*  tbe  which 
train,**  says  Commynea,  **  wan  almost  an   army   an  big  an  the 
i  '.ngliHh ;  '*   at   tbe  entrance  of  tbe  gote  of   Amiens  LouU  bad 
>    d  to  l>e  net  out  two  large  tableM  **  laden  with  all  sorU  of 
catablen  and  good  wineii ;  and  at  each  of  tlu-M*  two  tablen 
.1  cauikHl  to  kw  Heated  five  or  »ix  men  of  giHjd  family,  »tout 
:)d  fat,  to  make  lietter  iiport  for  them  wbo  bad  a  mind  to  drink. 
Wben  tbe  Kngli»h  went  into  the  town,  wherever  they  put   up 
they  had  nothing  to  |Miy  ;  tliere  were  nine  or  ten   tavernji,  well 
HUppliinl,  whither  they   went   to  eat  and  drink,  and  o^ked   for 
wliat  they  pleased.     And  this  lasted  three  or  four  days."     .\ii 
^'rcement  was  soon  come  to  as  to  tbe  terms  of  |>cace.     King 
.«lward  liouiid  bimsi^If  to  withdraw  with  his  anny  to   Kngland 
»  s(K>n  OS  Ix)uis  XI.  should  have  paid  him  seventy-five  thousand 
towns.     Louis  promised  besides  to  ptky  annually  to  King   Kd- 
ward   fifty  thousand  crowns,  in  two  paymenti^  during  tbe  time 
that  l)otb  princes  were  alive.     A  truce  for  seven  yearn  was  con- 
cluded :  they  made  mutual   promises  to  lend  each  other  aid  if 
they  were  attacked  by  their  enemies  or  by  their  own  subjects  in 
•hellion  ;  and  Prince  Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XL,  waa 
>  marry  Elizabeth,  Edward*s  daughter,  when  both  should  be 
't*  marriageable  age.     I..astly,  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who 
had  been  m  prisoner  in  England  since  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Henry  VL,  was  to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  remoTed  to  France,  on 
renouncing  all  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.     These  condl- 
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tions  having  been  formulated,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  kings 
should  meet  and  sign  them  at  Pecquigny,  on  the  Somme,  three 
leagues  from  Amiens.  Thither,  accordingly,  they  repaired,  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1475.  Edward,  as  he  drew  near,  doffed 
*'  his  bonnet  of  black  velvet,  whereon  was  a  large  fleur-de-lis  in 
jewels,  and  bowed  down  to  within  half  a  foot  of  the  ground." 
Louis  made  an  equally  deep  reverence,  saying,  "  Sir  my  cousin, 
right  welcome  ;  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  I  could  more 
desire  to  see  than  I  do  you,  and  praised  be  God  that  we  are 
here  assembled  with  such  good  intent.*'  The  King  of  England 
answered  this  speech  "in  good  French,  enough,"  says  Com- 
mynes.  The  missal  was  brought ;  the  two  kings  SAvore  and 
signed  four  distinct  treaties  ;  and  then  they  engaged  in  a  long 
private  conversation,  after  which  Louis  went  away  to  Amiens 
and  Edward  to  his  army,  whither  Louis  sent  to  him  "  all  that  he 
had  need  of,  even  to  torches  and  candles."  As  he  went  chatting 
along  the  road  with  Commynes,  Louis  told  him  that  he  had 
found  the  King  of  England  so  desirous  of  paying  a  visit  to 
Paris  that  he  had  been  anything  but  pleased.  "He  is  a  right 
handsome  king,"  said  he  :  "  he  is  very  fond  of  women  ;  and  he 
might  well  meet  at  Paris  some  smitten  one  who  would  know 
how  to  make  him  such  pretty  speeches  as  to  render  him  desirous 
of  another  visit.  His  predecessors  were  far  too  much  in  Nor- 
mandy and  Paris ;  his  comradeship  is  worth  nothing  on  our  side 
of  the  sea ;  on  the  other  side,  over  yonder,  1  should  like  very 
well  to  have  him  for  good  brother  and  good  friend."  Through- 
out the  whole  course  of  the  negotiation  Louis  had  shown  pliancy 
and  magnificence  ;  he  had  laden  Edvvard's  chief  courtiers  with 
•  presents ;  two  thousand  crowns  by  way  of  pension  had  been 
allowed  to  his  grand  chamberlain,  Lord  Hastings,  who  would 
not  give  an  ackowledgment.  "  This  gift  comes  of  the  king 
your  master's  good  pleasure,  and  not  at  my  request,"  said  he 
to  Louis's  steward;  "if  you  would  have  me  take  it,  you  shall 
slip  it  here  inside  my  sleeve,  and  have  no  letter  or  voucher 
beyond ;   I  do  not  wish   to   have   people   saying,    '  The   grand 
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ehamberUin  of  England  was  the  Kin^  of  France's  pensioner,*  or 
to  have  my  acknowledgmenU  found  in  hin  exchecjucr-chiunber.*' 
Lord  Huntings  had  not  always  been  so  scnipuluus,  fur,  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1471,  he  had  received  frono  the  Duke  uf  Bur>;undy 
a  pension  for  which  he  had  gi%'en  an  acknuwled^nicnt.  An- 
other  Kii^li^hman,  whone  name  is  not  given  hy  Coiiiniynes, 
Waxe<l  wroth  at  hearing  some  om?  say,  **  Six  hundre<l  piiK^n  of 
wine  and  a  i>cnsion  giveii  you  hy  the  king  s(M>n  ncnt  you  hack 
to  Knghind.**  **  Tliat  is  certainly  what  everyliody  naid,"  an- 
sweretl  the  Kngli.xhinan,  **  that  you  iniifht  have  the  laugh 
ai^inst  us.  Hut  call  you  the  money  the  king  given  u.t  [Mansion? 
Why,  it  is  trihute ;  and,  hy  St.  Cieorge,  you  may  [MTha|Mi  talk 
so  much  aliout  it  as  to  bring  us  down  ujM»n  you  again !  ** 
**  There  was  nothing  in  the  worl«l/*  says  CommyncM,  "  of  which 
the  king  was  mon*  fearful  than  lent  any  wonl  should  eM^a(>e 
him   to  make  the   KugliMh  think  that  they  were  InMug  deritled ; 

it  the  same  time  that  he  was  lalioriiig  to  gain  them  over,  he 
\va.H  careful  to  humor  their  susi-eptil>ilitici»;  "  and  Commvn***, 
under  his  scho<»ling,  hail  learned  to  understand  them  well  : 
•*  They  are  rather  hIow  goers/'  sayn  he,  "  but  you  nm>l  have 
a  little  patience  with  them,  and  not  loito  your  t4*miM>r.  ...  I 
fancy  that  to  many  it  might  appear  that  the  king  aUuwyl  him- 
self t4)o  much  ;  but  the  wise  might  well  hohl  tliut  the  king- 
«lom  was  in  great  danger,  save  for  the  intcr\-ention  of  (icKl, 
who  did   disiMse  the  king's  mind   to  choose  so  wUe  a  counu*, 

rid  did  greatly  trouble  that  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  .  .  . 
<  >ur  king  knew  well  the  nature  of  the  King  «»f  Kn^dand,  who 
was  very  fond  of  his  ease  and  his  pleasures :  when  he  had  con- 
rlude<l  theae  trcmtiea  with  him,  he  ortlere<l  that  the  money 
>hould  be  found  with  the  grMt«tt  expedition,  and  every  one 
had  to  lend  somewhat  to  help  to  supply  it  on  the  spot.  The 
king  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  he  would  not  do 
to  thrust  the  King  of  Enghind  out  of  the  realm,  save  only  that 
he   would  never  oonsent  that  the  English   should   have  a  bit 
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of  territory  there;  and,  rather  than  suffer  that,  he  would  put 
everything  to  jeopardy  and  risk." 

Commynes  had  good  reason  to  say  that  the  kingdom  was  in 
great  peril.  The  intentions  of  Charles  the  Rash  tended  to 
nothing  short  of  bringing  back  the  English  into  France,  in  order 
to  share  it  with  them.  He  made  no  concealment  of  it.  *'  I  am 
so  fond  of  the  kingdom,"  said  he, »"  that  I  would  make  six  of  it 
in  France."  He  was  passionately  eager  for  the  title  of  king. 
He  had  put  out  feelers  for  it  in  the  direction  of  Germany,  and 
the  emperor,  Frederic  III.,  had  promised  it  to  him  together  with 
that  of  vicar-general  of  the  empire,  on  condition  that  his  daugh- 
ter, Mary  of  Burgund}^,  married  Duke  Maximilian,  Frederic's 
son.  Having  been  unsuccessful  on  the  Rhine,  Charles  turned 
once  more  towards  the  Thames,  and  made  alliance  with  Edward 
IV.,  King  of  England,  with  a  view  of  renewing  the  English 
invasion  of  France,  flattering  himself,  of  course,  that  he  would 
profit  by  it.  To  destroy  the  work  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Charles 
VII.  —  such  was  the  design,  a  criminal  and  a  shameful  one  for 
a  French  prince,  which  was  checkmated  by  the  peace  of  Pec- 
quigny.  Charles  himself  acknowledged  as  much  when,  in  his 
wrath  at  this  treaty,  he  said,  ''  He  had  not  sought  to  bring  over 
the  English  into  France  for  any  need  he  had  of  them,  but  to 
enable  them  to  recover  what  belonged  to  them  ; "  and  Louis 
XI.  was  a  patriotic  king  when  he  declared  that  "  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  he  would  not  do  to  thrust  the  King  of 
England  out  of  the  realm,  and,  rather  than  suffer  the  English 
to  have  a  bit  of  territory  in  France,  he  would  put  everything 
to  jeopardy  and  risk." 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  soon  as  he  found  out  that  the 
King  of  France  had,  under  the  name  of  truce,  made  peace  for 
seven  years  with  the  King  of  England,  and  that  Edward  IV. 
had  recrossed  the  Channel  with  his  army,  saw  that  his  attempts, 
so  far,  were  a  failure.  Accordingly  he  too  lost  no  time  in  sign- 
ing [on  the  13th  of  September,  1475]  a  truce  with  King  Louis 
for  nine  years,  and  directing  his  ambition  and  aiming  his  blows 
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■gaiimt  other  quartcm  than  WrHtcrn  France.  Two  little  states, 
bis  neighboni  on  the  caiiU  Lorraine  and  Switzerland,  became  the 
object  and  the  theatre  of  his  passion  for  war.*  Lorraine  had  at 
that  time  for  its  duke  Rcn<$  II.,  of  the  houjie  of  Anjou  thrfiugh 
his  mother  Yolande.  a  youuf;  prince  who  wom  wavering,  an  ho 
many  other*  were,  lietween  France  and  Hunjuntly.  Charli** 
Hiiddoidy  entcreil  Ix>rraine,  ^mk  |M>M(e)wi<m  of  wveral  ciAtleii, 
had  the  inhabitants  who  resiAteil  hanf^i^l,  l>e)iic^(Ml  Nancy,  which 
made  a  valiant  defence,  ami  endcnl  by  conf|uering  the  capital 
ii.H  well  as  the  country-places,  leavin;;  Dukt*  llvuv  no  asylum  but 
the  court  of  I-^uiIh  XI.,  of  whom  tin*  I^orrainc  prince  hatl  Ih»^'j;i»<1 
.  supi>ort,  which  Ix>uis,  after  bin  custom,  had  promiiu'd  witlioiit 
rendering;  it  effectual.  C^harles  did  not  nlop  there.  Ilr  hail 
already  lK*«'n  more  than  once  I'litjai^^il  in  bostiliti(>i4  with  hi?* 
nci^bUirs  the  SwiKs;  and  he  now  Icanicd  that  they  had  jiint 
riiadr  a  sanguinary  raid  UfMm  the  dintrirt  of  Vnud.  tho  tlMiiiain 
f  a  petty  prince  of  the  hoiuM*  of  Savoy,  an«l  a  di-voted  Movant 
f  the  Dukf  of  Hurf^undy.  Starcrly  two  monthn  aft«T  thr 
ipture  of  Nancy,  ('barb**  !M»t  out,  on  the  11th  of  June,  14T»».  t<i 
<>  and  avenj^e  his  client,  ami  wrrak  bin  hau^dity  and  turbulent 
iiumor  ujion  these  bold  |M*afiantj«  of  the  Alfw*. 

In  spite  of  the  truce  ho  luul  but  lately  ciinrludc<l  with 
Charles  the  Rash,  the  prudent  I^miit  did  not  reoHe  to  keep  an 
•Itentive  watch  ui)on  him,  and  to  reap  advantage,  against  him, 
from  tl)e  leisure  secured  to  the  King  of  France  by  liiA  {>oace 
with  the  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  A  late 
ooourrence  hod  still  further  strengthene<l  bin  |>o}%ition:  his 
brother  Charles,  who  l^ecaroe  Duke  of  Guienne,  in  \MMK  after 
tbe  treaty  of  P^ronne,  had  died  on  the  24th  of  May,  1472. 
There  were  sinister  rumoni  abroad  touching  his  death.  Louis 
WM  suspecte<l,  and  even  accused  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  an 
iaUmate  friend  of  the  deceased  prince,  of  having  poiiM>ned  his 
biother.  He  caoaed  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  into  the  matter ; 
but  the  inquiry  itself  was  accused  of  being  incomplete  and 
iMMmcliiaive.     ^  Kii^  Louis  did  not,  possibly,  cause  his  broth* 
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er's  death,"  says  M.  (ie  Barante,  "  but  nobody  thought  him 
incapable  of  it."  The  will  which  Prince  Charles  had  dictated 
a  little  before  his  death  increased  the  horror  inspired  by  such 
a  suspicion.  He  manifested  in  it  a  feeling  of  affection  and  con- 
fidence towards  the  king  his  brother ;  he  requested  him  to  treat 
his  servants  kindly  ;  "  and  if  in  any  way,"  he  added,  "  we  have 
ever  offended  our  right  dread  and  right  well-beloved  brother, 
we  do  beg  him  to  be  pleased  to  forgive  us  ;  since,  for  our  part, 
if  ever  in  any  matter  he  hath  offended  us,  we  do  affectionately 
pray  tha  Divine  Majesty  to  forgive  him,  and  with  good  courage 
and  good  will  do  we  on  our  part  forgive  him."  The  Duke  of 
Guienne  at  the  same  time  appointed  the  king  executor  of  his 
will.  If  we  acknowledge,  however,  that  Louis  was  not  incapa- 
ble of  such  a  crime,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  no  trust- 
worthy proof  of  his  guilt.  At  any  rate  his  brother's  death  had 
important  results  for  him.  Not  only  did  it  set  him  free  from 
all  fresh  embarrassment  in  that  direction,  but  it  also  restored 
to  him  the  beautiful  province  of  Guienne,  and  many  a  royal 
client.  He  treated  the  friends  of  Prince  Charles,  whether  they 
had  or  had  not  been  heretofore  his  own,  with  marked  attention. 
He  re-established  at  Bordeaux  the  parliament  he  had  removed 
to  Poitiers ;  he  pardoned  the  towns  of  P^zenas  and  Montignac 
for  some  late  seditions ;  and,  lastly,  he  took  advantage  of  this 
incident  to  pacify  and  satisfy  this  portion  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
the  great  feudal  chieftains  who,  in  1464,  had  formed  against 
him  the  League  of  the  common  weal,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
the  only  one  left  on  the  scene,  and  in  a  condition  to  put  him 
in  peril. 

But  though  here  was  for  the  future  his  only  real  adversary, 
Louis  XL  continued,  and  with  reason,  to  regard  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  as  his  most  formidable  foe,  and  never  ceased  to 
look  about  for  means  and  allies  wherewith  to  encounter  him. 
He  could  no  longer  count  upon  the  co-operation,  more  or  less 
general,  of  the  Flemings.  His  behavior  to  the  Li^gese  after 
the  incident  at  P^ronne,  and  his  share  in  the  disaster  which 
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befell  Li^e,  had  lost  him  all  his  credit  in  the  Flemish  cities. 
The  FlemingB«  besides,  hail  l>een  disheartened  and  di^i^uiiU'd  at 
the  idea  of  oomprooiising  thenittelves  for  or  against  their  liur- 
gundian  prince.  When  they  saw  him  entering  u|jon  the  cam- 
paign in  limine  and  Switxerhuid,  they  thenuielves  det  lare<l  to 
him  what  he  mi^ht  or  might  not  exp<»ct  from  them.  ♦•  If  he 
were  preiwed."  they  naid,  '*  by  the  (termami  or  the  Swihk,  and 
had  not  with  him  enough  men  to  make  hin  way  back  freely 
to  his  own  borders,  he  had  only  to  let  th?m  know,  and  they 
would  ex|K>jMj  their  persons  and  their  pro|>erty  to  go  after  him 
and  fetch  him  Ivick  safely  within  bin  naid  Itonlers,  but  iis  for 
making  war  again  at  his  instance,  they  were  not  free  to  aid 
him  any  more  with  either  men  or  money.**  Ixiuis  XI.,  then, 
had  nothing  to  ex|>ect  from  the  Flemings  any  more;  but  for 
two  years  jMist,  and  so  so<m  as  he  oliser%*cd  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  l>etween  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Swiss, 
he  had  paved  the  way  for  other  alliances  in  that  quarter.  In 
1478  he  had  sent  **  to  the  most  high  and  mighty  lonU  and 
most  dear  friemls  of  ours,  them  of  the  league  and  city  of  Heme 
and  of  the  great  and  little  league  of  Oermany,"  omlKu^sadors 
charged  to  make  pmposals  to  them,  **  if  they  would  come  to  an 
understanding  to  In*  friends  of  friends  and  foes  of  foes  '*  Tmake 
an  offensive  an<l  defensive  alliance).  The  proposal  wax  brought 
l>efore  the  diet  of  the  cantons  aMembb^l  at  Lucerne.  Tlie 
King  of  France  **  regretted  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would 
not  leave  the  Swiaa  in  peace ;  he  promised  that  his  ailvice  and 
support,  whether  in  men  or  in  money,  should  not  be  wanting  to 
them  ;  he  ofTenMl  to  each  canton  an  annual  friendly  donation  of 
two  thousand  livres;  and  he  engaged  not  to  summon  their 
Ttliant  warriors  to  take  senrice  save  in  case  of  preaaing  need, 
tnd  unless  Switxerland  were  herself  at  war.**  The  question 
Wts  discussed  with  animation  ;  the  cantons  were  divide<l ;  some 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  alliance  or  the  money 
€f  Louis  XI.,  of  whom  they  s|»oke  with  great  distrust  and 
tatipsthy ;  others  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  being  sup- 
▼OL.  in.  29 
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ported  by  the  King  of  Fj*ance  in  their  quarrels  with  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  scornfully  repudiated  the  fear  that  the  influ- 
ence and  money  of  Louis  would  bring  a  taint  upon  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  good  morals  of  their  country.  The  latter 
opinion  carried  the  day ;  and,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1474,  con- 
formably with  a  treaty  concluded,  on  the  10th  of  the  previous 
January,  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  league  of  Swiss 
cantons,  the  canton  of  Berne  made  to  the  French  legation  the 
following  announcement :  ''  If,  in  the  future,  the  said  lords 
of  the  league  asked  help  from  the  King  of  France  against  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  if  the  said  lord  king,  being  engaged  in 
his  own  wars,  could  not  help  them  with  men,  in  this  case  he 
should  cause  to  be  lodged  and  handed  over  to  them,  in  the  city 
of  Lyons,  twenty  thousand  Rhenish  florins  every  quarter  of  a 
}"ear,  as  long  as  the  war  actually  continued  ;  and  we,  on  our 
part,  do  promise,  on  our  faith  and  honor,  that  every  time  and 
however  many  times  the  said  lord  king  shall  ask  help  from  the 
Raid  lords  of  the  league,  we  will  take  care  that  they  do  help 
him  and  aid  him  with  six  thousand  men  in  his  wars  and  expe- 
ditions, according  to  the  tenor  of  the  late  alliance  and  union 
made  between  them,  howbeit  on  payment." 

A  Bernese  messenger  carried  this  announcement  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  camp  before  the  fortress  of  Neuss,  and  delivered  it  into 
the  hands  of  Duke  Charles  himself,  whose  only  remark,  as  he 
ground  his  teeth,  was,  "  Ah  !  Berne  !  Berne  !  "  At  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  1476,  he  left  Nancy,  of  which  he  had 
recently  gained  possession,  returned  to  Besan9on,  and  started 
thence  on  the  6th  of  February  to  take  the  field  with  an  army 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men,  provided 
with  a  powerful  artillery  and  accompanied  by  an  immense 
baggage-train,  wherein  Charles  delighted  to  display  his  riches 
and  magnificence  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  and  roughness 
of  his  personal  habits.  At  the  rumor  of  such  an  armament  the 
Swiss  attempted  to  keep  off  the  war  from  their  country.  "  I 
have  heard  tell,"  says  Commynes,  ''  by  a  knight  of  theirs,  who 
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liftd  been  sent  by  them  to  the  Miid  cliike«  thAt  he  told  him  that 
against  thc*m  he  could  (piin  nothing;,  for  that  their  c*oiititry  whm 
very  barren  and  jjoor ;  that  there  were  no  j»cmhI  iiri^tiieni  to 
make,  and  that  the  Kpum  and  the  honte**  hitH  in  hUown  army 
were  worth  more  money  than  all  the  i>cople  of  their  territory 
eoold  pay  in  ranaom  even  if  they  were  taken."  Charleii.  how- 
ever, jrave  no  heed,  naw  nothing  in  their  ri*pre?*rntoti«»ni4  hut 
an  additional  reni«on  for  hurr^in^  on  hiM  movemcntM  with  con- 
fidence, an<l  on  the  llHh  of  Fehruar>*  arrived  U-foru  (trniuMin. 
a  little  town  in  the  diiitrirt  of  Vaud,  wh^re  war  ha<l  already 
be^un. 

Ix>uiji  XI.  watched  all  theiie  incidentu  rloM*Iy.  kiH>pinf;  n^entu 
ever}' where,  tn*atin^  secretly  with  every Unly,  with  the  Duke 
of  Hur^^untly  as  well  as  with  the  Swiiis,  kn(»win(:  iMTfertly  well 
what  he  want«*d,  but  holding  hiniM^lf  ready  to  fncv  anything, 
no  matter  what  the  event  mi^lit  1h>.  When  he  miw  that  the 
crisis  was  coming,  he  H(art«Hl  frt>m  Tourn  and  went  to  take  \i\> 
his  quarters  at  Lyons,  eloM*  to  the  theatre  of  war  nnci  within 
an  easy  distance  for  sp«>e«ly  information  and  prompt  aeiioii. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived,  «»n  the  4th  of  March,  wlun  he  I«arne<l 
that,  on  the  day  but  one  U'fore,  Duke  Charh-i*  had  U-en  tn- 
mendously  beaten  by  the  Swiss  at  (iraniion  ;  the  m|iuidn>nH  of 
his  chivalry  had  not  been  able  to  make  any  imprefMion  u|miii  the 
battalions  of  Benie,  Si-hwitz,  Sileure,  and  FrilH>urir.  nrm^-d 
with  pikes  eighteen  feet  hmjj ;  ami  at  »*i;»ht  of  the  niountaineent 
marehinf?  with  huge  strides  and  lowere<l  heads  u|>on  their  foev 
and  beraldinj;  their  advance  by  the  lowinpi  of  the  httJl  of  Uri 
and  the  emt  rf  UmtmtiUdrm,  two  enormous  instrnments  made 
of  buffalo-horn,  and  given,  it  was  said,  to  their  ancestors  by 
Charlemagne,  the  whole  Rurgundian  army,  seize<l  with  panic. 
had  dispersed  in  all  directions,  **  like  smoke  before  the  northern 
Charles  himself  had  been  forced  to  fly  with  only  five 
len,  it  is  said,  for  escort,  leaving  all  his  camp,  artillery, 
mre,  oratorj*.  jewels,  down  to  his  very  cap  garnished  with 
precious  stones  and  his  coUar  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  hands 
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'  of  the  "  poor  Swiss,"  astounded  at  their  booty  and  having  no 
suspicion  of  its  vahie.  "  They  sold  the  silver  plate  for  a  few 
pence,  taking  it  for  pewter,"  says  M.  de  Barante.  Those 
magnificent  silks  and  velvets,  that  cloth  of  gold  and  damask, 
that  Flanders  lace,  and  those  carpets  from  Arras  which  Avere 
found  heaped  up  in  chests,  were  cut  in  pieces  and  distributed 
by  the  ell,  like  common  canvas  in  a  village  shop.  The  duke's 
large  diamond  which  he  wore  round  his  neck,  and  which  had 
once  upon  a  time  glittered  in  the  crown  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
was  found  on  the  road,  inside  a  little  box  set  with  fine  pearls. 
The  man  who  picked  it  up  kept  the  box  and  threw  away 
the  diamond  as  a  mere  bit  of  glass.  Afterwards  he  thought 
better  of  it ;  went  to  look  for  the  stone,  found  it  under  a 
wagon,  and  sold  it  for  a  crown  to  a  clergyman  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. "  There  was  nothing  saved  but  the  bare  life,"  says 
Commynes. 

That  even  the  bare  life  was  saved  was  a  source  of  sorrow  to 
Louis  XL  in  the  very  midst  of  his  joy  at  the  defeat.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  most  proper  in  his  behavior  and  language  towards 
Duke  Charles,  who  sent  to  him  Sire  de  Contay  "  with  humble 
and  gracious  words,  which  was  contrary  to  his  nature  and  his 
custom,"  says  Commynes;  "but  see  how  an  hour's  time 
changed  him ;  he  prayed  the  king  to  be  pleased  to  observe 
loyally  the  truce  concluded  between  them,  he  excused  himself 
for  not  having  appeared  at  the  interview  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  at  Auxerre,  and  he  bound  himself  to  be  present, 
shortly,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  according  to  the  king's  good 
pleasure."  Louis  promised  him  all  he  asked,  "  for,"  adds 
Commynes,  "  it  did  not  seem  to  him  time,  as  yet,  to  do  other- 
wise ;  "  and  he  gave  the  duke  the  good  advice  "  to  return  home 
and  bide  there  quietly,  rather  than  go  on  stubbornly  warring 
with  3^on  folks  of  the  Alps,  so  poor  that  there  was  nought  to 
gain  by  taking  their  lands,  but  valiant  and  obstinate  in  battle." 
Louis  might  give  this  advice  fearlessly,  being  quite  certain 
that  Charles  would  not  follow  it.     The  latter's  defeat  at  Gran- 
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von  had  thrown  him  into  a  atat«  of  gloomy  irritation.  At 
lAiiaaiuie«  where  he  staid  for  itome  time,  he  \md  '*  a  fp-eat 
tfiokneaa,  proceeding/*  sayn  Commynes,  '*  from  grief  and  Mulnens 
on  acoount  of  thitf  dharne  that  he  had  HufTered  ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  think  that  n^ver  since  waji  his  understanding  ho  good 
HH  it  ha<l  l>cen  before  this  battle.**  Before  he  fell  ill.  on  the 
12th  of  March,  Charles  issue<l  orden*  from  his  camp  U*f<»ie 
Lausanne  to  his  lieutenant  at  Luxemliourg  to  put  under  arrest 
**and  visit  with  the  extreme  |>enalty  of  death,  without  waiting 
for  other  command  from  us,  all  the  men-at-anns,  archers,  cross- 
bowmen,  infantry,  or  other  soldiery  "  who  had  fle<l  or  disjK»rscd 
after  the  disaster  at  (trnnson  ;  ••  nnd  us  to  those  who  l»e  newl)' 
coming  into  our  service  it  is  ordere<l  by  us  that  they,  on  |iain  of 
the  same  punishment,  do  march  towanU  us  with  all  diligence ; 
and  if  they  make  any  delay,  our  pleasure  is  that  you  proceed 
against  them  in  the  manner  hereinaUtve  declared  without  fail 
in  any  way."  With  such  fiery  and  ruthless  energ>*  Charles 
collectetl  a  fresh  army,  having  a  strength,  it  is  said,  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  men,  liurgundiunn,  Flemings, 
Italians,  and  Knglish  :  and  after  having  reviewe<l  it  on  the 
platform  aUive  I^ausanne,  he  set  out  on  the  27th  of  May,  1470, 
and  pitche<l  his  camp  on  the  10th  of  June  l>efore  the  little 
town  of  Morat,  six  leagties  from  Heme,  giving  notice  every- 
where that  it  was  war  to  the  dc>ath  that  he  inteiideil.  The 
Swiss  were  expecting  it,  and  were  pre|»ared  for  it.  The  energy 
of  pride  was  going  to  be  pitted  against  the  energ}*  of  jMitriotism. 
**The  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  here  with  all  his  forces,  his  Italian 
mercenaries  ami  some  traitors  of  Germans,**  said  the  letter 
written  to  the  Bernese  by  the  governor  of  Morat,  Adrian  of 
Bubenberg ;  **  the  gentlemen  of  the  magistracy,  of  the  council, 
and  of  the  burgherhood  may  be  free  from  fear  and  hurry,  and 
may  set  at  rest  the  minds  of  all  our  confederates :  I  will  defend 
Morat ;  **  and  he  swore  to  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  that 
he  would  put  to  death  the  first  who  should  speak  of  surrender. 
Morat  had  been  for  ten  days  holding  out  against  the  whole  armjf 
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of  the  Burgundians  ;  the  confederate  Swiss  were  arriving  suc- 
cessively at  Berne  ;  and  the  men  of  Zurich  alone  were  late. 
Their  fellow-countryman,  Hans  Waldmann,  wrote  to  them, 
"  We  positively  must  give  l)attle  or  we  are  lost,  every  one  of 
us.  The  Burgundians  are  three  times  more  numerous  than 
they  were  at  Granson,  but  we  shall  manage  to  pull  through. 
With  God's  help  great  honor  awaits  us.  Do  not  fail  to  come 
as  quickly  as  possible."  On  the  21st  of  June,  in  the  evening, 
the  Zurichers  arrived.  "  Ha  !  "  the  duke  was  just  saying, ''  have 
these  hounds  lost  heart,  pray  ?  I  was  told  that  we  were  about 
to  get  at  them."  Next  day,  the  22d  of  June,  after  a  pelting 
rain  and  with  the  first  gleams  of  the  returning  sun,  the  Swiss 
attacked  the  Burgundian  camp.  A  man-at-arms  came  and  told 
the  duke,  who  would  not  believe  it,  and  dismissed  the  messenger 
with  a  coarse  insult,  but  hurried,  nevertheless,  to  the  point  of 
attack.  The  battle  was  desperate  ;  but  before  the  close  of  the 
day  it  was  hopelessly  lost  by  the  Burgundians.  Charles  had  still 
three  thousand  horse,  but  he  saw  them  break  up,  and  he  him- 
self had  great  difficulty  in  getting  away,  with  merely  a  dozen 
men  behind  him,  and  reaching  Morges,  twelve  leagues  from 
Morat.  Eight  or  ten  thousand  of  his  men  had  fallen,  more  than 
half,  it  is  said,  killed  in  cold  blood  after  the  fight.  Never  had 
the  Swiss  been  so  dead  set  against  their  foes ;  and  ''  as  cruel  as 
at  Morat "  was  for  a  long  while  a  common  expression. 

''  The  king,"  says  Commynes,  '•  always  willingly  gave  some- 
what to  him  who  was  the  first  to  bring  him  some  great  news, 
without  forgetting  the  messenger,  and  he  took  pleasure  in 
speaking  thereof  before  the  news  came,  saying,  '  T  will  give  so 
much  to  him  who  first  brings  me  such  and  such  news.'  My 
l-ord  of  Bouchage  and  I  (being  together)  had  the  first  message 
about  the  battle  of  Morat,  and  told  it  both  together  to  the 
king,  Avho  gave  each  of  us  two  hundred  marks  of  silver." 
Next  day  Louis,  as  prudent  in  the  hour  of  joy  as  of  reverse, 
wrote  to  Count  de  Dampmartin,  who  was  in  command  of  his 
troops  concentrated  at  Senlis,  with  orders  to  hold  himself  in 
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remdinew  for  mny  trenU  but  still  carefully  olM6r\'e  the  truoe 
with  the  Duke  of  Bur^^uudy.  Charlen  at  that  time  won  think- 
ing but  little  of  Louin  and  their  truce  ;  driwii  tu  dettimir  by 
the  HiffflftT*  At  Morat«  but  more  deml  net  than  ever  ou  tlie  ntrug- 
gle«  he  re|>aired  from  Morgvs  to  Gex«  and  fn>tu  (lex  Ui  Saliua, 
and  suromoncHl  »ucceiauvely,  in  July  and  Augunt,  at  SaliuH,  at 
Dijon,  at  Hru»HeU,  and  at  LuxeniU>urg  the  entate*  uf  hii»  variuu» 
domains*  making  to  all  of  them  an  a|i|ieal,  at  the  lu&me  time 
■upplicator)'  and  im|>enoua,  calling  upon  them  for  a  fre»h  army 
with  which  to  m*ommence  the  war  with  the  Swinti,  and  fn.*«h 
sulioidiea  witli  which  to  |»ay  it.  **  If  ever/*  luiid  he,  **  you  luivt* 
dettired  to  serve  us  and  do  uit  plea»ure,  si*e  to  doing  and  ai-com- 
pliMliing  all  tliat  is  bidden  you  ;  make  no  default  in  anything 
whatsoever*  and  Im>  henceforth  in  dread  of  the  puni^}lment« 
which  may  ensue."  But  there  wom  everywhere  a  feehng  of 
diitgust  with  the  ser\'ice  of  Duke  ('harle»;  there  woji  m>  more 
dcMre  of  serving  him  and  no  more  fear  of  disol>eying  him  ;  he 
encountertni  almost  everywhere  nothing  but  objections,  com- 
plaints, and  refujtols,  or  cUm.*  a  silence  and  an  inactivity  which 
were  still  worse..  Indignant,  dismayed,  and  dumbfoundcil  at 
such  desertion,  Cliarles  retired  to  his  castle  of  Ial  Kivii^re,  be- 
tween Pontarlier  and  Joux,  and  shut  himsi-lf  up  there  for  more 
than  six  weeks,  without,  however,  giving  up  the  attempt  to 
eoUect  soldiers.  **  Ilowbeit,**  says  Conimynes  ""  he  mode  but 
Utile  of  it ;  he  kept  himself  quite  Holitar}*,  and  he  seemed  to 
do  it  from  sheer  obstinacy  more  than  anything  else.  His 
natural  heat  was  so  great  that  he  used  to  drink  no  wine, 
generally  took  barley-water  in  the  morning  and  ate  preserved 
roee-leavea  to  keep  himself  cool ;  but  sorrow  changed  his  com- 
plexion so  much  that  he  was  obliged  to  drink  good  strong  wine 
without  water,  and,  to  bring  the  blood  back  to  his  heart,  burn- 
ing tow  was  put  into  cuppiag-gl asses,  and  they  were  applied 
thus  heated  to  the  region  of  the  heart.  Such  are  the  paMtona 
of  thoee  who  have  never  felt  adversity,  especially  of  proud 
prinoea  who  know  not  how  to  discover  any  remedy.    The  fint 
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refuge,  in  such  a  case,  is. to  have  recourse  to  God,  to  consider 
whether  one  have  offended  Him  in  aught,  and  to  confess  one's 
misdeeds.  After  that,  what  does  great  good  is  to  converse  with 
some  friend,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  show  one's  grief  before  him, 
for  that  Ugh  tens  and  comforts  the  heart ;  and  not  at  any  rate 
to  take  the  course  the  duke  took  of  concealing  himself  and 
keeping  himself  solitary ;  he  was  so  terrible  to  his  own  folks 
that  none  durst  come  forward  to  give  him  any  comfort  or  coun- 
sel ;  but  all  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleased,  feeling  that,  if  they 
made  him  any  remonstrance,  it  would  be  the  worse  for  them." 
But  events  take  no  account  of  the  fears  and  weaknesses  of 
men.  Charles  learned  before  long  that  the  Swiss  were  not  his 
most  threatening  foes,  and  that  he  had  something  else  to  do 
instead  of  going  after  them  amongst  their  mountains.  During 
his  two  campaigns  against  them,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  Ren<^  IL, 
whom  he  had  despoiled  of  his  dominions  and  driven  from  Nancy, 
had  been  wandering  amongst  neighboring  princes  and  people  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  at  the  courts  of  Louis  XL 
and  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  on  visits  to  the  patricians  of 
Berne,  and  in  the  free  towns  of  the  Rhine*.  He  was  young, 
sprightly,  amiable,  and  brave ;  he  had  nowhere  met  with  great 
assistance,  but  he  had  been  well  received,  and  certain  promises 
had  been  made  him.  When  he  saw  the  contest  so  hotly  com- 
menced between  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Swiss,  he  res- 
olutely put  himself  at  the  service  of  the  republican  mountain- 
eers, fought  for  them  in  their  ranks,  and  powerfully  contributed 
to  their  victory  at  Morat.  The  defeat  of  Charles  and  his  re- 
treat to  his  castle  of  La  Riviere  gave  Ren^  new  hopes,  and 
gained  him  some  credit  amongst  the  powers  which  had  hitherto 
merely  testified  towards  him  a  good  will  of  but  little  value ; 
and  his  partisans  in  Lorraine  recovered  confidence  in  his  for- 
tunes. One  day,  as  he  was  at  his  prayers  in  a  church,  a  rich 
widow,  Madame  Walther,  came  up  to  him  in  her  mantle  and 
hood,  made  him  a  deep  reverence,  and  handed  him  a  purse  of 
gold  to  help  him  in  winning  back  his  duchy.     The  city  of  Stras- 
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bourg  gave  him  some  cannon,  four  hundred  cavalry,  and  ei^ht 
hundred  infantry;  l»uiji  XI.  lent  him  Mime  money;  and  Uen^ 
tieforc  long  found  hiniM*lf  in  a  iMwitiuii  to  mim*  a  i»maU  army  and 
rotake  Epinal,  Saint- Di^,  Vaudemont,  and  the  majority  of  the 
amall  towmi  in  Ixirraine.  He  then  went  and  hud  liiege  to  Nancy. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  liad  left  there  an  governor  Jt»hii  de 
Uubempri^  lord  of  HiAvre*,  with  a  ftH*hle  garriiion,  which  num- 
bered ainongut  ita  ranka  three  hundretl  Knglijih,  |>irke<l  men. 
Sire  de  Bidvrea  sent  roeaaago  after  nie»iuige  to  Cliarh^x,  who  did 
not  even  reply  to  him.  The  town  waa  Mhort  of  provLsioiiA ;  thi> 
garrinon  wa«  dispirited ;  and  the  commanth'r  of  the  Kn^li»h  woa 
killed.  Sire  »le  Bi^^vre3^  a  loyal  horvaiit,  hut  a  iwildier  of  hut 
little  energy,  detenninetl  to  capitulate.  On  the  t>th  of  October, 
1476,  he  evacuate<l  the  place  at  the  head  of  hln  men.  all  nafe  in 
(>enton  and  pro|>erty.  At  lUght  of  him  Item*  di^tmountod.  and 
lu&ndiMimely  went  forwanl  to  meet  him,  naying,  *•  Sir,  my  goo<l 
uncle,  I  thank  you  for  having  »o  courteously  govenie<l  my 
duchy ;  if  you  find  it  agreeable  to  remain  with  me,  you  shall 
fare  the  same  aa  myself."  *'Sir,**  answere<l  Sire  de  Bi<>vri*H,  ••  1 
ho|>e  that  you  will  not  think  ill  of  me  for  thiji  war;  I  very  much 
winh  that  my  lord  of  Burgundy  ha^l  never  U^gun  it,  and  1  am 
much  afraid  tluit  neither  he  nor  I  will  see  the  cml  of  it.** 

Sire  de  Bi(^vri*»  had  no  idea  how  true  a  prophet  he  waa. 
Almost  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  capitulating,  Duke 
Cliarlea,  throwing  oflf  hta  sombre  afiathy,  was  once  mtire  entering 
Lorrmine  with  all  the  troofia  he  could  collect,  and  on  the  22d  of 
October  he  in  hia  tuni  went  and  hiid  siege  to  Nancy.  Duke 
Hen6,  not  considering  himself  in  a  fiosition  to  maintain  the  con- 
test with  only  such  forces  as  he  had  witli  him,  determined  to 
quit  Nancy  in  penon  and  go  in  aearoh  of  re-enforcementa  at  a 
distAOoe,  at  the  same  time  leaving  in  the  town  a  not  very  nu- 
merous but  a  devote<l  garrison,  which,  together  with  the  inhab- 
itanta,  promised  to  hold  out  for  two  months.  And  it  did  hold 
out  whilst  Rentf  waa  visiting  Smabourg,  Berne,  Zurich,  and 
Lucerne,  presenting  himself  before  the  oounctla  of  these  pettj 
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republics  with,  in  order  to  please  them,  a  tame  bear  behind  him, 
which  he  left  at  the  doors,  and  promising,  thanks  to  Louis  XL's 
agents  in  Switzerland,  extraordinary  pay.  He  thus  obtained 
auxiliaries  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand  fighting  men.  He 
had,  moreover,  in  the  very  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a 
secret  ally,  an  Italian  condottiere^  the  Count  of  Campo-Basso, 
who,  either  from  personal  hatred  or  on  grounds  of  interest,  was 
betraying  the  master  to  whom  he  had  bound  himself.  The  year 
before,  he  had  made  an  offer  to  Louis  XL  to  go  over  to  him  with 
his  troops  during  a  battle,  or  to  hand  over  to  him  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  dead  or  alive.  Louis  mistrusted  the  traitor,  and  sent 
Charles  notice  of  the  offers  made  by  Campo-Basso.  But  Charles 
mistrusted  Louis's  information,  and  kept  Campo-Basso  in  his 
service.  A  little  before  the  battle  of  Morat  Louis  had  thought 
better  of  his  scruples  or  his  doubts,  and  had  accepted,  with  the 
compensation  of  a  pension,  the  kind  offices  of  Campo-Basso. 
When  the  war  took  place  in  Lorraine,  the  condottiere,  whom 
Duke  Charles  liad  one  day  grossly  insulted,  entered  into  com- 
munication with  Duke  Rene  also,  and  took  secret  measures  for 
insuring  the  failure  of  the  Burgundian  attempts  upon  Nancy. 
Such  was  the  position  of  the  two  princes  and  the  two  armies, 
when,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1477,  Rene,  having  returned  with 
re-enforcements  to  Lorraine,  found  himself  confronted  with 
Charles,  who  was  still  intent  upon  the  siege  of  Nancy.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  assembled  his  captains.  "  Well!"  said  he, 
"  since  these  drunken  scoundrels  are  upon  us,  and  are  coming 
here  to  look  for  meat  and  drink,  what  ought  we  to  do  ?  "  The 
majority  of  those  present  were  of  opinion  that  the  right  thing 
to  do  was  to  fall  back  into  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  there  to 
recruit  the  enfeebled  army.  '*Duke  Rene,"  they  said,  "is  poor; 
he  will  not  be  able  to  bear  very  long  the  expense  of  the  war, 
and  his  allies  will  leave  him  as  soon  as  he  has  no  more  money ; 
wait  but  a  little,  and  success  is  certain."  Charles  flew  into  a 
passion.  "My  father  and  I,"  said  he,  "knew  how  to  thrash 
these  Lorrainers  ;  and  we  will  make  them  remember  it.     By  St. 
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George !  I  will  not  flj  before  a  boy,  before  Ren^  of  Vaudemont, 
wht>  is  coming  at  tlie  head  uf  thiii  «cuin.  lie  ban  not  no  many 
men  witli  him  oa  (leoplu  think ;  the  (Jcnnafiii  have  no  idea  of 
leaving  their  stoves  in  winter.  This  evening  we  will  deliver 
the  assault  against  the  town,  and  to-morrow  wo  will  give  battle.** 
And  the  next  day,  January  the  Tub,  the  Iwttle  did  take  place, 
in  the  plain  of  Nancy.  The  Duke  of  Burgumly  ON^unitHl  his 
annor  very  early  in  the  nioniing.  When  he  put  on  his  hidmct, 
the  gilt  lion,  which  fonned  the  crest  of  it,  fell  off.  **  That  is  a 
sign  from  (tod !  *'  siud  he ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  went  and  drew 
up  his  army  in  line  of  Imttle.  The  day  but  one  before,  Campo- 
liastto  bod  drawn  off  his  tn)o|>s  to  a  conHidcrablc  dij«tance :  and 
he  presentcMl  himself  before  Duke  Ren<^,  having  taken  off  his 
red  scarf  and  his  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  and  being  quite  ready, 
he  said,  to  give  proofs  of  his  zeal  cm  the  sjkU.  Item'  s|M>ke 
alMut  it  to  his  Swiss  captains.  **  Wc  liave  no  mind,**  said  they. 
**  to  have  this  traitor  of  an  Italian  fighting  beside  us ;  our  fa- 
thers never  ma«le  use  of  such  folk  or  such  practices  in  onler  to 
conquer.**  .\nd  (*am|»o-Basso  held  aloof.  The  l»attle  U^n  in 
gloomy  weather,  and  beneath  heavy  flakes  of  snow,  laHt^^l  l>ut  a 
short  time,  and  was  not  at  all  munlen^us  in  the  actual  conflict, 
but  the  puntuit  was  terrible.  ('am|M>- Basso  and  his  troo|is  held 
the  bridge  of  liouxit^res,  by  which  the  Uurgundian  fugitives 
would  want  to  |iass;  and  the  l«<irniiners  of  Kent''  and  bin  S\ii.*«s 
and  German  allies  »i*oure<l  the  c«juntry,  killing  aU  with  wht»m 
they  fell  in.  Kend  retunie<l  to  Nancy  in  the  midst  of  a  |>opula- 
tion  whom  his  viet^iry  had  delivered  fnmi  famine  as  well  as  war. 
**To  sliow  him  wliat  sufferings  they  had  endured,'*  sa\*s  M.  de 
Barante,  **  they  eonceiv(*d  the  idea  of  piling  up  in  a  heap,  before 
the  door  of  his  hostel,  the  heads  of  the  hones,  dogs,  mules,  cata, 
and  other  unclean  animals  which  had  for  several  weeks  past 
been  the  only  food  of  the  liesieged.**  When  the  first  burst  of 
joy  was  over,  the  (juestion  was,  what  hud  become  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy ;  noliody  had  a  notion  ;  and  his  body  was  not 
found  amongst  the  dead  in  any  of  the  places  where  his  moat 
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valiant  and  faithful  warriors  had  fallen.  The  rumor  ran  that  he 
was  not  -dead ;  some  said  that  one  of  his  servants  had  picked 
him  up  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  taking  care  of 
him,  none  knew  where ;  and  according  to  others,  a  German  lord 
had  made  him  prisoner,  and  carried  him  off  beyond  the  Rhine. 
"  Take  good  heed,"  said  many  people,  "  how  ye  comport  your- 
selves otherwise  than  if  he  were  still  alive,  for  his  vengeance 
would  be  terrible  on  his  return."  On  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  the  battle,  the  Count  of  Campo-Basso  brought  to  Duke 
Ren^  a  young  Roman  page  who,  he  said,  had  from  a  distance 
seen  his  master  fall,  and  could  easily  find  the  spot  again.  Under 
his  guidance  a  move  was  made  towards  a  pond  hard  by  the 
town  ;  and  there,  half  buried  in  the  slush  of  the  pond,  were 
some  dead  bodies,  lying  stripped.  A  poor  washerwoman, 
amongst  the  rest,  had  joined  in  the  sea,rch ;  she  saw  the  glitter 
of  a  jewel  in  the  ring  upon  one  of  the  fingers  of  a  corpse  whose 
face  was  not  visible ;  she  went  forward,  turned  the  body  over, 
and  at  once  cried,  '*  Ah  !  my  prince  !  "  There  was  a  rush  to  the 
spot  immediately.  As  the  head  was  being  detached  from  the 
ice  to  which  it  stuck,  the  skin  came  off,  and  a  large  wound  was 
discovered.  On  examining  the  body  with  care,  it  was  unhesi- 
tatingly recognized  to  be  that  of  Charles,  by  his  doctor,  by  his 
chaplain,  by  Oliver  do  la  Marche,  his  chamberlain,  and  by  sev- 
eral grooms  of  the  chamber;  and  certain  marks,  such  as  the  scar 
of  the  wound  he  had.  received  at  Montlhery,  and  the  loss  of  two 
teeth,  put  their  assertion  beyond  a  doubt.  As  soon  as  Duke 
Rene  knew  that  they  had  at  last  found  the  body  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  he  had  it  removed  to  the  town,  and  laid  on  a  bed 
of  state  of  black  velvet,  under  a  canopy  of  black  satin.  It  was 
dressed  in  a  garment  of  white  satin  ;  a  ducal  crown,  set  with 
precious  stones,  was  placed  on  the  disfigured  brow ;  the  lower 
limbs  were  cased  in  scarlet,  and  on  the  heels  were  gilded  spurs. 
The  Duke  of  Lorraine  went  and  sprinkled  holy  water  on  the 
corpse  of  his  unhappy  rival,  and,  taking  the  dead  hand  beneath 
the  pall,  "Ah!  dear  cousin,"  said  he,   with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
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**  BULj  God  be  pleased  to  receive  your  soul !  Vou  have  cauaed 
ua  many  woea  and  soirowH !  **  Then  he  kiiiacd  the  hand,  fell  on 
hia  kneea,  and  remaineil  praying  for  the  space  of  a  ^uartvr  of  an 
hour.  The  corpaa  war.  with  all  atate,  taken  up  and  removed  to 
the  church  of  St.  George,  where  it  rented  until  l.V>U,  the  \ear 
in  whifh  Charles  V.  (the  em|K»ror),  hin  great -grandson,  had  it 
trani*frrre<l  to  linigCH,  wh«To  lh»-rf  wum  written  over  hiM  tonih, — 

**  Here  lieth  the  m«iiit  high,  mighty,  and  magnnnimonii  prince, 
CharlcH,  Duke  of  liurguntly  .  .  .  the  which.  Inking  mightily 
emlowe<l  with  Htrength,  lirmn«*Hfi.  and  nitignnnimity,  pntKperrd 
s  while  in  high  eiiterpriM*H,  IkattK*^,  and  viitoricii,  oh  well  at 
Montlh<^ry,  in  Normandy,  in  Artoin,  and  it;  Lirgi*  o-h  eliiewhere, 
until  fortune,  turning  her  back  on  him,  thun  cruHlii>4l  him  U*fure 
Nancy/' 

Nearly  a  hundreil  yean*  after  the  tieath  of  (*liarlf;%  th^  Fi*i»h, 
or  tht  /?>/«/,  or  th*"  TrrriM^,  —  for  all  three  nanien  \v«-re  given 
him  in  hin  lifetime,  —  hin  gn*at-grantliMin.  Charleii  V.,  eiudd  in- 
scrilM}  u|K)n  hill  tomb,  that  **  fortune  alone,  turning  her  Itark  <m 
him,  thu»  cnwhe<l  him  l>eforc  Noncy  ;  *'  but  the  most  clear- 
sightcil  amongst  the  contcm|Minirie!t  of  the  laitt  I>uke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  man,  mcMt  surely,  who  knew  him  liest,  that  iii, 
Philip  de  Commynes,  has  pronouncc<l  judgment  on  the  matter 
with  more  free<lom  and  more  truth,  without  U'ing  too  severe. 
"  I  saw  him,'*  sa)**  he,  **  a  great  and  honorable  prince,  as  much 
esteemed  for  a  time  amongst  his  neighbors  as  any  prince  in 
Christendom,  or  peradventure  more.  I  saw  no  cause  for  the 
which  he  should  have  incurred  the  wrath  of  God,  if  not  that  all 
the  favors  and  honors  he  received  in  this  world,  he  deemed  tliat 
they  all  came  of  his  own  sense  and  virtue,  without  attributing 
them  to  God,  as  he  was  bSund  to  do.  For,  in  truth,  he  had  in 
him  good  and  virtuous  parts ;  no  prince  ever  surpassed  him  in 
the  desire  of  feeding  his  people  well,  and  keeping  them  well 
ordere<l ;  though  his  benefactions  were  not  very  large,  because 
1m  had  a  mind  that  every  one  should  feel  somewhat  of  them. 
Never  did  any  more  freely  give  audience  to  servaDts  and  subjeota 
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For  the  time  that  I  kne\v  him  he  was  not  cruel ;  but  he  became 
80  before  his  death,  and  that  was  a  bad  omen  for  a  long  existence. 
He  was  very  sumptuous  in  dress  and  in  all  other  matters,  and  a 
little  too  much  so.  He  showed  very  great  honor  to  ambassadors 
and  foreign  folks ;  they  were  right  well  feasted  and  entertained 
by  him.  He  was  desirous  of  great  glory,  and  it  was  that  more 
than  ought  else  that  brought  him  into  his  wars ;  he  would 
have  been  right  glad  to  be  like  to  those  ancient  princes  of  whom 
there  has  been  so  much  talk  after  their  death ;  he  was  as  bold 
a  man  as  any  that  reigned  in  his  day.  .  .  .  After  the  long 
felicity  and  great  riches  of  this  house  of  Burgundy,  and  after 
three  great  princes,  good  and  wise,  who  had  lasted  six  score 
years  and  more  in  good  sense  and  virtue,  God  gave  this  people 
the  Duke  Charles,  who  kept  them  constantly  in  great  war, 
travail,  and  expense,  and  almost  as  much  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer. Many  rich  and  comfortable  folks  were  dead  or  ruined  in 
prison  during  these  wars.  The  great  losses  began  in  front  of 
Neuss,  and  continued  through  three  or  four  battles  up  to  the 
hour  of  his  death ;  and  at  that  hour  all  the  strength  of  his 
country  was  sapped  ;  and  dead,  or  ruined,  or  captive,  were  all 
who  could  or  would  have  defended  the  dominions  and  the 
honor  of  his  house.  Thus  it  seems  that  this  loss  was  an  equal 
set-off  to  the  time  of  their  felicity.  Please  God  to  forgive  Duke 
Charles  his  sins!" 

To  this  pious  wish  of  Commynes,  after  so  judicious  a  sketch, 
we  may  add  another:  Please  God  that  people  may  no  more 
suffer  themselves  to  be  taken  captive  by  the  corrupting  and 
ruinous  pleasures  procured  for  them  by  their  masters'  grand 
but  wicked  or  foolish  enterprises,  and  may  learn  to  give  to  the 
men  who  govern  them  a  glory  in  proportion  to  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  their  deeds,  and  b}'  no  means  to  the  noise  they 
make  and  the  risks  they  sow  broadcast  around  them  ! 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Rash  was  for  Louis 
XL  an  unexpected  and  unhoped-for  blessing,  and  one  in  which 
he  could  scarcely  believe.     The  news  reached  him  on  the  9th 
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of  Jaoiutr}',  at  th«  eautle  of  PloMW-l^Toura,  by  the  tnoditini 
of  A  courier  sent  to  him  by  George  de  U  Trt*rooi)lc,  Sire  dc 
Craon,  commanding  hin  troops  on  the  frontier  of  Ixirrain*). 
**Iiiaomuch  as  this  hoiue  of  Buf^undy  wan  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  the  otheni,'*  «ay»  Commyne*,  •»  wem  tlie  pleiuiiire 
great  for  the  king  more  than  all  the  othent  t()gothcr  ;  it  wim 
the  joy  of  seeing  himself  set  aU)ve  all  thtwe  h«*  hatetl.  and 
slxive  his  princifMil  foes;  it  might  well  seem  to  him  tluit  li** 
would  never  in  his  life  nu*et  any  to  gninsay  him  in  h'ti^  king- 
«h>m,  or  in  the  neighborhoiMl  n4*ar  him.**  lie  rrplitnl  tin*  Mime 
day  to  Sire  de  Craon,  '*  Sir  (\mnt,  my  giXKl  friend.  I  havo  rv 
eeived  your  letters,  and  the  good  news  you  have  liroiight  to 
my  knowhnlge,  ftir  which  I  thank  yttu  as  mmli  as  I  am  able. 
Now  is  tiie  time  for  you  to  cmplny  all  your  five  natural  u  its  to 
put  the  duehy  and  oountship  of  liurgundy  in  my  hands.  And. 
to  that  end,  plaee  yours«*lf  with  your  luind  ami  the  gc»vernor 
of  (*liam|iiigne,  if  sti  l»e  that  the  Duke  of  liurgundy  in  dead, 
within  the  saitl  rountry,  and  take  rare,  for  the  dear  love  you 
lN*ar  me,  that  yi>u  maintain  amongst  the  men  of  war  tin*  In-^t 
onler,  just  as  if  you  were  inside  I'ariH  ;  and  make  kn<»wn  to 
them  that  I  am  mindtnl  to  treat  them  and  krcp  them  U>tter 
than  any  in  my  kingdom  ;  and  that,  in  rt*}»|H'<-t  of  our  god- 
cUughter,  I  liave  an  intention  of  completing  th<'  marriiige  that 
I  luiYe  already  had  in  contemplation  lietween  my  l(»nl  the 
dauphin  and  her.  Sir  Count,  1  consider  it  untlerstocxl  that 
you  will  not  enter  the  said  iv>nntr}',  or  make  montitm  of  that 
which  is  written  above,  unleas  the  Duke  of  Burgun<Iy  l>e  dead. 
And,  in  any  caae,  I  pray  you  to  serve  me  in  accordance  witli 
the  confidence  I  luive  in  you.     And  adieu  !  ** 

Beneath  the  discreet  roaerve  inspired  by  a  remnant  of  doubt 
oonceming  the  death  of  his  enemy,  this  letter  contained  the 
caseoce  of  Ixmia  XI.*8  grand  and  vcr}*  natural  stroke  of  policy. 
Charles  the  Rash  had  left  only  a  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
aole  heiraas  of  all  his  dominions.  To  annex  this  magnificent 
h«ritago  to  the  crown  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  the  heireaa 
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with  the  dauphin  who  was  one  day  to  be  Charles  VIII.,  was 
clearly  for  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  as  well  as  of  the 
French  kingship,  and  such  had,  accordingly,  been  Louis  XL's 
first  idea.  "  When  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  still  alive," 
says  Commynes,  "  many  a  time  spoke  the  king  to  me  of  what 
he  would  do  if  the  duke  should  happen  to  die ;  and  he  spoke 
most  reasonably,  saying  that  he  would  try  to  make  a  match 
between  his  son  (who  is  now  our  king)  and  the  said  duke's 
daughter  (who  was  afterwards  Duchess  of  Austria)  ;  and  if  she 
were  not  minded  to  hear  of  it  for  that  my  lord,  the  dauphin, 
was  much  younger  than  she,  he  would  essay  to  get  her  married 
to  some  younger  lord  of  this  realm,  for  to  keep  her  and  her  sub- 
jects in  amity,  and  to  recover  without  dispute  that  which  he 
claimed  as  his  ;  and  still  was  the  said  lord  on  this  subject  a 
week  before  he  knew  of  the  said  duke's  death.  .  .  .  Howbeit  it 
seems  that  the  king  our  master  took  not  hold  of  matters  by  the 
end  by  which  he  should  have  taken  hold  for  to  come  out  trium- 
phant, and  to  add  to  his  crown  all  those  great  lordships,  either 
by  sound  title  or  by  marriage,  as  easily  he  might  have  done." 

Commynes  does  not  explain  or  specify  clearly  the  mistake 
with  which  he  reproaches  his  master.  Louis  XL,  in  spite  of 
his  sound  sense  and  correct  appreciation,  generally,  of  the  po- 
litical interests  of  France  and  of  his  crown,  allowed  himself  on 
this  great  occasion  to  be  swayed  by  secondary  considerations 
and  personal  questions.  His  son's  marriage  with  the  heiress 
of  Burgundy  might  cause  some  embarrassment  in  his  relations 
with  Edward  IV.,  King  of  England,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
the  dauphin  as  a  husband  for  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was 
already  sometimes  called,  in  England,  the  dauphiness.  In  1477, 
at  the  death  of  the  duke  her  father,  Mar}^  of  Burgundy  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  Charles,  the  dauphin,  was  barely  eight. 
There  was  another  question,  a  point  of  feudal  law,  as  to 
whether  Burgundy,  properly  so  called,  was  a  fief  which  women 
could  inherit,  or  a  fief  which,  in  default  of  a  male  heir,  must 
lapse  to  the  suzerain.      Several  of  the  Flemish  towns  which 
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belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  weary  of  his  wars 
and  hb  violence,  and  nhowed  an  inclination  to  |»ass  over  to  tiie 
iiway  of  the  King  of  France.  All  them>  facts  offertnl  pretextA, 
opportunities,  and  chances  of  success  for  that  course  of  ego- 
tistical preteni»ion  and  cunning  intrigue  in  which  Louis  de- 
lighted and  felt  confident  uf  hin  ahility  :  and  into  it  he  plunge<l 
after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Ho-nh.  Though  he  still  Hpoke 
of  his  desire  of  marrying  his  iwin,  the  dauphin,  to  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  it  was  no  longer  his  dominant  and  ever-present  idea. 
Instead  of  taking  {mins  to  win  the*  gcKxl  will  an<l  the  heart  of 
Mary  her»elf,  he  lalM)rr<l  with  his  usual  zc>al  and  nddrens  to 
dispute  her  rights,  to  desfxiil  her  hruiMjurly  of  one  or  another 
town  in  her  dominions,  to  tamfM^r  %vith  her  wrvnnt!*,  or  «-xcite 
against  th«'m  the  wrath  of  the  lK>piilnrc.  Two  of  the  mtwt 
devote<l  an<l  nuwt  al»le  amongi^t  them.  Iliit^»nci,  rhnncrllor  of 
Burgundy,  and  Sire  d*IIumlien*<»urt.  \%vrv  the  victiniA  of  l^>ui» 
XI. *s  hostile  mana*uvres  and  of  hlind  luitretl  on  the  fiart  of 
the  (thentese  ;  and  all  the  l*rinrc*KM  Mary's  i»asitionAte  entrvaties 
were  powerless  l>otli  with  the  king  and  with  the  Flemings  to 
save  them  from  the  st-aflfnld.  And  m>  Mark*,  altirnately  threat- 
ened or  du|>ed,  attacke<l  in  her  just  rights  or  outragi^l  in  her  af- 
fections, being  driven  to  extremity,  exhibite<l  a  reM>lution  never 
to  liecoroe  the  daughter  of  a  prince  unworthy  <»f  the  confidence 
she,  poor  or]>han,  had  placcnl  in  the  spiritual  tie  which  marked 
him  out  as  her  protector.  "  I  understand,**  said  she,  ••  that  my 
fiither  had  arranged  my  marriage  with  the  emi»err>r*s  son ;  I 
have  no  mind  for  any  other.**  Ix>uis  in  his  alarm  trie<l  all  sorU 
nf  means,  seiluctivo  and  violent,  to  prevent  such  a  revcme. 
He  went  in  perK>n  amongst  the  Walloon  and  Flemish  provinces 
belonging  to  Mary.  ••  That  I  come  into  this  countr>-,*'  said  be 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Quesnoy,  '*  is  for  nothing  but  the  interests 
of  Mdlle.  dc  Burgundy,  my  well-beloved  cousin  and  god-daugh- 
ter. ...  Of  her  wicked  advisers  some  would  have  her  espouse 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Cleres;  but  he  is  a  prince  of  far  too 
little  lustre  for  so  illustrious  a  princess;  I  know  that  be  has  a 
▼OL.  ui.  51 
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bad  sore  on  his  leg ;  he ,  is  a  drunkard,  like  all  Gevmans,  and, 
after  drinking,  he  will  break  his  glass  over  her  head,  and  beat 
her.  Others  would  ally  her  with  the  English,  the  kingdom's 
old  enemies,  who  all  lead  bad  lives :  there  are  some  who  would 
give  her  for  her  husband  the  emperor's  son,  but  those  princes 
of  the  imperial  house  are  the  most  avaricious  in  the  world  ; 
they  will  carry  off  Mdlle.  de  Burgundy  to  Germany,  a  strange 
land  and  a  coarse,  where  she  will  know  no  consolation,  whilst 
your  land  of  Hainault  will  be  left  without  any  lord  to  govern 
and  defend  it.  If  my  fair  cousin  were  well  advised,  she  would 
espouse  the  dauphin  ;  you  speak  French,  you  Walloon  people ; 
you  want  a  prince  of  France,  not  a  German.  As  for  me,  I  es- 
teem the  folks  of  Hainault  more  than  any  nation  in  the  world  ; 
there  is  none  more  noble,  and  in  my  sight  a  hind  of  Hainault  is 
worth  more  than  a  grand  gentleman  of  any  other  country." 
At  the  very  time  that  he  was  using  such  flattering  language  to 
the  good  folks  of  Hainault,  he  was  writing  to  the  Count  de 
Dampmartin,  whom  he  had  charged  with  the  repression  of  in- 
surrection in  the  country-parts  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  "  Sir 
Grand  Master,  I  send  you  some  mowers  to  cut  down  the  crop 
you  wot  off ;  put  them,  I  pray  you,  to  work,  and  spare  not  some 
casks  of  wine  to  set  them  drinking,  and  to  make  them  drunk. 
I  pray  you,  my  friend,  let  there  be  no  need  to  return  a  second 
time  to  do  the  mowing,  for  you  are  as  much  crown-officer  as  I 
am,  and,  if  I  am  king,  you  are  grand  master."  Dampmartin 
executed  the  king's  orders  without  scruple ;  and  at  the  season 
of  harvest  the  Flemish  country-places  were  devastated.  "  Lit- 
tle birds  of  heaven,"  cries  the  Flemish  chronicler  Molinet,  "  ye 
who  are  wont  to  haunt  our  fields  and  rejoice  our  hearts  with 
your  amorous  notes,  now  seek  out  other  countries ;  get  ye 
hence  from  our  tillages,  for  the  king  of  the  mowers  of  France 
hath  done  worse  to  us  than  do  the  tempests." 

All  the  efforts  of  Louis  XL,  his  winning  speeches,  and  his 
ruinous  deeds,  did  not  succeed  in  averting  the  serious  check 
he  dreaded.     On  the  18th  of  August,  1477,  seven  months  after 
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the  Utile  of  Naocj  and  the  death  of  Charles  the  Riuih,  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  I1I.«  arrived 
at  Ghent  to  wihI  Mary  of  Hur^intly.  **  The  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  hitf  betrothed/*  say  tlio  Flemiiih  chrtiniclem,  **they  both 
lient  down  to  the  (^^und  and  turnetl  sa  fiale  as  death  —  a  iiign 
of  mutual  love  according  to  («ome,  nn  omen  of  unhBppinc*Hi( 
aceortling  to  othem.**  Next  day,  August  19,  the  marriu^t*  xviut 
celebrate<l  with  great  iiiroplirity  in  the  chaiM*l  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville  ;  and  Maximilian  nwore  to  res|HM!t  the  privih»ge«  of  (ihent. 
A  few  davH  aftorwanU  he  ren<*\%e<l  the  itanii*  osth  at  HrugrH,  in 
the  midi*t  of  fleeomtionii  Itearitig  the  m(Ml(>iit  device,  *'  MoKt 
glorious  prince,  defend  us  lent  we  |»eriiih  "  (  GhriotiMfimr  ftnn- 
crp»^  drfrnth  mo»  mr  prrramms).  Not  only  did  I^ouim  \I.  thu« 
fail  in  hi*  fimt  wimr  design  of  intH>riHiniting  wiili  Fnuirr,  by 
nieaiiK  of  a  marriage  lietxveen  hi*  H4»n  the  dauphin  and  l*rinc<*Hii 
Mary,  the  heritage  of  the  Duke*  of  liurgun<ly,  but  he  nuffered 
the  heireiM  and  a  great  |uirt  of  the  heritage  to  |kaiM  into  the 
hand*  of  the  i«on  of  the  (fennnn  eni|>eror :  and  tbiTrbv  he 
|iav(Hl  the  way  for  that  detcrmininl  rivalry  iN'iwpcn  the  hou*4>* 
of  France  an<l  Au*tria,  which  wa*  a  iiource  of  *o  many  <Iangeni 
and  woes  to  liuth  *tateai  during  thn*e  centurie*.  It  i*  *nid  that 
in  174 '»,  when  I#oui*  XV.,  after  the  liattle  of  Fontonoy,  entcre*! 
Bruges  catheilral,  he  remarked,  a*  he  gaze<I  on  the  tomlw  of  the 
Austro-Bur^undian  prince*,  *•  There  i*  the  origin  of  all  our 
wart.**  In  vain,  when  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  and  Mary 
was  complete<l,  did  !4«>ui*  XI.  attempt  to  Mniggle  a^niuHt  bis 
new  and  dangerous  neighUir  ;  hi*  cam|mign*  in  the  Flemish 
provinces,  in  1478  and  1479,  luul  no  great  re*ult ;  he  lost,  on 
the  7th  of  August,  1479,  the  liattlc  of  Guinegate,  lietween  St. 
Oroer  and  Th^rouanne  ;  and  before  long,  tired  of  war,  which 
was  not  his  favorite  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  abilities,  he 
ended  by  concluding  with  Maximilian  a  truce  at  first,  and 
then  a  peace,  which  in  spite  of  aolkie  conditionals  favorable  to 
Prance,  left  the  principal  and  the  fatal  conHequcocea  of  the 
Austro-BuiguDdian  marriage  to  take  full  effect.     Thia  eveot 
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marked  the  stoppage  of, that  great,  national  policy  which .  had 
prevailed  during  the  first  part  of  Louis  XL's  reign.  Joan  of 
Arc  and  Charles  VIL  had  driven  the  English  from  France  ;  and 
for  sixteen  years  Louis  XL  had,  by  fighting  and  gradually  de- 
stroying the  great  vassals  who  made  alliance  with  them,  prevented 
them  from  regaining  a  footing  there.  That  was  work  as  salu- 
tary as  it  was  glorious  for  the  nation  and  the  French  kingship. 
At  the  death  of  Charles  the  Rash,  the  work  was  accomplished ; 
Louis  XL  was  the  only  power  left  in  France,  without  any  great 
peril  from  without,  and  without  any  great  rival  within  ;  but  he 
then  fell  under  the  sway  of  mistaken  ideas  and  a  vicious  spirit. 
The  infinite  resources  of  his  mind,  the  agreeableness  of  his  con- 
versation, his  perseverance  combined  with  the  pliancy  of  his 
will,  the  services  he  was  rendering  France,  the  successes  he  in 
the  long  run  frequently  obtained,  and  his  ready  apparent  resig- 
nation under  his  reverses,  for  a  while  made  up  for  or  palliated 
his  faults,  his  falsehoods,  his  perfidies,  his  iniquities  ;  but  when 
evil  is  predominant  at  the  bottom  of  a  man's  soul,  he  cannot 
do  w^ithout  youth  and  success ;  he  cannot  make  head  against 
age  and  decay,  reverse  of  fortune  and  the  approach  of  death  ; 
and  so  Louis  XL  when  old  in  years,  master-power  still  though 
beaten  in  his  last  game  of  policy,  appeared  to  all  as  he  really 
was  and  as  he  had  been  prediscerned  to  be  by  only  such  emi- 
nent observers  as  Commynes,  that  is,  a  crooked,  swindling, 
utterly  selfish,  vindictive,  cruel  man.  Not  only  did  he  hunt 
down  implacably  the  men  who,  after  having  served  him,  had 
betrayed  or  deserted  him  ;  he  revelled  in  the  vengeance  he  took 
and  the  sufferings  he  inflicted  on  them.  He  had  raised  to  the 
highest  rank  both  in  state  and  church  the  son  of  a  cobbler,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  a  tailor,  one  John  de  Balue,  born  in 
1421,  at  the  market-town  of  Angles,  in  Poitou.  After  having 
chosen  him,  as  an  intelligent  and  a  clever  young  priest,  for  his 
secretary  and  almoner,  Louis  made  him  successively  clerical 
councillor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  then  Bishop  of  Evreux, 
find  afterwards  cardinal ;    and  he  employed   him   in  his  most 
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priTftta  affairB.  It  wm  a  hobby  of  his  thun  to  make  the  fot- 
tunea  of  men  born  in  the  lowest  stations,  hoping  that,  hince 
they  would  owe  everything  to  him,  they  would  never  depend 
on  any  but  him.  It  is  sc*arccly  credilile  tluit  mi  keen  and  con- 
temptuous a  judge  of  human  natun*  could  have  reckoiie<l  un 
dependence  as  a  pledge  of  fitlelity.  And  in  tliiA  com;  Louin 
waa,  at  any  rate,  mistaken  ;  lialue  was  u  traitor  t(»  him,  snd 
in  1468,  at  the  very  time  of  the  incident  at  Pemnne,  lie  was 
aecretly  in  the  service  of  Duke  Charles  of  liurgundy,  and. 
betmye<l  to  him  the  interests  and  secrets  of  Win  master  and 
U*nefartor.  In  M^YJ  Ix)uis  ohtoineil  material  prtM»f  of  the 
treachery  ;  and  he  immiHliAtely  had  Hahu-  arre»te<l  and  put  on 
his  trial.  The  canlinal  confcsited  everything,  asking  only  to 
aee  the  king.  I^ouis  gave  him  an  interview  on  the  way  from 
AmUtiiM*  to  Notre-Ihinie  de  Clt^ry  ;  an*!  they  were  ob»ervcd,  it 
is  said,  conveniing  for  two  hours,  as  they  walk«'<l  together  on 
the  road.  'Hie  trial  and  condemnation  of  a  cardinal  by  a  civik 
tribuiml  was  a  serious  businesM  with  the  court  of  Rome.  Tlio 
king  sent  commiiMioners  to  ro|ie  Paul  II.:  the  ik)|»o  complaimnl 
of  the  pnK*e<lure,  but  amicably  snd  witli<iut  iMTnintence.  The 
ntrtlinal  was  in  priscm  at  I«4iches  ;  and  Umis  reiM>lve<l  to  leave 
him  there  forever,  without  any  more  fuMs.  Hut  at  the  same 
time  that,  out  of  regard  for  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  which  he 
had  himself  requested  of  the  |io|ie  for  the  culprit,  lie  diitiieUMtl 
with  the  legal  condemiuition  to  capital  puninlinient,  ho  was  U-nt 
upon  satisfying  his  vengeance,  and  u|)on  making  lialue  suffer  in 
peraou  for  hia  crime.  lie  therefore  had  him  confinc>d  in  a  cage; 
•*  eight  feet  broad,**  aa3rB  Comroynea,  '•  and  only  one  foot  higher 
than  a  man's  stature,  covered  with  iron  plates  outside  and 
inside,  and  fitted  with  terrible  Itars.'*  There  is  still  to  be  seen 
in  Lochea  caatle^  under  the  name  of  tkr  BaluM  eage^  that  instn*^ 
ment  of  prison-torture  which  the  canlinal,  it  ia  said,  himself  J 
inrented.  In  it  he  paaaed  eleven  years,  and  it  was  not  untH 
1480  that  he  was  let  out,  at  the  soliciution  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV:, 
to  whom   Louis    XL,  being  old  and  ill,  thought  he  could  not 
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possibly  refuse  this  favor.  He  remembered,  perhaps,  at  that 
time  how  that,  sixteen  years  before,  in  writing  to  his  lieutenant- 
general  in  Poitou  to  hand  over  to  Balue,  Bishop  of  Evreux, 
the  property  of  a  certain  abbey,  he  said,  ''He  is  a  devilish 
good  bishop  just  now ;  I  know  not  what  he  will  be  here- 
after." 

He  was  still  more  pitiless  towards  a  man  more  formidable  and 
less  subordinate,  both  in  character  and  origin,  than  Cardinal 
Balue.  Louis  of  Luxembourg,  Count  of  St.  Pol,  had  been  from 
his  youth  up  engaged  in  the  wars  and  intrigues  of  the  sover- 
eigns and  great  feudal  lords  of  Western  Europe  —  France, 
England,  Germany,  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  Lorraine.  From 
1433  to  1475  he  served  and  betrayed  them  all  in  turn,  seeking 
and  obtaining  favors,  incurring  and  braving  rancor,  at  one  time 
on  one  side  and  at  another  time  on  another,  acting  as  constable 
of  France  and  as  diplomatic  agent  for  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
raising  troops  and  taking  towns  for  Louis  XL,  for  Charles  the 
Rash,  for  Edward  IV.,  for  the  German  emperor,  and  trying 
nearly  always  to  keep  for  himself  what  he  had  taken  on  anoth- 
er's account.  The  truth  is,  that  he  was  constantly  occupied 
with  the  idea  of  making  for  himself  an  independent  dominion, 
and  becoming  a  great  sovereign.  ''  He  was,"  says  Duclos, 
"  powerful  from  his  possessions,  a  great  captain,  more  ambitious 
tlian  politic,  and,  from  his  ingratitude  and  his  perfidies,  worthy 
of  his  tragic  end."  His  various  patrons  grew  tired  at  last  of 
being  incessantly  taken  up  with  and  then  abandoned,  served 
and  then  betrayed  ;  and  they  mutually  interchanged  proofs  of 
the  desertions  and  treasons  to  which  they  had  been  victims.  In 
1475  Louis  of  Luxembourg  saw  a  storm  threatening  ;  and  he 
made  application  for  a  safe-conduct  to  Charles  the  Rash,  who 
had  been  the  friend  of  his  youth.  "  Tell  him,"  replied  Charles 
to  the  messenger,  "  that  he  has  forfeited  his  paper  and  his  hope 
as  well ;  "  and  he  gave  orders  to  detain  him.  As  soon  as  Louis 
XI.  knew  whither  the  constable  had  retired,  he  demanded  of 
the   Duke  of   Burgundy  to   give  him  up^  as  had  been  agreed 
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Itetireen  them.  **  I  have  need,**  said  he,  ^*  for  my  heavy  busi- 
noa,  of  a  head  like  hU  ;  **  and  he  added,  with  a  ghuAtly  smile, 
**  it  is  only  the  head  I  want ;  the  body  may  »tay  where  it  in.** 
On  the  24th  of  November,  1475,  the  oonMtnble  was,  accimlingly, 
«nven  lip  to  the  king ;  and  on  the  27th,  was  brought  to  I'uris. 
HU  trial,  bi*gun  forthwith,  was  soon  over  ;  he  hiniM'lf  acknowl- 
edged the  greater  |>art  of  what  wuii  imputed  to  him ;  and  on  tht* 
llHh  of  Decvmlier  he  was  brought  up  fnnn  the  Bastille  befort* 
the  (mrliament.  *•  My  loni  of  St.  Pol,"  said  the  chancellor 
to  him,  **  you  have  always  iuismhI  for  lK*ing  the  firnu^tit  lord 
in  the  realm  ;  yon  miu»t  not  Im-Iic  yourM'lf  to-day,  when  you 
have  more  need  than  ever  of  tinnnt*HM  and  courage  ;  "  and  he 
read  to  him  the  decree  which  sentenced  him  to  lose  his  hcoil 
that  very  day  on  tiie  Place  de  (Jreve.  *' That  in  a  mighty  honl 
MMitence,'*  said  tiie  constable  ;  **  I  pray  (icmI  that  I  may  sec  llini 
to-4lay.**  And  ho  underwent  execution  with  S4*tfiic  and  pioiiH 
firmness,  lie  was  of  an  e|KKdi  when  the  mont  criminal  enter- 
priites  did  not  always  prt*clude  piety.  I^iuis  XI.  dul  n<»t  look 
after  the  eoniitable's  accomplice)*.  **  lie  flew  at  the  headn,** 
says  DuchiM,  **and  wan  Rct  on  making  great  examples;  he  wna 
eonvinecHl  tlmt  noble  blood,  when  it  is  guilty,  should  Ik*  sIuhI 
rather  than  common  blocMl.  Nevertheletm  there  was  considered 
to  be  something  indecent  in  the  ce»»ion  by  the  king  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  of  the  constable's  possessioiiH.  It  s<*eni«Ml 
like  the  price  of  the  blood  of  an  unhappy  man.  who,  lieing 
rightfully  sacrificed  only  to  justice  and  public  tramiuillity,  ap- 
fieared  to  be  to  to  Yengeanoe«  ambition,  and  avarice.** 

In  August,  1477,  the  battle  of  Nancy  had  Uen  fought; 
diaries  the  Rash  had  lieen  kille<l ;  and  the  line  of  the  Dukes  of 
Bui^nndy  liad  been  extinguished.  Louis  XI.  remained  master 
of  the  battle-field  on  which  the  great  risks  and  great  scenes  of 
his  life  had  been  |>asse<l  through.  It  seemed  as  if  ho  ought  to 
fear  nothing  now,  and  that  the  day  for  clemency  hod  come. 
But  such  was  not  the  king's  opinion  ;  two  cruel  paasiona,  siia> 
uicioD   and   TengMiioe,  had   taken  poweMinp  of  his  sotd ;   be 
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remained  convinced,  not  without  reason,  that  nearly  all  the 
great  feudal  lords  who  had  been  his  foes  were  continuing  to 
conspire  against  him,  and  that  he  ought  not,  on  his  side,  ever 
to  cease  from  striving  against  them.  The  trial  of  the  consta- 
ble, St.  Pol,  had  confirmed  all  his  suspicions  ;  he  had  discov- 
ered thereby  traces  and  almost  proofs  of  a  design  for  a  long  time 
past  conceived  and  pursued  by  the  constable  and  his  associates 
—  the  design  of  seizing  the  king,  keeping  him  prisoner,  and 
setting  his  son,  the  dauphin,  on  the  throne,  with  a  regency 
composed  of  a  council  of  lords.  Amongst  the  declared  or  pre- 
sumed adherents  of  this  project,  the  king  had  found  James 
d'Armagnac,  Duke  of  Nemours,  the  companion  and  friend  of 
his  youth;  for  his  father,  the  Count  of  Pardiac,  had  been 
governor  to  Louis,  at  that  time  dauphin.  Louis,  on  becoming 
king,  had  loaded  James  d'Armagnac  with  favors ;  had  raised 
his  countship  of  Nemours  to  a  duchy-peerage  of  France ;  had 
married  him  to  Louise  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  the  Count  of 
Maine  and  niece  of  King  Ren^.  The  new  Duke  of  Nemours 
entered,  nevertheless,  into  the  League  of  Common  Weal  against 
the  king.  Having  been  included,  in  1465,  with  the  other 
chiefs  of  the  league  in  the  treaty  of  Conflans,  and  reconciled 
with  the  king,  the  Duke  of  Nemours  made  oath  to  him,  in 
the  Sainte-Chapelle,  to  always  be  to  him  a  good,  faithful,  and 
loyal  subject,  and  thereby  obtained  the  governorship  of  Paris 
and  Ue-de-France.  But,  in  1469,  he  took  part  in  the  revolt  of 
his  cousin.  Count  John  d'Armagnac,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
in  communication  with  the  English ;  and  having  been  van- 
quished by  the  Count  de  Dampmartin,  he  had  need  of  a  fresh 
pardon  from  the  king,  which  he  obtained  on  renouncing  the 
privileges  of  the  peerage  if  he  should  offend  again.  He  then 
withdrew  within  his  own  domains,  and  there  lived  in  tran- 
quillity and  popularity,  but  still  keeping  up  secret  relations 
with  his  old  associates,  especialh^  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  the  constable  of  St.  Pol.  In  1476,  during  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy's  first  campaign  against  the  Swiss,  the  more  or  less 
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AoUve  participation  of  the  Duke  of  Nemoura  with  the  kiiig^s 
enemies  appeared  to  I^ui«  no  grave,  that  he  gave  orders  to  hin 
•on-iti-law,  Peter  of  Bourbon,  Sire  de  Beuujeu,  to  go  and  beiiiege 
him  in  hi«  castle  of  Carlat,  in  Auvergne.  The  Duke  of  Ne- 
moura waM  taken  prtimiier  there  and  carried  off  to  Vienne«  in 
Dauphiny,  where  the  king  then  hap{>ened  to  he.  In  Kpite  uf 
the  pri!UMier*8  entreatien,  l<oui»  ulidolutely  refuiietl  to  lure  him, 
and  had  him  confined  in  the  tower  of  Pierre-RnciM*.  The 
Duke  of  Nemoura  was  so  diMjuietcnl  at  hi*  |Mwition  and  the 
king*tf  wrath,  that  his  wife,  IxtuiM*  of  Anjou.  who  wam  in  her 
confinement  at  (*arlat,  luul  a  fit  of  tcrnir  and  dii-d  there;  and 
be  himnelf,  nhut  up  at  Pierre- Hnci»e,  in  a  dark  und  <hinip  dun- 
geon, found  hiM  hair  turn  white  in  a  few  dayn.  lie  waa  not 
mtiitaken  al)out  the  gravity  of  the  danger.  Imxiis  wha  Utth 
alanned  at  thote  incemaiitly  renewetl  cnnKpinu'ii^it  of  ihe  great 
lordu  and  vexed  at  the  futility  of  hut  |»ardonft.  \lv  w.ui  doter- 
niined  to  intimidate  hiit  enemies  by  a  gnuid  exAm|tle,  and 
avenge  his  kingly  self-reHftcct  by  bringing  his  fniwer  home  to 
the  ingrntes  who  maile  no  aivuiint  nf  hli*  indulgence.  He 
orderetl  that  the  Duke  of  Nviuoiim  nhoiild  U*  reiuovtMl  from 
Pierre-Encise  to  Parts,  and  put  in  the  liii»tille,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  4th  of  August,  1470,  and  that  comniiMUoncra 
ahould  set  about  his  trial.  Tlie  king  compUinid  of  the  gen- 
tlene»  with  which  the  prisoner  had  been  treated  on  arrival, 
and  wrote  to  one  of  the  commi»»ionera,  '*  It  seems  to  me  tliut 
you  have  but  one  tiling  to  do ;  that  is,  to  find  out  wluit  guaran- 
tees the  Duke  of  Nemoura  bad  given  the  c«>nHtable  of  being 
at  one  with  him  in  making  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  regent, 
putting  me  to  death,  seizing  my  lord  the  dauphin,  and  taking 
the  authority  and  government  of  the  realm.  He  must  l>e  made 
to  apeak  clearly  on  this  point,  and  mu»t  get  hell  (be  put  to 
the  torture)  in  good  earneat.  I  am  not  please<l  at  what  you 
t4;ll  roe  aa  to  the  irons  having  been  taken  oflf  his  legs,  aa  to  his 
being  let  out  from  liis  cage,  and  aa  to  his  being  taken  to  the 
to  which  the  women  go.  Whatever  the  chancellor  or 
▼OL.  III.  8S 
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others  may  say,  take  care  that  he  budge  not  from  his  cage, 
that  he  be  never  let  out  save  to  give  him  hell  (torture  him), 
and  that  he  suffer  hell  (torture)  in  his  own  chamber."  The 
Duke  of  Nemours  protested  against  the  choice  of  commission- 
ers, and  claimed,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  his  right  to  be  tried  by 
the  parliament.  When  put  to  the  torture  he  ended  by  sajdng, 
"  I  wish  to  conceal  nothing  from  the  king ;  I  will  tell  him  the 
truth  as  to  all  I  know."  ''My  most  dread  and  sovereign  lord," 
he  himself  wrote  to  Louis,  "  I  have  been  so  misdoing  towards 
you  and  towards  God  that  I  quite  see  that  I  am  undone  unless 
your  grace  and  pity  be  extended  to  me ;  the  which,  according- 
ly, most  humbly  and  in  great  bitterness  and  contrition  of  heart, 
I  do  beseech  you  to  bestow  upon  me  liberally  ; "  and  he  put 
the  simple  signature,  "Poor  James."  "  He  confessed  that  he 
had  been  cognizant  of  the  constable's  designs ;  but  he  added 
that,  Avhilst  thanking  him  for  th6  kind  offers  made  to  himself, 
and  whilst  testifying  his  desire  that  the  lords  might  at  last  get 
their  guarantees,  he  had  declared  what  great  obligations  and 
great  oaths  he  was  under  to  the  king,  against  the  wliich  he 
would  not  go ;  he,  moreover,  had  told  the  constable  he  had 
no  money  at  the  moment  to  dispose  of,  no  relative  to  whom  he 
was  inclined  to  trust  himself  or  whom  he  could  exert  himself 
to  win  over,  not  even  M.  d'Albret,  his  cousin."  In  such 
confessions  there  was  enough  to  stop  upright  and  fair  judges 
from  the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  but  not  enough  to 
re-assure  and  move  the  heart  of  Louis  XL  On  the  chancellor's 
representations  he  consented  to  have  the  business  sent  before 
the  parliament ;  but  the  peers  of  the  realm  were  not  invited 
to  it.  The  king  summoned  the  parliament  to  Noyon,  to  be 
nearer  his  own  residence ;  and  he  ordered  that  the  trial  should 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  that  town,  and  that  the  original 
commissioners  who  had  commenced  proceedings,  as  well  as 
thirteen  other  magistrates  and  officers  of  the  king  denoted  by 
their  posts,  should  sit  with  the  lords  of  the  parliament,  and 
deliberate  with  them. 
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In  spito  of  80  many  arbitrmry  precautionB  and  violations  of 
justice,  the  will  of  Ix>iuii  XI.  met,  even  in  a  parliament  thus 
distortetl,  with  some  reiostance.  Three  of  the  (^mmiMHionerH 
atlded  to  the  court  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  pro- 
066dings;  three  uf  the  councillors  pronounceii  ogainAt  the  |>en- 
ttlty  <»f  death;  and  the  king's  own  Hon-iii-law,  Sire  dc  Beniijrii, 
who  presidftl,  confined  hiniaelf  to  collecting  the  voU'h  witliout 
delivering  an  opinion,  and  to  announcing  the  deci^ion.  It  was 
to  the  eflfect  tliat  **  James  d'Armugnac,  Duke  of  Nrmours,  was 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and,  as  Huch,  deprived  of  uU  hunoni, 
dignities,  and  prerogatives,  and  Kent«*nct>d  to  l>e  behcade<l  and 
executed  according  to  justice*.**  Furthermore  the  court  dfclnrud 
all  his  possessions  conflicateil  and  Ia{ise<l  to  the  king.  The 
sentence,  determineil  u|ion  at  Noyon  on  the  10th  of  July,  1477. 
was  made  known  to  the  Duke  of  Nemouni  on  the  4th  of 
Auguiit,  in  the  liostiilc,  anti  earric*<l  out,  the  miuk*  day,  in 
front  of  the  market-place.  A  diMgusting  detail,  reprtHluced  by 
several  miKlvrn  writers,  lias  almoKt  lieen  received  into  hintory. 
Ix)uis  XI.,  it  is  said,  ortlcred  the  rhildrm  of  the  Duke  of 
Nemours  to  l>e  placed  under  the  scaflTold,  and  be  spiinklcd  with 
their  father's  blood.  None  of  his  contemi»oraries,  even  the  most 
hostile  to  I^uis  XI.,  and  even  amongst  those  who,  at  the 
statea-^neral  held  in  14K4,  one  of  them  after  his  death,  raiMrd 
their  voices  against  the  trial  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  iu 
favor  of  his  children,  has  made  any  mention  of  this  pretended 
atrocity.  Amongst  the  men  wlio  have  reigned  and  governed 
aldy,  Louis  XI.  is  one  of  those  who  could  be  roost  justly  taxed 
with  cruel  indifference  when  cruelty  might  bo  useful  to  him  ;  but 
the  more  ground  there  is  for  severe  judgment  u|>on  the  chief- 
tains of  nations,  the  stronger  is  the  interdict  against  overstep- 
ping the  limit  justified  and  authorized  by   facta. 

The  same  rule  of  historical  (Hpiity  makes  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  remark  that,  in  spite  of  his  feelings  of  suspicion  and 
revenge,  Louis  XI.  could  perfectly  well  appreciate  the  men 
of  honot  in  whom  he  waa  able  to  have  confidence,  and  would 
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actually  confide  in  them  even  contrary  to  ordinary  probabilities. 
He  numbered  amongst  his  most  distinguished  servants  three 
men  who  had  begun  by  serving  his  enemies,  and  whom  he  con- 
quered, so  to  speak,  by  his  penetration  and  his  firm  mental  grasp 
of  policy.  The  first  was  Philip  of  Chabannes,  Count  de  Damp- 
martin,  an  able  and  faithful  military  leader  under  Charles  VII., 
so  suspected  by  Louis  XI.  at  his  accession,  that,  whfen  weary  of 
living  in  apprehension  and  retirement  he  came,  in  1463,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  king,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Bordeaux, 
**  Ask  you  justice  or  mercy?  "  demanded  Louis.  "  Justice,  sir," 
was  the  answer.  "  Very  well,  then,"  replied  the  king,  *'  I 
banish  you  forever  from  the  kingdom."  And  he  issued  an  order 
to  that  effect,  at  the  same  time  giving  Dampmartin  a  large  sura 
to  supply  the  wants  of  exile.  It  is  credible  that  Louis  already 
knew  the  worth  of  the  man,  and  Avished  in  this  way  to  render 
their  reconciliation  more  easy.  Three  3'ears  afterwards,  in  1466, 
he  restored  to  Dampmartin  his  possessions  together  with  express 
marks  of  royal  favor,  and  twelve  years  later,  in  1478,  in  spite 
of  certain  gusts  of  doubt  and  disquietude  which  had  passed 
across  his  mind  as  to  Dampmartin  under  circumstances  critical 
for  both  of  them,  the  king  wrote  to  him,  *'  Sir  Grand  Master,  I 
have  received  your  letters,  and  I  do  assure  you,  by  the  faith  of 
my  bocl^,  that  I  am  right  joyous  that  you  provided  so  well  for 
your  affair  at  Quesnoy,  for  one  would  have  said  that  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  old  ones  were  no  longer  any  good  in  an  affair  of 
war,  and  we  and  the  rest  of  the  young  ones  would  have  gotten 
the  honor  for  ourselves.  Search,  I  pray  you,  to  the  very  roots 
the  case  of  those  who  would  have  betrayed  us,  and  punish  them 
so  well  that  they  shall  never  do  you  harm.  I  have  always  told 
you  that  you  have  no  need  to  ask  me  for  leave  to  go  and  do 
your  business,  for  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  abandon  mine 
without  having  provided  for  everything.  Wherefore,  I  put 
myself  in  your  hands,  and  you  can  go  away  without  leave.  All 
goes  well ;  and  I  am  much  better  pleased  at  your  holding  your 
own  so  well  than  if  you  had  risked  a  loss  of  two  to  one.     And 
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•o,  farewell !  **  In  1465,  imotber  man  of  war,  Odet  d* A>  dio, 
Lord  of  Lescun  in  B^ani,  had  commanded  at  MontUiery  the 
troope  of  the  Dukea  of  Berr>'  and  Hriitany  against  Ia>uU  XI.; 
and,  in  1469,  the  king,  who  had  found  meana  of  making  liLi 
•oqiuuntanco,  and  who  **  waa  wi«er,**  amy  Commyncis  '*  in  the 
oonduct  of  such  treatice  than  any  other  prince  of  Uia  time/* 
reaoUed  to  employ  him  in  hiA  diflicult  relationA  with  hi^i  hruther 
Charles,  then  Duke  of  (luienne,  **  promiiung  him  that  he  and  his 
•orvanta,  and  ho  especially,  hIiAuM  profit  thereby."  Three  yean 
afierwartls  in  1472,  IxiuiA  nii&de  lA*!H*un  Count  of  (\>mmiu^c*H, 
'*  wherein  he  allowed  goo«l  jud^inetit,"  add*  ('ommyneH,  **iuiying 
that  no  peril  would  come  of  putting  in  his  liancLi  that  which  he 
did  put,  for  ne%*er,  during  tluitte  i»aAt  diMen^ion^  liad  the  naid 
Lescun  a  mind  to  have  any  lommunication  with  the  KngU-nh,  or 
to  coniient  tliat  the  pUces  of  Normandy  idiould  l>e  Imndrd  over 
to  them  ;**  and  to  the  end  of  hin  life  Ixiui^  \1.  kept  up  the  roti- 
6dence  which  I«cacun  liad  inspired  by  his  judicious  fidelity  in 
the  case  of  this  great  question.  There  is  no  need  to  make  any 
addition  to  the  name  (»f  I'hilip  dc  (Vtmmynes,  the  motit  preciouj« 
of  the  politic  conque^its  made  by  I^nitii  in  the  mutter  of  eminent 
ooansellors,  to  whom  he  remained  as  faithful  as  they  were  them- 
selves faithful  and  useful  to  him.  The  MrmoirrB  «)f  (\>inmynes 
are  the  most  striking  proof  of  the  mrtr  and  uiifettere<l  |»oliticid 
intellect  plAce<l  by  the  future  hist4>riAn  at  the  king's  service, 
and  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  king  had  wit  enough  U> 
hold  it. 

Louis  XI.  rendered  to  France,  four  centuries  ago,  during  a 
reign  of  twenty-two  years,  three  great  ser^'ices,  tlie  traces  and 
influence  of  which  exist  to  thia  day.  ile  prosecuted  steadily 
the  work  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  Charles  VII.,  the  expuUion  of  a 
foreign  kingahip  and  the  triumph  of  national  inde|>endencc  and 
*"ttional  dignity.  By  means  of  the  provinces  which  he  succea- 
tly  won,  wholly  or  partly.  Burgundy,  Franche-Comtv,  Artoia, 
>vence,  Anjou,  Roussillon,  and  Bairois,  he  caused  France  to 
Uiake  a  great  stride  towanU  territorial  unity  within  her  natural 
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boundaries.  By  the  defeat  he  inflicted  on  the  great  vassals,  the 
favor  he  showed  the  middle  classes,  and  the  use  he  had  the  sense 
to  make ,  of  this  new  social  force,  he  contributed  powerfully  to 
the  formation  of  the  French  nation,  and  to  its  unity  under  a 
national  government.  Feudal  society  had  not  an  idea  of  how  to 
form  itself  into  a  nation,  or  discipline  its  forces  under  one  head ; 
Louis  XL  proved  its  political  weakness,  determined  its  fall,  and 
labored  to  place  in  its  stead  France  and  monarchy.  Herein  are 
the  great  facts  of  his  reign,  and  the  proofs  of  his  superior  mind. 
But  side  by  side  with  these  powerful  symptoms  of  a  new  regi- 
men appeared  also  the  vices  of  which  that  regimen  contained 
the  germ,  and  those  of  the  man  himself  who  was  laboring  to 
found  it.  Feudal  society,  perceiving  itself  to  be  threatened,  at 
one  time  attacked  Louis  XL  with  passion,  at  another  entered 
into  violent  disputes  against  him ;  and  Louis,  in  order  to  strug- 
gle with  it,  employed  all  the  practices,  at  one  time  crafty  and  at 
another  violent,  that  belong  to  absolute  power.  Craft  usually 
predominated  in  his  proceedings,  violence  being  often  too  peril- 
ous for  him  to  risk  it ;  he  did  not  consider  himself  in  a  condition 
to  say  brazen-facedl}^  ''  Might  before  right; "  but  he  disregarded 
right  in  the  case  of  his  adversaries,  and  he  did  not  deny  himself 
any  artifice,  any  lie,  any  baseness,  however  specious,  in  order  to 
trick  them  or  ruin  them  secretly,  when  he  did  not  feel  himself 
in  a  position  to  crush  them  at  a  blow.  "  The  end  justifies  the 
means  "  —  that  was  his  maxim  ;  and  the  end,  in  his  case,  was  some- 
times a  great  and  legitimate  political  object,  nothing  less  than  the 
dominant  interest  of  France,  but  far  more  often  his  own  per- 
sonal interest,  something  necessary  to  his  own  success  or  his  own 
gratification.  No  loftiness,  no  greatness  of  soul,  was  natural  to 
him ;  and  the  more  experience  of  life  he  had,  the  more  he  be- 
came selfish  and  devoid  of  moral  sense  and  of  sympathy  with 
other  men,  whether  rivals,  tools,  or  subjects.  All  found  out 
before  long,  not  onl}^  how  little  account  he  made  of  them,  but 
also  what  cruel  pleasure  he  sometimes  took  in  making  them  con- 
scious of  his  disdain  and  his  power.     He  was  "  familiar,"  but 
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not  **  by  no  means  vulgar ;  **  he  was  in  conversation  able  and 
,  with  a  mixture,  howover,  of  petulnnce  and  indiHcre- 

even  when  he  was  nie<litatin^  itome  |M*r6dy  ;  and  *^  there  is 
much  need,**  he  used  to  say,  **  tlmt  my  ton^^ue  nhould  Hometimes 
tenre  me  ;  it  has  hurt  me  often  enoui^h.**  The  nuwt  puerile 
sufiemtitions,  as  well  as  thoHe  nxwt  akin  to  n  Mind  piety,  found 
their  way  into  his  mind.  When  he  receivcnl  any  Iwid  newii,  he 
would  cast  aside  forever  the  drejis  he  was  wearing  when  the 
news  came ;  and  of  death  he  had  a  tlrea^l  which  was  cnrrie<l  to 
the  extent  of  pusillanimity  and  ridirulounness.  *"  WhiUt  he  was 
every  day.*'  says  .M.  de  Hnrante,  *•  U*eoming  more  suspicious, 
more  alwulute.  more  terrible  to  his  children,  to  the  princen  of 
the  blood,  to  his  old  servants,  and  to  Win  winest  coun^'llors. 
there  was  one  man  who,  without  any  fear  t»f  his  wrath,  treated 
him  wilh  brutal  rudenesii.  This  wan  Jnineii  ('oi'itier,  lib*  doctor. 
When  the  kinj;  wt>uld  nometimcH  ctunphiin  of  it  U'fore  certain 
confidential  si*r\'ants,  *  I  know  very  well,' foiittier  would  say, 
•  that  some  fine  morning  you'll  M«nd  me  where  you've  sent  n> 
many  others;  but,  'sdeath,  you'll  not  live  a  wrek  after!**' 
Then  the  king  would  coax  him,  overwhelm  him  with  carejvH<»H, 
raise  his  salary  to  ten  thousand  crowns  a  month,  make  him  a 
present  of  rich  lordsliijis;  and  he  ended  by  making  him  premier 
president  of  the  Court  of  Kxche<)uer.  All  churches  and  all 
nanctuaries  of  any  small  celebrity  wen*  recipients  of  his  obla- 
tions, and  it  was  not  the  salvation  of  his  m>uI,  but  life  and 
health,  that  he  asketl  for  in  return.  One  day  there  was  being 
repeated,  on  his  account  and  in  his  presence,  an  orison  to  St. 
Hutropius,  who  was  implored  to  grant  health  to  the  soul  and 
health  to  the  body.  **  The  latter  will  Ik*  enough,**  said  the 
king;  *Mt  is  not  right  to  bother  the  saint  for  too  many  things  at 
He  showed  great  devotion  for  images  which  had  re- 

I  bencnliction,  and  often  had  one  of  them  sewn  upon  his 

[lawkeni  luied  to  come  and  bring  them  to  him;  and  one 

*la;.  he  gave  a  hundred  and  sixty  livres  to  a  pedler  who  bad  in 

Kb  pack  one  that  had  received  benediction  at  Aix-Ui-Chapelle. 
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Whatever  may  have  been,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  taste  and  the 
custom  in  respect  of  such  practices,  they  were  regarded  with 
less  respect  in  the  fifteenth  than  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
many  people  scoffed  at  the  trust  that  Louis  XL  placed  in  them, 
or  doubted  his  sincerity.  • 

Whether  they  were  sincere  or  assumed,  the  superstitions  of 
Louis  XL  did  not  prevent  him  from  appreciating  and  promoting 
the  progress  of  civilization,  towards  which  the  fifteenth  century 
saw  the  first  real  general  impulse.  He  favored  the  free  devel- 
opment of  industry  and  trade  ;  he  protected  printing,  in  its 
infancy,  and  scientific  studies,  especially  the  study  of  medicine ; 
by  his  authorization,  it  is  said,  the  operation  for  the  stone  was 
tried,  for  the  first  time  in  France,  upon  a  criminal  under  sentence 
of  death,  who  recovered,  and  was  pardoned ;  and  he  welcomed 
the  philological  scholars  who  were  at  this  time  laboring  to  diffuse 
through  Western  Europe  the  works  of  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quity. He  instituted,  at  first  for  his  own  and  before  long  for 
the  public  service,  post-horses  and  the  letter-post  within  his 
kingdom.  Towards  intellectual  and  social  movement  he  had  not 
the  mistrust  and  antipathy  of  an  old,  one-grooved,  worn-out, 
unproductive  despotism  ;  his  kingly  despotism  was  new,  and, 
one  might  almost  say,  innovational,  for  it  sprang  and  was  grow- 
ing up  from  the  ruins  of  feudal  rights  and  liberties  which  had 
inevitably  ended  in  monarchy.  But  despotism's  good  services 
are  short-lived  ;  it  has  no  need  to  last  long  before  it  generates 
iniquity  and  tyranny ;  and  that  of  Louis  XL,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign,  bore  its  natural,  unavoidable  fruits.  "  His  mis- 
trust," says  M.  de  Barante,  ''  became  horrible,  and  almost  in- 
sane ;  every  j^ear  he  had  surrounded  his  castle  of  Plessis  with 
more  walls,  ditches,  and  rails.  On  the  towers  were  iron  sheds, 
a  shelter  from  arrows,  and  even  artillery.  More  than  eighteen 
hundred  of  those  planks  bristling  with  nails,  called  caltrops, 
were  distributed  over  the  yonder  side  of  the  ditch.  There  were 
every  day  four  hundred  crossbow-men  on  duty,  with  orders  to 
fire  on  whosoever  approached.     Every  suspected  passer-by  waa 
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seized,  and  carried  off  to  Tristan  rilcrmite,  the  provost-marshal. 
No  ffreat  proofs  were  required  for  a  swing  on  the  gilil>et,  or  for 
the  inside  of  a  sack  and  a  plunge  in  the  Ix)ire.  .  .  .  Men  who, 
like  Sire  de  Commynea,  had  been  the  king's  servants,  and  who 
had  lived  in  his  confidence,  had  no  doubt  but  that  ho  had  com- 
mitted cruelties  and  per|>etmto<l  the  blackest  treacherv;  still 
they  askeil  themselves  whether  there  had  not  heeu  a  ncrefMity, 
and  whether  he  hail  not,  in  the  6nit  instance,  lieen  the  objec-t  of 
criminal  machinations  against  which  he  luul  to  defend  himself. 
.  .  .  But,  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  multitude  of  bin  subjects 
who  had  not  receive<l  kindnessi'S  from  him,  nor  lived  in  famil- 
iarity with  him,  nor  known  of  the  ability  dUpIaycd  in  hut  plans, 
nor  enjoyetl  the  wit  of  his  conversation,  judge<l  only  by  that 
which  came  out  l»efore  their  eyes;  the  impostii  luid  l>een  made 
much  heavier,  without  any  consent  on  the  jmrt  of  tbe  stntefv- 
gcneral ;  the  talliages,  whirh  under  C^barlen  VII.  brought  in 
only  eighteen  hundre<l  thousand  livres,  n>se,  under  I*ouis  XI.,  to 
thirty-seven  hundred  thotuuind ;  the  kingilom  was  mined,  and 
the  people  were  at  the  last  extremity  of  miser}' :  tbe  pnMins 
were  full ;  none  was  secure  of  life  or  property  ;  the  great<»jit  in 
the  land,  and  even  the  princes  of  the  blood,  were  not  safe  in 
their  own  houses.** 

An  unexpecte<l  event  occurred  at  this  time  to  give  a  little 
more  heart  to  I>ouis  XI.,  who  was  now  very  ill,  and  to  mingle 
with  his  gloomy  broodingi  a  gleam  of  future  prof(p<>rts.  .Mary 
of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bash.  die<l  nt  Bruges  on 
the  27th  of  March,  1482,  leaving  to  her  husliand,  .Maximilian  of 
Austria,  a  daughter,  hardly  three  years  of  age.  Princess  Mar- 
guerite by  name,  heiress  to  the  Burgundian- Flemish  dominions 
which  had  not  come  into  the  possession  of  the  King  of  France. 
Louis,  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news,  conceived  the  idea  and  the 
hope  of  making  up  for  the  reverae  he  had  experience<l  five  years 
previously  through  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  He 
would  arrange  espousals  between  his  son,  the  dauphin,  Charles, 
thirteen  years  old,  and  the  infant  princess  left  by  Mary,  and 

VOL.  III.  83 
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thus  recover  for  the  crown  of  France  the  beautiful  domains  he 
had  allowed  to  slip  from  him.  A  negotiation  was  opened  at 
once  on  the  subject  between  Louis,  Maximilian,  and  the  estates 
of  Flanders,  and,  on  the  23d  of  December,  1482,  it  resulted  in 
a  treaty,  concluded  at  Arras,  which  arranged  for  the  marriage, 
and  regulated  the  mutual  conditions.  In  January,  1483,  the 
ambassadors  from  the  estates  of  Flanders  and  from  Maximilian, 
who  then  for  the  first  time  assumed  the  title  of  archduke, 
came  to  France  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Having  been 
first  received  with  great  marks  of  satisfaction  at  Paris,  they 
repaired  to  Plessis-les-Tours.  Great  was  their  surprise  at  seeing 
this  melancholy  abode,  this  sort  of  prison,  into  which  •'  there 
was  no  admittance  save  after  so  many  formalities  and  precau- 
tions. When  they  had  waited  a  while,  they  were  introduced,  in 
the  evening,  into  a  room  badly  lighted.  In  a  dark  corner  was 
the  king,  seated  in  an  arm-chair.  They  moved  towards  him  ; 
and  then,  in  a  weak  and  trembling  voice,  but  still,  as  it  seemed, 
in  a  bantering  tone,  Louis  asked  pardon  of  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Peter  of  Ghent  and  of  the  other  ambassadors  for  not  being  able 
to  rise  and  greet  them.  After  having  heard  what  they  had  to 
say,  and  having  held  a  short  conversation  with  them,  he  sent  for 
the  Gospels  for  to  make  oath.  He  excused  himself  for  being 
obliged  to  take  the  holy  volume  in  his  left  hand,  for  his  right 
was  paralyzed  and  his  arm  supported  in  a  sling.  Then,  holding 
the  volume  of  the  Gospels,  he  raised  it  up  painfully,  and  pla- 
cing upon  it  the  elbow  of  his  right  arm,  he  made  oath.  Thus 
appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  Flemings  that  king  who  had  done 
them  so  much  harm,  and  who  was  obtaining  of  them  so  good  a 
treaty  by  the  fear  with  which  he  inspired  them,  all  dying  as 
he  was." 

On  the  2d  of  June  following,  the  infant  princess.  Margue- 
rite of  Austria,  was  brought  by  a  solemn  embassy  to  Paris  first, 
and  then,  on  the  23d  of  June,  to  Amboise,  where  her  betrothal 
to  the  dauphin,  Charles,  was  celebrated.  Louis  XL  did  not 
feel  fit  for  removal  to  Amboise  ;  and  he  would  not  even  receive 
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at  Ple«Bts-UVToura  the  new  Fleroi«h  embaasj.  Antiredlj 
neither  the  king  nor  any  of  the  actoni  in  thin  regal  scene  fure- 
Mw  tliat  thiii  marriage,  which  they  with  reason  looked  upon 
M  a  triumph  of  French  policy,  would  never  l>e  oonsumniate<l ; 
that,  at  the  requent  of  the  court  of  France,  the  |>ope  would 
annul  the  betrothal ;  and  that,  nine  yeant  after  itn  celebration, 
in  1402,  the  .XuAtrian  princeiui,  after  having  liecn  brought  up 
at  Amboijur  under  the  guanliatudiip  of  the  DuchcM  of  Ikiurbon, 
Anne,  eldeiit  daughter  of  lx>uiA  XI.,  wuuld  Ih*  nent  liack  to  liet 
father,  Kmpcror  .Maxiniilinn,  by  her  adiancetl,  (MmrlcA  VIII.. 
then  King  cif  France,  who  preferred  to  l»ecome  the  hiislMind  of 
a  French  princejii*  with  a  French  province  for  dowr)*,  Anne, 
DucheMi  of  Brittany. 

It  was  in  March,  14^1,  that  I<.oui«  XI.  had  bin  first  attack 
of  tliat  a|>oplexy,  which,  after  fit-vend  re|H*nto<l  Ktn>ke^,  reihic^-d 
him  to  Huch  a  utate  of  weakiieM  that  in  June,  H^.'J,  he  felt 
hiniMdf  and  dechirtHl  hiniM'lf  not  in  a  fit  Ktate  to  tie  prcKont 
;it  bin  Hon'*  l»etn»thrtl.  Two  months  afterwaniA,  on  the  2.*>th  of 
August,  St.  Uiuiii'tf  tlay,  he  luid  a  fn»i*h  i»tn»ke,  and  lost  all 
conHciousne««ai  and  ii|teerh.  lie  mxhi  recovere«l  them  ;  but  re- 
maincHl  «o  weak  that  he  could  not  raine  hU  ban*!  to  Iuh  mouth, 
and,  under  the  conviction  that  he  wa«  a  dead  man,  be  nent 
for  hi«  son-in-law,  Peter  of  iiourlion.  Sin*  de  Beauj«Mt ;  and 
'*  (to,'*  said  he,  •*  to  Amlioifte,  to  (kr  kimtj^  mv  win  ;  I  have 
intru»te<l  him  as  well  an  the  goveniment  of  the  kingdom  to 
your  cliarge  and  my  daughter'rt  care.  Vou  know  all  I  have 
enjoine<l  upon  him ;  watch  and  see  that  it  l>e  observed.  Lei 
him  ahow  favor  and  confidence  towanU  thone  who  have  done 
me  good  service  and  whom  I  have  named  to  him.  You  know, 
too,  of  whom  he  should  beware,  and  who  most  not  be  suffered 
to  oome  near  him.**  He  sent  for  the  chancellor  from  Paris,  and 
liade  him  go  and  take  the  teala  to  the  king,  *'  Go  to  th^  kimg^'* 
he  said  to  the  captains  of  Ida  guards,  to  his  archers,  to  his 
Imntmeii,  to  all  his  household.  **  His  speech  never  failed  him 
liter  it   had   come  baek   to  him,**  aayt  Commynes,  **  nor  his 
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senses;  he  was  constantly  saying  something  of  great  sense  ; 
and  never  in  all  his  illness,  which  lasted  from  Monday  to  Sat- 
urday evening,  did  he  complain,  as  do  all  sorts  of  folk  when 
they  feel  ill.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  all  those  commands  he 
recovered  heart,"  adds  Commynes,  "  and  had  good  hope  of 
escaping."  In  conversation  at  odd  times  with  some  of  his 
servants,  and  even  with  Commynes  himself,  he  had  begged 
them,  whenever  they  saw  that  he  was  very  ill,  not  to  mention 
that  cruel  word  death;  he  had  even  made  a  covenant  with 
them,  that  they  should  say  no  more  to  him  than,  "  Don't  talk 
much,"  which  would  be  sufficient  warning.  But  his  doctor, 
James  Coettier,  and  his  barber,  Oliver  the  Devil,  whom  he  had 
ennobled  and  enriched  under  the  name  of  Oliver  le  Daim, 
did  not  treat  him  with  so  much  indulgence.  "  They  notified 
his  death  to  him  in  brief  and  harsh  terms,"  says  Commynes ; 
*' '  Sir,  we  must  do  our  duty  ;  have  no  longer  hope  in  your 
holy  man  of  Calabria  or  in  other  matters,  for  assuredly  all  is 
over  with  you ;  think  of  your  soul ;  there  is  no  help  for  it.' 
'  I  have  hope  in  God  that  He  will  aid  me,'  answered  Louis, 
coldly  ;  '  peradventure  I  am  not  so  ill  as  you  think.'  "  "  He 
endured  with  manly  virtue  so  cruel  a  sentence,"  says  Com- 
mynes, "  and  everything,  even  to  death,  more  than  any  man  I 
ever  saw  die  ;  he  spoke  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  never  been  ill." 
He  gave  minute  orders  about  his  funeral,  sepulchre,  and  tomb. 
He  would  be  laid  at  Notre-Dame  de  Clery,  and  not,  like  his 
ancestors,  at  St.  Denis ;  his  statue  was  to  be  gilt  bronze, 
kneeling,  face  to  the  altar,  head  uncovered,  and  hands  clasped 
within  his  hat,  as  was  his  ordinary  custom.  Not  having  died 
on  the  battle-field  and  sword  in  hand,  he  would  be  dressed  in 
liunting-garb,  with  jack-boots,  a  hunting-horn  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  his  hound  lying  beside  him,  his  order  of  St.  Michael 
round  his  neck,  and  his  sword  at  his  side.  As  to  the  likeness, 
he  asked  to  be  represented,  not  as  he  was  in  his  latter  days,  bald, 
bow-backed,  and  wasted,  but  as  he  was  in  his  youth  and  in  the 
vigor  of  his  age,  face  pretty  full,  nose  aquiline,  hair  long,  and 
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falling  clown  behind  to  liin  iiboulder».  After  having  taken  all 
these  {Muns  about  himBelf  after  his  death,  he  gave  hia  chief 
remaining  thoughta  to  France  and  his  son.  **  Orders  must  be 
sent/*  said  he,  **  to  M.  d*Ei»qucrdes  [Philip  de  Ch^veccBur,  Baron 
d*Esquerdea,  t  distinguislied  warrior,  who,  after  tlie  death  of 
Charles  the  Raah,  had,  tlirough  the  agency  of  Commyncs,  gone 
over  to  the  service  of  I»uis  XI.,  and  was  in  command  uf  his 
anuy]  to  attempt  no  doings  as  to  C^alais.  We  hod  thought  to 
drive  out  the  English  from  this  the  lost  comer  they  hold  in  the 
kingdom ;  but  such  matters  are  too  weighty  ;  all  that  bui^iness 
endn  with  me.  M.  d*E)M|uenles  must  give  up  such  designs,  and 
come  and  guanl  my  son  without  budging  from  his  side  fur  at 
least  six  months.  I^t  an  end  be  put,  aUo,  to  all  our  disputes 
with  Brittany,  and  let  this  Duke  Francis  l>e  allowed  to  live  in 
peace  without  any  more  cnuMug  him  tnuible  or  fear.  This  is 
the  way  in  whirh  we  must  now  deal  with  all  uur  neighliors. 
Five  or  six  good  yearn  of  |Kiice  are  needful  for  the  kingdom. 
My  |KX)r  fieople  have  sufTerecl  too  much  ;  they  are  in  gn*at  des- 
olation. If  Gud  had  l>een  pleased  to  grant  me  life,  I  should 
have  put  it  all  to  rights;  it  was  my  thought  and  my  denire. 
I>et  my  son  be  strictly  charged  to  remain  at  j>eace,  esi>eciany 
whiUt  ho  is  so  young.  At  a  later  time,  when  he  is  older,  and 
when  the  kingdom  is  in  good  case,  he  shall  do  as  he  pleases 
about   it.** 

On  Saturday,  Augtuit  30,  1483,  between  seven  and  eight  in 
the  evening,  Louis  XI.  expired,  saying,  **  Our  I^y  of  Embrun, 
my  good  mistress,  have  pity  upon  me ;  the  mercies  of  the  Lord 
will   I  sing  forever  (jmiMrieordia*  Domini  in  <rtrmum  cantaho),** 

''  It  was  a  great  cause  of  joy  throughout  the  kingdom,**  says 
M.  de  Barante  with  truth,  in  his  Hhtoirt  dn  Duct  de  Bout' 
gtgme :  *^  this  moment  had  been  impatiently  waited  for  as  a 
deliverance,  and  as  the  ending  of  so  many  woes  and  fears.  For 
a  long  time  past  no  King  of  France  had  been  so  heavy  on  his 
people  or  so  hated  by  them.** 

This  was  certainly  just,  and  at  the  same  time  ungratefuL 
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Louis  XI.  had  rendered  France  great  service,  but  in  a  manner 
void  of  frankness,  dignity,  or  lustre  ;  he  had  made  the  contem- 
porary generation  pay  dearly  for  it  by  reason  of  the  spectacle 
he  presented  of  trickery,  perfidy,  and  vindictive  cruelty,  and 
by  his  arbitrar}^  and  tyrannical  exercise  of  kingly  power.  People 
are  not  content  to  have  useful  service  ;.  they  must  admire  or 
love  ;  and  Louis  XI.  inspired  France  with  neither  of  those  sen- 
timents. He  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  described  and 
appraised,  in  his  own  d^y  too,  by  the  most  distinguished  and 
independent  of  his  councillors,  Philip  de  Commynes,  and,  three 
centuries  afterwards,  by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  the 
soundest  intellects  amongst  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  Duclos,  who,  moreover,  had  the  advantage  of  being 
historiographer  of  France,  and  of  having  studied  the  history  of 
that  reign .  in  authentic  documents.  We  reproduce  here  the 
two  judgments,  the  agreement  of  which  is  remarkable :  — 

"  God,"  says  Commynes,  "  had  created  our  king  more  wise, 
liberal,  and  fall  of  manly  virtue  than  the  princes  who  reigned 
with  him  and  in  his  day,  and  who  were  his  enemies  and  neigh- 
bors. In  all  there  was  good  and  evil,  for  they  were  men ;  but 
without  flattery,  in  him  were  more  things  appertaining  to  the 
office  of  king  than  in  any  of  the  rest.  I  saw  them  nearly  all, 
and  knew  what  they  could  do." 

"  Louis  XL,"  says  Duclos,  "  was  far  from  being  without 
reproach ;  few  princes  have  deserved  so  much  ;  but  it  may  be 
said  that  he  w^as  equally  celebrated  for  his  vices  and  his 
virtues,  and  that,  everything  being  put  in  the  balance,  he  was 
a  king." 

We  will  be  more  exacting  than  Commynes  and  Duclos ;  we 
will  not  consent  to  apply  to  Louis  XI.  the  words  liberal^  virtu- 
ous^ and  virtue  ;  he  had  nor  greatness  of  soul,  nor  uprightness 
of  character,  nor  kindness  of  heart ;  he  was  neither  a  great  king 
nor  a  good  king ;  but  we  may  assent  to  Duclos'  last  word  — 
he  was  a  king. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 

THE  WARS   OF    ITALY. —CHARLES    VHL  —  M8S-1498. 

LOUIS  XL  hail  by  the  queen  hut  wife.  Chariot t43  of  Savoy, 
six  children;  three  of  them  iiur\iveil  him  :  Charleit  V'lIL, 
hU  tucceMor ;  Anne,  hi«  elcle»t  daughter,  whu  hatl  eitpouMd 
Peter  of  Ikiurbon,  Sire  de  lieaujeu ;  and  Joan,  whom  he  had 
married  to  the  Duke  of  (>rlean»«  who  became  l^miji  XI L  At 
their  father**  death,  rharlc*ii  waa  thirteen  ;  Anne  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three;  and  Joan  nineteen.  Arcording  to  (*luirleii  V.*h 
decree,  which  had  fixed  fourteen  an  the  a^^e  for  the  king*< 
majority,  Charleii  VI IL,  on  hi»  acceaaion,  waa  very  nearly  a 
major;  but  Ixiuiji  XL,  with  jjoo*l  reoiuin,  cotuadere<i  him  very 
far  from  cai>able  of  reigning  im  yet.  On  the  otiier  luind,  he  had 
m  very  high  opinion  of  hia  daughter  Anne,  and  it  waa  to  her  far 
more  than  to  Sire  de  lieaujeu,  her  huidiand,  that,  nix  days  Wfore 
bin  death,  and  by  hia  laiit  imttnictiona,  he  intnuited  the  guardian- 
ahip  of  hia  tioD,  to  whom  he  already  gave  the  title  of  ilriny,  and 
the  government  of  the  realm.  They  were  oral  iiiMtructiona  not 
■et  forth  in  or  confirmed  by  any  regular  teatament ;  but  the 
worda  of  Louia  XL  had  great  weight,  even  after  hia  death. 
Opposition  to  hia  last  wiahea  was  not  wanting.  Louis,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  a  natural  claimant  to  the  regency ;  but  Anno  de 
Beaujeu,  immediately  and  without  consulting  anybody,  took  up 
the  position  which  had  been  intrusted  to  her  by  her  father, 
and  the  fact  was  acoepted  without  ceasing  to  lie  questiooed. 
Louis  XL  had  nol  bean  mistaken  in  his  choice;  there  waa  none 
more  fttted  than  his  daughter  Anne  to  continue  his  policy  under 
the  reign  and  in  the  name  of  hit  sucoeaaor;  **a  shrewd  and 
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clever  woman,  if  ever  there  was  one,"   says  BrantSme,  "  and 
the  true  image  in  everything  of  King  Louis,  her  father." 

She  began  by  acts  of  intelligent  discretion.  She  tried,  not  to 
subdue  by  force  the  rivals  and  malcontents,  but  to  put  them  in 
the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  to  cause  embarrass- 
ment to  themselves  by  treating  them  with  fearless  favor.  Her 
brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,' was  vexed  at  being  only  in 
appearance  and  name  the  head  of  his  own  house ;  and  she  made 
him  constable  of  France  and  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
The  friends  of  Duke  Louis  of  Orleans,  amongst  others  his  chief 
confidant,  George  of  Amboise,  Bishop  of  Montauban,  and  Count 
Dunois,  son  of  Charles  VII.'s  hero,  persistently  supported  the 
duke's  rights  to  the  regency ;  and  Madame  (the  title  Anne  de 
Beaujeu  had  assumed)  made  Duke  Louis  governor  of  Ile-de- 
France  and  of  Champagne,  and  sent  Dunois  as  governor  to 
Dauphiny.  She  kept  those  of  Louis  XL's  advisers  for  whom 
the  public  had  not  conceived  a  perfect  hatred  like  that  felt  for 
their  master ;  and  Commynes  alone  was  set  aside,  as  having 
received  from  the  late  king  too  many  personal  favors,  and  as 
having  too  much  inclination  towards  independent  criticism  of 
the  new  regency.  Two  of  Louis  XL's  subordinate  and  detested 
servants,  Oliver  de  Daim  and  John  Doyac,  were  prosecuted,  and 
one  was  hanged  and  the  other  banished ;  and  his  doctor,  Jamei; 
Coettier,  was  condemned  to  disgorge  fifty  thousand  crowns  out 
of  the  enormous  presents  he  Had  received  from  his  patient.  At 
the  same  time  that  she  thus  gave  some  satisfaction  to  the 
cravings  of  popular  wrath,  Anne  de  Beaujeu  threw  open  the 
prisons,  recalled  exiles,  forgave  the  people  a  quarter  of  the  talli- 
age,  cut  down  expenses  by  dismissing  six  thousand  Swiss  whom 
the  late  king  had  taken  into  his  pay,  re-established  some  sort 
of  order  in  the  administration  of  the  domains  of  the  crown, 
and,  in  fine,  whether  in  general  measures  or  in  respect  of  per- 
sons, displayed  impartiality  without  paying  court,  and  firmness 
without  using  severity.  Here  was,  in  fact,  a  young  and  gracious 
woman    who  gloried  solely  in  signing  herself  simply  Anne  of 
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FrwMt^   whilst  rMpeotfully   following  out  tlie   policy   of    her 
fiuher,  a  veteran  king,  able,  miMtriuitful,  and  pitiless. 

Anne*!  discretiou  was  soon  put  to  a  gn>at  trial.  A  general 
ery  was  raised  for  tlic  convocation  of  the  Htaten-getieral.  The 
ambitious  hoped  thus  to  o)>en  a  roml  to  {Miwer ;  the  public 
looked  forward  to  it  for  a  rvtuni  to  legalized  govcnunent. 
No  doubt  Anne  would  luive  prefem.Hl  to  remain  more  free  and 
less  respoiittiblu  in  the  exercine  of  her  utithnrity  ;  for  it  wait  htill 
ver)'  far  from  the  time  when  nut  tonal  oiuiembliesi  could  be  con- 
sidered ait  a  {lermanent  |>ower  and  a  rt^uhir  meaiui  of  govern- 
ment. Hut  Anne  and  hi*r  mlvi.siTH  did  not  waver;  they  were 
too  wi»c  and  too  weak  to  op|M»M*  u  great  public  wihh.  The 
Htates-general  were  <x)nvoke<l  at  Toun»  for  the  /ith  of  January, 
1484.  On  the  l^th  they  met  in  thu  great  hall  of  the  arch- 
bUhop*i»  i»alace.  Around  the  kiiig'H  thniuc  n*it  two  hunclrcd 
and  fifty  deputivA,  whom  the  (iucct*M%ivc  arrivaU  of  alKH*ntc*e9 
rainefl  to  two  hundred  and  cighty-f(»ur.  '*  France  in  all  its 
entirety/*  says  M.  Picot,  **  found  ititelf,  for  the  fintt  time,  repre- 
sente<l ;  FUndent  alone  iR*nt  no  deputies  until  the  end  of  the 
session ;  but  Provence,  Koujfeiillon,  Burgundy,  and  Dauphiny 
were  eager  to  join  their  commis!»i(»neni  to  the  dclt^gaten  fmm 
the  provinces  united  fntm  the  oldest  times  to  the  crown.** 
[Ilistoire  dt9  EtatM  QSnh^ux  from  13o5  to  ltil4,  by  George 
rit^)t,  t.  i.  p.  860.] 

We  have  the  journal  of  these  states-general  drawn  up  with 
precision  and  detail  by  one  of  the  chief  actors,  John  Masselin, 
oanon  of  and  deputy  for  Kouen,  *'  an  eminent  speaker,**  8a}-s  a 
oontem|>onir}*  Norman  chronicle,  **  who  delivere<l  on  behalf  of 
the  common  weal,  in  the  presence  of  kings  and  princes,  sfieechea 
full  of  elegance.**  We  nay  agree  that,  compared  with  the 
pompous, pedantry  of  most  speakers  of  his  day,  the  oratorical 
>tyle  of  John  Masselin  is  not  without  a  certain  elegance,  but 
ihat  is  not  his  great  and  his  original  distinction  ;  what  marks 
him  out  and  giTea  him  so  high  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  is  the  judicious  and  firm  political  spirit  die^ 
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played  in  his  conduct  as  deputy  and  in  his  narrative  as  historian. 
[The  Journal^  written  by  the  author  in  Latin,  was  translated 
into  French  and  published,  original  and  translation,  by  M.  A. 
Bernier,  in  1835,  in  the  Collection  des  Documents  inSdits  relatifg 
a  VHistoire  de  France. 1  And  it  is  not  John  Masselin  only,  but 
the  very  assembly  itself  in  which  he  sat,  that  appears  to  us,  at 
the  end  of  five  centuries,  seriously  moved  by  a  desire  for  a  free 
government,  and  not  far  from  comprehending  and  following  out 
the  essential  conditions  of  it.  France  had  no  lack  of  states- 
general,  full  of  brilliancy  and  power,  between  1356  and  1789, 
from  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  to  that  of  Louis  XVI. ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  these  assemblies,  for  all  the  ambitious  soarings 
of  liberty,  it  was  at  one  time  religious  party-spirit  and  at 
another  the  spirit  of  revolution  that  ruled  and  determined  both 
acts  and  events.  Nothing  of  that  kind  appeared  in  the  states- 
general  assembled  at  Tours  in  1484 ;  the  assembly  was  pro- 
foundly monarchical,  not  only  on  general  principles,  but  in 
respect  of  the  reigning  house  and  the  young  king  seated  on 
the  throne.  There  was  no  fierce  struggle,  either,  between 
the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy  of  the  day,  between  the 
ecclesiastical  body  and  the  secular  body ;  although  widely 
differing  and  widely  separated,  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
the  third  estate  were  not  at  war,  even  in  their  hearts,  between 
themselves.  One  and  the  same  idea,  one  and  the  same  desire, 
animated  the  three  orders  ;  to  such  a  degree  that,  as  has  been 
well  pointed  out  by  M.  Picot,  "  in  the  majority  of  the  towns 
they  proceeded  in  common  to  the  choice  of  deputies :  the 
clergy,  nobles,  and  commons  who  arrived  at  Tours  were  not 
the  representatives  exclusively  of  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  or  the 
third  estate :  they  combined  in  their  persons  a  triple  com- 
mission ;  "  and  when,  after  having  examined  togetjier  their 
different  memorials,  by  the  agency  of  a  committee  of  thirty- 
six  members  taken  in  equal  numbers  from  the  three  orders, 
they  came  to  a  conclusion  to  bring  their  grievances  and  their 
wishes  before  the  government  of  Charles  VIII.,  ''they  decided 
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that  a  single  tpokesinan  idioultl  bo  oominuuuuned  to  sum  up,  in 
a  speech  delivered  in  solemn  seiuuon,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Thirtj-six ;  **  and  it  wsa  the  canon,  Mastor  John 
IfaMelin,  who  received  the  commimtion  to  ti|>eak  in  the  num<; 
of  all.  They  all  had  at  heart  one  and  the  same  idea ;  they 
desired  to  tuni  the  old  and  undisputed  monarchy  into  u  le^iU- 
izcd  and  free  government.  (Icrgy,  nobles,  and  third  estate*, 
there  wm  not  in  any  of  their  minds  any  revolutiotuiry  yearning 
or  any  thought  of  social  war.  It  is  the  peculiar  and  the  bt^auti- 
ful  characteristic  of  the  states-general  of  ]-i84  that  they  luul 
an  eye  to  nothing  but  a  groat  political  reform,  a  regimen  of 
legality  and  freedom. 

Two  men,  one  a  Norman  and  the  other  a  Ilurgundian,  the 
canon  John  Masselin  and  Philip  I*ot,  hirtl  of  la  |{(h  he,  a  former 
couniw'lior  of  Philip  the  (lood,  Duke  of  liur^undy.  were  the 
exponents  of  this  fMilitical  spirit,  at  ouca  Ijold  and  prudent, 
conservative  and  reformative.  The  nation's  soverei^Mity  and  the 
right  of  the  estate*  not  only  to  vote  imiMMts  but  to  exereiiie  a 
real  influence  over  the  choice  sn<l  conduct  of  the  oflicers  of 
the  crown,  this  was  what  they  aflinne<l  in  principle,  and  what, 
in  foci,  they  lal»orcd  to  get  establiAhinl.  »•  I  nhould  like,"  naid 
Philip  de  la  Hoche,  **  to  see  you  c|uito  convinct*d  that  the  gov- 
eniment  of  the  state  is  the  p«*<iplu*s  affair ;  and  by  the  jH^ople 
I  mean  not  only  the  multitude  of  thiMo  who  aru  himplv  subjects 
of  this  crown,  but  itMleed  all  |K*rs(Mis  tif  each  f*?itatc,  inelutling 
tlie  princes  abo.  Since  you  consider  yourselves  deputies  from 
all  the  eatatas  of  the  kingdom,  why  are  you  afrniil  to  conclude 
that  you  have  been  es|>ecially  summone<l  to  direct  by  your 
oouQsels  the  commonwealth  during  its  ciuasi-interregnum  caused 
by  the  kings  minority?  Far  lie  it  from  me  to  say  that  the 
reigning,  properly  so  called,  the  dominion,  in  fact,  paaMS  into 
any  hands  but  those  of  the  king  ;  it  is  only  the  administration, 
the  guanlianship  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  oonfei^ed  for  a  time 
upon  the  people  or  their  elect.  Why  tremble  at  the  idea  of 
taking  in  hand   the  regulation,  arrangement,  and   nomination 
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of  the  council  of  the  crown  ?  You  are  here  to  say  and  to 
advise  freely  that  which,  by  inspiration  of  God  and  your  con- 
science, you  believe  to  be  useful  for  the  realm.  What  is  the 
obstacle  that  prevents  you  from  accomplishing  so  excellent  and 
meritorious  a  work  ?  I  can  find  none,  unless  it  be  your  own 
weakness  and  the  pusillanimity  which  causes  fear  in  your 
minds.  Come,  then,  most  illustrious  lords,  have  great  confi- 
dence in  yourselves,  have  great  hopes,  have  great  manly  virtue, 
and  let  not  this  liberty  of  the  estates,  that  your  ancestors 
were  so  zealous  in  defending,  be  imperilled  by  reason  of  your 
soft-heartedness."  "  This  speech,"  says  Masselin,  "  was  listened 
to  by  the  whole  assembly  very  attentively  and  \eYy  favorably." 
Masselin,  being  called  upon  to  give  the  king  "in  his  privy 
chamber,  before  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Lorraine  and  a 
numerous  company  of  nobles,"  an  exact  account  of  the  estates' 
first  deliberations,  held  in  his  turn  language  more  reserved  than, 
but  similar  to,  that  of  Lord  Philip  de  la  Roche,  whose  views  he 
shared  and  whose  proud  openness  he  admired.  The  question 
touching  the  composition  of  the  king's  council  and  the  part 
to  be  taken  in  it  by  the  estates  was  for  five  weeks  the  absorb- 
ing idea  with  the  government  and  with  the  assembly.  There 
were  made,  on  both  sides,  concessions  which  satisfied  neither 
the  estates  nor  the  court,  for  their  object  was  always  on  the 
part  of  the  estates  to  exercise  a  real  influence  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  escape  being  under  any 
real  influence  of  the  estates. '  Side  by  side  with  the  question 
of  the  king's  council  was  ranged  that  of  the  imposts  ;  and  here 
it  was  no  easier  to  effect  an  understanding :  the  crown  asked 
more  than  the  estates  thought  they  ought  or  were  able  to  vote ; 
and,  after  a  long  and  obscure  controversy  about  expenses  and 
receipts,  Masselin  was  again  commissioned  to  set  before  the 
king's  council  the  views  of  the  assembly  and  its  ultimate 
resolution.  *'  When  we  saw,"  said  he,  "  that  the  aforesaid 
accounts  or  estimates  contained  elements  of  extreme  difficulty, 
and   that  to  balance  and  verify  them  would  subject  us  to  in- 
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t«nniimble  HwBMrtnnt  and  lonf^cr  Inlior  than  would  be  to  our 
and  the  pcH>p1o*«  advnnta^  we  hastened  to  aiiopt  hy  way  of 
eX|)e<lienU  hut  neverthelcM  reanlutely,  the  decihion  I  am  nlxjut  to 
diH-hire  to  you.  .  .  .  Wiiihing  to  meet  UbenUly  the  kinpt  nn<i 
your  deairea,  we  offer  to  pay  the  sum  that  Kin^  Charlie  Vlf. 
wM'il  to  take  for  the  impost  of  tallia^em  provide^!,  however, 
that  this  sum  In?  equally  and  pro|H)rtionutely  distrihutcMl  l)e- 
tweeii  the  provinces  of  the  kinplom,  and  that  in  the  hhajK?  of 
an  aid.  And  this  contrihution  Ih>  only  for  two  years,  after 
which  the  estates  iihall  lie  aAu*nihU-d  a.H  they  are  t<>-<hiy  to 
dincuss  the  puhlic  needs  ;  and  if  at  that  time  or  previoiinly  they 
see  the  advantage  thercntf,  the  said  itum  hhull  Ik>  diminislied  or 
augmented.  Further,  the  xaitl  my  lords  the  deputies  do  demuml 
that  their  next  meeting  l>e  now  ttp|M)inte<l  and  decInriHl.  and 
that  an  irrevocable  decinion  ch>  fix  an<l  decree  that  a.t?^niMy." 
This  was  providing  at  one  and  the  wirne  time  for  the  wants 
of  the  present  and  the  rights  of  the  future.  The  im|Kt«(t  of 
talliage  was,  indeed,  Yote<l  just  as  it  had  Ktood  under  Charles 
VII.,  but  it  became  a  tem|)orar)*  aiil  grant^'il  for  two  year*  only  : 
at  the  end  of  them  the  eiitates  were  t«t  l»e  convoked  and  the 
tax  augmentcnl  or  dimininhetl  act^onling  to  the  public  wants. 
The  great  question  ap|»eare<l  decide<l  ;  by  means  of  the  vote, 
necessary  and  at  the  itamo  time  temporary,  in  the  case  of  the 
impost,  the  states-general  entere<l  into  real  {>o«M*Hsion  of  a 
dedaiTe  influence  in  the  government  ;  but  the  behavior  and 
language  of  the  officers  of  the  crown  and  of  the  great  lords  of 
the  court  rendennl  the  situatitm  as  difficult  as  ever.  In  a  long 
and  confiLHe<l  harangue  the  cliancellor,  William  de  Rochefort^ 
did  not  confine  himself  to  declaring  the  sum  voted,  twelve 
hundred  thousand  livrea,  to  be  insufficient,  and  demanding  three 
hundred  thousand  lirrea  more ;  he  passed  over  in  complete 
ailence  the  limitation  to  two  years  of  the  tax  voted  and  the  re- 
quirement that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  states-general  ahould 
be  convoked.  *'  WhiUt  the  chaucellor  was  thus  speaking,**  says 
liiMelin,  '*  many  deputies  of  a  more  independent  spirit  kept 
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groaning,  and  all  the  hall  resounded  with  a  slight  murmuring 
because  it  seemed  that  he  was  not  expressing  himself  well  as  to 
the  power  and  liberty  of  the  people."  The  deputies  asked 
leave  to  deliberate  in  the  afternoon,  promising  a  speedy  answer. 
"  As  you  wish  to  deliberate,  do  so,  but  briefly,"  said  the  chan- 
cellor ;  "  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  hold  counsel  now  so  as 
to  answer  in  the  afternoon."  The  deputies  took  their  time  ; 
and  the  discussion  was  a  long  and  a  hot  one.  "  We  see  quite 
well  how  it  is,"  said  the  princes  and  the  majority  of  the  great 
lords ;  "  to  curtail  the  king's  power,  and  pare  down  his  nails 
to  the  quick,  is  the  object  of  your  efforts ;  you  forbid  the 
subjects  to  pay  their  prince  as  much  as  the  wants  of  the  state 
require  :  are  they  masters,  pray,  and  no  longer  subjects  ?  You 
would  set  up  the  laws  of  some  fanciful  monarchy,  and  abolish 
the  old  ones."  "I  know  the  rascals,"  said  one  of  the  great 
lords  [according  to  one  historian,  it  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
Anne  de  Beaujeu's  brother-in-law];  "if  they  are  not  kept 
down  by  over-weighting  them,  they  will  soon  become  insolent ; 
for  my  part,  I  consider  this  tax  the  surest  curb  for  holding  them 
in."  *' Strange  words,"  says  Masselin,  *'  unworthy  of  utterance 
from  the  mouth  of  a  man  so  eminent ;  but  in  his  soul,  as  in 
that  of  all  old  men,  covetousness  had  increased  with  age,  and 
he  appeared  to  fear  a  diminution  of  his  pension." 

After  having  deliberated  upon  it,  the  states-general  persisted  in 
their  vote  of  a  tax  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres,  at  which 
figure  it  had  stood  under  King  Charles  VII.,  but  for  two  years 
only,  and  as  a  gift  or  grant,  not  as  a  permanent  talliage  any 
more,  and  on  condition  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  states 
should  be  necessarily  convoked.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
"  and  over  and  above  this,  the  said  estates,  who  do  desire  the 
well-being,  honor,  prosperity,  and  augmentation  of  the  lord 
king  and  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  order  to  obey  him  and  please 
him  in  all  ways  possible,  do  grant  him  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  livres  of  Tours,  for  this  once  onl}^,  and  without  being 
a  precedent,   on   account   of  his   late  joyful   accession   to   the 
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throne  of  France,  and  for  to  aid  and  support  the  outlay  which 
it  is  suitable  to  make  for  his  holy  cousecration,  coronation,  and 
entry  into  I*ariii." 

On  this  fresh  rote,  full  of  fidelity  to  the  monarchy  and  at 
the  same  time  of  patriotic  independence,  ne^^otiiitions  t>epin 
Itetween  the  estates  and  the  court  ;  and  they  hunted  from  the 
2HiU  of  February  to  the  I2th  of  .March,  but  without  rej*ulL 
At  liottom,  the  question  lay  l)etween  alisolute  power  and  free 
fj^ovemmont,  between  arbitrarincAii  and  lc*pility  ;  and,  on  this 
field,  lM>th  parties  were  «letermine<l  not  to  accept  a  serious 
and  final  defeat.  Unmoved  by  the  loyal  conccHsionH  and  as* 
surancca  they  received,  the  adviju^n*  of  the  crown  thought  no 
longer  of  anything  but  getting  K|MMMiily  ritl  of  the  preM*nce  of 
the  estates,  mo  as  to  I >e  free  fmra  the  trouble  of  mniiitaining  the 
discussion  with  them.  'Die  deputies  saw  through  (he  device  ; 
their  speeches  were  stifle<I,  and  the  necessity  of  replying  was 
eludefi.  **  .My  Ion!  chancellor,"  said  they,  at  an  interview  on 
the  2il  of  March,  14H4,  *' if  we  ore  not  to  have  a  bearing,  why 
are  we  here?  Why  have  you  summoned  uh?  I<,<»t  uh  with- 
draw. If  you  liehave  thus,  you  do  not  re<|uire  onr  presence. 
We  did  not  at  all  expect  to  sec  the  fniits  of  our  vigils,  and  the 
decisions  adopttnl  after  m)  much  trotdile  by  no  illustrious  an 
assembly  rejecte<l  so  carelessly.**  'Hie  complaints  were  not 
alwa>*s  ao  temperate.  A  theologian,  whom  .Masm-Hu  quotes 
without  giving  his  name,  **  a  liold  and  fiery  partisan  of  the 
people,**  saya  he,  ad<led  these  almost  insulting  wonls:  "As 
soon  as  our  consent  had  lieen  obtained  for  raising  the  money, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  have  l»een  cajoleil,  that  everj*- 
thing  has  been  treated  with  contempt,  the  demands  set  down  in 
our  memorials,  our  final  resolutions,  and  the  limits  we  fixed. 
Speak  we  of  the  money.  On  this  point,  our  decisions  have 
lieen  conforme<l  to  only  ao  far  aa  to  tell  ua,  *  Tliis  impost  shall 
no  longer  be  called  UdUmge ;  it  shall  be  a  free  grant.*  la  it  in 
words,  pray,  and  not  in  things,  that  our  labor  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  atate  ooittiK  ?    Verilj«  we  would  rather  still  call 
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this  impost  talUage,  and  even  blackmail  (maltdte)^  or  give  it  a 
still  viler  name,  if  there  be  any,  than  see  it  increasing  immeas- 
urably and  crushing  the  people.  The  curse  of  God  and  the 
execration  of  men  upon  those  whose  deeds  and  plots  have 
caused  such  woes!  They  are  the  most  dangerous  foes  of  the 
people  and  of  the  commonwealth."  "  The  theologian  burned 
with  a  desire  to  continue,"  adds  Masselin ;  "but  though  he  had 
not  wandered  far  from  the  truth,  many  deputies  chid  him  and 
constrained  him  to  be  silent.  .  .  .  Already  lethargy  had  fallen 
upon  the  most  notable  amongst  us  ;  glutted  with  favors  and 
promises,  they  no  longer  possessed  that  ardor  of  will  which  had 
animated  them  at  first ;  when  we  were  prosecuting  our  busi- 
ness, they  remained  motionless  at  home  ;  when  we  spoke  be- 
fore them,  they  held  their  peace  or  added  but  a  few  feeble 
words.     We  were  wasting  our  time." 

On  the  12tli  of  March,  1484,  the  deputies  from  Normandy, 
twenty-five  in  number,  happened  to  hold  a  meeting  at  Montils- 
les-Tours.  The  Bishop  of  Coutances  told  them  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  estates  to  hold  any  more  meetings  ;  that 
it  would  be  enough  if  each  of  the  six  sections  appointed  three 
or  four  delegates  to  follow  the  course  of  affairs  ;  and  that,  more- 
over, the  compensation  granted  to  all  the  deputies  of  the  estates 
would  cease  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  after  that  would  be 
granted  only  to  their  delegates.  This  compensation  had  already, 
amongst  the  estates,  been  the  subject  of  a  long  discussion. 
The  clergy  and  the  nobility  had  attempted  to  throw  the  whole 
burden  of  it  upon  the  third  estate ;  the  third  estate  had  very 
properly  claimed  that  each  of  the  three  orders  should  share 
proportionately  in  this  expense,  and  the  chancellor  had  with 
some  difficulty  got  it  decided  that  the  matter  should  stand  so. 
On  the  14th  of  March,  accordingly,  the  six  sections  of  the  es- 
tates met  and  elected  three  or  four  deputies  apiece.  The  depu- 
ties were  a  little  surprised,  on  entering  their  sessions-hall,  to 
find  it  completely  dismantled  :  carpets,  hangings,  benches,  table, 
all  had  been  removed,  so  certainly  did  the  government  consider 
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the  sMsion  over.  Some  roemberi,  in  dUgust,  thought  and  main- 
tained tliat  the  etttatcM  ought  not  to  seimraie  without  carrying 
away  with  them  the  rettohttionji  set  down  in  their  general  me- 
morial, formally  appmvcd  and  accompanied   hy  an  order  to  the 

judgeH  to  have  them  executed.  **  But  a  much  larger  nunil>er/* 
«aya  Maaselin,  **  were  afraid  of  remaining  too  long,  and  many 
of  our  collcagUt»m  in  apite  of  the  zeal  which  they  liad  once 
shown,  had  a  burning  desire  to  di*{Mirt,  acconling  to  the  prince*' 
good  plcaiiuro  and  ordem.  Ai«  for  ua,  we  enjoine<l  ufmn  the 
three  deputieH  of  our  Norman  nationality  not  to  devote  them- 
iielvea  solely  to  ci>rtain  Kpocial  afTairH  which  had  not  yet  }>een 
torminatetl,  but  to  une  n*<loubli*d  rare  and  diligence  in  all  that 
concenie«l  the  general  memorial  an<l  the  aggregate  of  the  ca- 
tatca.  And  having  thua  left  our  committunneni  at  Toum  and 
put  matter*  to  righta,  we  went  away  well  content  ;  and  we 
pray  (itKl  that  our  laliom  and  all  that  \xa»  been  (h)ne  may  Iw 
tiaeful   for  the  people's  welfare." 

Neither  MaAaelin  nor  hia  deMrendanta  for  more  than  three 
centuriea  were  dej*tine<l  to  »ec  the  laliont  of  the  lUateH-general 
of  1484  obtain  aubstantial  and  durable  resultA.  The  work  they 
had  conceivetl  and  attempte<l  wa*  premature.  The  e^tablinh- 
roent  of  a  free  government  demands  either  spontaneous  ami 

implc  virtu(*s,  such  aa  may  l>e  found  in  a  young  and  huiall  rom- 
niunity,  or  the  lights,  the  scientiflc  method,  and  the  wisilom, 
painfully  acquired  and  still  so  imiH*rfect^  of  great  and  eivilize<l 
nation*.  France  of  the  fifteenth  century  waa  in  neither  of 
these  conditiona.  But  it  is  a  crown  of  glory  to  have  felt  that 
honest  and  patriotic  ambition  which  animate<l  Masnelin  and 
his  friends  at  their  exodus  from  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  des- 
potism of  Louis  XI.  Who  would  dare  to  say  that  their  attempt. 
Tain  aa  it  waa  for  them,  waa  so  also  for  generations  separated 
from  them  by  centuries  ?  Time  and  space  are  as  nothing  in 
the  royHterious  development  of  God*s  designs  towards  men, 
and  it  is  the  privilege  of  mankind  to  get  inatmction  and  ex- 
ample from  far-oif  memoriea  of  their  own  history.  It  waa  a 
▼OL.  III.  35 
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duty  to  render  to  the  gtates-general  of  1484  the  homage  to 
which  they  have  .a  right  by  reason  of  their  intentions  and 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  good  cause  and  in  spite  of  their 
unsuccess. 

When  the  states-general  had  separated,  Anne  de  Beaujeu, 
without  difficulty  or  uproar,  resumed,  as  she  had  assumed  on 
her  father's  death,  the  government  of  France ;  and  she  kept  it 
yet  for  seven  years,  from  1484  to  1491.  During  all  this  time 
she  had  a  rival  and  foe  in  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  was 
one  day  to  be  Louis  XIL  "I  have  lieard  tell,"  saj^s  Bran  tome, 
"  how  that,  at  the  first,  she  showed  affection  towards  him,  nay, 
even  love ;  in  such  sort  that,  if  M.  d'Orleans  had  been  minded 
to  give  heed  thereto,  he  might  have  done  well,  as  I  know  from 
a  good  source  ;  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  it ;  especially 
as  he  found  her  too  ambitious,  and  he  would  that  she  should 
be  dependent  on  him,  as  premier  prince  and  nearest  to  the 
throne,  and  not  he  on  her  ;  whereas  she  desired  the  con- 
trary, for  she  was  minded  to  have  the  high  place  and  rule 
everything.  .  .  .  They  used  to  have,"  adds  Brantome,  "prick- 
ings of  jealousy,  love,  and  ambition."  If  Bran  time's  anecdote 
is  true,  as  one  is  inclined  to  believe,  though  several  historians 
have  cast  doubts  upon  it,  Anne  de  Beaujeu  had,  in  their  prick- 
ings of  jealousy,  love,  and  ambition,  a  great  advantage  over 
Louis  of  Orleans.  They  were  both  young,  and  exactly  of  the 
same  age ;  but  Louis  had  all  the  defects  of  youth,  whilst  Anne 
had  all  the  qualities  of  mature  age.  He  was  handsome,  vola- 
tile, inconsiderate,  impudent,  brave,  and  of  a  generous,  open 
nature,  combined  with  kindliness;  she  was  thoughtful,  judicious, 
persistent,  and  probably  a  little  cold  and  hard,  such,  in  fact,  as 
she  must  needs  have  become  in  the  school  of  her  father,  Louis 
XL  As  soon  as  the  struggle  between  them  began,  the  diver- 
sit}^  of  their  characters  appeared  and  bore  fruit.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  plunged  into  all  sorts  of  intrigues  and  ventures  against 
the  fair  regent,  exciting  civil  war,  and,  when  he  was  too  much 
compromised  or  too  hard  pressed,  withdrawing  to  the  court  of 
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Francis  II.,  Duke  of  BritUny*  an  unruly  vansal  of  tho  King  of 
France.  LouU  of  Orleans  even  maile  allinnce.  at  newl,  with  for- 
t*i)^  princcm  Henry  VII.,  Kin^;  of  Knf^land,  Fonlinaful  the  Cath- 
olic, Kin^  of  Arragon,  and  Muximilian,  nnhcluke  of  Austria, 
without  much  regard  for  the  intereHts  of  his  own  kiii^^ly  houne 
ami  his  own  country.  Anno,  on  the  contrary,  in  poftseAKion  of 
official  ami  legal  authority,  wieUliHl  it  and  gunnlc*<l  it  with  prn- 
dcncc  ami  moderation  in  the  interests  of  France  and  of  the  crown, 
never  taking  the  initiative  in  war,  hut  having  the  wit  to  foreitiH*, 
raaintain,  and,  after  victor}*,  end  it.  She  encountered  from  time 
to  time,  at  her  own  court  and  in  her  own  imnniliate  circle,  a  wri- 
ou!«<liflliculty:  the  young  kitii;,  Cliarlt^.  was  rhanncil  hy  the  Duke 
of  OrlcMins's  hrilliaut  c|ualitii*s,  i>s|NH-iany  hy  the  nkill  and  hnivery 
that  I^uis  <lisplaye<l  at  tournaments.  One  day,  interrupting 
the  Bishop  of  .Montaultan,  (teorge  of  AmlHiiM*,  who  was  read- 
ing  the  hreviary  to  him,  **  Send  wonl  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans," 
Kiitl  the  king,  "  to  go  on  with  hU  enteqiris**,  and  that  I  would 
f.iin  Im*  w  ith  him.**  Another  day  he  said  to  Count  Dunois,  **  Df» 
take  me  away,  uncle  :  I'm  longing  to  Im?  out  of  thin  c<»mi»any.** 
Duuois  and  (Jeorge  of  AmU»iM*,  l»oth  of  them  partisans  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  carefully  eneounige<l  the  king  in  sentiments 
so  favorahle  to  the  fair  regent**  rival.  Iiieidents  i>f  aiK>:her 
S4)rt  occurretl  to  still  further  emlwimim  the  fiOAition  for  .\^»ne 
lie  Beaujeu.  The  ehl(*st  daughter  of  Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Brit- 
tany, henk'lf  also  namc*<l  Anne,  would  inhent  hi^i  duchy,  and 
on  thiH  ground  she  wan  ardently  wooe<l  hy  many  competitor*. 
She  was  liorn  in  1477  ;  and  at  four  yearn  of  age,  in  1481,  she 
had  been  promised  in  marriage  to  Edwanl,  Prince  of  Wales, 
wm  of  Edward  IV.,  King  of  England.  But  two  years  after- 
wards, in  1488,  this  young  prince  was  murdere<l,  or,  according 
toother  accounts,  imprisoned  hy  his  uncle  Richanl  III.,  who 
seized  the  crown;  and  the  Breton  promise  vanished  with  him. 
The  numl>er  of  claimants  to  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Brittany 
increased  rapidly ;  and  the  policy  of  the  duke  her  father  con- 
•ttted,  it  was  nid,  in  making  for  himself  five  or  siz  sona-in-lmw 
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by  means  of  one  daughter.  Towards  the  end  of  1484,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  having  embroiled  himself  with  Anne  de 
Beaujeu,  sought  refuge  in  Brittany ;  and  many  historians  have 
said  that  he  not  only  at  that  time  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Anne 
of  Brittany,  but  that  he  paid  her  assiduous  court  and  obtained 
from  her  marks  of  tender  interest.  Count  Daru,  in  his  ITls- 
toire  de  Bretagne  (t.  iii.  p.  82),  has  put  the  falsehood  of  this 
assertion  beyond  a  doubt ;  the  Breton  princess  was  then  only 
seven  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  been  eight  years  married 
to  Joan  of  France,  younger  daughter  of  Louis  XI.  But  in 
succeeding  years  and  amidst  the  continual  alternations  of  war 
and  negotiation  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  Anne  de  Beaujeu  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  com- 
petition and  strife  between  the  various  claimants  to  the  hand 
of  Anne  of  Brittany  became  very  active ;  Alan,  Sire  d'Albret, 
called  the  Great  because  of  his  reputation  for  being  the  richest 
lord  of  the  realm.  Viscount  James  de  Rohan,  and  Archduke 
Maximilian  of  Austria,  all  three  believed  themselves  to  have 
hopes  of  success,  and  prosecuted  them  assiduousty.  Sire  d'Al- 
bret, a  widower  and  the  father  of  eight  children  already,  was 
forty-five,  with  a  pimply  face,  a  hard  eye,  a  hoarse  voice,  and 
a  quarrelsome  and  gloomy  temper  ;  and  Anne,  being  pressed 
to  answer  his  suit,  finally  declared  that  she  would  turn  nun 
rather  than  marry  him.  James  de  Rohan,  in  spite  of  his  pow- 
erful backers  at  the  court  of  Rennes,  was  likewise  dismissed ; 
his  father,  Viscount  John  II.,  was  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  France.  Archduke  Maximilian  remained  the  only  claimant 
with  any  pretensions.  He  was  nine  and  twenty,  of  gigantic 
stature,  justly  renowned  for  valor  and  ability  in  war,  and  of 
more  literary  culture  than  any  of  the  princes  his  contempora- 
ries, a  trait  he  had  in  common  with  Princess  Anne,  whose 
education  had  been  very  carefully  attended  to.  She  showed 
herself  to  be  favorably  disposed  towards  him  ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  whose  name,  married  though  he  was,  was  still 
sometimes   associated   with   that    6f  the   Breton   princess,  for* 
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mally  deoUured,  on  the  26th  of  Janiiary,  1486,  that,  *'  when  he 
cmme  to  the  Duke  of  Brittany *»,  it  wan  solely  to  vbiit  him 
and  advine  liim  on  certain  pointit  touching  the  defence  of  hiii 
duchy,  and  not  to  talk  to  him  of  marriage  with  the  i>rincett8ei» 
hia  daughtem.**  Hut,  whiUt  tiie  negotiation  wan  thuit  inclining 
towards  the  AuMtrian  prince,  Anne  de  Beanjeu,  ever  far-tughted 
and  energetic,  wan  vigorouAly  pindiing  on  the  war  agninsl  tlie 
Duke  of  Brittany  and  hLi  allien.  She  had  found  in  Ixiuiit  de 
la  Trt^moille  an  able  and  a  bold  m-arrior,  whom  Guiccinrdini 
calls  th£  great  fMt  captain  in  the  wort  J.  In  July,  14H8,  ho  came 
suddenly  down  UfKin  Brittany,  ttMik  one  after  the  other  Chutenu- 
briant,  Ancents,  and  Fougi«re«,  and,  on  the  *JHth,  piiiicd  at  St. 
Aubin-du-Comiier,  near  Rennet,  over  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  and  his  English,  (Serman,  and  Gascon  allieai,  a  vic- 
tory which  decideil  the  cani{»aign :  hix  thousand  of  the  Breton 
Jinny  were  killed,  and  Duke  Ixmis  of  OrKanA,  the  Prime  of 
Orange,  and  several  French  lonU,  his  friends,  were  ninde  pri?*on- 
«Ts.  On  receiving  at  Angers  the  news  of  this  virt<»ry,  Charles 
VIII.  gave  orders  that  the  two  captive  princes  should  Ik* 
brought  to  him;  but  Anne  ile  Beaujcu,  fearing  s^)me  ebullition 
on  his  part  of  a  too  pnimpt  and  too  gratuitous  grnenwity, 
caused  delay  in  their  arrival ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  taken  first  to  the  castle  of  Sabl^  and  then  to  LuAiguan. 
went  ultimately  to  the  Tower  of  liourges,  where  he  was  to 
await  the  king's  decision. 

It  waa  a  great  tucceat  (or  Anne  de  Beaujeu.  She  had  l>eaten 
her  united  foes ;  and  the  most  formidable  of  them  all,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  waa  her  prisoner.  Two  incidents  that  su|>ervene<l, 
one  a  little  before  and  the  other  a  little  after  the  battle  of  St. 
Aubin-du-Cormier,  cx^urred  to  both  emliarrass  the  position  and 
at  the  same  time  call  forth  all  the  enei|^  of  Anne.  Her 
brother-in-law,  Duke  John  of  liourbon,  the  head  of  his  house, 
died  on  the  Ist  of  April,  1488,  leaving  to  his  younger  brother, 
Peter,  his  title  and  domains.  Haring  thus  become  Duchess  of 
Bourbon,  and  being  well  content  irith  this  elevation  In  rank 
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and  fortune,  Madame  J^he  Great  (as  Anne  de  Beaujeu  was 
popularly  called)  was  somewhat  less  eagerly  occupied  with  the 
business  of  the  realm,  was  less  constant  at  the  king's  council, 
and  went  occasionally  with  her  husband  to  stay  a  while  in  their 
own  territories.  Charles  VIII.,  moreover,  having  nearly  ar- 
rived at  man's  estate,  made  more  frequent  manifestations  of  his 
own  personal  will ;  and  Anne,  clear-sighted  and  discreet  though 
ambitious,  was  little  by  little  changing  her  dominion  into  in- 
fluence. But  some  weeks  after  the  battle  of  St.  Aubin-du- 
Cormier,  on  the  7th  or  9th  of  September,  1488,  the  death  'of 
Francis  II.,  Duke  of  Brittany,  rendered  the  active  interven- 
tion of  the  Duchess  of  Bourbon  natural  and  necessary ;  for 
he  left  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Anne,  barely  eighteen  years 
old,  exposed  to  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  her  inheritance,  and  to  all  the  intrigues  of  the  claim- 
ants to  her  hand.  In  the  summer  of  1489,  Charles  VIII.  and 
his  advisers  learned  that  the  Count  of  Nassau,  having  arrived 
in  Brittany  with  the  prox}"  of  Archduke  Maximilian,  had  by  a 
mock  ceremony  espoused  the  Breton  princess  in  his  master's 
name.  This  strange  mode  of  celebration  could  not  give  the 
marriage  a  real  and  indissoluble  character ;  but  the  concern  in 
the  court  of  France  was  profound.  In  Brittany  there  was  no 
mystery  any  longer  made  about  the  young  duchess's  engage- 
ment ;  she  already  took  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Romans. 
Charles  VIII.  loudly  protested  against  this  pretended  marriage  ; 
and  to  give  still  more  weight  to  his  protest  he  sent  to  Henry 
VII.,  King  of  England,  who  was  much  mixed  up  with  the 
affairs  of  Brittany,  ambassadors  charged  to  explain  to  him  the 
right  which  France  had  to  oppose  the  marriage  of  the  young 
Duchess  with  Archduke  Maximilian,  «,t  the  same  time  taking 
care  not  to  give  occasion  for  thinking  that  Charles  had  any 
views  on  his  own  account  in  that  quarter.  "  TJie  king  my  mas- 
ter," said  the  ambassador,  "  doth  propose  to  assert  by  arms  his 
plain  rights  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  now  occupied  by  some 
usurper  or  other,  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Arragon.     He  doth 
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ooimider,  moreover,  the  conquest  of  Naples  only  as  a  bridge 
thrown  clowu  l>eforo  him  for  to  take  him  into  (t recce  ;  there  he 
is  resolved  to  Liviidi  his  bloud  and  his  trcat»ure,  though  he  should 
have  to  i>awn  his  crown  and  drain  his  kingdom,  for  to  overthrow 
the  tyranny  of  the  Ottomans,  and  oi^en  to  hiniM^lf  in  tliis  way 
the  kin^lom  of  Heaven.**  The  King  of  Knghind  guv  J  a  M>me- 
what  ironical  reply  to  this  chivalrous  address,  merely  asking 
whether  the  King  of  Franco  would  consent  not  to  dispose  of 
the  heireas  of  Bnttany's  hand,  save  on  the  condition  of  not 
marrying  her  himiielf.  The  ambassadors  »huflle<l  out  of  the 
question  by  saying  tliat  their  master  was  so  far  fmm  any  such 
idea,  that  it  had  not  been  foreseen  in  their  inhtructiouA. 

Whether  it  had  or  liad  not  been  foreseen  and  roeilitat4*tl  u|x>n, 
so  soon  OS  the  rc>union  of  Brittany  with  France  by  the  marriage 
of  tJie  young  duchess,  Anne,  with  Kin«^  Charles  VIII.  apfMuinil 
on  the  horizon  as  a  |)ossible,  and,  |ienidventure,  prtilmble  faet,  it 
became  the  common  desire,  aim,  and  labor  of  all  the  French 
politicians  who  up  to  that  time  hod  been  opposed,  (M*rsecuted. 
and  proscribed.  Since  the  liottle  of  St.  Aubin-4lu-<\trmier, 
Duke  Louis  of  Orleans  liad  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Towvr  of 
Bourgea,  and  bo  strictly  guanletl  tliat  he  was  cunfine<I  at  night 
in  an  iron  cage  like  Cardinal  Halue's  for  fear  he  sliould  escape. 
In  vain  had  his  wife,  Joan  of  France,  an  unliappy  and  virtuous 
princess,  ugly  and  deformed,  who  hod  never  l>een  ul>le  to  gain 
her  husband's  affections,  implored  her  all-powerful  sister,  .\nne 
of  Bourbon,  to  set  htm  at  liberty :  **  As  I  am  incessantly  tliink- 
ing/*  she  wrot«  to  her,  ^*  about  my  husl>and's  release,  I  have 
oonoetved  the  idea  of  setting  down  in  writing  the  fashion  in 
which  pMoe  might  be  had,  and  my  said  husband  be  released.  I 
am  writing  it  out  for  the  king,  and  you  will  see  it  all.  I  pray 
you,  sister,  to  look  to  it  that  I  may  get  a  few  words  in  answer ; 
It  has  been  a  rery  aad  thing  for  me  that  I  never  see  you  now.** 
There  is  no  traoe  of  any  answer  from  Anne  to  her  sister. 
Charles  VIII.  had  a  heart  more  easily  touched.  When  Joan,  in 
mooming,  came  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  saying,  *'  Brother, 
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my  husband  is  dragging  on  his  life  in  prison ;  and  I  am  in  such 
trouble  that  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  say  in  his  defence.  If 
he  has  had  aught  wherewith  to  reproach  himself,  I  am  the  only 
one  whom  he  has  outraged.  Pardon  him,  brother;  you  will 
never  have  so  happy  a  chance  of  being  generous."  "  You  shall 
have  him,  sister,"  said  Charles,  kissing  her;  *' grant  Heaven  that 
you  may  not  repent  one  day  of  that  which  you  are  doing  for 
him  to-day ! "  Some  days  after  this  interview,  in  May,  1491, 
Charles,  without  saying  anything  about  it  to  the  duchess,  Anne 
of  Bourbon,  set  off  one  evening  from  Plessis  du  Pare  on  pre- 
tence of  going  a-hunting,  and  on  reaching  Berry  sent  for  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  from  the  Tower  of  Bourges.  Louis,  in  rap- 
tures at  breathing  the  air  of  freedom,  at  the  farthest  glimpse  he 
caught  of  the  king,  leaped  down  from  his  horse  and  knelt,  weep- 
ing, on  the  ground.  "  Charles,"  says  the  chronicler,  *'  sprang 
upon  'his  neck,  and  knew  not  what  cheer  (reception)  to  give 
him,  to  make  it  understood  that  he  was  acting  of  his  own  mo- 
tion and  free  will."  Charles  ill  understood  his  sister  Anne,  and 
could  scarcely  make  her  out.  But  two  convictions  had  found 
their  way  into  that  straightforward  and  steady  mind  of  hers ; 
one,  that  a  favorable  time  had  arrived  for  uniting  Brittany  with 
France,  and  must  be  seized  ;  the  other,  that  the  period  of  her 
personal  dominion  was  over,  and  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to 
get  herself  well  established  in  her  new  position.  She  wrote  to 
the  king  her  brother  to  warn  him  against  the  accusations  and 
wicked  rumors  of  which  she  might  possibly  be  the  object.  He 
replied  to  her  on  the  21st  of  June,  1491 :  "  My  good  sister,  my 
dear,  Louis  de  Pesclins  has  informed  me  that  you  have  knowl- 
edge that  certain  matters  have  been  reported  to  me  against  you  ; 
whereupon  I  answered  him  that  nought  of  the  kind  had  been 
reported  to  me ;  and  I  assure  you  that  none  would  dare  so  to 
speak  to  me ;  for,  in  whatsoever  fashion  it  might,  I  would  not 
put  faith  therein,  as  I  hope  to  tell  you  when  we  are  together,  — 
bidding  you  adieu,  my  good  sister,  my  dear."  After  having 
re-assured  his  sister,  Charles  set  about  reconciling  her,  as  well  as 
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ber  hunband,  the  Dnke  of  Bourbon,  with  her  brother-in-Uw,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  Louin,  who  was  of  a  frank  and  by  no  moans 
rancorous  dii»i)o«ition,  as  he  himself  said  and  proved  at  a  later 
period,  submitted  with  a  good  grace ;  and  on  the  4th  uf  Sep- 
tember, 1401,  at  La  Fli^che,  the  princes  juintly  matle  oath,  by 
their  baptUm  and  with  their  handA  on  the  book  of  the  (tospelit, 
**  to  hold  one  another  once  mure  in  |>er|>etual  affection,  nnd  to 
forf^t  all  old  rancor,  hatred,  and  ill  will,  for  to  well  and  loyally 
Hcrve  King  Charles,  guanl  hU  per>ion  and  authority,  and  help 
him  to  comfort  the  people,  and  set  in  onler  hi^  household  and 
his  kin^lom.**  Councillors  and  scr>'antii  were  included  in  tliiH 
reconciliation  of  the  mastem;  and  Philip  de  Commynes  and  the 
Bishop  of  Montaulian,  ere  lonjj  Archbishop  of  Uouen,  (lovernor 
of  Normandy,  and  Canlinal  d'Amlioisc*,  went  out  of  din^^nce, 
took  their  pUces  again  in  the  kin^'n  counciU,  and  net  thfmM*lvi*s 
loyally  to  the  work  of  accompli.«hin^  that  union  between  (Miarles 
V'lII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany,  whereby  France  was  to  acliieve 
the  pacific  con(|uest  of  Brittany. 

Pacific  as  it  was,  this  conquest  cost  nome  ]V(ins,  an<l  pive 
kome  trouble.  In  (lerson  Cliarlcs  V'lII.  woh  far  fn»m  rlmniiinj;; 
he  was  short  and  badly  built ;  he  hod  an  enonnouH  hcml  ;  ^rcat, 
bUnk-looking  eyes;  an  aquiline  nose,  bigger  and  thicker  than 
was  becoming  ;  thick  lips,  too,  and  everUstingly  open  ;  nervous 
twitchings,  disagreeable  to  see ;  and  slow  ti|>eech.  **  In  my 
judgment,**  adds  the  ambaiMador  from  Venice,  Zadiary  (*on- 
Urini,  who  liad  come  to  Paris  in  May,  1492, ''  I  should  hold  tlwt, 
body  and  mind,  he  is  not  worth  much;  however,  they  all  sing 
his  praises  in  Paris  as  a  right  lusty  gallant  at  playing  of  tennis, 
and  at  hunting,  and  at  jousting,  exercises  to  the  which,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  he  doth  devote  a  great  deal  of  time.**  The 
same  amluisMador  says  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  who  had  then  been 
for  four  montlis  Queen  of  France,  *^The  queen  is  short  also, 
thin,  lame  of  one  foot,  and  perceptibly  fio,  though  she  does  what 
the  can  for  herself  by  means  of  boots  with  high  heels,  a  brunette 
and  ver}'  pretty  in  the  face,  and,  for  her  age,  very  knowing ;  in 
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such  sort  that  what  she  has  once  taken  into  her  head  she  will 
obtain  somehow  or  other,  whether  it  be  smiles  or  tears  that  be 
needed  for  it."  —  \_La  Diplomatie  Venitienne  au  Seizieme  Siecle^ 
by  M.  Arraand  Baschet,  p.  325  (Paris,  1862).]  Knowing  as  she 
was,  Anne  was  at  the  same  time  proud  and  headstrong ;  she  had 
a  cultivated  mind ;  she  was  fond  of  the  arts,  of  poetry,  and  of 
ancient  literature ;  she  knew  Latin,  and  even  a  little  Greek ; 
and  having  been  united,  though  by  proxy  and  at  a  distance,  to 
a  prince  whom  she  had  never  seen,  but  whom  she  knew  to  be 
tall,  well  made,  and  a  friend  to  the  sciences,  she  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  giving  him  up  for  a  prince  without  beauty,  and  to  such 
an  extent  without  education,  that,  it  is  said,  Charles  VIII. ,  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  was  unable  to  read.  When  he  was 
spoken  of  to  the  young  princess,  "  I  am  engaged  in  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  to  Archduke  Maximilian,"  said  Anne;  "and  the 
King  of  France,  on  his  side,  is  affianced  to  the  Princess  Mar- 
guerite of  Austria ;  we  are  not  free,  either  of  us."  She  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  she  would  set  out  and  go  and  join  Max- 
imilian. Her  advisers,  who  had  nearly  all  of  them  become  ad- 
vocates of  the  French  marriage,  did  their  best  to  combat  this 
obstinacy  on  the  part  of  their  princess,  and  they  proposed  to  her 
otlier  marriages.  Anne  answered,  "  I  will  marry  none  but  a 
king  or  a  king's  son."  Whilst  the  question  was  thus  being  dis- 
puted at  the  little  court  of  Rennes,  the  army  of  Charles  VIII. 
was  pressing  the  city  more  closely  every  day.  Parleys  took 
place  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  hosts ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  made  his  way  into  Rennes,  had  an  interview  with  the 
Duchess  Anne,  and  succeeded  in  shaking  her  in  her  refusal  of 
any  French  marriage.  "  Many  maintain,"  says  Count  Philip  de 
Segur  [Hlstoire  de  Charles  VIIL,  t.  i.  p.  217],  ''that  Charles 
VIII.  himself  entered  alone  and  without  escort  into  the  town  he 
was  besieging,  had  a  conversation  with  the  young  duchess,  and 
left  to  her  the  decision  of  their  common  fate,  declaring  to  her 
that  she  was  free  and  he  her  captive ;  that  all  roads  would  be 
open  to  her  to  go  to  England  or  to  Germany ;  and  that,  for  him- 
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•elf,  bo  would  go  to  Tourmine  to  await  the  decision  whereon 
depended,  together  with  the  happineM  of  hiM  own  future,  that 
of  all  the  kingtlom."  Whate^«r  may  be  the  truth  nlniut  thcM* 
chivalrouii  traditions,  there  was  concluded  on  the  15th  uf  Sc]>- 
teml>er,  1491,  a  treaty  wherehy  the  two  |iarties  Huhmittetl  them- 
selves for  an  examination  of  all  que]»tiotu»  that  concenie<l  them 
to  twenty-four  coram iiteionern,  taken  half  and  half  from  the  twn 
hotits;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  preomcerted  rcAolution  an  ai>- 
iM^arance  of  mutual  lilK*rty,  authority  was  given  to  the  young 
DuchrsH  Anne  to  go,  if  nhe  pleajM.sl,  and  join  Maximilian  in  (ler- 
many.  ("harleii  VIII.,  accom|uinie<l  hy  a  liundreil  men-at-anns 
and  fifty  archer*  of  hitt  guanl,  again  entere<l  Kmnes ;  and  lliiee 
day*  afterwanlii  the  King  of  France  and  the  DuchcHH  of  Brit- 
tany were  necretly  aflLincHfd  in  the  clia|Md  of  Notre-Dame.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  Duchess  of  HnurUm,  the  rrinre  of  Or- 
ange, Count  Dunoiit,  and  wmie  Breton  lonl*,  were  the  sole  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony.  Next  day  Cliarlen  VIII.  left  HcnncM 
and  repaire«l  to  the  castle  of  I^ngeais  in  Touraine.  llK-re  the 
I)ucIm*!m  Anne  joinetl  him  a  fortniv:ht  afterwartl*.  The  young 
Princejw*  Marguerite  of  Auntria,  who  hiul  for  ei^ht  yearn  U»en 
under  guanliiiunhip  and  ctlucatioii  at  AmltoiHe  an  the  future  wife 
of  the  King  of  France,  was  remove<l  fnuu  France  and  taken 
Itack  into  Flanders  to  her  father.  Archduke  Maximilian,  with  all 
the  external  honors  that  (*oultl  alleviate  such  an  iuHult.  On  the 
18th  of  iK'cemher,  1491,  the  contract  of  marriage  l»elween 
riiarles  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Brittany  was  drawn  up  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  castle  of  Laiigeais,  in  two  drafts,  one  in  French  and 
the  other  in  Breton.  The  Bishop  of  Alhy  celebrated  the  nup- 
tial ceremony.  By  that  decil,  **  if  my  I^dy  Anne  were  to  die 
before  King  Charles,  and  his  children,  issue  of  their  marriage, 
slie  cede<l  and  transferred  irrevocably  to  him  and  his  successors, 
kings  of  France,  all  her  rights  to  the  duchy  of  Brittany.  King 
Charles  ceded  in  like  manner  to  my  I^y  Anne  his  rights  to  the 
powewiop  of  the  said  duchy,  if  he  were  to  die  before  her  with- 
OQt  children  bom  of  their  marriage.     My  Lady  Anne  could  not. 
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in  case  of  widowhood,  cojitract  a  second  marriage  save  with  the 
future  king,  if  it  were  his  pleasure  and  were  possible,  or  with 
other  near  and  presumptive  future  successor  to  the  throne,  who 
should  be  bound  to  make  to  the  king  regnant,  on  account  of  the 
said  duchy,  the  same  acknowledgments  that  the  predecessors  of 
the  said  Lady  Anne  had  made."  On  the  7th  of  February,  1492, 
Anne  was  crowned  at  St.  Denis ;  and  next  day,  the  8th  -of  Feb- 
ruary, she  made  her  entry  in  state  into  Paris,  amidst  the  joyful 
and  earnest  acclamations  of  the  public.  A  sensible  and  a  legiti- 
mate joy :  for  the  reunion  of  Brittany  to  France  was  the  consol- 
idation of  the  peace  which,  in  this  same  century,  on  the  17th  of 
September,  1453,  had  put  an  end  to  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
between  France  and  England,  and  was  the  greatest  act  that 
remained  to  be  accomplished  to  insure  the  definitive  victory  and 
the  territorial  constitution  of  French  nationality. 

Charles  VIII.  was  pleased  with  and  proud  of  himself.  He 
had  achieved  a  brilliant  and  a  difficult  marriage.  In  Europe, 
and  within  his  own  household,  he  had  made  a  display  of  power 
and  independence.  In  order  to  espouse  Anne  of  Brittany,  he 
had  sent  back  Marguerite  of  Austria  to  her  father.  He  had 
gone  in  person  and  withdrawn  from  prison  his  cousin  Louis  of 
Orleans,  whom  his  sister,  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  had  put  there ;  and 
so  far  from  having  got  embroiled  with  her,  he  saw  all  the  royal 
family  reconciled  around  him.  This  was  no  little  success  for  a 
young  prince  of  twenty-one.  He  thereupon'  devoted  himself 
with  ardor  and  confidence  to  his  desire  of  winning  back  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  Alphonso  I.,  King  of  Arragon,  had 
wrested  from  the  house  of  France,  and  of  thereby  re-opening 
for  himself  in  the  East,  and  against  Islamry,  that  career  of 
Christian  glory  which  had  made  a  saint  of  his  ancestor,  Louis 
IX.  Mediocre  men  are  not  safe  from  the  great  dreams  which 
have  more  than  once  seduced  and  ruined  the  greatest  men. 
The  very  mediocre  son  of  Louis  XL,  on  renouncing  his  father's 
prudent  and  by  no  means  chivalrous  policy,  had  no  chance  of 
becoming  a  great  warrior  and  a  saint ;  but  not  the  less  did  he 
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Uke  the  initimtive  as  to  those  wan  in  Italy  which  were  to  he  so 
costly  to  his  suooeMon  and  to  France.  By  twu  treutien  con- 
cluded in  14d8  [one  at  Barcelona  on  the  ll^th  of  January  and 
the  other  at  Senlis  on  the  2dd  of  May],  he  gave  up  HouMhillon 
and  Cerdagne  to  Fenlinand  the  Catholic,  Kin^;  of  Armgon, 
and  Franche-Ctimt^^,  Artois,  ancl  Cliarolais  to  the  Iioum*  of  Auh- 
tria,  and,  after  having  at  such  a  lamcntahle  prioo  |mrcluiMHl 
free<ioni  of  movement,  he  went  and  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Lyons  to  prc|>are  for  his  Nea|M)litan  venture. 

In  his  council  he  found  hiyal  and  ahle  opponentit.  *'  On  the 
undertaking  of  this  trip/'  says  Thilip  de  CommyncH,  one  of 
those  present,  **  there  uos  many  a  dii»cussion,  for  it  Koeme<l  to 
all  folki*  of  wiiMlom  and  cx|>erience  very  dangeroiui  ...  all 
things  necessary  for  so  gn»at  a  pur|»osM?  were  wanting  ;  the  king 
wa.H  very  young,  a  i>oor  creature,  wilful  and  with  hut  a  Muall 
attendance  <»f  wine  folk  and  gcKxl  Icaderft :  no  reaily  nuMiey  ; 
neither  tents,  nor  |>avilions  fur  wintering  in  Ix>m)»ardy.  One 
thing  gcxxl  they  luul :  a  lusty  conif^any  full  of  young  nun  of 
family,  hut  little  under  control.'*  The  chiff»'jit  warrior  of 
France  at  this  time,  Philip  de  (Vevecirur,  .Marhhal  d'lv»«|iHTdej«, 
threw  into  the  opposition  the  weight  of  his  age  and  of  his 
recognize<i  ahility.  **  Hie  greatm*ss  and  tranriuillity  of  the 
realm,**  said  he,  *vle[>end  on  {lositession  of  the  I«ow  (*ountries; 
that  is  the  direction  in  which  we  must  une  all  our  exertions 
rather  than  against  a  state,  tiie  possession  of  which,  ko  far  from 
being  atlvantageous  to  us,  could  not  hut  weaken  us.**  *'  l*n- 
happily,**  sa}^  the  latest,  learned  historian  of  Charles  VIII. 
[UUtoire  de  CkarUt  VIII.,  hy  the  Ute  M.  de  Cherrier,  t.  i.  p. 
893],  **the  veteran  mandial  died  on  the  22d  of  April,  1494,  in 
a  small  town  some  few  iMgaes  from  Lyons,  and  thenceforth  all 
hope  of  checking  the  current  became  visionary  ...  On  the 
8th  of  September,  1494,  Charles  VIII.  started  from  Grenoble, 
croued  Mount  GenOvre,  and  went  and  slept  at  Oulx,  which 
was  territorv  of  Piedmont.  In  the  evening  a  peasant  who  wm 
•coused  of  being  a  ma$t€r  of  Vaudery  [i.  e.  one  of  the   Vaudoif^ 
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a  small  population  of  refgrmers  in  the  Alps,  between  Piedmont 
and  Dauphiny]  was  brought  before  him ;  the  king  gave  him 
audience,  and  then  handed  him  over  to  the  provost,  who  had 
him  hanged  on  a  tree."  By  such  an  act  of  severity,  perpe- 
trated in  a  foreign  country  and  on  the  person  of  one  who  was 
not  his  own  subject,  did  Charles  VIII.  distinguish  his  first  entry 
into  Italy. 

It  were  out  of  place  to  follow  out  here  in  all  its  details  a  war 
which  belongs  to  the  history  of  Italy  far  more  than  to  that  of 
France  ;  it  will  suffice  to  point  out  with  precision  the  positions 
of  the  principal  Italian  states  at  this  period,  and  the  different 
shares  of  influence  they  exercised  on  the  fate  of  the  French 
expedition. 

Six  principal  states.  Piedmont,  the  kingdom  of  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy ;  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  the  republic  of  Venice  ;  the  re- 
public of  Florence  ;  Rome  and  the  pope  ;  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  co-existed  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  August,  1494,  when  Charles  VIII.  started  from  Lyons  on 
his  Italian  expedition,  Piedmont  was  governed  by  Blanche  of 
IMontferrat,  widow  of  Charles  the  Warrior,  Duke  of  Savoy, 
in  the  name  of  her  son  Charles  John  Amadeo,  a  cliild  only  six 
years  old.  In  the  duchy  of  Milan  the  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  Ludovic  Sforza,  called  the  Moor^  who,  being  ambitious,  faith- 
less, lawless,  unscrupulous,  employed  it  in  banishing  to  Pavia 
the  lawful  duke,  his  own  nephew,  John  Galeas  Mario  Sforza, 
of  whom  the  Florentine  ambassador  said  to  Ludovic  himself, 
"  This  young  man  seems  to  me  a  good  young  man  and  animated 
by  good  sentiments,  but  very  deficient  in  wits."  He  was  des- 
tined to  die  ere  long,  probably  by  poison.  The  republic  of 
Venice  had  at  this  period  for  its  doge  Augustin  Barbarigo  ;  and 
it  Avas  to  the  council  of  Ten  that  in  respect  of  foreign  affiiirs  as 
well  as  of  the  home  department  the  power  really  belonged. 
Peter  de'  Medici,  son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  father  of  the 
Muses,  was  feebly  and  stupidly,  though  with  all  the  airs  and 
pretensions  of  a  despot,  governing  the    republic  *of  Florence 
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Rome  hnd  for  pope  Alexander  VI.  (Rodcrigo  Borgia),  a  prince 
who  wim  coretoust  licentious,  nnd  brazen-faced ly  fickle  and 
disloyal  in  his  policy,  and  who  would  be  regarded  an  one  of  the 
moat  utterly  demoraliied  men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  only  that 
he  had  for  Hon  a  Cn«ar  Borgia.  Finally,  at  Naples,  in  14m, 
three  monthfi  Wfore  the  day  on  which  Chnrlcs  VI IF.  ententl 
Italy,  King  Alphoiiso  II.  aMcendiMl  the  throne.  **  No  nmn,** 
unvii  CommynoH,  **  waa  ever  more  cruel  than  he,  or  more 
wickwl,  or  more  vicioiw  and  tninteil,  or  more  gluttonouH ;  Icm 
dzmgorouji,  however,  than  his*  fathrr,  Kinjj  Fcnlinind,  the  which 
did  takf  in  and  lK?tray  folk*  whil>t  giving  them  j;t»ntl  cheer 
(kindly  welc«>me),  an  hath  l>ccn  told  to  nie  by  his  relntiven  and 
friendn,  and  who  did  never  have  any  pity  or  comiMU*»ion  ft>r  hii* 
poor  people."  Such,  in  Italy,  whrtht-r  in  hiT  kingdoms  or  htT 
republicK,  wtTc  tin*  Ilcadn  with  nhnui  Charlcn  VIII.  bad  l«»  <b*al 
when  he  wont,  in  the  name  of  n  dt<«putiil  ri^bt,  tbni*  buiidre<l 
leagues  away  from  bin  ow  n  kingib»m  in  (|UCAt  uf  a  lMMitli*A!«  and 
ephemeral  conquest . 

The  reception  he  met  with  at  the  out*4»t  of  bis  enteqmHe 
could  not  but  continn  him  in  bis  illu!M»ry  hopes.  .WbiUt  be 
wa.H  at  Lyons,  enguge<l  in  pre{iarati4mfl  for  bis  de|>arture,  Duke 
Charles  of  Savoy,  whose  territ<iries  were  the  first  be  woubl 
have  to  cross,  came  to  M»e  him  on  a  i>ersonal  matter.  "Cousin, 
my  goo<l  friend,"  said  the  king  to  him,  **  I  am  drligbt«'d  to  see 
you  at  Lyona,  for,  if  you  had  delaye<l  your  coming.  I  bail  in- 
tended to  go  myself  to  see  you,  with  a  verv*  nnmerous  com- 
I»any,  in.your  own  dominions,  where  it  is  likely  such  a  visit 
could  not  but  have  caused  you  loss,'*  **  My  lonl,"  answered 
the  duke,  **  my  only  regret  at  your  arrival  in  my  dominions 
would  be,  that  I  should  be  unable  to  give  you  such  welcome 
there  as  is  due  to  to  great  a  prince.  .  .  .  However,  whether 
here  or  ebiewhere,  I  shall  lie  always  ready  to  beg  that  you  will 
dispose  of  me  and  all  that  pertains  to  me  just  as  of  all  that 
might  lielong  to  your  own  subjects."  Duke  Charles  of  Savof 
had  acmroeljr  exaggerated  ;   he  was  no  longer  living  in  Sep- 
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tember,  1494,  when  CJiarles  VIII.  demanded  of  his  widow 
Blanche,  regent  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  a  free  passage 
for  the  French  army  over  her  territory,  and  she  not  only 
granted  his  request,  but,  when  he  entered  Turin,  she  had  him 
received  exactly  as  he  might  have  been  in  the  greatest  cities 
of  France.  He  admired  the  magnificent  jcAvels  she  wote ;  and 
she  offered  to  lend  them  to  him.  He  accepted  them,  and  soon 
afterwards  borrowed  on  the  strength  of  them  twelve  thousand 
golden  ducats ;  so  ill  provided  was  he  with  money.  The  fair 
regent,  besides,  made  him  a  present  of  a  fine  black  horse,  which 
Commynes  calls  the  best  in  the  tvorld,  and  which,  ten  months 
later,  Charles  rode  at  the  battle  of  Fornovo,  the  only  victory 
he  was  to  gain  on  retiring  from  this  sorry  campaign.  On  en- 
tering the  country  of  the  Milanese  he  did  not  experience  the 
same  feeling  of  confidence  that  Piedmont  had  inspired  him 
with.  Not  that  Ludovic  the  Moor  hesitated  to  lavish  upon 
him  assurances  of  devotion.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  have  no  fear 
for  this  enterprise  ;  there  are  in  Italy  three  powers  which  we 
consider  great,  and  of  which  you  have  one,  which  is  Milan ; 
another,  which  is  the  Venetians,  does  not  stir ;  so  you  have 
to  do  only  with  that  of  Naples,  and  many  of  your  predecessors 
have  beaten  us  when  we  were  all  united.  If  you  will  trust 
me,  I  will  help  to  make  you  greater  than  ever  was  Charle- 
magne ;  and  when  you  have  in  your  hands  this  kingdom  of 
Naples,  we  shall  .easily  drive  yon  Turk  out  of  that  empire  of 
Constantinople."  These  words  pleased  Charles  VIII.  mightily, 
and  he  would  have  readily  pinned  his  faith  to  them ;  but  he 
had  at  his  side  some  persons  more  clear-sighted,  and  Ludovic 
had  enemies  who  did  not  deny  themselves  the  pleasure  of  en- 
lightening the  king  concerning  him.  He  invited  Charles  to 
visit  Milan  ;  he  desired  to  parade  before  the  eyes  of  the  people 
his  alliance  and  intimate  friendship  with  the  powerful  King  of 
France  ;  but  Charles,  who  had  at  first  treated  him  as  a  friend, 
all  at  once  changed  his  demeanor,  and  refused  to  go  to  Milan, 
*'so  as  not  to  lose  time."     Ludovic  was  too  good  a  judge  to 
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make  any  tnUtake  in  the  matter;  but  he  did  not  pren  the 
point.  Charles  rasumed  hin  road  to  Piacenza,  where  his  army 
awaited  him.  At  Pavia,  vowh,  haran^ruos,  felicitations,  proten- 
tationt  of  devotion,  were  Uvi»he<l  npon  him  without  rextorini^ 
his  confidence :  quartern  liad  lieen  a^ii^ed  to  him  within  the 
city ;  he  determined  to  occupy  the  castle,  which  wait  in  a  state 
of  defence;  his  own  ^lard  t<K)k  pomc^ssion  of  the  ^iianl-|>o«ts ; 
and  the  watch  was  doulile^l  during;  the  ni;;ht.  I^udovic  ap- 
|ieared  to  take  no  notice,  and  continued  to  accompany  the  kinjf 
as  far  as  Piaccnza,  the  last  town  in  the  state  of  Milan.  Into 
it  CharleH  entered  with  seventy-4-i'^'hl  liundriMl  Impie,  many 
Swiiis  fo4»t.  and  many  nrtillerynicn  and  iMinilardicrh.  The 
Italian  fMiptdation  rt*gar«leii  this  army  with  an  atlniiration  tinf^e<l 
with  timidity  and  anxiety.  News  was  heanl  there  to  the  effect 
that  youn^  John  Cialeas,  nephew  of  Ludovir  the  M«¥)r  and 
lawful  Duke  of  Milan,  was  deatl.  He  left  a  M>n,  five  years 
old,  for  whom  he  had  at  Pavia  implortwl  the  kinj»*s  protection  ; 
and  **  I  will  look  upon  him  as  my  own,"  Kinp  (*harles  had 
answereil  as  ho  fondle<i  the  child.  Ludovic  set  out  in  haste 
for  Milan  ;  and  it  was  not  lon^  liefore  it  was  known  that  he 
had  lK*en  proclaime<l  duke  and  put  in  |>oss4»s>ion  of  the  duchy. 
Distrust  liecame  j^eneral  throu^^hout  the  army.  **  Th<»se  who 
onj^ht  to  have  known  l»est  toM  me,"  says  (  ommynes,  *Mhal  sev- 
eral, who  had  at  fir^t  commended  the  trip,  now  found  fault  with 
it,  and  that  there  was  a  );rent  inclination  to  turn  liack."  How- 
erer,  the  march  was  continued  forward  ;  and  on  the  20th  of 
October,  14m,  the  French  army  encampe<l  l>efore  Sarzana,  a 
Florentine  town.  Ludovic  the  Moor  suddenly  arrive<l  in  the 
camp  with  new  proposals  of  alliance,  on  new  conditions:  Chiles 
accepted  some  of  them,  and  rejected  the  princiiml  ones.  Ludo- 
Tic  went  awaj  again  on  the  d<l  of  Novemlier,  never  to  return. 

From  this  day  the  King  of  France  mi^ht  reckon  him  amongst 
bis  enemies.  With  the  republic  of  Florence  was  henceforth 
Id  be  Charleses  busineaa.  Its  head,  Peter  de*  Medici,  went  to 
the  camp  at  Sartana,  and    Philip  de  Coromynea  started  on  an 
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embassy  to  go  and  negotiate  with  the  doge  and  senate  of 
Venice,  which  was  the  chiefest  of  the  Italian  powers  and  the 
territory  of  which  hiy  far  out  of  the  line  of  march  of  the  King 
of  France  and  his  army.  In  the  presence  of  the  King  of  France 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  troops  Peter  de'  Medici  grew  embar- 
rassed and  confused.  He  had  gone  to  meet  the  king  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Florentines  and  was  already  alarmed  at 
the  gravity  of  his  situation  ;  and  he  offered  more  concession 
and  submission  than  was  demanded  of  him.  "  Those  who 
treated  with  him,"  says  Commynes,  "  told  me,  turning  him  to 
scorn  and  ridicule,  that  they  Avere  dumbfounded  at  his  so 
readily  granting  so  great  a  matter  and  what  they  were  not 
prepared  for."  Feelings  were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  at 
Florence  when  his  weaknesses  were  known.  There  was  a 
numerous  and  powerful  party,  consisting  of  the  republicans 
and  the  envious,  hostile  to  the  Medicis ;  and  they  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  attacking  them.  A  deputation,  com- 
prising the  most  considerable  men  of  the  city,  was  sent,  on 
the  5th  of  November,  to  the  King  of  France  with  a  commis- 
sion to  obtain  from  him  more  favorable  conditions.  The  Do- 
minican, Jerome  Savonarola,  at  that  time  the  popular  oracle 
of  Florence,  was  one  of  them.  With  a  pious  hauteur  that  was 
natural  and  habitual  to  him,  he  adopted  the  same  tone  towards 
Charles  as  towards  the  people  of  Florence.  "  Hearken  thou 
to  my  words,"  said  he,  ''  and  grave  them  upon  thy  heart.  I 
warn  thee,  in  God's  name,  that  thou  must  show  thyself  merci- 
ful and  forbearing  to  the  people  of  Florence,  if  thou  wouldest 
that  He  should  aid  thee  in  thy  enterprise."  Charles,  who 
scarcely  knew  Savonarola  by  name,  answered  simply  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  do  the  Florentines  any  harm,  but  that  he  demanded 
a  free  passage,  and  all  that  had  been  promised  him :  '*  I  wish 
to  be  received  at  Florence,"  he  added,  '•*■  to  sign  there  a  defin- 
itive treaty  which  shall  settle  everything."  At  these  cold  ex- 
pressions the  ambassadors  withdrew  in  some  disquietude.  Peter 
de'  Medici,  who  was  lightly  confident,  returned  to  Florence  on 
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the  8th  of  Novemlicr,  and  atteropted  a^^aiti  to  seize  the  8Upreino 
power.  A  violent  outhreulc  took  place  ;  iVter  wan  tm  weak 
before  the  Florentine  |>opulace  a«  he  luui  lH*en  before  the  King 
of  FVmnce ;  and,  having  been  harried  in  hiit  very  fwluce,  which 
:tm  given  up  to  pillage,  it  was  only  in  the  diitgiiiHe  of  a  monk 
that  he  was  able,  on  the  Ihh  of  Noveral»er,  to  gel  out  of  the  city 
in  comfMiny  with  Wm  two  brothern,  Julian  and  (*nr«lin:il  John  de* 
Me<lici,  of  whom  the  latter  wan  to  lie,  ten  yearn  Inter,  l'o|>e 
Leo  X.  Peter  and  hin  brothen*  having  been  driven  out,  the 
FlorentincH  were  anxious  to  Ik?  reconcile*!  with  CliarleH  VIH. 
Both  by  political  tradition  ami  [topuhir  bioii  the  Florentine  re- 
public wan  favorable  to  France.  Charleys  annoyed  ut  what  had 
just  taken  phiet*,  Mhowe<l  but  slight  inclination  t^i  enter  into  ne- 
gotiation with  them  ;  but  bin  wiM*xt  adviM*n(  repre«M*nted  to  bint 
that,  in  onler  t«)  accomplb^h  Iua  enterpriM*  and  man  h  M^curcly 
on  Naple**,  he  neeile<l  the  go«Ml  will  of  Florence  ;  and  the  new 
Florentine  aulhoriti*^  pn>miMHl  him  the  l»est  of  receptionn  in 
their  city.  Into  it  (Miarle*  enten*d  on  the  ITth  of  NovemU  r. 
14m,  at  the  head  of  all  Ium  anny.  llirt  reception  on  the  |iart  of 
offieiaU  and  |K)pulace  wa.H  really  magnificent.  N(>gotiation  wan 
fesumed.  (*harles  wan  Vt  first  very  exa<  ting  ;  llie  Florentine 
negotiators  pn»te*te<l ;  «me  of  them,  IVter  C'ap|KHii.  **  a  man  of 
great  wits  and  great  courage,*'  says  (fuiceianlini,  *•  highly 
esteeme<i  for  thoiie  qualities  in  Florence,  and  itaiuv  of  a  family 
which  had  l>een  venk  jKiwerful  in  the  republic,"  when  he  heanl 
read  the  exorbitant  conditions  pmposed  to  them  on  the  king's 
behalf,  started  up  suddenly,  t«M>k  the  pai»er  frtun  the  mrcretary's 
bands,  and  tore  it  up  before  the  king's  eyes,  saying,  *'  Since  you 
impose  upon  us  things  ao  dishonorable,  have  yoir  trumpets 
•ounde<l,  and  we  will  kmve  our  belU  rung  ;  "  and  he  went  forth 
from  the  chamber  together  with  his  comrades.  Charles  and 
bis  advisen  thought  better  of  it ;  mutual  concesHions  were  made; 
a  treaty,  concluded  on  the  26th  of  Noveml>er,  secured  to  the 
King  of  France  a  free  paaige  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tepublic,  and  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  golden 
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florins  "  to  help  toward^  the  success  of  the  expedition  against 
Naples : "  the  commune  of  Florence  engaged  to  revoke  the 
order  putting  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Peter  de'  Medici  as  well 
as  confiscating  his  goods,  and  not  to  enforce  against  him  any 
penalt}^  beyond  proscription  from  the  territory ;  and,  the  honor 
as  well  as  the  security  of  both  the  contracting  parties  having 
thus  been  provided  for,  Charles  VIII.  left  Florence,  and  took, 
with  his  army,  the  road  towards  the  Roman  States. 

Having  on  the  7th  of  December,  1494,  entered  Acquapen- 
dente,  and,  on  the  10th,  Viterbo,  he  there  received,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  a  message  from  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  Alplionso  II.,  King  of  Naples,  made  him 
an  offer  of  a  million  ducats  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  livres  annually,  on  condition  that  he 
would  abandon  his  enterprise  against  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
*'  I  have  no  mind  to  make  terms  with  the  Arragonese  usurper,'* 
answered  Chailes  :  "  I  will  treat  directly  with  the  pope  when 
I  am  in  Rome,  which  I  reckon  upon  entering  about  Christmas. 
I  have  already  made  known  to  him  my  intentions ;  I  will  forth- 
with send  him  ambassadors  commissioned  to  repeat  them  to  him." 
And  he  did  send  to  him  the  most  valfant  of  his  warriors,  Louis 
de  la  Tr(imoille,  ''  the  which  was  there,"  says  the  contemporary 
chronicler,  John  Bouchet,  "  with  certain  spetikers,  who,  after 
having  pompously  reminded  the  pope  of  the  wliole  history  of  the 
French  kingship  in  its  relations  with  the  papacy,  ended  up  in 
the  following  strain  :  *  prayeth  you,  then,  our  sovereign  lord  the 
king  not  to  give  him  occasion  to  be,  to  his  great  sorrow,  the 
firet  of  his  lineage  who  ever  had  war  and  discord  with  the 
Roman  Church,  whereof  he  and  the  Christian  Kings  of  France, 
his  predecessors,  have  been  protectors  and  augmenters.'  More 
briefly  and  with  an  affectation  of  sorrowful  graciousness,  the 
pope  made  answer  to  the  ambassador :  *  If  it  please  King 
Charles,  my  eldest  spiritual  son,  to  enter  into  my  city  without 
arms  in  all  humility,  he  will  be  most  welcome  ;  but  much  would 
it  annoy  me  if  the  army  of  thy  king  should  enter,  because  that, 
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under  shailuw  of  it,  which  i«  said  to  be  great  and  riotous,  the 
factious  and  bands  of  Rome  might  rii»e  up  and  cause  uproar  and 
scandal,  wherefrom  great  diM*umforts  mij^ht  hapiK*n  to  the  citi- 
lens.*  '*  For  three  weeks  the  king  and  the  j>o|h'  oflTeie*!  the 
spectacle,  only  too  commun  in  history,  of  the  hy{MK*riKy  o(  might 
pitted  agaiiptt  the  hypocrisy  of  religion.  At  laitt  the  |K)i»e  miw 
the  necessity  of  yielding ;  he  >»ent  fur  Prince  Ferdinand,  M»n  of 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  tuhl  him  that  he  mui>t  no  lon;^er  remain 
at  Rome  with  the  Neu|Kilitnn  tnMipn,  fur  that  the  King  of  France 
was  absolute  about  entering  ;  and  he  at  the  na^ne  time  handed 
him  a  hnfe-i-onduct  under  ('liarlen*!*  own  hand.  Fenlinantl  re- 
fused the  Mife-eondurt,  and  threw  hiuiM-lf  u|H)n  hi.n  knee.n  In^fure 
the  |X)|>e,  asking  him  fur  hi*  bli*sfung :  **  ltiM>,  my  dtMr  Hon,"  Miid 
the  l>o|>e  ;  *' go,  and  have  good  hope;  (J<k1  will  come  to  our 
aid.**  The  Nea|iolit;uis  de|»arte<l,  and  on  the  l»t  of  January, 
141»o,  CliarleH  VIII.  entered  Hume  with  hi^  army,  "living  gen- 
tle\vij*e,**  accunling  to  HrantAme,  *•  that  a  while  agoiie  lie  had 
matle  a  vow  to  my  lord  St.  Peter  of  Rome,  and  that  of  neeejviaty 
he  must  aeeompli>h  it  at  the  |ieril  of  his  life.  lieliuld  him,  then, 
entennl  into  Rome,**  rontinu(*»  lininl«*»nie,  "in  bnivery  and  tri- 
umph, hiniM^lf  amieil  at  all  {xiintm  with  lanre  on  thigh,  a.H  if  ho 
would  fain  pick  forward  to  the  clmrge.  Marching  in  thii^  fine 
and  furious  order  of  battle,  with  trum|>ets  a-itounding  and  drums 
a-beating,  he  enters  in  and  takeit  his  lodging,  by  the  nu*aiu«  of 
bis  liarbingcrs,  whert^soever  it  seems  to  him  gtMnl,  Iulh  liU  Unlies 
of  guards  set,  posta  his  sentineU  about  the  places  and  districts 
of  the  noble  city,  with  no  end  of  rounds  and  |>atn»ls,  has  his 
tribunaln  and  his  gallows  planted  in  five  or  six  different  spota, 
his  e<licts  and  ordinances  l)cing  publishe<l  and  proclaimed  by 
■oiind  of  trumpet,  as  if  he  had  been  in  Paris.  Go  find  me  ever 
a  King  of  France  who  did  such  things,  save  Charlemagne ;  yet 
tiow  I  he  did  not  bear  himself  with  authority  so  superb  and 
inperious.  What  remaine<l.  then,  more  for  this  great  king,  if 
uoi  to  make  himself  full  master  of  tiiis  glorious  city  which  had 
•obdued  all  the  world  in  days  of  yore,  as  it  was  in  bis  power  to 
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do,  and  as  he,  perchance,  would  fain  have  done,  in  accordance 
with  his  ambition  and  with. some  of  his  council,  who  urged  him 
mightily  thereto,  if  it  were  only  for  to  keep  himself  secure. 
But  far  from  this  :  violation  of  holy  religion  gave  him  pause,  and 
the  reproach  that  might  have  been  brought  against  him  of 
having  done  offence  to  his  Holiness,  though  reason  enough  had 
been  given  him :  on  the  contrary,  he  rendered  him  all  honor  and 
obedience,  even  to  kissing  in  all  humility  his  slipper  !  "  ^(Euvres 
de  Brantome  (Paris,  1822),  t.  ii.  p.  3.]  No  excuse  is  required  for 
quoting  this  fragment  of  Brantome  ;  for  it  gives  the  truest  and 
most  striking  picture  of  the  conditions  of  facts  and  sentiments 
during  this  transitory  encounter  between  a  madly  adventurous 
king  and  a  brazen-facedly  dishonest  pope.  Thus  they  passed 
four  weeks  at  Rome,  the  pope  having  retired  at  first  to  the 
Vatican  and  afterwards  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  Charles 
remaining  master  of  the  city,  which,  in  a  fit  of  mutual  ill-humor 
and  mistrust,  was  for  one  day  given  over  to  pillage  and  the 
violence  of  the  soldiery.  At  last,  on  the  15th  of  January,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  which  regulated  pacific  relations  between 
the  two  sovereigns,  and  secured  to  the  French  army  a  free  pas- 
sage through  the  States  of  the  Church,  both  going  to  Naples 
and  also  returning,  and  provisional  possession  of  the  town  of 
Civita  Vecchia,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored  to  the 
pope  when  the  king  returned  to  France.  On  the  16th  and  19th 
of  January  the  pope  and  the  king  had  two  interviews,  one  pri- 
vate and  the  other  public,  at  which  they  renewed  their  engage- 
ments, and  paid  one  another  the  stipulated  honors.  It  was 
announced  that,  on  the  23d  of  January,  the  Arragonese  King  of 
Naples,  Alphonso  II.,  had  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdi- 
nand II. ;  and,  on  the  28th  of  January,  Charles  VIII.  took 
solemn  leave  of  the  pope,  received  his  blessing,  and  left  Rome, 
as  he  had  entered  it,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  more  confi- 
dent than  ever  in  the  success  of  the  expedition  he  was  going 
to  carry  out. 

Ferdinand  II.,  the  new  King  of  Naples,  who  had  no  lack  of 
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energy  or  courage,  wan  looking  everywhere,  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  forces  and  allien  to  oppose  the  imminent  invaiuon. 
To  the  Duke  of  Milan  he  wrote,  **  Kcmember  that  we  twu  are 
of  the  name  blood.  It  in  much  to  be  desired  that  a  league 
Hhould  at  once  be  fonned  l>etween  the  po|)c,  the  kin^  of  the 
Komanii  and  Spain,  you,  and  V  rnice.  If  th(*tie  iMiweni  ure  unit- 
ed, Italy  would  have  nought  to  fear  from  any.  (tive  me  your 
nupfxirt ;  I  have  the  greatest  need  of  it.  If  you  back  me,  I 
Hhall  owe  to  you  the  prenervation  of  my  throne,  and  I  will 
honor  you  an  my  father.**  lie  onlere<l  the  NeaiKilitan  envoy  at 
(Constantinople  to  remind  Sultan  liajazet  of  the  re-<'nforcementa 
he  had  promincil  hirf  father,  Kin^  AlphonMo:  **  Time  pn'HM*ti : 
the  King  of  France  ia  advancing  in  (M*rfton  on  Napleti;  lie  iuKtant 
in  solicitation  ;  lie  imfKirtunate  if  necenitary,  ho  that  the  Turkiiih 
army  cro*w  the  wa  without  delay.  He  prei*ent  younu'lf  ut  the 
embarkaticm  of  the  troopa.  Be  active;  run  ;  fly."  He  liimiu-lf 
ran  through  all  hni  kingdom,  ntriving  to  renuacitate  Home  little 
apark  of  affection  and  ho|>e.  He  had  no  succeaa  anywhere  ;  the 
memor>-  of  the  king  h'xA  father  waa  hateful  ;  he  waa  l»imM*lf 
young  and  without  influence ;  liin  ardor  cauMnl  fear  instead  of 
^ymfiathy.  Charleii  kept  advancing  along  the  king<lom  through 
the  midnt  of  |>oople  that  remained  im|>ajiitive  when  they  di<l  not 
give  him  a  warm  reception.  The  garrinon  of  Monte  Son  Gio- 
vanni, the  strongest  place  on  the  fnmtier,  determined  to  retiist. 
The  place  waa  carrie<i  by  aanault  in  a  few  bourn,  and  »*  the  aa- 
sailantji,**  aaya  a  French  chronicler,  *'  without  pity  or  compaa- 
aion,  matle  short  work  of  all  thtKte  plunderent  and  malefactors, 
whose  bodies  they  hurle<l  down  from  the  walU.  The  carnage 
Uated  eight  whole  hours  '*  A  few  da3'8  afterward*  (*harles 
with  hia  guani  arrived  in  front  of  San  Gerroano :  **  The  clergy 
awaited  him  at  the  gate  with  croaa  and  )>anner ;  men  of  note 
earned  a  dais  under  the  which  he  took  his  place  ;  l>ehin<l  him 
followed  men,  women,  and  children,  chanting  this  veraicle  from 
the  Paalma  :  '  Bemdieim*  fui  wemt  in  nomins  DomhUf  Blened 
be  be  that  oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  *  "    The  town  of 
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Capua  was  supposed  to  he  very  much  attached  to  the  house  of 
Arragoh  ;  John  James  Trivulzio,  a  valiant  Milanese  captain, 
who  had  found  asylum  and  fortune  in  Naples,  had  the  command 
there ;  and  thither  King  Ferdinand  hurried.  "  I  am  going  to 
Naples  for  troops,"  said  he  to  the  inhabitants ;  "  wait  for  me 
confidently ;  and  if  by  to-morrow  evening  you  do  not  see  me 
return,  make  your  own  terms  with  King  Charles  ;  you  have  my 
full  authority."  On  arriving  at  Naples,  he  said  to  the  Neapoli- 
tans, "  Hold  out  for  a  fortnight ;  I  will  not  expose  the  capital 
of  my  kingdom  to  be  stormed  by  barbarians ;  if,  within  a  fort- 
night hence,  I  have  not  prevented  the  enemy  from  crossing  the 
Volturno,  you  may  ask  him  for  terms  of  capitulation  ;  "  and  back 
he  went  to  Capua.  When  he  was  within  sight  of  the  ramparts 
he  heard  that  on  the  previous  evening,  before  it  was  night,  the 
French  had  been  admitted  into  the  town.  Trivulzio  had  been 
to  visit  King  Charles  at  Teano,  and  had  offered,  in  the  name  of 
his  troops  and  of  the  Capuans,  to  surrender  Capua ;  he  had 
even  added,  says  Guicciardini,  that  he  did  not  despair  of  bring- 
ing King  Ferdinand  himself  to  an  arrangement,  if  a  suitable 
provision  were  guaranteed  to  him.  "  I  willingly  accept  the 
offer  you  make  me  in  the  name  of  your  troops  and  of  the 
Capuans,"  answered  Charles :  "as  for  the  Arragonese  prince, 
he  shall  be  well  received  if  he  come  to  me  ;  but  let  him  under- 
stand that  not  an  inch  of  ground  shall  be  left  to  him  in  this 
kingdom ;  in  France  he  shall  have  honors  and  beautiful  do- 
mains." On  the  18th  of  February  Charles  entered  Capua  amidst 
the  cheers  of  the  people ;  and  on  the  same  day  Trivulzio  went 
over  to  his  service  with  a  hundred  lances.  On  returning  to 
Naples,  Ferdinand  found  the  gates  closed,  and  could  not  get 
into  Castel  Nuovo  save  by  a  postern.  At  that  very  moment  the 
mob  was  .pillaging  his  stables  ;  he  went  down  from  the  fortress, 
addressed  the  crowd  collected  beneath  the  ramparts  in  a  fcAv 
sad  and  bitter  words,  into  which  he  tried  to  infuse  some  leaven 
of  hope,  took  certain  measures  to  enable  the  two  forts  of  Naples, 
Castel  Nuovo  and  Castel  dell'  Uovo,  to  defend  themselves  for  a 
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few  days  longer,  and,  on  the  23d  of  February,  went  for  refuge 
to  the  inland  of  Iiichia,  re|>eatinf?  out  loud,  on  lonj^  as  he  had 
Naples  in  m^Uu  tlitn  V€*rKicle  from  the  PhhIiiid  :  **  Except  the 
Lord  keep  the  city,  the  wiitchroun  waketh  hut  in  vain  !  **  At 
lachia  itiielf  **  he  liail  a  frvith  trial  to  make,**  itayK  (luicctJirdini, 
**  of  hitf  eoura|;e  and  of  the  unj^rateful  faith leiisneiM  dijtphiyed 
toward*  thone  whom  Fortune  «h»MTt*i."  The  governor  of  the 
island  refiijicd  to  admit  him  accom|)unie<l  hy  more  than  one  man. 
The  prince,  «o  noon  an  he  got  in.  Hung  hiniM'lf  ufMiu  him,  iioniard 
in  hand,  with  Kuch  fury  and  Hurh  un  outl>un«t  of  kindly  autlior- 
ity,  that  all  the  garriMin,  aatoundeil,  huhmitte^l  to  him  and  gave 
up  to  him  the  fort  and  ita  rmk.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  day  on 
which  King  Fenlinand  II.  wan  thuAMH'king  hi*  huit  refuge  in  the 
ialand  of  iHchia,  ChiirlcM  VIII.  wan  entering  NapleH  in  triumph 
at  the  liead  of  hin  troo|>H,  on  lior»c*l»ack,  L>eneath  u  {mil  of  cloth 
of  gold  borne  by  four  great  Neaiiolitan  lords,  and  '*  receive<I,** 
myt  Guicciardini,  **  with  cheent  and  a  j<»y  of  which  it  wouhl 
be  vain  to  attempfa  demjription  ;  the  incre<lible  exultation  of  a 
crowd  of  U)th  sexcH,  of  every  age,  of  every  condition,  of  every 
quality,  of  every  fiarty,  ait  if  he  had  been  the  father  and  firht 
founder  of  the  city/*  And  the  great  French  hintorian  l>earH 
similar  witnens  to  tliat  of  the  great  Italian  historian  :  **  Never,** 
•ays  Commynes,  **di4l  jR'ople  hUuw  m>  much  a(Trctii>n  to  king  or 
•  nation  as  they  allowed  to  tlie  king,  and  thought  all  of  them  to 
be  free  of  tyranny.*' 

At  the  news  hereof  the  diitquietude  and  vexation  of  the  prin- 
cifMil  Italian  powers  were  dispUyed  at  Venice  as  well  as  at 
Milan  and  at  Rome.  Tlie  Venetian  M*nate,  as  prudent  as  it  was 
Yigilant,  had  hitherto  maintained  a  demeanor  of  exiiectiuicy  and 
almost  of  good  will  towards  France ;  they  hoped  that  Charles 
VIII.  would  be  8top|)ed  or  would  stop  of  himself  in  his  mad 
enterprise,  without  their  being  obliged  to  interfere.  The  doge, 
Augutitin  Barbarigo,  lived  on  very  good  terms  with  Commynes, 
who  was  as  desirous  as  be  was  that  the  king  should  recover  his 
•enaea.  Commynes  was  destined  to  learn  bow  difficult  and 
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sorry  a  thing  it  is  to  haye  to  promote  a  policy  of  which  you 
disapprove.  When  he  perceived  that  a  league  was  near  to 
being  formed  in  Italy  against  the  King  of  France,  he  at  once 
informed  his  master  of  it,  and  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Vene- 
tians from  it.  They  denied  that  they  had  any  such  design,  and 
showed  a  disposition  to  form,  in  concert  with  the  Kings  of 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Romans,  and  with  the  whole  of  Italy, 
a  league  against  the  Turks,  provided  that  Charles  VIII.  would 
consent  to  leave  the  King  of  Naples  in  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, at  the  same  time  keeping  for  himself  three  places  therein, 
and  accepting  a  sum  in  ready  money  which  Venice  would 
advance.  "  Would  to  God,"  says  Commynes,  "  that  the  king 
had  been  pleased  to  listen  then  !  Of  all  did  I  give  him  notice, 
and  I  got  bare  answer.  .  .  .  When  the  Venetians  heard  that 
the  king  was  in  Naples,  and  that  the  strong  fort,  which  they 
had  great  hopes  would  hold  out,  was  surrendered,  they  sent  for 
me  one  morning,  and  I  found  them  in  great  number,  about  fifty 
or  sixty,  in  the  apartment  of  the  prince  (the  doge)  who  was  ill. 
Some  were  sitting  upon  a  staircase  leading  to  the  benches,  and 
had  their  heads  resting  upon  their  hands,  others  otherwise,  all 
showing  that  they  had  great  sadness  at  heart.  And  I  trow 
that,  when  news  came  to  Rome  of  the  battle  lost  at  Cannae 
against  Annibal,  the  senators  who  had  remained  there  were 
not  more  dumbfounded  and  dismaj^ed  than  these  were ;  for  ' 
not  a  single  one  made  sign  of  seeing  me,  or  spoke  to  me  one 
word,  save  the  duke  (the  doge),  who  asked  me  if  the  king 
would  keep  to  that  of  which  he  had  constantly  sent  them  word, 
and  which  I  had  said  to  them.  I  assured  them  stoutly  that 
he  would,  and  I  opened  up  ways  for  to  remain  at  sound  peace, 
hoping  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  then  I  did  get  me 
gone." 

The  league  was  concluded  on  the  31st  of  March,  1495,  be- 
tween Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  as  King  of 
the  Romans,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Duke  of 
Milan;  *'To  three  ends,"  says  Commynes,  "for  to  defend  Chris- 
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■gminst  the  Turkx,  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  and  for  the 
prcBcrvation  of  their  KMUitcH.  There  whs  iiothini;  in  it  apiiiiMt 
the  king,  they  told  me,  l>iit  it  wiih  to  secure  themHelven  fn»in 
him ;  they  did  not  like  hin  mi  deluding  the  world  with  wonU  l»y 
taying  that  all  ho  wanted  wim  the  kingdom,  and  then  to  march 
agaimit  the  Turk,  iind  all  the  while  he  wa.H  hht>win^  f|uite  the 
OODtrary.  ...  I  remaineil  in  the  city  alnnii  a  month  after  that, 
being  an  well  treateil  as  before ;  and  then  I  went  my  way,  hav- 
ing been  Kummone<I  by  the  king,  and  l>eing  c<inducted  in  iKTfect 
•ecurity,  at  their  exi>enflc,  to  Ferrara,  whence  I  went  to  Florence 
for  to  await  the  king.'* 

When  Fenlinand  II.  took  refuge  in  the  inland  of  lochia,  and 
Caatel  Nuovo  and  Cartel  dell*  I'ovo  had  »urrendcre<l  at  Naples, 
(*harli*}t  VIII.,  cfmnidering  himM*lf  in  {MMKeMtion  of  the  kingdom, 
announcetl  hin  intention,  and,  there  iit  n*a.H4)n  to  U-licve,  actually 
harbore<l  the  d(*»ign,  of  returning  to  France,  without  asMTling 
any  further  Win  pretemiionn  as  a  conquemr.  On  the  *JOth  of 
March,  liefore  the  Italian  league  had  \tovu  definitively  concludinl, 
Bri^onnet,  (*artlinnl  <if  St.  Malo,  who  had  attetided  the  king 
throughout  hij»  ex|)edition,  wmte  to  the  queen,  .\nne  of  Bril- 
tAiiy,  *•  IliH  .Maj«*»ty  is  using  diligence  a^  l»ejit  he  can  to  return 
over  yonder,  and  has  expressly  chargetl  me,  for  my  i»art,  to  ban- 
ten  his  aifaint.  I  hoi>e  he  will  lie  able  to  start  hence  al>oul  the 
8th  of  April.  He  will  leave  over  here,  as  lieutenant,  my  lord 
do  Montpensier,  with  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundre<l  lances, 
partly  French  and  |>artly  of  this  country,  fifteen  hundnHl  Swiaa, 
and  a  thousand  French  crossbow-men.**  Charles  himself  wrote, 
on  the  28th  of  March,  to  his  brother-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, tliat  he  would  mount  his  hor»e  immediately  after  Quasi- 
modo [the  first  Sunday  after  Easter],  to  return  to  Frauoe 
without  halting,  or  staying  in  any  place.  But  Charles,  whilst 
ao  speaking  and  pfojectiDg,  was  foi^tful  of  his  giddy  indolence, 
hb  frivolous  tastas,  and  his  passion  for  theatrical  dittpUy  and 
licentious  pleasure.  The  climate,  the  country,  the  customs  of 
Naples  charmed  him.     *'  You  would  never  believe,**  he  wrote  to 
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the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  "  ^^at  beautiful  gardens  I  have  in  this 
city ;  on  my  faith,  they  seem  to  me  to  lack  only  Adam  and  Eve 
to  make  of  them  an  earthly  paradise,  so  beautiful  are  they,  and 
full  of  nice  and  curious  things,  as  I  hope  to  tell  you  soon.  To 
add  to  that,  I  have  found  in  this  country  the  best  of  painters  ; 
and  I  will  send  you  some  of  them  to  make  the  most  beautiful 
ceilings  possible.  The  ceilings  at  Beauce,  Lyons,  and  other 
places  in  France  do  not  approach  those  of  this  place  in  beauty 
and  richness.  .  .  .  Wherefore  I  shall  provide  myself  with  them, 
and  bring  them  with  me  for  to  have  some  done  at  Amboise." 
Politics  were  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  these  royal  fancies. 
Charles  VIII.  remained  nearly  two  months  at  Naples  after  the 
Italian  league  had  been  concluded,  and  whilst  it  was  making  its 
preparations  against  him  was  solely  concerned  about  enjoying,  in 
his  beautiful  but  precarious  kingdom,  "  all  sorts  of  mundane 
pleasaunces,"  as  his  councillor,  the  Cardinal  of  St.  Malo,  says, 
and  giving  entertainments  to  his  new  subjects,  as  much  disposed 
as  himself  to  forget  everything  in  amusement.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  1-195,  all 'the  population  of  Naples  and  of  the  neighboring 
country  was  afoot  early  to  see  their  new  king  make  his  entry  in 
state  as  King  of  Naples^  Sicily^  and  Jerusalem^  with  his  Neapol- 
itan court  and  his  French  army.  Charles  was  on  horseback  be- 
neath a  rich  dais  borne  by  great  Neapolitan  lords ;  he  had  a 
close  crown  on  his  head,  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a 
golden  globe  in  his  left ;  in  front  of  this  brilliant  train  he  took 
his  way  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  halting  at  the 
five  knots  of  the  noblesse,  where  the  gentlemen  and  their  wives 
who  had  assembled  there  detained  him  a  long  while,  requesting 
him  to  be  pleased  to  confer  with  his  own  hand  the  order  of 
knighthood  on  their  sons,  which  he  willingly  did.  At  last  he 
reached  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Januarius,  which  had  re- 
cently been  rebuilt  by  Alphonso  I.  of  Arragon,  after  the  earth- 
quake of  1456.  The  archbishop,  at  the  head  of  his  clergy, 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  to  the  front  of  the 
high  altar,  where   the   head   of   St.   Januarius   was   exhibited. 
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When  all  these  tolemnitieai  ha<I  l>een  accomplished  to  the  j^at 
ntiiifaction  of  the  |M>|Milac-e,  Imnfiri^H  were  lighted  up  for  three 
days;  the  city  wan  illtiiiiinutiHl ;  and  only  a  week  afterwardi^  on 
the  20th  of  May,  149r>,  Charles  VIII.  started  from  Naples  to 
return  to  Frances  with  an  army,  at  the  most,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  thousand  strong,  leavinj;  for  guanlian  of  his  new  kingd(»m 
his  cousin,  Gilliert  of  |iourl»on,  Count  de  Mont|K*n)%ii*r,  a  hnive 
but  indolent  knight  (who  never  rose,  it  was  said,  until  n<ion ), 
with  eij^ht  or  ten  thousand  men,  scattered  for  the  iiutut  part 
throughout  the  provinces. 

During  the  months  i>f  .\pnl  and  May,  thus  waste^l  by  (*luirles 
VIII.,  the  Italian  league,  and  esjuTially  the  Venetians  and  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  Ludovic  the  Moor,  hail  vigorfMuUy  pushed  for- 
ward their  prcfiarations  for  war,  and  hud  already  collected  nn 
army  more  numerous  than  that  with  whirh  the  King  of  France, 
in  ortler  to  return  home,  would  have  to  traven»e  the  \%holc  of 
Italy.  He  took  more  than  six  weeks  to  tniverMs  it,  jiassing 
three  days  at  Rome,  four  at  Siena,  the  same  numlier  at  Pisa,  and 
three  at  Lucca,  though  he  had  detUred  that  he  would  not  halt 
anywhere,  lie  evadetl  entering  Florence,  where  he  had  msuUi 
promis4»s  which  he  could  neither  retract  nor  fulfil.  The  Doniin- 
ioin  Savonarola,  •'  who  had  always  preacheil  greatly  in  the 
king*s  favor,'*  says  C«»mmynes,  ♦♦  and  l>y  his  wonls  liad  kept  the 
Florentines  from  tuniing  against  us,*'  came  to  we  him  on  his 
way  at  Poggihonsi.  ••  I  aske<l  him,"  said  Commym^s,  »» whether 
the  king  would  be  able  to  eroHS  without  danger  to  his  person, 
seeing  the  great  muster  that  was  l>eing  made  by  the  Venetians. 
He  answere<l  me  that  the  king  would  have  trouble  on  the  roa<I, 
but  that  the  honor  would  remain  his,  though  he  had  but  a  hun- 
dred men  at  his  back ;  but,  seeing  that  he  had  not  done  well  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Church,  as  he  ought,  and  had  suffered 
his  men  to  plunder  and  rob  the  |>eople,  God  had  given  sentence 
•gainst  him,  and  in  short  he  would  have  a  touch  of  the  scourge.*' 
Several  contemporary  htstorians  affirm  that  if  the  Italian  army, 
formed  by  the  Venetians  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  had  opposed 
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the  march  of  the  French  .army,  they  might  have  put  it  in  great 
peril;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was  attempted.  It  was  at  the 
passage  of  the  Apennines,  so  as  to  cross  them  and  descend  into 
the  duchy  of  Parma,  that  Charles  VIII.  had  for  the  first  time  to 
overcome  resistance,  not  from  men,  but  from  nature.  He  had 
in  his  train  a  numerous  and  powerful  artillerj^  from  which  he 
promised  himself  a  great  deal  when  the  day  of  battle  came ; 
and  he  had  to  get  it  up  and  down  by  steep  paths,  "  where 
never,"  says  the  chronicle  of  La  Tr^moille,  "had  car  or  carriage 
gone.  .  .  .  The  king,  knowing  that  the  lord  of  La  Tr^moille, 
such  was  his  boldness  and  his  strong  will,  thought  nothing  im- 
possible, gave  to  him  this  duty,  which  he  willingly  undertook ; 
and,  to  the  end  that  the  footmen,  Swiss,  German,  and  others, 
might  labor  thereat  without  fearing  the  heat,  he  addressed  them 
as  follows :  '  The  proper  nature  of  us  Gauls  is  strength,  boldness, 
and  ferocity.  We  triumphed  at  our  coming  ;  better  would  it  be 
for  us  to  die,  than  to  lose  by  cowardice  the  delight  of  such 
praise ;  we  are  all  in  the  flower  of  our  age  and  the  vigor  of  our 
years ;  let  each  lend  a  hand  to  the  work  of  dragging  the  gun- 
carriages  and  carrjdng  the  cannon-balls ;  ten  crowns  to  the  first 
man  that  reaches  the  top  of  the  mountain  before  me ! '"  Throw- 
ing off  his  armor,  La  Tremoille,  in  hose  and  shirt,  himself  lent  a 
hand  to  the  work ;  by  dint  of  pulling  and  pushing,  the  artillery 
was  got  to  the  brow  of  the  mountain ;  it  was  then  harder  still 
to  get  it  down  the  other  side,  along  a  very  narrow  and  rugged 
incline ;  and  five  whole  days  were  spent  on  this  rough  work, 
which  luckily  the  generals  of  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  mo- 
lest. La  Tremoille,  '•  black  as  a  Moor,"  says  the  chronicle,  "  by 
reason  of  the  murderous  heat  he  had  endured,  made  his  report 
to  the  king,  who  said,  '  By  the  light  of  this  day,  cousin,  you 
have  done  more  than  ever  could  Annibal  of  Carthage  or  Caesar 
have  done,  to  the  peril  of  your  person,  whereof  you  have  not 
been  sparing  to  serve  me,  me  and  mine.  I  vow  to  God,  that,  if 
I  may  only  see  you  back  in  France,  the  recompense  I  hope  to 
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make  you  shall  be  to  groat,  that  othcni  shall  conceive  freah 
deNire  to  serve  roe.*  '* 

Charles  VIII.  was  wise  to  treat  his  brave  men  well;  for  the 
day  wtis  at  hnnd  when  he  would  need  them  and  nil  their  bravery. 
It  was  in  the  duchy  of  i'arma,  near  the  town  of  Fornovo,  on  the 
right  Imnk  of  the  Taro,  an  affluent  of  the  Po,  that  the  French 
and  Italian  arinii>s  met,  on  the  itiU  of  July.  IVX*.  The  French 
army  was  nine  or  ten  thousand  Ktrong,  with  five  or  six  thoutaind 
camp  foUowern,  servants  or  driveni;  the  Italian  army  numU^rtHi 
ut  least  thirty  thousand  men,  well  KUpj>Iie<l  and  well  reMt<><l. 
whereas  the  French  were  fatigued  with  their  long  march,  and 
very  badly  <»ff  for  supplies.  During  the  night  between  the  f)th 
and  0th  of  July,  a  violent  storm  burst  over  the  country,  "  niin, 
liglitningH,  and  thunder  so  mighty,"  says  Commyne-*,  **ihal  none 
could  say  more;  seemed  that  heaven  and  earth  would  diNNtlve, 
or  that  it  portended  some  great  disaster  to  come."  Next  day,  ai 
six  in  the  morning,  Charl«»s  VIII.  heanl  moss,  receivtMl  the  com- 
munion, mounte<l  on  horselwck,  and  m^t  ont  to  join  \nti  own 
diviriion.  **  I  went  to  him,"  miys  C\»mrayneH,  *•  ami  foun«l  him 
armed  at  all  |ioints,  and  mounttil  u|M)n  the  fincHt  horse  I  hud 
ever  seen  in  my  life.  calKnl  .Sarcy  ;  Duke  Cluirlcs  of  .*Nttvoy  (the 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  ?  r.  p.  288)  had  given  it  htm  ;  it  was  Mack, 
and  had  but  one  eye  :  it  was  a  roiddle-^iziHl  horm.*,  of  good  height 
for  him  who  was  u|M)n  it.  Seeminl  that  this  young  man  was 
quite  other  than  either  his  nature,  his  stature,  or  his  complexion 
l)es|)oke  him,  for  he  was  very  timid  in  s|>eaking,  and  is  no  to  this 
day.  That  horse  mailo  him  IcM>k  tall ;  and  he  had  n  gmMl  coun- 
tenance, and  of  good  color,  and  speech  Ixild  and  sensible.**  On 
perceiving  Commynea,  the  king  said  to  him,  ^*  Go  and  see  if 
yonder  folks  would  fain  parley.**  **  Sir,**  answered  Commynea, 
**  I  will  do  80  willingly ;  but  I  never  saw  two  so  great  hosts  so 
near  to  one  another,  and  yet  go  their  ways  without  fighting.** 
He  went,  nevertheless,  to  the  Venetian  advanced  posts,  and  his 
trumpeter  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Marquis  of  Man- 
tua, who  commanded  the  Italian  army ;  but  skirmishing  bad 
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already  commenced  in  fill  quarters,  and  the  first  boom  of  the 
cannon  was  heard  just  as  the  marquis  was  reading  Commynes' 
letter.  "It  is  too  late  to  speak  of  peace,"  said  he ;  and  the 
trumpeter  was  sent  back.  The  king  had  joined  the  division 
which  he  was  to  lead  to  battle.  "  Gentlemen,'*  said  he  to  the 
men-at-arms  who  pressed  around  him,  "  you  will  live  or  die  here 
with  me,  will  you  not  ?  "  And  then  raising  his  voice  that  he 
might  be  heard  by  the  troops,  "  They  are  ten  times  as  many  as 
we,''  he  said ;  "  but  you  are  ten  times  better  than  they  ;  God 
loves  the  French ;  He  is  with  us,  and  will  do  battle  for  us.  As 
far  as  Naples  I  have  had  the  victory  over  my  enemies ;  I  have 
brought  you  hither  without  shame  or  blame ;  with  God's  help  I 
will  lead  you  back  into  France,  to  our  honor  and  that  of  our 
kingdom."  The  men-at-arms  made  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  the 
foot-soldiers  kissed  the  ground ;  and  the  king  made  several 
knights,  according  to  custom,  before  going  into  action.  The 
Marquis  of  Mantua's  squadrons  were  approaching.  "  Sir,"  said 
the  bastard  of  Bourbon,  "  there  is  no  longer  time  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  making  knights ;  the  enemy  is  coming  on  in  force  ;  go 
we  at  him."  The  king  gave  orders  to  charge,  and  the  battle 
began  at  all  points. 

It  was  very  hotly  contested,  but  did  not  last  long,  with  alter- 
nations of  success  and  reverse  on  both  sides.  The  two  principal 
commanders  in  the  king's  army,  Louis  de  la  Tr^moille  and  John 
James  Trivulzio,  sustained  without  recoiling  the  shock  of  troops 
far  more  numerous  than  their  own.  "At  the  throat!  at  the 
throat!"  shouted  La  Tremoille,  after  the  first  onset,  and  his 
three  hundred  men-at-arms  burst  upon  the  enemy  and  broke 
their  line.  In  the  midst  of  the  melley,  the  French  baggage  was 
attacked  b}^  the  Stradiots,  a  sort  of  light  infantry  composed  of 
Greeks  recruited  and  paid  by  the  Venetians.  "  Let  them  be," 
said  Trivulzio  to  his  men ;  "  their  zeal  for  plunder  will  make 
them  forget  all,  and  we  shall  give  the  better  account  of  them." 
At  one  moment,  the  king  had  advanced  before  the  main  body  of 
his  guard,  without  looking  to  see  if  they  were  close  behind  him, 
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and  was  not  more  than  a  hundred  paces  from  tho  MarquiB 
of  Mantua,  who«  teeing  him  scantily  attended,  )>ore  down  at 
the  head  of  Him  cavalry.  **Not  poaaiblo  is  it,**  sayn  (  oinmynes, 
**  to  do  more  doughtily  than  was  dono  on  lioth  sidot.**  The 
king,  being  very  hanl  preHHo<l,  defended  hira»elf  fiercely  againnt 
those  who  would  have  token  him  ;  the  Uuitard  Matthew  of 
Bourbon,  his  brother-in-arms  and  one  of  the  braveiit  knights 
in  tho  army,  had  thrown  himself  twenty  pac<^s  in  front  of  him 
to  coTer  him,  and  had  just  been  taken  prinoner  by  the  Marquis 
of  Mantua  in  person,  when  a  mass  of  the  royal  troofM  came  to 
their  aid,  and  releaMMl  them  fn)m  all  |K>ril.  Hero  it  was  that 
Peter  du  Terrail,  the  CheYalier  de  Bayanl,  who  was  barely 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  d»tined  to  ho  (^larious  a  renown,  made 
his  6rst  essay  in  arms;  he  had  two  hnpieA  killi-d  umliT  him,  and 
took  a  standanl,  which  he  presente<l  to  the  king,  who  after  the 
battle  made  him  a  present  of  five  hundre<l  cn)wnK. 

Charles  VIII.  remained  motiter  of  the  luittle-field.  **  There 
were  still  to  Ikj  seen,'*  says  (ommyncs,  **  outM<le  their  camp, 
a  great  numlier  of  men-at-arms,  whose  lancen  and  hendit  only 
were  visible,  and  likewise  foot-«oldiers.  The  king  put  it  to 
the  council  whether  he  ought  to  give  chase  to  them  or  not ; 
■ome  were  for  marching  again<it  them  ;  but  the  French  were 
not  of  this  opinion  :  they  said  that  enough  liad  been  done,  that 
it  waa  late,  and  that  it  was  time  to  get  lodged.  Night  was 
eoming  on :  the  host  which  had  been  in  front  of  us  witlidrew 
into  their  camp,  and  we  went  to  get  lodged  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  where  the  battle  had  been.  The  king  put  up  at  a 
poorly-built  farm-house,  but  he  found  there  an  infuiite  quantity 
of  corn  in  theavea,  whereby  the  whole  army  profited.  Some 
other  bits  of  houses  there  were  hanl  by,  which  did  for  a  few  ; 
and  every  one  lodged  as  he  could,  without  making  any  canton- 
mant  I  know  well  enough  that  I  lay  in  a  vineyard,  at  full 
length  on  the  bare  ground,  without  anything  else  and  without 
eloak,  for  the  king  had  borrowed  mine  in  the  morning.  Who- 
ever had   the   wherewith  made  a-  meaU  but  few  had,  save  a 
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hunch  of  bread  from  a  varlet's  knapsack.  I  went  to  see  the 
king  in  his  chamber,  where  there  were  some  wounded  whom  he 
was  having  dressed ;  he  wore  a  good  mien,  and  every  one  kept 
a  good  face  ;  and  we  were  not  so  boastful  as  a  little  before  the 
battle,  because  we  saw  the  enemy  near  us."  Six  days  after 
the  battle,  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  king  wrote  to  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  Anne  of  Bourbon,  "  Sister,  my  dear,  I  commend  my- 
self to  you  right  heartily.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  how  that  I 
found  in  my  way  a  big  army  that  Lord  Ludovic,  the  Venetians, 
and  their  allies,  had  got  ready  against  me,  thinking  to  keep  me 
from  passing.  Against  which,  with  God's  help,  such  resistance 
was  made,  that  I  am  come  hither  without  any  loss.  Further- 
more, I  am  using  the  greatest  diligence  that  can  be  to  get  right 
away,  and  I  hope  shortly  to  see  you,  which  is  my  desire,  in 
order  to  tell  you  at  good  length  all  about  my  trip.  And 
so  God  bless  you,  sister,  my  dear,  and  may  He  have  you  in 
His  keeping ! " 

Both  armies  might  and  did  claim  the  victory,  for  they  had, 
each  of  them,  partly  succeeded  in  their  design.  The  Italians 
wished  to  unmistakably  drive  out  of  Italy  Charles  VIII. ,  who 
was  withdrawing  voluntarily ;  but  to  make  it  an  unmistakable 
retreat,  he  ought  to  have  been  defeated,  his  army  beaten,  and 
himself  perhaps  a  prisoner.  With  that  view  they  attempted 
to  bar  his  passage  and  beat  him  on  Italian  ground:  in  that 
they  failed  ;  Charles,  remaining  master  of  the  battle-field,  went 
on  his  way  in  freedom,  and  covered  with  glory,  he  and  his 
army.  He  certainly  left  Italy,  but  he  left  it  with  the  feel- 
ing of  superiority  in  arms,  and  with  the  intention  of  returning 
thither  better  informed  and  better  supplied.  The  Italian  allies 
were  triumphant,  but  without  any  ground  of  security  or  any 
lustre  ;  the  expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  was  plainly  only  the 
beginning  of  the  foreigner's  ambitious  projects,  invasions  and 
wars  against  their  own  beautiful  land.  The  King  of  France 
and  his  men  of  war  had  not  succeeded  in  conquering  it,  but 
they  had  been  charmed  with  such  an  abode ;  they  had  displayed 
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in  their  campaign  knightly  qimlities  more  hrillinnt  and  more 
masterful  than  the  studied  duplicity  and  elegiint  efTcminacy  of 
the  Italiunii  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  after  the  luittle  of 
Fomovo,  they  returned  to  France  junlly  proud  and  foolishly 
confident,  notwithstanding  the  incompletenetfii  of  their  succem. 
Cliarles  VIII.  reigned  for  nearly  three  yeaw  longer  after  hiii 
return  to  hiA  kingdom  ;  and  for  the  fimt  two  of  them  he  [MutKed 
hia  time  in  indolently  dreaming  of  hin  plans  for  a  fresh  invasion 
of  Italy,  and  in  frivolous  aUindonment  to  his  pleasures  and  the 
entertainments  at  his  court,  which  he  nitivetl  aiiout  fnmi  Lyons 
to  Moulins,  to  Paris,  to  Touni,  und  to  AmlioUe.  The  news 
which  came  to  him  from  Italy  was  worse  and  worse  ever)*  day. 
The  Count  de  Mont|>ensier,  whom  he  had  left  at  Naples,  could 
not  holfl  his  own  there,  and  dic<l  a  prisfincr  there  on  the  11th 
of  Novemlier,  14i>*l,  after  having  fouml  hiniM-lf  driven  fnim 
place  to  place  hy  Fertlinand  II.,  who  l»y  degrees  rec<»vere<l 
poaaesMon  of  nearly  all  his  kingdom,  merely,  himself  also,  to 
die  there  on  the  6th  of  (Vtolier,  leaving  for  his  uncle  and 
•uccesMor,  Frederick  III.,  the  honor  of  recovering  the  lii>t  four 
phiccs  held  hy  the  French.  Charles  onlered  a  fre»»h  army  of 
invasion  to  be  forme<l,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  singleil 
out  to  command  it ;  but  he  evade<l  this  cxtmmission.  The  young 
dauphin,  (Miarles  Orlando,  three  years  ohl,  had  just  die<l,  "a 
fine  child  and  bold  of  sjicech,"  says  Commynes,  *»and  one  that 
feare<l  not  the  things  that  other  children  are  wont  to  fear." 
Duke  Ix>uis  of  Orleans,  having  thus  become  heir  to  the  throne, 
did  not  care  to  go  and  run  ri>ks  at  a  distance.  He,  neverthe- 
less, declared  his  readiness  to  obey  an  express  command  from 
the  king  if  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  were  given  him; 
but  **  I  will  never  send  him  to  war  on  compulsion,**  said 
Charles,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  it.  Whilst  still 
constantly  talking  of  the  war  he  had  in  view,  Charles  attended 
note  often  and  more  ettmestly  than  he  hitherto  had  to  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  his  kingdom.  **  He  liad  gotten  it  into  hia 
tayi  Commynes,  '*  that  he   would  fain   live  according 
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to  God's  commandments,  and  set  justice  and  the  Church  in 
good  order.  He  would  also  revise  his  finances,  in  such  sort  as 
to  levy  on  the  people  but  twelve  hundred  thousand  francs,  and 
that  in  form  of  talliage,  besides  his  own  property  on  which  he 
would  live,  as  did  the  kings  of  old."  His  two  immediate 
predecessors,  Charles  VII.  and  Louis  IX.,  had  decreed  the 
collation  and  revision  of  local  customs,  so  often  the  rule  of 
civil  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  work  made  no  progress :  Charles 
VIIL,  by  a  decree  dated  March  15,  1497,  abridged  the  formali- 
ties, and  urged  on  the  execution  of  it,  though  it  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  By  another  decree, 
dated  August  2,  1497,  he  organized  and  regulated,  as  to  its 
powers  as  well  as  its  composition,  the  king's  grand  council,  the 
supreme  administrative  body,  which  was  a  fixture  at  Paris. 
He  began  even  to  contemplate  a  reformation  of  his  own  life  ; 
he  had  inquiries  made  as  to  how  St.  Louis  used  to  proceed  in 
giving  audience  to  the  lower  orders  ;  his  intention,  he  said, 
was  to  henceforth  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  most  jnstice- 
loving  of  French  kings.  "  He  set  up,"  says  Commynes,  "  a 
public  audience,  whereat  he  gave  ear  to  everybody,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  poor ;  I  saw  him  thereat,  a  week  before  his 
death,  for  two  good  hours,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  He 
did  not  much  business  at  this  audience  ;  but  at  least  it  was 
enough  to  keep  folks  in  awe,  and  especially  his  own  officers, 
of  whom  he  had  suspended  some  for  extortion."  It  is  but  too 
often  a  man's  fate  to  have  his  life  slip  from  him  just  as  he  was 
beginning  to  make  a  better  use  of  it.  On  the  7th  of  April, 
1498,  Charles  VIIL  was  pleased,  after  dinner,  to  go  down  with 
the  queen  into  the  fosses  of  the  castle  of  Amboise,  to  see  a 
game  of  tennis.  Their  way  lay  through  a  gallery  the  opening 
of  which  was  very  low  ;  and  the  king,  short  as  he  was,  hit  his 
forehead.  Though  he  was  a  little  dizzy  with  the  blow,  he  did 
not  stop,  watched  the  players  for  some  time,  and  even  conversed 
with  several  persons ;  but  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  whilst 
he  was  a  second  time  traversing  this  passage  on  his  way  back 
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to  the  castle,  be  fell  Iwckwarcb  and  lost  consciousness.  He 
was  laid  upon  a  paltr}'  i>aillasse  in  that  gallery  where  everybody 
went  in  and  out  at  pleaiiure ;  and  in  that  wretched  place,  after 
a  lapse  of  nine  hours,  expired  '•  he,'*  says  (^onimyneii,  **  wh<» 
had  so  many  fine  houses,  and  who  was  making  ho  tine  an  one  at 
AmlMjiite ;  tw)  »mn\\  a  mutter  in  our  miM*rahle  life,  which  givelh 
us  so  much  trouble  for  the  thingM  of  the  world,  ami  kingK  can- 
not help  themselves  any  more  than  peasants.  I  arrive<l  at 
Amlioise  two  days  after  his  dcce^iAc  ;  I  went  to  sny  mine  oriM)n 
at  the  spot  where  was  the  cori»sc  ;  und  there  I  was  for  five  or 
mx  hours.  And,  of  a  verity,  there  was  never  hecn  the  like 
mourning,  nor  tliat  lasted  so  long  ;  he  was  so  good  that  better 
creature  cannot  be  seen ;  the  mo»t  humane  und  gentle  mldn^^'i 
that  ever  was  was  his;  I  trow  that  to  never  a  man  it|uike  he 
aught  tliat  coultl  displease  ;  and  at  a  U'tter  hour  could  he  never 
have  dietl  for  to  remain  of  great  renown  in  hi>torie^  and  re- 
grette<l  by  those  tliat  served  him.  I  trow  I  was  the  man  to 
whom  he  hhowe<I  most  roughneMS ;  but  knowing  tliut  it  was  in 
his  youth,  ami  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  him,  I  never  bore 
him  ill-will  for  it.** 

Probably  no  king  was  ever  thus  prai»cd  for  his  goodness,  and 
his  goodness  alone,  by  a  man  whom  he  had  m*  multreatcil,  and 
who,  as  judiciouM  and  independent  as  he  was  juHt,  said  of  this 
same  king,  **  He  was  not  better  off  for  sense  tlian  for  money, 
and  he  thought  of  nothing  but  pastime  and  his  pleasures.*' 
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CHAPTER    XXVIL 

THE   WARS    IN    ITALY.  —  LOUIS    XIL    1498-1515. 

ON  ascending  the  throne  Louis  XII.  reduced  the  public 
taxes  and  confirmed  in  their  posts  his  predecessor's  chief 
advisers,  using  to  Louis  de  la  Tremoille,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  most  energetic  foes,  that  celebrated  expression,  "  The 
King  of  France  avenges  not  the  wrongs  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans."  At  the  same  time,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation  at 
Rheims  [May  27,  1492],  he  assumed,  besides  his  title  of  King 
of  France,  the  titles  of  King  of  Naples  and  of  Jerusalem  and 
Duke  of  Milan,  This  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  he  would 
pursue  a  pacific  and  conservative  policy  at  home  and  a  wai'like 
and  adventurous  policy  abroad.  And,  indeed,  his  government 
did  present  these  two  phases,  so  different  and  inharmonious. 
By  his  policy  at  home  Louis  XII.  deserved  and  obtained  the 
name  of  Father  of  the  People ;  by  his  enterprises  and  wars 
abroad  he  involved  France  still  more  deeply  than  Charles  VIII. 
had  in  that  mad  course  of  distant,  reckless,  and  incoherent  con- 
quests for  which  his  successor,  Francis  L,  was  destined  to  pay 
by  capture  at  Pavia  and  by  the  lamentable  treaty  of  Madrid, 
in  1526,  as  the  price  of  his  release.  Let  us  follow  these  two 
portions  of  Louis  XII.'s  reign,  each  separately,  without  mixing 
up  one  with  the  other  by  reason  of  identity  of  dates.  We 
shall  thus  get  at  a  better  understanding  and  better  appreciation 
of  their  character  and  their  results. 

Outside  of  France,  Milaness  [the  Milanese  district]  was  Louis 
XII.'s  first  thought,  at  his  accession,  and  the  first  object  of  his 
desire.     He  looked  upon  it  as  his  patrimony.     His  grandmother, 
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Valentine  Visoonti,  widow  of  that  Duke  of  Orleaiui  who  had 
been  aataasitiated  at  Parin  in  1407  by  order  of  John  the  Fear- 
lev,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  liad  been  the  lottt  to  inherit  the  duchy 
of  MiUu,  which  the  Sforzom  in  1450,  had  seized.  When  Charles 
VIII.  invaded  Italy  In  1494,  **Now  is  tlie  time,**  mud  I^uis, 
*»to  enforce  the  rights  of  Valentino  Vinconli,  mf  grandmother, 
to  MilancMA.**  And  he,  in  fact,  UMcrted  them  openly,  and  pro- 
claime<l  his  intention  of  vindicating  them  so  soon  as  he  found 
the  moment  propitioits.  When  he  liecamo  king,  his  chance  of 
Muccesi  was  great.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  I«udovic,  the  Moor^ 
had  hf  his  sagacity  and  fertile  mind,  by  Wis  tast«  for  arts  and 
(k'iences  and  the  intelligent  |iatronage  he  U^htowed  Ufton  them, 
by  his  ability  in  speaking,  and  by  his  facile  ctmracter,  obtained 
in  Italy  a  position  far  beyond  his  real  power.  I..oonanlo  da 
Vinci,  one  of  the  roost  eminent  araongnt  the  noble  geniuses 
of  the  age,  lived  on  intimate  temui  with  him  ;  but  Ludovio 
wiiH,  nevertheless,  a  turbulent  rascal  and  a  gree<ly  tyrant,  of 
whom  those  who  did  not  profit  by  his  vices  or  the  enjoymenta 
of  his  court  were  desirous  of  l>eing  relieved.  lie  had,  moreover, 
fuibroiled  himself  with  his  neighbors  the  Venetians,  who  were 
watching  for  an  op|>ortunity  of  aggrandiiing  themselves  at  his 
<  xpense.  Aa  early  as  the  20lh  of  April,  14l»8,  a  fortnight 
ifter  his  acceeaion,  I^uts  XII.  addreiiMMl  to  the  Venetiitns  a 
letter  **  most  gracious,**  says  the  contemporary  chronicler  .Ma- 
rino Sanuto,  ''  and  testifying  great  good-will ;  **  and  the  H|)ecial 
courier  who  brought  it  dechuvd  that  the  king  luid  written  to 
nobody  in  Italy  except  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Flor- 
entines. The  Venetians  did  not  care  to  neglect  such  an  o|)en- 
ing;  and  they  at  once  tent  three  ambaasadon  to  Louis  XII. 
Louis  heard  the  news  thereof  with  marked  satisfaction.  **  I 
have  never  seen  Zorzi,**  said  he,  *'  but  I  know  him  well ;  aa 
for  Loredano,  I  like  him  much :  he  has  been  at  this  court  he- 
fore,  sometime  ago.**  He  gave  them  a  reception  on  the  12th 
of  August,  at  Etampea,  **not  in  a  palace,**  aaya  one  of  the 
■enatc*a  private  correspondenta,  ^'  bat  at  the  Fountain  inn.     You 
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will  tell  me  that  so  great  a  king  ought  not  to  put  up  at  an 
inn ;  but  I  shall  answer  you  that  in  this  district  of  Etampes 
the  best  houses  are  as  yet  the  inns.  There  is  certainly  a  royal 
castle,  in  the  which  lives  the  queen,  the  wife  of  the  deceased 
king ;  nevertheless  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  give  audience 
in  this  hostelry,  all  covered  expressly  with  cloth  of  Alexandrine 
velvet,  with  lilies  of  gold  at  the  spot  where  the  king  was 
placed.  As  soon  as  the  speech  was  ended,  his  Majesty  rose 
up  and  gave  quite  a  brotherly  welcome  to  the  brilliant  ambas- 
sadors. The  king  has  a  very  good  countenance,  a  smiling 
countenance;  he  is  forty  years  of  age,  and  appears  very' active 
in  make.  To-day,  Monday,  August  13,  the  ambassadors  were 
received  at  a  private  audience." 

A  treaty  concluded  on  the  9th  of  February,  1499,  and  pub- 
lished aS  signed  at  Blois  no  earlier  than  the  15th  of  April  fol- 
lowing, was  the  result  of  this  negotiation.  It  provided  for  an 
alliance  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  making  war  in  common  upon  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  Ludovic  Sforza,  on  and  against  every  one,  save 
the  lord  pope  of  Rome,  and  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  to  the 
Most  Christian  king  restoration  to  the  possession  of  the  said 
duchy  of  Milan  as  his  rightful  and  olden  patrimony.  And  on 
account  of  the  charges  and  expenses  which  would  be  incurred 
by  the  Venetian  government  whilst  rendering  assistance  to  the 
Most  Christian  king  in  the  aforesaid  war,  the  Most  Christian 
king  bound  himself  to  approve  and  consent  that  the  city  of 
Cremona  and  certain  forts  or  territories  adjacent,  specially  in- 
dicated, should  belong  in  freehold  and  perpetuity  to  the  Vene- 
tian government.  The  treaty,  at  the  same  time,  regulated  the 
number  of  troops  and  the  military  details  of  the  war  on  behalf 
of  the  two  contracting  powers,  and  it  provided  for  divers 
political  incidents  which  might  be  entailed,  and  to  which  the 
alliance  thus  concluded  should  or  should  not  be  applicable 
according  to  the  special  stipulations  which  were  drawn  up  with 
a  view  to  those  very  incidents. 
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In  the  month  of  Au^unt,  1499,  the  French  armj,  with  a 
•tr«*ngth  of  from  twenty  to  five  and  twenty  thouMuici  men,  of 
whom  five  thouhand  were  Swiji8,  invaded  MiUuiciiii.  Duke 
Ladovic  Sforaa  opposed  to  it  a  force  pretty  nearly  equal  in 
number,  but  far  leiw  full  of  confidence  and  uf  fur  Utoi  valor.  In 
lem  than  three  weekn  the  duihy  wum  cun(|uere«l :  in  only  two 
caaeH  ysna  any  aaaault  ni*i*eiiiairy ;  ull  the  other  places  witu 
given  up  by  traitors  or  num'nderiMl  without  a  nhow  of  rt*!iii»t- 
anc«*.  The  Venetians  had  the  tuimc  iiucceaa  on  the  eaatern 
frontier  of  the  duchy.  Milan  and  (*reniona  alone  remained 
t4>  lie  occupied.  Ludovic  Sfonui  "apitcaretl  U^fore  Win  troo|M  and 
hin  |>eople  like  the  very  apirit  of  letliargy,"  iiayH  a  conlemi»orary 
unpublinhed  chronicle,  **with  hi»  head  bent  down  to  the  earth, 
and  for  a  long  while  he  n*mained  thu«  fMruMve  and  without  a 
Hingle  wonl  to  nay.  IIowlxMt  he  wum  not  ho  diMromfit<Hl  but 
that  on  that  very  same  day  he  coultl  \*vl  Iuh  lu^gni^o  {kacked. 
his  transport'train  under  onlers,  hiii  li«>rsrs  sIkmI,  hii«  ducats, 
with  which  he  had  more  than  thirty  mules  latlen.  put  by,  and. 
in  short,  ever}'thing  in  reailine*^  to  decamp  next  morning  as 
early  aa  poaaible.**  Just  as  he  left  .Milan,  he  said  to  the  Vene> 
tian  amiMiMsadors,  **  You  have  brought  the  King  of  Knince  to 
dinner  with  me ;  I  warn  you  that  he  will  come  to  sup|>er  with 
you.** 

**  Unlets  Dec6«ity  oonstrain  him  thereto,**  says  Machiavelli 
[treatise  Dm  Pnmrt^  ch.  xxi.],  **  a  prince  ought  never  to  form 
alliance  with  one  stronger  than  himself  in  order  to  attack 
others,  for,  the  most  powerful  being  victor,  thou  remainest, 
thyself,  at  hia  discretion,  and  princes  ought  to  avoid,  as  much 
M  erer  they  can,  being  at  another's  discretion.  The  Venetians 
allied  themselves  with  France  against  the  Duke  of  ]^Iilan  ;  and 
yet  they  might  have  avoided  this  alliance,  which  entaileQ  their 
ruin.**  For  all  his  great  and  profound  intellect,  Machiavelli 
was  wrong  about  this  event  and  the  actors  in  it.  The  Vene- 
tians did  not  deserve  his  censure.  By  allying  themselves,  in 
1499.  with  Louis  XII.  against  the  Duke  of  Milan,  they  did 
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not  fall  Into  Louis's  han^Js,  for,  between  1499  and  1515,  and 
many  times  over,  they  sided  alternately  with  and  against  him, 
always  preserving  their  independence  and  displaying  it  as 
suited  them  at  the  moment.  And  these  vicissitudes  in  their 
policy  did  not  bring  about  their  ruin,  for  at  the  death  of  Louis 
XXL  their  power  and  importance  in  Southern  Europe  had  not 
declined.  It  was  Louis  XII.  who  deserved  Machiavelli's  stric- 
tures for  having  engaged,  by  means  of  diplomatic  alliances  of 
the  most  contradictory  kind,  at  one  time  with  the  Venetians' 
support,  and  at  another  against  them,  in  a  policy  of  distant 
and  incoherent  conquests,  without  any  connection  with  the 
national  interests  of  France,  and,  in  the  long  run,  without  any 
success. 

Louis  was  at  Lyons  when  he  heard  of  his  army's  victory  in 
Milaness  and  of  Ludovic  Sforza's  flight.  He  was  eager  to  go 
and  take  possession  of  his  conquest,  and,  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1499,  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Milan  amidst  cries 
of  *'  Hurrah !  for  France."  He  reduced  the  heavy  imposts 
established  by  the  Sforzas,  revoked  the  vexatious  game-laws, 
instituted  at  Milan  a  court  of  justice  analogous  to  the  French 
parliaments,  loaded  with  favors  the  scholars  and  artists  who 
were  the  honor  of  Lombardy,  and  recrossed  the  Alps  at  the 
end  of  some  weeks,  leaving  as  governor  of  Milaness  John  James 
Trivulzio,  the  valiant  Condottiere^  who,  four  years  before,  had 
quitted  the  service  of  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Naples,  for  that 
of  Charles  VIII.  Unfortunately  Trivulzio  was  himself  a  Mil- 
anese and  of  the  faction  of  the  Guelphs.  He  had  the  passions 
of  a  partisan  and  the  habits  of  a  man  of  war  ;  and  he  soon 
became  as  tyrannical  and  as  much  detested  in  Milaness  as  Lu- 
dovic the  Moor  had  but  lately  been.  A  plot  was  formed  in 
favor  5f  the  fallen  tyrant,  who  was  in  Germany  expecting  it, 
and  was  recruiting,  during  expectancy,  amongst  the  Germans 
and  Swiss  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it.  On  the  25th  of 
January,  1500,  the  insurrection  broke  out  ;  and  two  months 
later  Ludovic  Sforza  had  once  more  become  master  of  Milaness, 
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irhere  the  French  poMBwed  nothing  but  the  castle  of  Milan. 
in  one  of  the  fightit  brought  about  by  thiii  sudden  rcvolutiun 
the  young  Chevalier  Bayard,  carried  away  by  the  irai>ctuosity 
of  his  age  and  courage,  pumued  right  into  Milan  the  fi»eft  he 
waM  driving  l>cfore  him,  without  noticing  that  hi^  French  com- 
radeii  had  h>ft  him  :  and  he  was  takrn  priiioner  in  frunt  of  the 
ver}'  jMiIace  in  which  were  the  qiiarlerH  of  Ludovic  Sforxa. 
Tlie  incident  created  some  noino  artnind  the  |>alacf  ;  Luthtvic 
anked  what  it  meant,  and  waji  informal  that  n  bruve  and  liold 
gmtleman,  younger  tlian  any  <»f  th**  othcni,  had  cnlen'd  Milan 
I>ell-nifII  with  the  comlMitantM  hv  wiim  pursuing,  and  hail  lH*en 
taken  prisoner  by  John  Bcnianlino  CiLHaccio.  one  of  the  Icadem 
of  the  iniiurrection.  Ludovic  onlcrc<l  him  to  lie  brought  up. 
which  wan  done,  though  not  without  iwmic  diM)tiictudc  on  the 
part  of  lUyard'n  captor,  **a  courteoun  ^entl«>m;in,  wlio  feared 
that  I^ortl  I-udovico  might  do  him  Mime  di.Hplea.HUre/'  He  re- 
Holved  himnelf  to  lie  bin  conductor,  after  having  dreAi^ed  him 
in  one  of  hiji  own  rolien  ami  made  him  look  like  a  gentleman. 
**  Mar%elling  to  neo  Hayanl  no  young.  *  Come,  hither,  my  gen- 
tleman,* hnid    Ludovico  :   •  who    brought    yoii    into    the   city  *' ' 

*  By  my  faith,  my  lord,*  answere<l  Bayanl,  who  wan  not  a  whit 
abashed,  *  I  never  imagined  I  was  entering  all  alone,  and 
thought  surely  I  was  U'ing  followed  of  my  romnwleji,  who 
knew  more  about  war  than  I,  for  if  they  had  done  an  I  di<t 
they  would,  like  me,  be  prisoners.  Ilowlieit,  after  my  minhafi, 
I  laud  the  fortune  which  caused  me  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
•o  valiant  and  discreet  a  knight  as  he  who  bos  me  in  hoMing.* 

*  By  your  faith,*  asked  Ludovico,  *  of  how  many  is  the  array 
of  the  King  of  France  ? '  'On  my  soul,  my  lord,'  answered 
Bayanl,  ^so  far  as  I  can  hear,  there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
bundre<l  men-at-arms  and  sixteen  or  eighteen  thousand  foot ; 
but  they  are  all  picked  men,  who  are  resolved  to  busy  them- 
selves so  well  this  liout  that  they  will  assure  the  st«te  of  Mihui 
to  the  king  our  master ;  and  meseeros,  my  lord,  that  you  would 
surely  be  in  as  great  safety  in  Germany  as  you  are  here,  for 
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your  folks  are  not  the  sort  to  fight  us.'  With  such  assurance 
spoke  the  good  knight  that  Lord  Ludovico  took  pleasure  there- 
in, though  his  say  was  enough  to  astound  him.  '  On  my  faith, 
my  gentleman,'  said  he,  as  it  were  in  raillery,  '  I  have  a  good 
mind  that  the  King  of  France's  army  and  mine  should  come 
together,  in  order  that  by  battle  it  may  be  known  to  whom  of 
right  belongs  this  heritage,  for  I  see  no  other  way  to  it.'  *  By 
my  sacred  oath,  my  lord,'  said  the  good  knight,  '  I  would  that 
it  might  be  to-morrow,  provided  that  I  were  out  of  captivity.' 
*  Verily,  that  shall  not  stand  in  your  way,'  said  Ludovico,  '  for 
I  will  let  you  go  forth,  and  that  presently.  Moreover,  ask  of 
me  what  you  will,  and  I  will  give  it  you.'  The  good  knight, 
who,  on  bended  knee,  thanked  Lord  Ludovico  for  the  offers  he 
made  him,  as  there  was  good  reason  he  should,  then  said  to 
him,  '  My  lord,  I  ask  of  you  nothing  save  only  that  you  may 
be  pleased  to  extend  your  courtesy  so  far  as  to  get  me  back  my 
horse  and  my  arms  that  I  brought  into  this  city,  and  so  send 
me  away  to  my  garrison,  which  is  twenty  miles  hence  ;  you 
would  do  me  a  very  great  kindness,  for  which  I  shall  all  my 
life  feel  bounden  to  you  ;  and,  barring  my  duty  to  the  king  my 
master  and  saving  my  honor,  I  would  show  my  gratitude  for  it 
in  whatsoever  it  might  please  you  to  command  me.'  '  In  good 
faith,'  said  Lord  Ludovico,  '  you  shall  have  presently  that  which 
you  do  ask  for.'  And  then  he  said  to  the  Lord  John  Bernar- 
dino, '  At  once.  Sir  Captain,  let  his  horse  be  found,  his  arms  and 
all  that  is  his.'  'My  lord,"  answered  the  captain,  'it  is  right 
easy  to  find,  it  is  all  at  my  quarters.'  He  sent  forthwith  two 
or  three  servants,  who  brought  the  arms  and  led  up  the  horse 
of  the  good  young  knight ;  and  Lord  Ludovico  had  him  armed 
before  his  eyes.  When  he  was  accoutred,  the  young  knight 
leaped  upon  his  horse  without  putting  foot  to  stirrup  ;  then  he 
asked  for  a  lance,  which  was  handed  to  him,  and,  raising  his 
eyes,  he  said  to  Lord  Ludovico,  '  My  lord,  I  thank  you  for  the 
courtesy  you  have  done  me  ;  please  God  to  pay  it  back  to  you.' 
He  was  in  a  fine  large  court-yard ;  then  he  began  to  set  spurs 
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• 
to  his  hone,  the  which  pive  four  or  five  jump«,  bo  gayly  that  it 
could  not  l>e  l>ctter  done ;  then  the  young  knight  gave  him  a 
little  rtin,  in  the  which  ho  broke  the  lance  agninjit  the  gn)und 
into  five  or  six  pieces ;  whereat  I^ml  Lndovico  was  not  over 
pleased,  and  said  out  loud,  *l(  all  the  men-at-amiM  of  France 
were  like  him  yonder,  I  hhoiild  have  a  Imd  chance.*  Neverthe- 
less he  had  a  trum|)eter  told  oflf  to  conduct  him  to  his  garrison.** 
[Histoire  du  hon  Chevalier  §ams  Peur  et  mhm  lirprorhe^  L  i.  pp. 
21^-210.] 

For  Ludovic  the  }foor»  chance  to  Ik*  Imd  it  \va«  not  neceiKarv 
tliat  the  men-at-arms  of  France  should  all  Im*  like  C*hevalier 
Bayard.  Ix>uis  XII.,  so  soon  as  he  hcanl  of  the  .Milanese  in- 
surrection, sent  into  Italy  Ix>uiM  de  la  Tr/'muillc,  the  \w^i  of 
his  captains,  and  the  Cardinal  d'AmlMiiM>,  hin  privy  councillor 
and  his  friend,  the  former  to  command  the  royal  tntojis,  French 
and  Swiss,  and  the  latter  **  for  to  treat  aUiut  the  n*conciliation 
of  the  rel>el  towns,  and  to  deal  with  everything  n»  if  it  were 
the  king  in  his  own  i>enion.**  The  camfkaign  did  not  lost  long. 
The  Swiia  who  liad  Unrn  recruitinl  by  Ludovic  and  tho*^*  who 
were  in  I^ouin  XIL*s  service  had  no  mind  to  fight  one  another  ; 
and  the  former  capitulated,  surrendere<l  the  strong  place  of 
N'ovara,  and  promtse<l  to  evacuate  the  country  on  condition  of 
I  safe-conduct  for  themselvc*s  and  their  l>ooty.  Ludovic,  in 
<  xtremc  anxiety  for  his  own  safety,  was  on  the  jHiint  of  giving 
himself  up  to  the  French  ;  but,  whether  by  his  own  free  will 
T  by  the  advice  of  the  Swiss  who  were  but  lately  in  hU  pay, 
and  who  were  now  withdrawing,  he  conceale<l  himself  amongst 
them,  putting  on  a  disguise,  **  with  his  hair  turned  up  under  a 
oif,  a  collaret  round  his  neck,  a  doublet  of  crimson  satin,  scar- 
lei  hose,  and  a  halberd  in  his  fist ;  **  but,  whether  it  were  that 
he  was  betrayeti  or  that  he  was  reoogniied,  he,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1500,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  was  con- 
i acted  to  the  quarters  of  La  Tr^moille,  who  said  no  more  than, 
**Weloome,  lord.**  Next  day,  April  11,  Louis  XII.  received 
Ljoos  Uie  newt  of  this  capture,  '*  whereat  he  wai  nght 
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joyous,  and  had  bonfires .  lighted,  together  with  devotional  pro- 
cessions, giving  thanks  to  the  Prince  of  princes  for  the  happy 
victory  he  had,  by  the  divine  aid,  obtained  over  his  enemies." 
Ludovic  was  taken  to  Lyons.  "  At  the  entrance  into  the  city 
a  gieat  number  of  gentlemen  from  the  king's  household  were 
present  to  meet  him ;  and  the  provost  of  the  household  con- 
ducted him  all  along  the  high  street  to  the  castle  of  Pierre- 
Encise,  where  he  was  lodged  and  placed  in  security."  There 
he  passed  a  fortnight.  Louis  refused  to  see  him,  but  had  him 
"  questioned  as  to  several  matters  by  the  lords  of  his  grand 
council ;  and,  granted  that  he  had  committed  nought  but 
follies,  still  he  spoke  right  wisely."  He  was  conducted  from 
Pierre-Encise  to  the  castle  of  Loches  in  Touraine,  where  he 
was  at  first  kept  in  very  strict  captivity,  "  without  books,  paper, 
or  ink,"  but  it  was  afterwards  less  severe.  "  He  plays  at  tennis 
and  at  cards,"  says  a  despatch  of  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
Dominic  of  Treviso,  ''and  he  is ^  fatter  than  ever."  [Za  Di- 
plomats Venitienne^  by  M.  Armand  Baschet  (1862),  p.  363.] 
He  died  in  his  prison  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  having  to  the 
very  last  great  confidence  in  the  future  of  his  name,  for  he 
wrote,  they  say,  on  the  wall  of  his  pi'ison  these  words:  "Services 
rendered  me  will  counf  for  an  heritage."  And  "  thus  was  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  within  seven  months  and  a  half,  twice  con- 
quered by  the  French,"  says  John  d'Auton  in  his  Chronique, 
"  and  for  the  nonce  was  ended  the  war  in  Lombardy,  and  the 
authors  thereof  were  captives  and  exiles." 

Whilst  matters  were  thus  going  on  in  the  north  of  Italy,  Louis 
XII.  was  preparing  for  his  second  great  Italian  venture,  the 
conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  which  his  predecessor 
Charles  VIII.  had  failed.  He  thought  to  render  the  enterprise 
easier  by  not  bearing  the  whole  burden  by  himself  alone.  On 
the  11th  of  November,  1500,  he  concluded  at  Grenada  "  with 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  and  Arragon," 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  divided,  by 
anticipation,  between  them  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  they 
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were  making  an  engagement  to  conquer  together.  Terra  di 
Lavoro  and  the  proTioce  of  the  Abruzzi,  with  the  cities  of 
Naplea  and  GaSta,  were  to  bo  the  nlmrc  of  lA^ma  XII.,  who 
would  aanuroe  the  title  of  King  of  Naples  iind  of  Jerunalcm  ; 
•  alabrin  and  Puglia  (Apulia),  with  the  title  of  duchies,  would 
belong  to  the  King  of  Spain,  to  whom  I^min  XII.,  in  order  to 
obtain  this  chance  of  an  accessar}'  und  pn^cariouH  kingship,  gave 
up  entirely  Roussillon  and  Certlagtie,  that  French  frontier  of 
the  Pyrenees  which  Ix>uis  XI.  hail  purchased,  a  golden  bargain, 
from  John  II.,  King  of  Arragon.  In  this  arrangement  there 
was  a  blemiiih  and  a  danger  of  whirh  the  KUiterficial  and  reck- 
leaa  policy  of  Ixiuis  XII.  made  no  aceount :  he  did  not  here,  as 
he  bad  done  for  the  c^mqucHt  of  Milant^Mi,  join  liimm'lf  to  an 
ally  of  far  inferior  power  to  his  own,  and  of  ambit itm  confined 
within  far  namiwer  l»oundari«ii,  an  wiis  the  cjlm*  when  the 
Venetians  support«Ml  him  against  Ludovic  Sforza:  he  was 
choosing  for  his  comrade,  in  a  far  greater  enleqirise,  his  nearest 
and  most  powerful  rival,  and  the  mo^t  dexterous  rascal  amongst 
the  kings  of  his  day.  **The  King  of  Fraiiee,"  said  Fenlinand 
one  day,  ** ctmi plains  tluit  I  have  diHM>ive<l  him  twice;  he  lit»s, 
the  drunkard:  I  Imve  deceived  him  more  than  ten  times." 
Whether  this  barefaced  langimgc  were  or  were  not  really  used, 
it  expreaaed  nothing  but  the  truth  :  mc^liocre  men,  who  denire 
to  remain  pretty  nearly  honest,  have  always  the  worst  of  it,  and 
•re  always  dupes  when  they  ally  themselves  with  men  who 
•re  corrupt  and  at  the  same  time  able,  indifferent  to  good  and 
•Til,  to  justice  and  iniquity.  Ixmis  XII.,  even  with  the 
Cardinal  d'Amboiso  to  advise  him,  was  neither  sufficiently 
judicious  to  abstain  from  madly  conceived  enterprises,  nor 
■niBciently  scrupulous  and  clear-«ighted  to  unmask  and  play 
off  erery  act  of  perfidy  and  wickedneas :  by  uniting  himself, 
for  the  conquest  and  {partition  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  with 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  he  was  bringing  u{x>n  himself  first  -of 
^  hidden  oppositioQ  in  the  very  midst  of  joint  action,  and 
rarda  open  treaaon  and  defecGon.     He  forgot,  moreover, 
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that  Ferdinand  had  at  the  head  of  his  armies  a  tried  chieftain, 
Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  already  known  throughout  Europe  as  the 
great  captain^  who  had  won  that  name  in  campaigns  against  the 
Moors,  the  Turks,  and  the  Portuguese,  and  w^ho  had  the  charac- 
ter of  being  as  free  from  scruple  as  from  fear.  Lastl}^  the  sup- 
porters who,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  enterprises  in 
Italy,  had  been  sought  and  gained  by  Louis  XII.,  Pope  Alexan- 
der VI.  and  his  son  Csesar  Borgia,  were  as  little  to  be  depended 
upon  in  the  future  as  they  were  compromising  at  the  present 
by  reason  of  their  reputation  for  unbridled  ambition,  perfidy, 
and  crime.  The  King  of  France,  whatever  sacrifices  he  might 
already  have  made  and  might  still  make  in  order  to  insure  their 
co-operation,  could  no  more  count  upon  it  than  upon  the  loyalty 
of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  conquest  they  were  entering  upon 
together. 

The  outset  of  the  campaign  was  attended  with  easy  success. 
The  French  army,  under  the  command  of  Stuart  d'Aubigny,  a 
valiant  Scot,  arrived  on  the  25th  of  June,  1501,  before  Rome, 
and  there  received  a  communication  in  the  form  of  a  bull  of  the 
pope  which  removed  the  crown  of  Naples  from  the  head  of 
Frederick  III.,  and  partitioned  that  fief  of  the  Holy  See  be- 
tween the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain.  Fortified  with  this 
authority,  the  army  continued  its  march,  and  arrived  before 
Capua  on  the  6th  of  July.  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova  was  already 
upon  Neapolitan  territory  with  a  Spanish  army,  which  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  had  hastily  sent  thither  at  the  request  of  Frederick 
III.  himself,  who  had  counted  upon  the  assistance  of  his  cousin 
the  King  of  Arragon  against  the  French  invasion.  Great  was 
his  c6nsternation  when  he  heard  that  the  ambassadors  of  France 
and  Spain  had  proclaimed  at  Rome  the  alliance  between  their 
masters.  At  the  first  rumor  of  this  news,  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova, 
whether  sincerely  or  not,  treated  it  as  a  calumny ;  but,  so  soon 
as  its  certainty  was  made  public,  he  accepted  it  without  hesita- 
tion, and  took,  equally  with  the  French,  the  offensive  against 
the  king,  already  dethroned  by  the  pope,  and  very  near  being 
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■o  by  the  two  soTereignii  who  ha<l  mtu\e  allianct)  for  the  purpose 
of  »hjuing  between  them  the  spoil  they  should  get  from  him. 
Cspua  capitulate<l,  ami  was  neverthelens  plundered  and  hud 
waste.  A  French  fleet,  commanded  by  Philip  do  ItavciiHtein, 
arrived  off  Naples  when  D*Aubigny  was  alreaily  master  of  it. 
The  unhappy  King  Frederick  took  refuge  in  the  i^^land  of 
Ischia ;  and,  unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  neeking  an  ai»ylum  in 
Spain  with  his  cousin  who  hud  U'tmyed  him  so  shamefully, 
ho  begged  the  French  admiral  himself  to  advise  him  in  his 
adversity.  **  As  enemies  thai  have  the  advantage  should  show 
humanity  to  the  afHicted/*  KaveuHtein  sent  word  to  him,  *'  he 
would  willingly  ailvi^e  him  a^  to  Wm  aflf«iini;  according  to  his 
lidvice,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  Hurrender  and  place  himself 
in  Iho  liands  of  the  King  of  France,  and  submit  to  his  gvxxl 
pleasure  ;  he  would  find  him  mo  wi^*,  and  so  delionnair,  and  so 
•ooommodating,  that  he  would  1m*  Uiund  to  Ik*  content.  Better 
or  safer  counsel  for  him  he  had  not  to  give.**  After  taking 
M>me  precautions  on  the  score  of  his  elde«t  son.  Prince  Ferdi-' 
nand,  whom  ho  left  at  Tarento,  in  the  kingdom  he  was  al*out 
to  quit,  Frederick  III.  followe<l  Itavenstcin's  counsel,  sent  to 
ask  for  **a  young  gentleman  to  lie  his  guide  to  France,**  put  to 
■ea  with  five  hundred  men  remaining  to  him,  and  arnve<l  at 
Marseilles,  whither  Louis  XII.  sent  some  lonls  of  his  court  to 
receive  him.  Two  months  afterwanls,  and  not  U-fore,  he  was 
conducted  to  tho  king  himself,  who  was  then  at  Blois.  lx)uis 
welcomcil  him  with  bis  natural  kindness,  and  secured  to  him 
fifty  thousand  livret  a  jeftr  on  the  duchy  of  Anjou,  on  condition 
tbat  he  never  left  France.  It  docs  not  appear  that  Frederick 
erer  bad  an  idea  of  doing  so,  for  his  name  is  completely  lost 
to  history  up  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  which  took  place  at 
TooTB  on  the  9tb  of  NoTember,  1504,  after  throe  years*  oblivion 
and  exile. 

On  bearing  of  so  prompt  a  success,  Louis  XII.*s  satisfaction 
was  great.  He  belicTed,  and  many  others,  no  doubt,  believed 
with  him,  that  his  conquest  of  Naples,  of  tbat  portion  at  least 
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which  was  assigned  to  him  by  his  treaty  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
was  accomplished.  The  senate  of  Venice  sent  to  him,  in 
December,  1501,  a  solemn  embassy  to  congratulate  him.  In 
giving  the  senate  an  account  of  his  mission,  one  of  the  ambas- 
sadors, Dominic  of  Treviso,  drew  the  following  portiait  of  Louis 
XII. :  "  The  king  is  in  stature  tall  and  thin,  and  temperate 
in  eating,  taking  scarcely  anything  but  boiled  beef ;  he  is  by 
nature  miserly  and  retentive  ;  his  great  pleasure  is  hawking  ,• 
from  September  to  April  he  hawks.  The  Cardinal  of  Rouen 
[George  d'Amboise]  does  everything ;  nothing,  however,  with- 
out the  cognizance  of  the  king,  who  has  a  far  from  stable  mind^ 
saying  yes  and  no.  ...  I  am  of  opinion  that  their  lordships 
should  remove  every  suspicion  from  his  Majesty's  mind,  and  aim 
at  keeping  themselves  closely  united  with  him."  [Armand 
Baschet,  La  Diplomatie  Venitienne,  p.  362.]  It  was  not  without 
ground  that  the  Venetian  envoy  gave  his  government  this 
advice.  So  soon  as  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  Louis  XII. 
*and  the  Venetians  for  the  conquest  of  Milaness  had  attained  its 
end,  the  king  had  more  than  once  felt  and  testified  some  dis- 
pleasure at  the  demeanor  assumed  towards  him  by  his  former 
allies.  They  had  shown  vexation  and  disquietude  at  the 
extension  of  French  influence  in  Italy  ;  and  they  had  addressed 
to  Louis  certain  representations  touching  the  favor  enjoyed  at 
his  hands  by  the  pope's  nephew,  Caesar  Borgia,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  title  of  Duke  of  Valentinois  on  investing  him  with 
the  countships  of  Valence  and  of  Die  in  Dauphiny.  Louis,  on 
his  side,  showed  anxiety  as  to  the  conduct  which  would  be 
exhibited  towards  him  by  the  Venetians  if  he  encountered  any 
embarrassment  in  his  expedition  to  Naples.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  happened  to  him  during  the  first  month  after  King 
Frederick  III.'s  abandonment  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
French  and  the  Spaniards,  D'Aubigny  and  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova, 
at  first  gave  their  attention  to  nothing  but  establishing  them- 
selves- firmly,  each  in  the  interests  of  the  king  his  master,  in 
those  portions  of  the  kingdom  which  were  to  belong  to  them. 
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Hut,  licforo  long,  diitputet  atom  between  the  two  gencralu  m  to 
the  meaning  of  certain  cUumcs  in  the  treaty  of  Nuveml>er  11, 
1500,  and  aa  to  the  demarration  of  the  French  and  the  S{inniMh 
territoriea.  D'Auhigny  fell  ill ;  and  Louih  XII.  Kent  to  Naples, 
with  the  title  of  viceroy,  Louiii  d'Arma^iac,  Duko  of  Nemnurn, 
a  brave  warrior,  hut  a  negotiator  incline<l  to  take  unihrai^e  and 
to  (^ive  offence.  The  dii^putiMi  iMMin  tiKik  the  form  o(  h(to%tilitieH. 
The  FnMich  e«Kayed  to  drive  the  SimnianU  from  the  |M>inta 
I  they  hail  occupied  in  the  dinputeil  territont^M ;  and  at  first  they 
hail  the  advantage.  Gontalvo  nf  Cordova,  from  necewity  or 
in  prudence,  concentnite<l  hiM  forri>}i  within  Marietta^  a  little 
fcirtreio*  with  a  little  |K>rt  on  the  Adrintir  ;  hut  In*  there  etidure<l, 
from  Jjily,  l.'»OJ,  to  April,  l/>0:i,  a  mi^^^v  whii  h  ditl  ^'nat  honor 
to  the  patient  firmnc*iw  of  the  S|Mini>»h  tnmiiA  and  the  |>i*rKi}«tent 
vigor  of  their  captain,  (ionzalvo  waM  getting  ready  to  nally 
from  Barletta  and  take  the  (iflfetmive  agaiuHt  the  French  when 
he  heart!  that  a  treaty  nigne^l  at  Lyon.n  on  the  />th  of  April, 
ir>08,  lietween  the  Kiugn  of  S|iain  an<l  France,  maile  a  change 
in  the  |Kwition,  rt^cipHM^ally,  of  the  two  noverei^nti,  and  muHt 
KU!(|)end  th«*  militar}*  o|K>nitionA  of  their  gencndrt  within  the 
kingdom  of  Naph^.  ••  The  French  general  declared  his  readi- 
nenn  to  obey  hia  king,'*  nay*  (i uiccianlini ;  **  hut  the  S|mnii>h, 
whether  it  were  that  he  fell  Bure  of  victor}*  or  that  he  had  re- 
I  eived  private  inNtructionn  on  that  jioint,  Miid  that  he  could  not 
-fop  the  war  without  ex  precis  onlem  from  hin  king."  And  sally- 
iig  forthwith  from  Barletta,  he  gained,  on  the  2Hih  of  April, 
lo08,  at  Cerignola,  a  small  town  of  Puglia,  a  signal  victory  over 
lie  French  commande<l  hy  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  who,  together 
^\  ith  three  thouHaml  men  of  hiH  army,  waa  killed  in  action.  The 
very  day  after  bin  nucccfia  Gonzalvo  heard  that  a  Si>ani«h  corji^, 
lately  disemliarked  in  Calabria,  had  alao  beaten,  on  the  2l8t  of 
\pril,  at  Seminara,  a  French  corps  commanded  by  D*Aubigny. 
i  he  gruA  emptmm  was  as  ea^r  to  profit  by  victory  as  he  had 
>een  patient  in  waiting  for  a  chance  of  it.  He  marched  rapidly 
n  Naples,  and  entered  it  on  the  l4th  of  May,  almost  without 
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resistance;  and  the  tw©  forts  defending  the  city,  the  Castel 
Nuovo  and  the  Castel  dell'  Uovo  surrendered,  one  on  the  11th 
of  June  and  the  other  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  capital  of  the 
kingdom  having  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
Capua  and  Aversa  foUow-ed  its  example.  Gaeta  was  the  only 
important  place  which  still  held  out  for  the  French,  and  con- 
tained a  garrison  capable  of  defending  it ;  and  thither  the 
remnant  of  the  troops  beaten  at  Seminara  and  at  Cerignola 
had  retired.  Louis  XII.  hasted  to  levy  and  send  to  Italy, 
under  the  command  of  Louis  de  la  Tremoille,  a  fresh  army  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  Gaeta  and  recovering  Naples ;  but  at 
Parma  La  Tremoille  fell  ill,  "  so  crushed  by  his  malady  and  so 
despairing  of  life,"  says  his  chronicler,  John  Bouchet,  "  that 
the  physicians  sent  word  to  the  king  that  it  was  impossible  in 
the  way  of  nature  to  recover  him,  and  that  without  the  divine 
assistance  he  could  not  get  well."  The  command  devolved 
upon  the  Marquis  of  Mantua,  who  marched  on  Gaeta.  He 
found  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova  posted  with  his  army  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garigliano,  either  to  invest  the  place  or  to  repulse 
re-enforcements  that  might  arrive  for  it.  The  two  armies 
passed  fifty  days  face  to  face  almost,  with  the  river  and  its 
marshes  between  them,  and  vainly  attempting  over  and  over 
again  to  join  battle.  Some  of  Gonzalvo's  officers  advised  him 
to  fall  back  on  Capua,  so  as  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  an 
unhealthy  and  difficult  position ;  but  "  I  would  rather,"  said  he, 
"  have  here,  for  my  grave,  six  feet  of  earth  by  pushing  forward, 
than  prolong  my  life  a  hundred  years  by  falling  back,  though  it 
were  but  a  few  arms'  lengths."  The  French  army  was  dispers- 
ing about  in  search  of  shelter  and  provisions ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Mantua,  disgusted  with  the  command,  resigned  it  to  the 
Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  and  returned  home  to  his  marquisate. 
Gonzalvo,  who  was  kept  well  informed  of  his  enemies'  condi- 
tion, threw,  on  the  27th  of  December,  a  bridge  over  the 
Garigliano,  attacked  the  French  suddenly,  and  forced  them  to 
fall  back  upon  Gaeta,  which  they  did  not  succeed  in  entering 
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nntil  they  biul  lost  artillery,  baggage^  and  a  number  of  prboneri. 
'*  The  SpanianK**  Mjm  John  d*  Auton,  '*  halted  before  the  place, 
mailo  an  if  they  would  lay  Hie^c  to  it,  and  mo  reinaintnl  fur  two 
or  three  da}'tf.  The  French,  who  were  there  in  j^cat  numbcrii, 
had  scarcely  any  proviiuons,  and  could  not  huld  out  for  long ; 
however,  they  put  a  gocxl  face  ujion  it.  The  captain,  (ionzalvo, 
•ent  word  to  them  that  if  they  would  »urrender  their  t4>wn  he 
would,  on  hijf  fuirt,  restore  to  them  without  random  all  priiionent 
and  othem  of  their  fiarty ;  and  he  h;ul  many  of  tlicm,  Jameti  de 
la  Palij»e,  Stuart  d*Aubigny,  (tanpard  de  C  oligny,  Anthony  do 
la  Fayette,  itc.,  all  captain!^.  The  French  captains,  M.*cing  that 
fortune  watf  not  kind  to  them,  and  that  they  had  prnvifiions  for 
a  week  only,  were  all  for  taking  thi^  offer.  All  the  priMtncrH, 
oaptainii,  men-at-amui,  and  common  Holdient  were  acconlin^ly 
given  up,  put  to  »ea,  and  nailiHl  for  (teni»a,  where  thoy  were 
well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  the  (>en(H*M.*,  which  did 
them  great  go^nl,  for  they  were  much  in  n«e<l  of  it.  Nearly  all 
the  captaiiiA  died  on  their  n*turn,  some  of  mourning  over  their 
loasca,  otheni  of  melancholy  at  their  dinfortune,  othert  for  fear 
of  the  king'tf  diiiplea^urt*,  and  othent  of  HickneM  and  wearinessi.** 
[Chrvm'tpirB  of  John  d'Auton,  t.  iii.  pp.  6H-70.] 

Gaeta  fell  into  the  hamU  of  the  S|ianiartb  on  the  Ut  of 
January*,  lo04.  The  war  wa«  not  ended,  but  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  waa  lost  to  tlie   King  of  France. 

At  the  news  of  theno  reverses  the  grief  and  irritation  of  Ixmia 
XII.  were  extreme.  Not  only  waa  he  losing  hi»  NeajKililan 
conqueata,  but  even  hia  Milanese  was  also  threatened.  The  ill- 
will  of  the  Venetians  became  manifest.  They  had  re-victualled 
by  sea  the  fortress  of  Harletta,  in  which  Gonialvo  of  Cordova 
had  shut  himhelf  up  with  his  troo|)S ;  **  and  when  the  king  pre- 
sented complaints  of  this  succor  afforded  to  his  enemies,  the 
senate  replied  that  the  matter  had  taken  pUce  without  their 
ogniiaiioe,  that  Venice  was  a  republic  of  traders,  and  that 
;  rivato  persons  might  very  likely  have  sold  provisions  to  the 
^IMUiiarda,  with  whom  Venice  was  at  peace,  without  there  being 
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any  ground  for  concluding  from  it  that  she  had  failed  in  her 
engagements  towards  France.  Some  time  afterwards,  four 
French  galleys,  chased  by  a  Spanish  squadron  of  superior  force, 
presented  themselves  before  the  port  of  Otranto,  which  was  in 
the  occupation  of  the  Venetians,  who  pleaded  their  neutrality  as 
a  reason  for  refusing  asylum  to  the  French  squadron,  which  the 
commander  was  obliged  to  set  on  fire  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands."  \_Histoire  de  la  Repuhlique  de  Venise,  by 
Count  Daru,  t.  iii.  p.  245.]  The  determined  prosecution  of 
hostilities  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  Gonzalvo  of  Cordova,  in 
spite  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Lyons  on  the  5th  of  April,  1503, 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  was  so  much  the  more 
offensive  to  Louis  XII.  in  that  this  treaty  was  the  consequence 
and  the  confirmation  of  an  enormous  concession  which  he  had,^ 
two  years  previously,  made  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  consenting 
to  affiance  his  daughter.  Princess  Claude  of  France,  two  years 
old,  to  Ferdinand's  grandson,  Charles  of  Austria,  who  was  then 
only  one  year  old,  and  who  became  Charles  the  Fifth  (emperor)  ! 
Lastly,  about  the  same  time.  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  who,  willy 
nilly,  had  rendered  Louis  XII.  so  many  services,  died  at  Rome 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1503.  Louis  had  hoped  that  his  favorite 
minister.  Cardinal  George  d'Amboise,  would  succeed  him,  and 
that  hope  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  shocking  favor  he 
showed  Caesar  Borgia,  that  infamous  son  of  a  demoralized 
father.  But  the  candidature  of  Cardinal  d'Amboise  failed ;  a 
four  weeks'  pope,  Pius  III.,  succeeded  Alexander  VI. ;  and, 
when  the  Holy  See  suddenly  became  once  more  vacant.  Cardi- 
nal d'Amboise  failed  again  ;  and  the  new  choice  was  Cardinal 
Julian  della  Rovera,  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  soon  became  the 
most  determined  and  most  dangerous  foe  of  Louis  XII.,  already 
assailed  by  so  many  enemies. 

The  Venetian,  Dominic  of  Treviso,  was  quite  right ;  Louis 
XII.  was  "  of  unstable  mind,  saying  yes  and  no."  On  such 
characters  discouragement  tells  rapidly.  In  order  to  put  off 
the  struggle  which  had  succeeded  so  ill  for  him  in  the  kingdom 
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of  Naples,  Louin  concluded,  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1504,  a  truce 
for  throe  yean  with  the  King  of  Si>ain  ;  and  on  the  22d  of 
September,  in  the  tuiine  year,  in  order  to  imtiiify  Uin  grud^u  on 
•ooount  of  the  Venetiamt*  demeanor  towardit  him,  he  mode  an 
•Uiaooe  againat  them  with  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  and  l'o|>e 
Juliua  II.,  with  the  d(*Mgn,  all  thrt*e  uf  them,  of  wrenting  cer- 
tain provinces  from  them.  With  thuite  |Militical  miAcalculntions 
waa  connected  a  more  perbonal  and  more  di^interefited  feeling. 
Louia  refwnted  of  having  in  1501  aflianccd  hi»  daughter  Claude 
to  Prince  Charlea  of  Austria,  and  of  the  enormotui  conccrstfionH 
be  liad  made  by  two  treaties,  (»ne  of  April  5»  \;»(K\^  and  the 
other  of  September  22,  1504,  for  the  nake  «»f  thi**  marriage.  He 
had  aMiigtied  aji  dowry  to  hia  daughter,  fimt  the  duehy  uf  Milan, 
then  the  kingilom  of  Naplea,  then  Brittany,  and  then  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy  and  the  countiihip  of  Blnin.  The  latter  of  the>e 
treatiea  contained  even  the  following  ntninge  clauM* :  **  If,  by 
default  of  the  .Most  Christian  king  or  of  the  queen  hia  wife,  or 
of  tiic  Prineeaa  Claude,  the  aforesaid  marriage  nhould  not  take 
place,  the  Mont  (*hristian  king  doth  will  and  eonnent,  fmm  now. 
that  the  said  duchie«  of  Burgundy  and  .Milan  and  the  rount.Oiip 
of  Atiti,  do  remain  M*ttleil  U|M>n  the  Miid  Prince  Charlc^H,  Duke 
of  Luxembourg,  with  all  the  rightd  therein  |>oaaeated,  or  {MiMibly 
to  be  poaaeaied,  by  the  Moat  Christian  king."  [Corps  Ifipli*- 
matitfue  du  Droit  Jta  Ormt^  by  J.  Dumont,  t.  iv.  part  i.  p.  57.] 
It  was  dismembering  France,  and  at  the  Mime  time  settling  on 
all  her  frontieiv,  to  eaat,  west,  and  south-west,  as  well  as  to 
north  and  south,  a  power  which  the  approaching  union  of  two 
crowns,  the  imperial  and  the  Spanish,  on  the  head  of  Prince 
Charles  of  AiiiUia«  rendered  to  preponderating  and  so  for- 
midable. 

It  waa  not  only  from  oonaidenUaona  of  external  policy,  and  in 
onler  to  conciliate  to  himself  Rmperor  Maximilian  and  King 
Ferdinand,  that  Louis  XII.  had  allowed  himself  to  proceed  t4» 
lOnoaMifJDa  ao  plainly  contrary  to  the  grealeat  intereeta  of 
F^tmw :    ha  bad  yielded  alao  to  domeatie  influences.      The 
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queen  his  wife,  Anne  of  Brittany,  detested  Louise  of  Savoy, 
widow  of  Charles  d' Orleans,  Count  of  Angouleme,  and  mother 
of  Francis  d' Angouleme,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  since 
Louis  XII.  had  no  son.  Anne  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  her 
daughter.  Princess  Claude,  should  marry  the  son  of  her  personal 
enemy  ;  and,  being  more  Breton  than  French^  say  her  contempo- 
raries, she,  in  order  to  avoid  this  disagreeableness,  had  used 
with  the  king  all  her  influence,  which  was  great,  in  favor  of  the 
Austrian  marriage,  caring  little,  and,  perhaps,  even  desiring, 
that  Brittany  should  be  again  severed  from  France.  Louis,  in 
the  midst  of  the  reverses  of  his  diplomacy,  had  thus  to  suffer 
from  the  hatreds  of  his  wife,  the  observations  of  his  advisers, 
and  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience  as  a  king.  He  fell  so  ill 
that  he  was  supposed  to  be  past  recovery.  "  It  were  to  do 
what  would  be  incredible,"  says  his  contemporary,  John  de  St. 
Gelais,  "  to  write  or  tell  of  the  lamentations  made  throughout 
the  whole  realm  of  France,  by  reason  of  the  sorrow  felt  by  all 
for  the  illness  of  their  good  king.  There  were  to  be  seen  night 
and  day,  at  Blois,  at  Amboise,  at  Tours,  and  everywhere  else, 
men  and  women  going  all  bare  throughout  the  churches  and 
to  the  holy  places,  in  order  to  obtain  from  divine  mercy  grace 
of  health  and  convalescence  for  one  whom  there  was  as  great 
fear  of  losing  as  if  he  had  been  the  father  of  each."  Louis  was 
touched  by  this  popular  sympathy ;  and  his  wisest  councillors, 
Cardinal  d'Amboise  the  first  of  all,  took  advantage  thereof  to 
appeal  to  his  conscience  in  respect  of  the  engagements  which 
*'  through  weakness  he  had  undertaken  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  realm  and  the  coronation-promises."  Queen  Anne  her- 
self, not  without  a  struggle,  however,  at  last  gave  up  her  oppo- 
sition to  this  patriotic  recoil ;  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  1505, 
Louis  XII.  put  in  his  will  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  his  daugh- 
ter. Princess  Claude,  should  be  married,  so  soon  as  she  was  old 
enough,  to  the  heir  to  the  throne,  Francis,  Count  of  Angouleme. 
Only  it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  avoid  diplomatic  embarrass- 
ments, that  this  arrangement  should  be  kept  secret  till  further 
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notice.  [The  will  iUolf  of  Louis  XII.  ban  been  tnserte<l  in  the 
JUeusU  drM  Ordotmamttt  dt9  Hoi*  dt$  France^  t.  xxi.  p.  323, 
dated  80(h  of  .May,  1505  ] 

When  l^ouiii  had  recovered,  discreet  roeaaurcft  were  taken  for 
arouaing  the  feeling  of  the  country  an  well  an  the  kiii^'it  con- 
science  aa  to  this  great  question.  ^*  In  the  courM*  of  the  year 
1.VJ5  there  took  place  throughout  tlie  whole  kingdom,  aiuongHt 
the  nobility  and  in  the  pnnci|)ul  towns,  assemblies  at  which 
means  were  proposed  for  preventing  ihtH  evil.  I'npleasant 
eonse<|Uenccs  might  have  lieen  apprehended  from  thene  meet- 
inj^H,  in  the  case  of  a  prince  U^hh  U'liived  by  hin  ^ubjeetA  than 
the  king  was ;  but  nothing  further  wiis  (b>cided  thereby  than 
th)it  a  repreiientation  i»houUI  w  ith  »ubnuHHi«in  be  made  to  him 
of  the  dangers  hkely  to  renult  fmni  thi*  treaty,  (hut  he  Hhould 
be  entreatetl  to  prevent  them  by  breaking  it,  and  tluit  a  pn>|»ot«al 
should  be  matle  to  him  to  assemble  the  estates  to  delil>erate 
U|K>n  a  subject  so  irofiortant.**  [HUtoirr  dt  Framrr^  by  \a!  Pt^re 
D.iiiiel,  t.  viii.  p.  427,  edit,  of  1T.V».]  The  stalcH-genenil  were 
accortlingly  convokwl  and  met  at  Toun*  on  the  10th  of  .May, 
150<> ;  and  on  the  I4th  of  .May  Iahi'ia  XII.  o|K*ne4l  them  in  i»er- 
sou  **  at  Plessis-UWTours,  seate<l  in  a  great  hall,  in  the  n>yal 
seat,  between  Cardinal  d'.VmUiiite  and  Duke  FraiiciH  of  Valois, 
and  surrounde<l  by  many  an^hbiiiho|Mi  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
bltHMl  and  other  lords  and  Initohs  of  the  said  realm  in  great 
number,  and  he  gave  the  order  for  admitting  tlie  deputies  of  the 
aatatea  of  the  realm. 

**  Far  fn>m  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  nation,  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  estates  had  ahvays  done,  Thomas  Bricot, 
eanon  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paria,  delivered  an  achlress  enumer- 
ating, in  simple  and  touching  terms,  tlie  benefits  conferred  by 
Louis  XII.,  and  describing  to  him  the  nation's  gratitude.  To 
him  they  owed  peace  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  realm,  com- 
plete respect  for  private  property,  release  from  a  quarter  of  the 
talliagca,  reform  in  the  adminiatration  of  justice,  and  the  ap- 
|x>intment  of  enlightened  and  incorruptible  judges.     For  these 
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causes,  the  speaker  added,  and  for  others  which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  recount,  he  was  destined  to  be  known  as  Louis  XII., 
father  of  the  people. 

*'  At  these  last  words  loud  cheers  rang  out ;  emotion  was  gen- 
oral,  and  reached  the  king  himself,  who  shed  tears  at  hearing 
the  title  which  posterity  and  history  were  forever  to  attach  to 
his  name. 

"  Then,  the  deputies  having  dropped  on  their  knees,  the 
speaker  resumed  his  speech,  saying  that  they  were  come  to  pre- 
fer a  request  for  the  general  good  of  the  realm,  the  king's 
subjects  entreating  him  to  be  pleased  to  give  his  only  daughter 
in  marriage  to  my  lord  Francis,  here  present,  who  is  every 
whit  French. 

"  When  this  declaration  was  ended,  the  king  called  Cardinal 
d'Amboise  and  the  chancellor,  with  whom  he  conferred  for 
some  time ;  and  then  the  chancellor,  turning  to  the  deputies, 
made  answer  that  the  king  had  given  due  ear  and  heed  to  their 
request  and  representation,  .  .  .  that  if  he  had  done  well,  he 
desired  to  do  still  better ;  and  that,  as  to  the  request  touching 
the  marriage,  he  had  never  heard  talk  of  it ;  but  that  as  to  that 
matter,  he  would  communicate  with  the  princes  of  the  blood,  so 
as  to  have  their  opinion. 

*'  The  day  after  this  session  the  king  received  an  embassy 
which  could  not  but  crown  his  joy  :  the  estates  of  the  duchy  of 
Burgundy,  more  interested  than  any  other  province  in  the 
rupture  of  the  (Austrian)  marriage,  had  sent  deputies  to  join 
their  most  urgent  prayers  to  the  entreaties  of  the  estates  of 
F'rance. 

"  On  Monday,  May  18,  the  king  assembled  about  him  his  chief 
councillors,  to  learn  if  the  demand  of  the  estates  was  profitable 
and  reasonable  for  him  and  his  kingdom.  '  Thereon,'  continues 
the  report,  '  the  first  to  deliver  an  opinion  was  my  lord  the 
Bishop  of  Paris ;  after  him  the  premier  president  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  and  of  that  of  Bordeaux.'  Their  speeches  pro- 
duced such  effect  that,   '  quite  with  one  voice  and  one  mind, 
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thote  present  Agreed  that  the  request  of  the  ei»tate«  won  Houiid, 
jiwt.  and  reoiMiiiable,  and  with  one  consent  entreated  the  kin^  to 
agree  to  the  «aid  marriage.' 

**The  rooiit  enlightened  oouncillora  ami  the  princon  of  the 
blood  found  themaelvea  in  agreement  with  the  commons.  Theru 
was  no  ambij^uitjr  about  the  reply.  On  the  Tuesday,  May  ID, 
the  king  hehl  a  session  in  state  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to 
the  estates  that  their  wishes  should  U*  fully  gratifie<I,  and  that 
the  betrothal  of  his  daughter  to  the  heir  to  the  throne  should 
take  place  next  day  but  one.  May  '21,  in  order  that  the  deputies 
might  re|Mjrt  the  news  of  it  to  their  constituents. 

^*  After  tliat  the  estates  liad  returnt^l  thanks,  the  chancidlor 
gave  notice  tliat,  as  municiiwU  affairs  iniiK^rutivcly  demanded  the 
return  of  the  deputies,  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  go,  retaining 
only  one  burgess  from  each  town,  to  inform  him  of  their  wants 
and  *  their  business,  if  such  there  Ik*  in  any  case,  wherein  the 
king  will  give  them  good  and  short  des|Mitcli.* 

**  The  session  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  fentivities  of  the 
betrotlial,  and  by  the  oath  taken  by  the  deputies,  who,  before 
their  defiarture,  swore  to  bring  about  *  with  all  their  might,  even 
to  the  risk  of  Ixxly  and  goods,  the  marriage  which  lind  just  l»i*ofi 
decided  U|K>n  by  the  common  ailvice  of  all  thoMr  who  repreM*nte<l 
France.*  **  [HUtoire  det  Ktais  GSn^raux  from  1356  to  1G14,  by 
(ii'orge  Picot,  t.  i.  pp.  361^-;^]. 

Francis  d*AngouU*mc  was  at  that  time  eleven  years  old,  and 
Claude  of  France  wos  nearly  seven. 

Whatever  displeasure  must  have  been  caused  to  the  Kmperor 
of  Germany  and  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  this  resolution  on  the 
imrt  of  France  and  her  king,  it  did  not  show  itself,  either  in 
acts  of  hostility  or  even  in  complainta  of  a  more  or  leas  threat- 
ening kind.  Italy  remained  for  aooe  yean  longer  the  sole  the- 
atre of  rivalry  and  strife  between  these  three  great  powers ; 
and,  during  this  strife,  the  utter  diversity  of  the  combinatioiia« 
whether  in  the  way  of  alliance  or  of  rupture,  bore  witneae  to 
the  extreme  eluuigeability  of  the  intereatm  paaeions,  and  desigiM 
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of  the  actors.  From  1506  to  1515,  between  Louis  XII.'s  will 
and  his  death,  we  find  in  the  history  of  his  career  in  Italy  five 
coalitions,  and  as  many  great  battles,  of  a  profoundly  contradic- 
tory character.  In  1508,  Pope  Julius  II.,  Louis  XII.,  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  form 
together  against  the  Venetians  the  League  of  Cambrai.  In  1510, 
Julius  II.,  Ferdinand,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss  make  a  coali- 
tion against  Louis  XII.  In  1512,  this  coalition,  decomposed  for 
a  while,  re-unites,  under  the  name  of  the  League  of  the  Holy 
Union,  between  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Kings  of  Arragon  and  Naples  against  Louis  XII.,  minus  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  plus  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  1509,  Louis  XII.,  in  the  name  of  the 
League  of  Cambrai,  gains  the  battle  of  Agnadello  against  the 
Venetians.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1512,  it  is  against  Pope  Julius 
II.,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  the  Venetians  that  he  gains  the 
battle  of  Ravenna.  On  the  14th  of  March,  1513,  he  is  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Venetians,  and  it  is  against  the  Swiss  that  he  loses 
the  battle  of  Novara.  In  1510,  1511,  and  1512.  in  the  course 
of  all  these  incessant  changes  of  political  allies  and  adversaries, 
three  councils  met  at  Tours,  at  Pisa,  and  at  St.  John  Lateran 
with  views  still  more  discordant  and  irreconcilable  than  those 
of  all  these  laic  coalitions.  We  merely  point  out  here  the  prin- 
cipal traits  of  the  nascent  sixteenth  century ;  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  tracing  with  a  certain  amount  of  detail  any  incidents 
but  those  that  refer  to  Louis  XII.  and  to  France,  to  their  pro- 
cedure and  their  fortunes. 

Jealousy,  ambition,  secret  resentment,  and  the  prospect  of 
despoiling  them  caused  the  formation  of  the  League  of  Cambrai 
against  the  Venetians.  Their  far-reaching  greatness  on  the  seas, 
their  steady  progress  on  land,  their  riches,  their  cool  assumption 
of  independence  towards  the  papacy,  their  renown  for  abilitjs 
and  their  profoundly  selfish,  but  singularly  prosperous  policy, 
had  excited  in  Italy,  and  even  beyond  the  Alps,  that  feeling  of 
envy  and  ill-will  which  is  caused  amongst  men,  whether  kings 
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or  people,  bj  the  tpecUcle  of  Btnwge,  brilliant,  and  unexpected 
good  fortune,  though  it  be  the  fruit«  of  rare  merit.  Ati  the 
Venctiamt  were  ae  much  dremlcd  aa  they  were  little  beloved, 
great  care  was  taken  to  conceal  from  tliem  the  prftjectn  tluit 
were  being  formed  against  them.  Acconling  to  their  hi^t^iriaii, 
Canliiial  BemU>,  they  owe<l  to  chance  the  fir>it  notice  they  had. 
It  happened  one  day  that  a  Pietlmontene  at  .Milan,  in  preiteuce 
of  the  Reaident  of  Venice,  allowe<l  to  escape  from  his  li|Ni  the 
wordii,  **  I  should  have  the  plcoMure,  then,  of  seeing  the  crime 
punished  of  thotie  who  put  to  death  the  mcwt  illuittriouH  man  of 
my  oountr}'.**  He  alludctl  t«)  C'anna^nola,  a  celi*brutc<l  Pie<l- 
monteee  eondoitiere^  who  hod  liecii  i^ccuned  of  treason  and  l»e- 
hcadetl  at  Venice  on  the  dd  of  May,  14:V2.  The  Venetian 
amlioiiKador  at  lA>ub  XII.'s  court,  suj(|>octin^  what  had  taken 
place  at  Cambmi,  trietl  to  dissuade  the  kin^.  *'  Sir,"  Siiid  he, 
'*  it  were  folly  to  attack  them  of  Venice ;  their  wiiwlom  renders 
them  invincible.**  **  I  believe  tlu*y  are  pnident  and  wise,**  an- 
swered Ix)uis,  *•  but  all  the  wron^  way  of  the  hair  (inopj>or- 
tunely);  if  it  must  come  to  war,  I  will  brin^  ufMm  them  so  many 
fooU,  that  your  wiseacres  will  not  have  leisure  to  teaeh  them 
reason,  for  my  fooU  hit  all  round  without  looking  where.** 
When  the  league  was  decisively  forme<l,  Ixiuis  sent  to  Venice  a 
herald  to  officially  priK^laim  war.  After  Imving  replied  to  the 
grievances  alleged  in  supfiort  of  that  proclamation,  '*  We  should 
never  luive  believe<l,**  said  the  IX>ge  I^redano,  ••  that  so  great  a 
prince  would  have  given  ear  to  the  envenome<l  words  of  a  pope 
whom  he  ought  to  know  better,  and  to  the  insinuations  of  an- 
other priest  whom  we  forbear  to  mention  (Canlinal  d*.\mboisc). 
In  ortler  to  please  them,  he  declares  him^self  the  foe  of  a  republic 
which  has  rendere<l  him  great  services.  We  will  Ivy  to  defend 
ourseWes,  and  to  prove  to  him  that  ho  has  not  kept  faith  with 
ua.  God  shall  judge  betwixt  us.  Father  herald,  and  you, 
trumpeter,  ye  have  heard  what  we  hod  to  say  to  you ;  report  it 
lo  your  master.  Away !  **  Independently  of  their  natural 
liMghtineaa,  the  Vmietiana  were  puffed  up  with  the  advaiitages 
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they  had  obtained  in  a  separate  campaign  against  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  and  flattered  themselves  that  they  would  manage  to 
conquer,  one  after  the  other,  or  to  split  up,  or  to  tire  out,  their 
enemies ;  and  they  prepared  energetically  for  war.  Louis  XII., 
on  his  side,  got  together  an  army  with  a  strength  of  twenty- 
three  hundred  lances  (about  thirteen  thousand  mounted  troops), 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  French  foot,  and  six  or  eight  thousand 
Swiss.  He  sent  for  Chevalier  Bayard,  already  famous,  though 
still  quite  a  j^outh.  "Bayard,"  said  he,  "you  know  that  I  am 
about  to  cross  the  mountains,  for  to  bring  to  reason  the  Vene- 
tians, who  by  great  wrong  withhold  from  me  the  countship  of 
Cremona  and  other  districts.  I  give  to  you  from  this  present 
time  the  company  of  Captain  Chatelard,  who  they  tell  me  is 
dead,  whereat  I  am  distressed ;  but  I  desire  that  in  this  enter- 
prise you  have  under  your  charge  men  afoot ;  your  lieutenant- 
captain,  Pierrepont  [Pierre  de  Pont  d'Albi,  a  Savoyard  gentle- 
man, and  Bayard's  nephew],  who  is  a  very  good  man,  shall  lead 
your  men-at-arms."  "  Sir,"  answered  Bayard,  "  I  will  do  what 
pleaseth  you ;  but  how  many  men  afoot  will  you  be  pleased  to 
hand  over  to  me  to  lead?"  "A  thousand,"  said  the  king: 
"  there  is  no  man  that  hath  more."  "  Sir,"  replied  Bayard,  "  it 
is  a  man}^  for  my  poor  wits ;  I  do  entreat  you  to  be  content  that 
I  have  five  hundred;  and  I  pledge  you  my  faith,  sir,  that  I  will 
take  pains  to  choose  such  as  shall  do  you  service ;  mes^ems  that 
for  one  man  it  is  a  very  heavy  charge,  if  he  would  fain  do  his 
duty  therewith."  "  Good  !  "  said  the  king  :  "  go,  then,  quickly 
into  Dauphiny,  and  take  heed  that  you  be  in  my  duchy  of  Milan 
by  the  end  of  March."  Bayard  forthwith  set  out  to  raise  and 
choose  his  foot ;  a  proof  of  the  growing  importance  of  infantry, 
and  of  the  care  taken  by  Louis  XII.  to  have  it  commanded  by 
men  of  war  of  experience  and  popularity. 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1509,  the  French  army  and  the  Venetian 
army,  of  nearly  equal  strength,  encountered  near  the  village  of 
Agnadello,  in  the  province  of  Lodi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda. 
Louis  XII.  commanded  his  in  person,  with  Louis  de  la  Tr^moille 


nil  t\\ 
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and  Jame*  Trivulzio  for  hiii  principal  lieutcnanU,  the  Venetians 
Nvere  under  the  ordem  of  two  generaU,  the  Count  of  Petigliano 
and  Harthelemy  d'Alviano,  both  mi'mbeni  of  the  Roman  family 
of  the  Onini,  b*Jt  not  on  good  terms  with  one  another.  The 
French  had  to  crom  the  Adda  to  reaih  the  enemy*  who  kept  in 
htM  camp.  Trivulzio,  Heein^;  that  the  VenelianK  <li<l  not  dispute 
their  fwiMage,  crie<l  out  to  the  king,  "  Tiwluy,  »ir,  the  victory  in 
oum!**  The  French  advancc-guanl  engaged  with  the  lro<»|w  of 
Alviano.  When  appriiioil  of  thiii  fight,  Iamua,  to  whom  word 
wail  at  thii*  name  time  brought  that  the  enemy  wan  alrea*ly  occu- 
pying the  iM)int  towardx  which  he  w;im  moving  witli  the  main 
l»oily  of  the  army,  mid  brinkly,  **  Forwanl,  all  tlie  same;  we  will 
halt  upon  their  lielliesi.**  The  action  In^came  general  and  hot. 
riie  king,  Hwonl  in  hand,  hurrie«l  from  one  ror{»H  to  another, 
under  fire  from  the  Venetian  artillery,  which  Mruck  »evenil  men 
near  him.  lie  wan  urge«l  to  place  himH4*lf  under  cover  a  little, 
no  aa  to  give  h'm  onlem  thence  ;  but,  **  It  ist  no  o<hU,**  K.iitl  he  ; 
'•  they  who  nre  afraid  have  only  to  put  them!>elveH  Unbind  me." 
A  Uxly  of  (laMMHiH  hIiowihI  Mgns  of  wavering:  '*  I^idn,"  hli(mte<l 
Iji  Trt^moiUe,  "the  king  m^ch  you.**  They  da>he«l  forwanl ;  and 
the  VenetianM  wert!  bn>ken,  in  apite  of  the  brave  retuntance  of 
Alviano,  who  waa  taken  and  bnmgbt,  all  covertul  with  IiIimmI, 
and  with  one  eye  out,  into  the  pre5«ence  of  the  king.  I^^mua  m'hI 
to  him,  courteoualy,  *♦  You  lihall  liavo  fair  treatment  and  fair 
eaptivity  ;  Imivc  fair  patience.**  •'So  I  will,**  answered  the  cfm- 
doitiert :  ^*if  I  had  won  the  Iwttle,  I  liad  been  the  mont  victo- 
rious man  in  the  world ;  and,  though  I  have  Io!«t  it.  Mill  have  I 
the  great  honor  of  having  liad  against  me  a  King  of  Franco  in 
penmn.**  Louis,  who  bail  often  heard  talk  of  the  warrior's 
intrepid  presence  of  mind,  liad  a  fancy  for  putting  it  to  further 
proof,  and,  all  the  time  chatting  with  him,  gave  secret  onleni  to 
hftYe  the  aUrra  sounded  not  far  fn>m  them.  ''What  is  this, 
pimy.  Sir  Bartheletny ? **  aake<l  the  king:  '*your  folks  are  very 
difRcuIt  to  pleMe;  **ia  It  that  they  want  to  begin  again?** 
••Sir,"  said  Alviano,  ••if  there  is  fighting  still,  it  must  be  that 
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the  French  are  fighting  one  another ;  as  for  my  folks,  I  assure 
you,  on  my  life,  they  will  not  pay  you  a  visit  this  fortnight." 
The  Venetian  army,  in  fact,  withdrew  with  a  precipitation  which 
resembled  a  rout :  for,  to  rally  it,  its  general,  the  Count  of  Pe- 
tigliano,  appointed  for  its  gathering-point  the  ground  beneath 
the  walls  of  Brescia,  forty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.     "  Few 
men-at-arms,"  says  Guicciardini,  ''were  slain  in  this  affair;  the 
great  loss  fell  upon  the  Venetians'  infantry,  which  lost,  according 
to  some,  eight  thousand  men ;  others  say  that  the  number  of 
dead  on  both  sides  did  not  amount  to  more  than  six  thousand." 
The  territorial  results  of  the  victory  were  greater  than  the  nu- 
merical losses  of  the  armies.     Within  a  fortnight,  the  towns  of 
Caravaggio,  Bergamo,'  Brescia,  Crema,  Cremona,  and  Pizzighi- 
tone  surrendered  to  the  French.     Peschiera  alone,  a  strong  for- 
tress at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Garda,  resisted, 
and  was  carried  by  assault.     "  It  was  a  bad   thing  for  those 
within,"  says  the  Loyal  Serviteur  of  Bayard ;  "  for  all,  or  nearly 
all,  perished  there ;  amongst  the  which  was  the  governor  of  the 
Signory  and  his  son,  who  were  willing  to  pay  good  and  heavy 
ransom ;  but  that  served  them  not  at  all,  for  on  one  tree  were 
both  of  them  hanged,  which  to  me  did  seem  great  cruelty ;  a 
very  lusty  gentleman,  called  the  Lorrainer,  had  their  parole,  and 
he  had  big  words  about  it  with  the  grand  master,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  king ;  but  he  got  no  good  thereby."     The  Me- 
moires  of  Robert  de  la  Marck,  lord  of  Fleuranges,  and  a  warrior 
of  the  day,  confirm,  as  to  this  sad  incident,  the  story  of  the 
Loyal  Serviteur  of  Bayard:   "When  the  French  volunteers," 
says  he,  "entered  by  the  breach  into  the  castle  of. Peschiera, 
they  cut  to  pieces  all  those  who  were  therein,  and  there  were 
left  only  the  captain,  the  proveditore,  and  the  podesta,  the  which 
stowed  themselves  away  in  a  tower,  surrendered  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  king,  and,  being  brought  before  him,  offered  him 
for  ransom  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  ;  but  the  king  swore,  '  If 
ever  I  eat  or  drink  till  they  be  hanged  and  strangled ! '     Nor  even 
for  all  the  prayer  they  could  make  could  the  grand  master  De 
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OiAumont,  and  ercn  hiA  uncle,  Cardinnl  crAmboiiic,  find  any 
help  fur  it,  but  the  king  would  have  them  hange<l  that  very 
hour.**  Some  chroniclers  attribute  thiji  violence  on  Louiit  XII. *m 
part  to  a  *'  low  and  ooarae  **  reply  returned  by  those  in  com- 
mand at  Peachiera  to  the  summona  to  Hurrendrr.  Guicciardini, 
whilat  alao  recording  the  fact,  explainn  it  otherwiito  than  by  a 
fit  of  anger  on  Loui»*8  part :  **  The  king,**  he  «aym  *»  wa*  led  t4» 
such  cruelty  in  order  that,  dismayed  at  such  punishment,  thoM) 
who  were  still  holding  out  in  the*  fortreaa  of  Cremona  might  not 
defend  them»elvc!8  to  the  last  extremity.**  [Guiccianlini,  htoria 
iTIUdia^  liv.  viii.  t.  i.  p.  «^21.]  So  that  the  Italian  hintorian  is 
\tm  severe  on  this  act  of  cruelty  than  the  Fffuch  knight  is. 

Louis  XII.*s  vict4)ry  at  .Agnadello  liad  for  him  connequenoea 
very  diffident  fn>m  wlmt  he  liod  no  doubt  exi>ected.  *' The 
king,**  says  Ctuicciardini,  *'dei)arte<l  from  Italy,  carrying  away 
with  him  to  France  great  glory  by  reoMin  of  so  complfte  and  s<» 
rapidly*  won  a  victory  over  the  Venetians;  neverthcKiw,  as  in 
the  oaae  of  thinga  obtained  after  ho|>o  long  dcfcrretl  men  scarce- 
ly ever  feel  such  joy  and  liappinesa  as  they  hod  at  fir>t  imagine«l 
they  would,  the  king  took  not  back  with  him  citht-r  gn-ater 
peace  of  mind  or  greater  security  in  res|»ect  of  his  affairs.** 
The  beaten  Venetiana  aoceptetl  their  defeat  with  such  a  mixture 
of  humility  and  dignity  as  soon  changed  their  {Mwition  in  Italy. 
They  Itegan  by  providing  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  defence 
of  Venice  henelf;  foreigners,  but  only  idle  foreigners,  were 
expelled  ;  those  who  had  any  buaineaa  which  secured  them 
means  of  existenoa  reoetTed  orders  to  continue  their  labors. 
Mills  were  built,  cisterns  were  dug,  com  was  gathered  in,  the 
oondition  of  the  canals  was  examined,  bars  were  removed,  the 
ettiiens  were  armed ;  the  law  which  did  not  allow  Tcnels  laden 
with  provisioDa  to  touch  at  Venice  was  repealed,  and  rewards 
were  decreed  to  officers  who  had  done  their  duty.  Having 
taken  all  this  care  for  their  own  homos  and  their  fatherland  on 
the  sea,  the  Venetian  senate  passed  a  decree  by  which  the 
republic,  releasang  from  their  oath  of   fidelity  the  subjects  it 
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could  not  defend,  authorized  its  continental  provinces  to  treat 
with  the  enemy  with  a  view  to  their  own  interests,  and  ordered 
its  commandants  to  evacuate  such  places  as  they  still  held. 
Nearly  all  such  submitted  without  a  struggle  to  the  victor  of 
Agnadello  and  his  allies  of  Cambrai ;  but  at  Treviso,  when 
Emperor  Maximilian's  commissioner  presented  himself  in  order 
to  take  possession  of  it,  a  shoemaker  named  Cahgaro  went  run- 
ning through  the  streets,  shouting,  "  Hurrah !  for  St.  Mark  !  " 
The  people  rose,  pillaged  the  houses  of  those  who  had  sum- 
moned the  foreigner,  and  declared  that  it  would  not  separate  its 
lot  from  that  of  the  republic.  So  Treviso  remained  Venetian. 
Two  other  small  towns,  Marano  and  Osopo,  followed  her  exam- 
ple; and  for  several  months  this  was  all  that  the  Venetians 
preserved  of  their  continental  possessions.  But  at  the  com- 
mencement of  July,  1509,  they  heard  that  the  important  town 
of  Padua,  which  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  Emperor  Maximil- 
ian, was  uttering  passionate  murmurs  against  it-s  new  master, 
and  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  come  back  beneath  the 
old  sway ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  shown  by  the  doge, 
Loredano,  the  Venetians  resolved  to  attempt  the  venture.  Dur- 
ing the  night  between  the  16th  and  17th  of  July,  a  small 
detachment,  well  armed  and  well  led,  arrived  beneath  the  walls 
of  Padua,  which  was  rather  carelessly  guarded.  In  the  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  gate  was  opened,  a  string  of  large  wagons 
presented  themselves  for  admittance.  Behind  one  of  these,  and 
partially  concealed  by  its  bulk,  advanced  six  Venetian  men-at- 
arms,  each  carrying  on  his  crupper  a  foot-soldier  armed  with  an 
arquebuse ;  they  fired  on  the  guard ;  each  killed  his  man ;  the 
Austrian  garrison  hurried  up  and  fought  bravely;  but  other 
Venetian  troops  arrived,  and  the  garrison  was  beaten  and  sur- 
rendered. Padua  became  Venetian  again.  "  This  surprisal," 
says  M.  Daru,  ''  caused  inexpressible  joy  in  Venice ;  after  so 
many  disasters  there  was  seen  a  gleam  of  hope."  The  Vene- 
tians hastened  to  provision  Padua  well  and  to  put  it  in  a  state 
of  defence ;  and  they  at  the  same  time  published  a  decree  prom- 
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•ach  0ii)>joctii  of  the  republic  mm  should  come  back  to  it« 
•way  complete  indemnity  for  the  loaves  they  might  hare  suffered 
(luring  the  war.  It  blaxed  forth  apiin  immiHliutdy,  but  at  first 
Itetween  the  Venetians  ami  the  Kmpen>r  Maximilian  almost 
alone  by  himiielf.  Louis  Xlf.,  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  France, 
ontented  himself  with  leaving  in  I^mljanly  a  liotly  of  troops 
under  the  onlers  of  James  de  ChalianncA,  Sire  du  la  PuHhac, 
with  orders  *•  to  take  five  hundred  of  the  liLHti<»»t  men-at-arms 
and  go  into  the  service  of  the  emi>emr,  who  was  to  make  a 
descent  upon  the  district  of  I*ndun.**  Maximilian  did  not  make 
his  des(*cnt  until  two  months  nft«T  that  th**  Vcnetiaiui  had 
retaken  I^oilua  and  pnivihiomtl  it  >vfll  :  and  it  WiiA  (»nly  on  the 
15th  of  SeptejnlKT  tliat  he  sat  down  U-foro  the  place.  All  the 
allies  of  the  Lta^e  of  Camhmi  held  themiielves  bound  to  furnihh 
him  with  their  contingent.  On  Hallyin«4  ^rot"  Milan  for  this 
vam|)aign,  I^  Palii^*  **  fell  in  with  the  good  knight  Uayanl,  to 
whom  he  said,  '  My  comnwle,  my  friend,  would  you  not  like  us 
to  be  comrades  together?*  liayanl,  who  a^ked  nothing  l»etter, 
aiiawere<l  him  graciously  tliat  he  waA  at  his  service  to  be  dis- 
pose<l  of  at  bin  pleasure;**  and  from  the  1'>th  to  the  20th  of 
Septeml>er,  Maximilian  got  together  U^forc  l*a<lua  an  army  with 
A  strength,  it  is  said,  of  almut  fifty  thousand  men,  men-at-anns 
or  infantry,  (termans,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Italians,  sent  by 
the  pope  and  by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  or  recruited  from  all  parts 
o£  Italy. 

At  the  first  rumor  of  such  a  force  there  was  great  emotion  in 
Veoioe,  but  an  emotion  tempered  by  bravery  and  intelligence. 
The  doge,  I..6onardo  Loredano,  the  same  who  had  but  lately 
oppoaed  the  surpriaal  of  Padua,  rose  up  and  delivered  in  the 
senate  a  long  fpeeeh,  of  which  ooly  the  eaeential  and  character- 
istic potnta  can  be  quoted  here :  — 

••  Everybody  knowa,  excellent  gentlemen  of  the  senate,**  said 

He,  *'  that  on  the  preaenration  of  Padua  depends  all  hope,  not 

•nly  of  recorering  oar  empire,  but  of  maintaining  our  own  lib* 

erty.     It  must  be  ooofeiwd  that,  great  and  wonderful  aa  thej 
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have  been,  the  preparations  made  and  the  supplies  provided 
hitherto  are  not  sufficient  either  for  the  security  of  that  town  or 
for  the  dignity  of  our  republic.  Our  ancient  renown  forbids  us 
to  leave  the  public  safety,  the  lives  and  honor  of  our  wives  and 
our  children,  entirely  to  the  tillers  of  our  fields  and  to  merce- 
nary soldiers,  without  rushing  ourselves  to  shelter  them  behind 
our  own  breasts  and  defend  them  with  our  own  arms.  For  so 
great  and  so  glorious  a  fatherland,  which  has  for  so  many  years 
been  the  bulwark  of  the  faith  and  the  glory  of  the  Christian 
republic,  will  the  personal  service  of  its  citizens  and  its  sons  be 
ever  to  seek  ?  To  save  it  who  would  refuse  to  risk  his  own 
life  and  that  of  his  children  ?  If  the  defence  of  Padua  is  the 
pledge  for  the  salvation  of  Venice,  who  would  hesitate  to  go  and 
defend  it?  And,  though  the  forces  already  there  were  suffi- 
cient, is  not  our  honor  also  concerned  therein  ?  The  fortune  of 
our  city  so  willed  it  that  in  the  space  of  a  few  days  our  empire 
slipped  from  our  hands ;  the  opportunity  has  come  back  to  us 
of  recovering  what  we  have  lost ;  by  spontaneously  facing  the 
changes  and  chances  of  fate,  we  shall  prove  that  our  disasters 
have  not  been  our  fault  or  our  shame,  but  one  of  those  fatal 
storms  which  no  wisdom  and  no  firmness  of  man  can  resist.  If 
it  were  permitted  us  all  in  one  mass  to  set  out  for  Padua,  if  we 
might,  without  neglecting  the  defence  of  our  own  homes  and 
our  urgent  public  affairs,  leave  our  city  for  some  days  deserted, 
I  would  not  await  your  deliberation ;  I  would  be  the  first  on  the 
road  to  Padua ;  for  how  could  I  better  expend  the  last  days  of 
my  old  age  than  in  going  to  be  present  at  and  take  part  in  such 
a  victory  ?  But  Venice  may  not  be  deserted  by  her  public 
bodies,  which  protect  and  defend  Padua  by  their  forethought 
and  their  orders  just  as  others  do  by  their  arms ;  and  a  useless 
mob  of  graybeards  would  be  a  burden  much  more  than  a  re- 
enforcement  there.  Nor  do  I  ask  that  Venice  be  drained  of  all 
her  youth ;  but  I  advise,  I  exhort,  that  we  choose  two  hundred 
young  gentlemen,  from  the  chiefest  of  our  families,  and  that  they 
all,  with  such  friends  and  following  as  their  means  will  permit 
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them  to  get  together,  go  forth  to  I'adua  to  do  all  that  shall  be 
fieoeeMuy  for  her  defence.  My  two  ttoriH,  with  many  a  comrado, 
will  be  the  fint  to  carry  out  what  I.  their  father  and  your  chief, 
am  the  first  to  propose.  Thus  Padua  will  Ir*  pUced  in  itecurity  ; 
and  when  the  roercenar}*  soldieni  who  are  there  see  how  prompt 
arc  our  youth  to  ^uard  tht*  pitcs  and  evrry  whert*  face  the  battle, 
they  will  be  movetl  thereby  to  zeal  and  alacrity  incalculable  ; 
ami  not  only  will  Padua  thus  be  defended  and  saved,  but  all 
nations  will  see  that  we,  we  too,  as  our  fathers  were,  are  men 
enough  to  defend  at  the  peril  of  our  liven  the  freedom  and  the 
safety  of  the  noblest  cxjuntry  in  the  world.'* 

This  generous  aiivice  was  accepted  by  the  fathers  and  carried 
out  by  the  sons  with  tliat  earnest^  prompt,  and  effective  ardor 
which  accom|»anic*s  tlie  resolution  of  ^reat  souls.  When  the 
Paduans,  liefore  their  city  was  as  yet  invi-^tc^tl,  naw  the  arrival 
within  their  walls  of  the^e  chosen  youtltn  of  tin*  Venetian  {Mitn- 
oiate,  with  their  numerous  trtM»p  of  friends  and  followers,  they 
oonsidereti  I*ailua  as  good  as  save<l ;  and  when  th<*  im{»erial 
army,  posted  Ijefore  the  pla^^e.  commenced  tU-ir  attarkn  u|Hin 
iU  they  noon  |>erceive<l  that  they  had  formidable  defenders  to 
deal  with.  •*  Five  hundre«l  years  it  was  since  in  prince's  camp 
had  ever  been  seen  such  wealth  as  tlK*re  was  there  ;  and  never 
was  a  day  but  there  filed  off  some  thnn*  or  four  hundrc*<l  lanz- 
knechu  who  took  away  to  (termany  oxen  and  kine,  bed.H,  com, 
ttlk  for  sewing,  and  other  articles  :  in  such  sort  that  to  the  said 
country  of  Padua  was  damage  done  to  the  amount  of  two  mil- 
lions of  crowns  in  movables  and  in  houses  and  palaces  burnt  and 
destroyed.**  For  three  days  the  imperial  artillery  fired  upon 
the  town  and  made  in  ito  walls  three  breaches  **  knocked  into 
;  **  and  still  the  defenders  kept  up  their  resistance  with  the 
e  rigor.  *•  One  morning,**  says  the  Lo^  Strriteur  of  Bay- 
ard, **  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  accompanied  by  his  princes  and 
kirda  from  (termany,  went  thither  to  look ;  and  he  marvelled 
thought  it  great  shame  to  him.  with  the  number  of  men  he 
that  he  had  not  aooner  delivered  the  assault.    On  returning 
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to  his  quarters  he  sent  for  a  French  secretary  of  his,  whom  he 
bade  write  to  the  lord  of  La  Palisse  a  letter,  whereof  this  was 
the  substance :  '  Dear  cousin,  I  have  this  morning  been  to  look 
at  the  breach,  which  I  find  more  than  practicable  for  whoever 
would  do  his  duty.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  deliver  the 
assault  to-day.  I  pray  you,  so  soon  as  my  big  drum  sounds, 
which  will  be  about  midday,  that  you  do  incontinently  hold 
ready  all  the  French  gentlemen  who  are  under  your  orders  at 
my  service,  by  command  of  my  brother  the  King  of  France, 
to  go  to  the  said  assault  along  with  my  foot ;  and  I  hope  that, 
with  God's  help  we  shall  carry  it.' 

"  The  lord  of  La  Palisse,"  continues  the  chronicler,  "thought 
this  a  somewhat  strange  manner  of  proceeding ;  howbeit  he  hid 
his  thought,  and  said  to  the  secretary,  '  I  am  astounded  that 
the  emperor  did  not  send  for  my  comrades  and  me  for  to  delib- 
erate more  fully  of  this  matter ;  howbeit  you  will  tell  him  that 
I  will  send  to  fetch  them,  and  when  they  are  come  I  will  show 
them  the  letter.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  many  who  will 
not  be  obedient  to  that  which  the  emperor  shall  be  pleased  to 
command.' 

"  When  the  French  captains  had  arrived  at  the  quarters  of 
the  lord  of  La  Palisse,  he  said  to  them,  '  Gentlemen,  we  must 
now  dine,  for  I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  you,  and  if  I  were 
to  sa}^  it  first,  peradventure  you  would  not  make  good  cheer.' 
During  dinner  they  did  nothing  but  make  sport  one  of  another. 
After  dinner,  everybody  was  sent  out  of  the  room,  save  the 
captains,  to  whom  the  lord  of  La  Palisse  made  known  the 
emperor's  letter,  which  was  read  twice,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  it.  They  all  looked  at  one  another,  laughing,  for  to 
see  who  would  speak  first.  Then  said  the  lord  of  Ymbercourt 
to  the  lord  of  La  Palisse,  '  It  needs  not  so  much  thought,  my 
lord ;  send  word  to  the  emperor  that  we  are  all  ready ;  I  am 
even  now  a-weary  of  the  fields,  for  the  nights  are  cold ;  and  then 
the  good  wines  are  beginning  to  fail  us ;  '  whereat  every  one 
burst  out  a-laughing.     All  agreed  to  what  was  said  by  the  lord 
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of  Ymbercourt.  The  lord  of  La  Palimio  looked  at  the  good 
kiii^ht  ( H'ayard),  and  law  that  he  aeemed  to  bo  picking  liLs  teeth, 
a«  if  he  hud  oot  beard  what  hi«  comradeii  liad  proputted.  '  Well, 
and  you,*  said  he, '  what  say  you  about  it?  It  is  no  time  fur 
picking  one*s  teeth  ;  we  inu«t  at  once  Hcnd  speedy  reply  to  the 
emperor.*  Gayly  the  giMxl  knight  aiiAweri'd,  *  If  we  would 
all  take  my  lord  of  Ymbercourt'ti  word,  we  huve  only  to  go 
utraight  to  the  breach.  But  it  iji  a  i>omewhat  norry  |>a8time  fur 
roen-at-anuM  to  go  afoot,  and  I  would  glatlly  be  excused.  IIow- 
beit,  liince  I  roust  give  my  opinion,  I  will.  The  em|»eror  bids 
you,  in  his  letter,  set  all  the  French  gentle  men  afoot  for  to  deliv- 
er the  assault  along  with  his  lanzknechts.  My  opinion  in,  that 
you,  my  lord,  ought  to  send  liack  to  the  em|>ert)r  a  reply  of  this 
•ort :  tliat  you  have  liad  a  meeting  of  your  captains,  who  are 
quite  determine<l  to  do  his  bidding,  acconling  to  the  charge  they 
have  from  the  king  their  master ;  but  that  to  mix  tlum  up 
with  the  foot^  who  art*  of  small  estate,  wuuld  U*  to  make  them 
of  little  account ;  the  em|>eror  has  loads  of  countii,  lonU,  and 
gt*ntlemen  of  (termany  ;  let  him  set  them  uftMt  along  with  the 
men-at-unns  of  France,  who  will  gladly  show  them  the  nwul : 
and  then  his  lanzknechts  will  follow,  if  they  know  that  it  will 
pay.*  When  the  good  knight  liad  thus  s|K)ken,  his  advice  wai* 
found  virtuous  and  reasonable.  To  the  em|>enir  was  sent  liack 
this  answer,  which  he  thought  right  hf>nomble.  He  inconti- 
nently had  his  trumpets  sounded  and  his  drums  beaten  for  to 
•Memble  all  the  princes,  and  lords,  and  captains  as  well  of 
Germany  and  Burgundy  aa  of  Hoinault.  Then  tlie  emperor 
declare<l  to  them  that  he  was  determined  to  go,  within  an  hour, 
aod  deliver  the  assault  on  the  town,  whereof  he  had  notificnl  the 
loffda  of  France,  who  were  ail  moat  desirous  of  doing  their  duty 
therein  right  well,  and  prayed  him  that  along  with  them  might 
go  the  gentlemen  of  Germany,  to  whom  they  would  gladly  show 
the  road :  *  Wherefore,  my  lordm'  said  the  emperor,  *  I  pray 
yoa,  aa  much  aa  ever  I  can,  to  be'  pleased  to  accompany  them 
tnd  set  yooTBelTea  afoot  with  them ;  and  I  hope,  with  God's 
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help,  that  at  the  first  assault  we  shall  be  masters  of  our  ene- 
mies.' When  the  emperor  had  done  speaking,  on  a  sudden 
there  arose  among  his  Germans  a  very  wondrous  and  strange 
uproar,  which  lasted  half  an  hour  before  it  was  appeased  ;  and 
then  one  amongst  them,  bidden  to  answer  for  all,  said  that  they 
were  not  folks  to  be  set  afoot  or  so  to  go  up  to  a  breach,  and 
that  their  condition  was  to  fight  like  gentlemen,  a-horseback. 
Other  answer  the  emperor  could  not  get ;  but  though  it  was  not 
according  to  his  desire,  and  pleased  him  not  at  all,  he  uttered 
no  word  beyond  that  he  said,  '  Good  my  lords,  we  must 
advise,  then,  how  we  shall  do  for  the  best.'  Then,  forthwith 
he  sent  for  a  gentleman  of  his  who  from  time  to  time  went 
backwards  and  forwards  as  ambassador  to  the  French,  and 
said  to  him,  '  Go  to  the  quarters  of  my  cousin,  the  lord  of  La 
Palisse  ;  commend  me  to  him  and  to  all  my  lords  the  French 
captains  you  find  with  him,  and  tell  them  that  for  to-day  the 
assault  will  not  be  delivered.'  I  know  not,"  says  the  chroni- 
cler, "  how  it  was  nor  who  gave  the  advice  ;  but  the  night  after 
this  speech  was  spoken  the  emperor  went  ofP,  all  in  one  stretch, 
more  than  forty  miles  from  the  camp,  and  from  his  new  quarters 
sent  word  to  his  people  to  have  the  siege  raised;  which  was 
done." 

So  Padua  was  saved,  and  Venice  once  more  became  a  power. 
Louis  XXL,  having  returned  victorious  to  France,  did  not 
trouble  himself  much  about  the  check  received  in  Italy  by 
Emperor  Maximilian,  for  whom  he  had  no  love  and  but  little 
esteem.  Maximilian  was  personally  brave  and  free  from  de- 
pravity or  premeditated  perfidy,  but  he  was  coarse,  volatile, 
inconsistent,  and  not  very  able.  Louis  XII.  had  amongst 
his  allies  of  Cambrai  and  in  Italy  a  more  serious  and  more 
skilful  foe,  who  was  preparing  for  him  much  greater  embarrass- 
ments. 

Julian  della  Rovera  had,  before  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical 
throne,  but  one  object,  which  was,  to  mount  it.  When  he 
became  pope,  he  had  three  objects :  to  recover  and  extend  the 
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iempoml  poiteasioiu  of  the  papAoy*  to  exercise  to  the  full  hiii 
spiritual  ftower,  and  to  drive  the  forei^icr  from  Italy.  lie*  wum 
not  ineai»alile  of  doubling  and  artifice.  In  order  to  ru«e  \iv  hud 
flattere«l  lA>uitf  XII.  and  Cardinal  d*AmUii.He  with  the  hn|H* 
that  the  king**  minister  would  become  the  head  of  Cliriiiteu- 
dom.  When  onee  he  wa.H  himnelf  in  |KMi8eii»ion  of  thin  fiuiM^uit 
title  he  showed  himself  ns  he  really  wum;  ambitiuus  audaeioun, 
imperious,  energetic,  stubltorn,  and  combining  the  egotism  of 
the  absolute  sovereign  with  the  fiatrioti^m  of  an  Italian  fiofM*. 
When  the  Ltatjue  of  Cambrai  had  attaine<l  Hiierevi  thnuii^h  the 
victor)'  of  Ix)uirt  XII.  over  the  Venetian-s  Cardinal  d'AnilxiiM;, 
in  counwj  of  conversation  with  the  two  envoytt  from  Florence 
at  the  king's  court,  let  them  have  an  inkling  **  that  he  wiui  not 
without  MUMpicion  of  some  new  di*)«ign  :  **  and  when  I^iuin  XII. 
announced  hin  approaching  departure  for  Frame,  the  two  Fl<»r- 
entines  wrote  to  their  government  that  **  thU  departure  might 
have  ver>'  evil  results,  for  the  power  of  Km|K«ror  .Maximilian 
in  Italy,  the  position  of  Fenlinand  the  (\ithi»li<\  the  dc*)(pair 
of  the  Venetianit,  and  the  character  and  di<^i^ti^faction  of  the 
pope,  seemed  to  foreshadow  some  fre«»h  underntanding  agaiuHt 
the  Most  (liristian  king.**  Ix>uis  XII.  and  his  minister  were 
very  confident.  **Take  Spain,  the  king  of  the  Romann,  or 
whom  you  please,**  said  Canlinal  d'.'VmUiiiu*  to  the  two  Floren- 
tines ;  **  there  is  none  who  has  observed  and  kept  the  alliance 
more  faithfully  than  the  king  has;  he  has  done  everything  at 
the  moment  he  promised  ;  he  has  borne  upon  his  shoulders  the 
whole  weight  of  this  affair:  and  I  tell  you,**  he  added,  with  a 
fixed  look  at  those  whom  he  was  addressing,  *'  that  his  army  is 
ft  Urge  one,  which  he  will  keep  up  and  augment  ever}'  day.** 
Louts,  for  his  part,  treated  the  Florentines  with  great  good-will, 
as  friends  on  whom  he  counte<l  and  who  were  concerned  in  his 
toooess.  **  You  have  become  the  first  power  in  Italy,'*  he  skid 
to  them  one  day  before  a  crowd  of  people:  **how  are  you 
■ddreased  just  now  ?  Are  you  Motf  Serene  or  Mo9t  JllustriimtV* 
And  when  he  waa  notified  that  distinguished  Venetians  wert 
TOL.  IIL  44 
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going  to  meet  Emperor  Maximilian  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  "  No 
matter,"  said  Louis ;  "  let  them  go  whither  they  will."  The 
Florentines  did  not  the  less  nourish  their  mistrustful  presenti- 
ments ;  and  one  of  Louis  XII.'s  most  intelligent  advisers,  his 
finance-minister  Florimond  Robertet,  was  not  slow  to  share 
them.  "The  pope,"  said  he  to  them  one  day  [July  1,  1509], 
"  is  behaving  very  ill  towards  us ;  he  seeks  on  every  occasion 
to  sow  enmity  between  the  princes,  especially  between  the  em- 
peror and  the  Most  Christian  king;"  and,  some  weeks  later, 
whilst  speaking  of  the  money-aids  which  the  new  King  of 
England  was  sending,  it  was  said,  to  Emperor  Maximilian,  he 
said  to  the  Florentine,  Nasi,  *^  It  would  be  a  very  serious  busi- 
ness, if  from  all  this  were  to  result  against  us  a  universal 
league,  in  which  the  pope,  England,  and  Spain  should  join." 
\_Negociations  Diplomatique s  de  la  France  avec  la  Toscane^  pub- 
lished by  M.  Abel  Desjardins,  in  the  Documents  relatifs  a  V His- 
toire  de  France,  t.  ii.  pp.  331,  355,  367,  384,  389,  416.] 

Next  year  (1510)  the  mistrust  of  the  Florentine  envoys  was 
justified.  The  Venetians  sent  a  humble  address  to  the  pope, 
ceded  to  him  the  places  they  but  lately  possessed  in  the  Ro- 
magna,  and  conjured  him  to  relieve  them  from  the  excommuni- 
cation he  had  pronounced  against  them.  Julius  II.,  after  some 
little  waiting,  accorded  the  favor  demanded  of  him.  Louis 
XII.  committed  the  mistake  of  embroiling  himself  with  the 
Swiss  by  refusing  to  add  twenty  thousand  livres  to  the  pay  of 
sixty  thousand  he  was  giving  them  already,  and  by  styling 
them  "  wretched  mountain-shepherds,  who  presumed  to  impose 
upon  him  a  tax  he  was  not  disposed  to  submit  to."  The  pope 
conferred  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  upon  Fer- 
dinand the  Catholic,  who  at  first  promised  only  his  neutrality, 
but  could  not  fail  to  be  drawn  in  still  farther  when  war  was 
rekindled  in  Italy.  In  all  these  negotiations  with  the  Vena-- 
tians,  the  Swiss,  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  England,  and  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  Julius  II.  took  a  bold  initiative.  Maximilian 
alone  remained  for  some  time  at  peace  with  the  King  of  France. 
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lu  October,  1511,  a  league  was  formally  concluded  between  the 
pope,  the  Vvuetiaiia,  tiie  Swtta,  and  King  Kenlinand  againnt 
Louia  XII.  A  filace  wan  reierved  in  it  fur  the  Kiu^  of  Kng- 
land,  Henry  VI 11.,  who,  on  ascending  the  throne,  had  M*nt 
word  to  tlie  King  of  Francv  tlial  **  he  desired  to  abide  in  the 
same  friendAhip  tliat  tlit*  king  hun  father  hoil  kept  up/*  but 
who,  at  till*  Uittoni  of  bin  heart,  burned  to  rcHuuiu  on  the*  Con- 
tinent an  active  and  a  pn»mini*nt  fuirt.  The  ctMilition  thus 
fonncnl  was  called  the  League  of  Itoljf  L'nioH.  '*  I,"  said  I^uis 
Xll.,  **um  the  Saracfii  aguin^t  ulioni  thiji  lejQuo  in  directed.** 
He  had  just  lofst,  u  few  munths  previouAly,  tlie  intimate  and 
faithful  silviMT  and  friend  uf  hi^  wh(»le  life:  ('artlin;d  (teorgo 
d'Andioise,  M*ized  at  Milan  with  a  tit  of  the  gout,  during  which 
lA>uis  tende<l  him  with  the  aMtiduity  and  core  of  an  afTectiunato 
brother,  died  at  Lyons  on  the  l!."»th  of  May,  l.'ilo,  at  fifty  years 
of  age.  lie  was  one  not  of  the  great^^t,  but  of  the  uuihl  hniiest 
ministers  who  ever  enjoye<l  a  |M»werful  niomirch's  coiiittAnt  favor, 
and  employed  it  we  will  not  iwiy  with  complete  dLsintereiitc^lness, 
but  with  a  prtHbiminant  anxiety  for  the  public  weal.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  external  jwilicy  the  influence  of  Cartlimd  irAmlM>iA4%  was 
neither  skilfully  nor  salutarily  cxen^tKCil :  he,  like  his  master, 
indulged  in  those  views  of  distant,  incoherent,  and  improvident 
conquests  which  caused  the  reign  of  I^uis  XII.  to  U*  w;LHt4Hl  in 
eeaaeleaa  waia,  with  m*hich  the  cardinal's  dei^ire  of  l>ecoming 
pope  was  not  altogether  unconnected,  and  which,  after  having 
resulte<l  in  nothing  but  reverses,  were  a  heavy  heritage  for  the 
snoceeding  reign.  Hut  at  home,  in  his  relations  with  his  king 
and  in  his  civil  and  religious  administration,  C*ardiual  d'.Vro- 
boise  waa  an  earnest  and  effective  friend  of  justice,  of  sound 
■octal  order,  and  of  regard  for  morality  in  the  practice  of  power. 
It  is  said  that,  in  his  latter  days,  he,  virtuously  weary  of  the 
dignities  of  this  world,  said  to  the  infirmary-brother  who  was 
attending  him,  ''  Ah !  Brother  John,  why  did  I  not  always  re- 
main Brother  John !  **  A  pious  regret  the  ainoerity  and  modesty 
rlmaof  are  rare  amongst  men  of  high  estate. 
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'*  At  last,  then,  I  am  the  only  pope !  "  cried  Julius  II.,  when 
he  heard  that  Cardinal  d'Amboise  was  dead.  But  his  joy  was 
misplaced :  the  cardinal's  death  was  a  great  loss  to  him  ;  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  pope  the  cardinal  had  been  an  intel- 
ligent mediator,  who  understood  the  two  positions  and  the  two 
characters,  and  who,  though  most  faithful  and  devoted  to  the 
king,  had  nevertheless  a  place  in  his  heart  for  the  papacy  also, 
and  labored  earnestly  on  every  occasion  to  bring  about  between 
the  two  rivals  a  policy  of  moderation  and  peace.  "  One  thing 
you  may  be  certain  of,"  said  Louis's  finance-minister  Robertet 
to  the  ambassador  from  Florence,  "  that  the  king's  character 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  deal  with  ;  he  is  not  readily  brought  round 
to  what  is  not  his  own  opinion,  which  is  not  always  a  correct 
one ;  he  is  irritated  against  the  pope ;  and  the  cardinal,  to 
whom  that  causes  great  displeasure,  does  not  always  succeed,  in 
spite  of  all  influence,  in  getting  him  to  do  as  he  would  like.  If 
our  Lord  God  were  to  remove  the  cardinal,  either  by  death  or 
in  any  other  manner,  from  public  life,  there  would  arise  in  this 
court  and  in  the  fashion  of  conducting  affairs  such  confusion 
that  nothing  equal  to  it  would  ever  have  been  seen  in  our  day." 
[Negociations  Diplomatiques  de  la  France  avecla  Toscane^  t.  ii. 
pp.  428  and  460.]  And  the  confusion  did,  in  fact,  arise ;  and 
war  was  rekindled,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  resumed  its 
course  after  the  cardinal's  death.  Julius  II.  plunged  into  it  in 
person,  moving  to  every  point  where  it  was  going  on,  living 
in  the  midst  of  camps,  himself  in  military  costume,  besieging 
towns,  having  his  guns  pointed  and  assaults  delivered  under 
his  own  eyes.  Men  expressed  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with 
admiration,  at  the  indomitable  energy  of  this  soldier-pope  at 
seventy  years  of  age.  It  was  said  that  he  had  cast  into  the 
Tiber  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  to  gird  on  the  sword  of  St.  Paul. 
His  answer  to  everything  was,  "  The  barbarians  must  be  driven 
from  Italy."  Louis  XII.  became  more  and  more  irritated  and 
undecided.  "  To  reassure  his  people,"  says  Bossuet  (to  which 
we  may  add,  "  and  to  reassure  himself " ),  "he  assembled  at 
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Toara  (in  September,  1510),  the  preUtes  of  bis  kingdom,  to 
eonsult  them  m  to  wbat  be  could  do  at  no  di«agreeablu  a  cmis 
witbout  wounding  bb  comicience.  Tbcrcupon  it  watt  hoid  that 
tM  pope,  being  unjutttly  the  aggreMor,  and  having  even  vio- 
lated an  agreement  made  with  the  king,  ought  to  be  treated 
aa  an  enemy,  and  that  the  king  might  not  only  defend  himnelf, 
but  might  even  attack  him  without  fear  of  excommunication. 
Not  coniiidering  thin  quite  Btn)ng  enough  yet,  lAiUM  rcHolvcd 
to  amemblc  a  council  against  the  |io|>e.  The  general  council 
wa«  the  de«ire  of  the  whole  church  nince  the  election  of  Martin 
V.  at  the  council  of  (ouHtance  (Noveml>er  11,  1417);  for, 
though  that  council  ha<l  done  great  gixxi  by  putting  an  end  to 
the  Mbium  which  had  laAt<Ml  for  forty  yearn,  it  had  not  accom- 
pliiiheil  what  it  had  projected,  which  woa  a  reformation  t»f  the 
Church  in  itA  head  and  in  itn  memlierA ;  but,  for  the  doing  of 
•o  holy  a  work,  it  had  ortlained,  on  fte[»arating,  that  there  idiould 
Iw  held  a  freiih  council.  .  .  .  Thirt  one  wan  o|K>ned  at  I'iiui 
(Noveml>er  1,  1/ill)  with  but  little  Milrmnity  by  the  proxies 
of  the  cardinal^  who  had  canned  itA  c<mvocation.  The  po|>o 
luul  deponed  them,  and  had  placed  under  intenlict  the  town  of 
Piaa,  where  the  council  was  to  be  held,  and  even  Florence,  \h^ 
cauMj  the  Florentine*  had  granted  Pisia  for  the  aMiemblage. 
Thereui)on  the  rcligiouA  brothcrboodtt  were  unwilling  to  put  in 
an  api>earance  at  the  opening  of  the  council,  and  the  priests 
of  the  Church  refused  the  neetwsary  paraphenialia.  The  peo- 
ple rose,  and  the  cardinals,  having  arrivetl,  did  not  consider 
their  position  safe;  insomuch  that  after  the  first  session  they 
removed  the  council  to  Milan,  where  they  met  with  no  better 
reception.  Gaston  de  Foix,  nephew  of  I^^ouis  XII.,  who  had 
just  appointed  biro  governor  of  MiUuieM,  could  certainly  force 
the  clergy  to  proceed  and  the  people  to  be  quiet,  but  he  could 
not  force  them  to  have  for  the  oouncil  the  res|>ect  due  to  so 
great  a  name :  there  were  not  seen  at  it,  according  to  usage, 
the  legatee  of  the  Holy  See ;  there  were  aoarcely  fifteen  or 
sixteen  French  prelates  there;   the  Emperor  Maximilian  had 
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either  not  influence  enough  or  no  inclination  to  send  to  it  a 
single  one  from  Germany ;  and,  in  a  word,  there  was  not  to  be 
seen  in  this  assembly  anything  that  savored  of  the  majesty  of 
a  general  council,  and  it  was  understood  to  be  held  for  poftti- 
cal  purposes."  [Bossuet,  AbregS  de  VHistoire  de  France  pour 
V Education  du  Dauphin  ;  (Euvres  completes  (1828),  t.  xvii.  pp. 
541,  545.]  Bossuet  had  good  grounds  for  speaking  so.  Louis 
XIL  himself  said,  in  1511,  to  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  that 
'^  this  pretended  council  was  only  a  scarecrow  which  he  had 
no  idea  of  employing  save  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  pope 
to  reason."  Amidst  these  vain  attempts  at  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ence the  war  was  continued  with  passionateness  on  the  part 
of  Julius  II.,  with  hesitation  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIL,  and 
with  some  disquietude  on  the  part  of  the  French  commanders^ 
although  with  their  wonted  bravery  and  loyalty.  Chaumont 
d'Amboise,  the  cardinal's  nephew,  held  the  command-in-chief 
in  the  king's  army.  He  fell  ill :  the  pope  had  excommunicated 
him ;  and  Chaumont  sent  to  beg  him,  with  instance,  to  give 
him  absolution,  which  did  not  arrive  until  he  was  on  his 
death-bed.  "  This  is  the  worst,"  says  Bossuet,  "  of  wars 
against  the  Church ;  they  cause  scruples  not  only  in  weak 
minds,  but  even,  at  certain  moments,  in  the  very  strongest." 
Alphonso  d'  Este,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  was  almost  the  only  great 
Italian  lord  who  remained  faithful  to  France.  Julius  IL, 
who  was  besieging  Ferrara,  tried  to  win  over  the  duke,  who 
rejected  all  his  offers,  and,  instead,  won  over  the  negotiator, 
who  offered  his  services  to  poison  the  pope.  Bayard,  when 
informed  of  this  proposal,  indignantly  declared  that  he  would 
go  and  have  the  traitor  hanged,  and  warning  sent  to  the 
pope.  "  Why,"  said  the  duke,  "  he  would  have  been  very 
glad  to  do  as  much  for  you  and  me."  "  That  is  no  odds 
to  me,"  said  the  knight;  "he  is  God's  lieutenant  on  earth, 
and,  as  for  having  him  put  to  death  in  such  •  sort,  I  will 
never  consent  to  it."  The  duke  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
spitting    on    the    ground,   said,    "  'Od's   body.   Sir   Bayard,    I 
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would  like  to  g«t  rid  of  all  my  cnemicH  in  that  way;  Ymt, 
rinoe  jou  do  not  think  it  well,  the  matter  shall  stand  dver; 
whereof,  unless  (iod  apply  a  remedy,  both  you  and  I  will  n^ 
{>eot  ua.**  Aasure<ily  Haynrd  did  not  re[ient  of  hiii  honest 
indignation;  but,  finding  about  the  same  time  (January,  l.Ml) 
an  op|)ortunity  of  suqiriitin^  and  carrying;  off  the  im>|hs  he  did 
not  care  to  miiw  it  ;  he  placed  hiuiMdf  in  ambuith  In-'furu  day- 
break, with  a  hundred  pi(*kt*«l  men-ut-armA,  cIum)  to  a  villa;;e 
from  which  the  |»oimj  was  to  iiwue.  •'The  i>ope,  who  waj«  prftty 
early,  mountinl  his  litter,  ho  iwM>n  as  hi*  saw  tlu*  dawfi,  nnd  the 
clerics  and  oftircrs  «»f  all  kind?*  wc-ni  U-fon*  without  a  thmit^ht 
of  anythinj;.  WIkmi  thu  gtMtd  kni'^ht  hc^rtl  thcni  lie  NiUiiMl  forth 
from  his  ambush,  and  went  cluirpn)^  down  ufHin  the  riLHtii-^, 
who,  sore  diMnaye<l,  turnc<l  Iwck  a^n^in,  prirjcin;;  alon^  with 
liMtiM'ned  rein  and  Hhoiitin^.  At  arm  !  alarm!  Hut  all  that  would 
have  lieen  of  no  use  but  for  an  accident  very  lucky  for  the 
holy  (iither,  and  ver}-  unfortunate  for  tin?  pno<l  kni^dit.  When 
the  po|)e  liofl  mounted  his  litter,  he  was  not  a  stone's  throw 
t:ont»  when  there  fell  fn>m  heaven  th«»  mo^t  sharp  and  violent 
>.hower  that  had  l>een  seen  ft»r  a  hundre<l  yean*.  '  Holy  father/ 
aid  the  Cardinal  of  Pavia  to  the  pofie,  *  it  is  not  {Kts»«ible  to 
^o  alon(C  this  country  so  lonj;  as  this  lasta ;  mem^ems  you  must 
turn  back  again ;  *  to  which  the  po|»c  a|n't*ed  ;  but,  juHt  as  he 
waa  arrilring  at  St.  Felix,  and  was  liorely  enterinj;  within  the 
.istle,  he  beard  the  sliouts  of  the  fugitives  whom  the  good 
knight  waa  pursuing  as  hanl  as  he  could  spur;  whereu|Kni  he 
had  such  a  fright,  that,  suddenly  and  without  help,  he  lea[>ed 
out  of  his  litter,  and  hinuudf  did  aid  in  hauling  up  the  bridge; 
which  was  doing  like  a  man  of  wita,  for  luid  he  waite<l  until  one 
ould  say  a  P^Ur  notier^  he  had  been  snapped  up.  Who  waa 
ight  down  grieved,  that  was  the  good  knight;  never  maa 
limed  back  so  melancliolio  as  he  was  to  have  mi»ed  so  fair  4 
ake ;  and  the  pope,  from  the  good  &ight  he  had  gotten,  shook 
like  a  palsy  the  live-long  day.**  [IRiCoir*  du  b<m  C%e9<dUf 
Bayard,  t  i.  pp.  346-849.] 
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• 
From  1510  to  1512  the  war  in  Italy  was  thus  proceeding,  but 

with  no  great  results,  when  Gaston  de  Foix,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
came  to  take  the  command  of  the  French  army.  He  was 
scarcely  twenty-three,  and  had  hitherto  only  served  under  Tri- 
vulzio  and  La  Palisse ;  but  he  had  already  a  character  for  bra- 
very and  intelligence  in  war.  Louis  XII.  loved  this  son  of  his 
sister,  Mary  of  Orleans,  and  gladly  elevated  him  to  the  highest 
rank.  Gaston,  from  the  very  first,  justified  this  favor.  Instead 
of  seeking  for  glory  in  the  field  only,  he  began  by  shutting  him- 
self up  in  Milan,  which  the  Swiss  were  besieging.'  They  made 
him  an  offer  to  take  the  road  back  to  Switzerland,  if  he  would 
give  them  a  month's  pay ;  the  sum  Avas  discussed ;  Gaston  con- 
sidered that  they  asked  too  much  for  their  withdrawal ;  the 
Swiss  broke  off  the  negotiation  ;  but  "  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  everybody,"  says  Guicciardini,  "they  raised  the  siege  and 
returned  to  their  own  country."  The  pope  was  besieging  Bo- 
logna; Gaston  arrived  there  suddenly  with  a  body  of  troops 
whom  he  had  marched  out  at  night  through  a  tempest  of  wind 
and  snow ;  and  he  was  safe  inside  the  place  whilst  the  besiegers 
were  still  ignorant  of  his  movement.  The  siege  of  Bologna  was 
raised.  Gaston  left  it  immediately  to  march  on  Brescia,  which 
the  Venetians  had  taken  possession  of  for  the  Holy  League,  He 
retook  the  town  by  a  vigorous  assault,  gave  it  up  to  pillage, 
punished  with  death  Count  Louis  Avogarte  and  his  two  sons, 
who  had  excited  the  inhabitants  against  France,  and  gave  a 
beating  to  the  Venetian  army  before  its  walls.  All  these  suc- 
cesses had  been  gained  in  a  fortnight.  "  According  to  universal 
opinion,"  says  Guicciardini,  "  Italy  for  several  centuries  had 
seen  nothing  like  these  military  operations." 

We  are  not  proof  against  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  place  in 
this  history  to  a  deed  of  virtue  and  chivalrous  kindness  on  Bay- 
ard's part,  the  story  of  which  has  been  told  and  retold  many 
times  in  various  works.  It  is  honorable  to  human  kind,  and 
especially  to  the  middle  ages,  that  such  men  and  such  deeds  are 
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met  with  here  and  there,  amidst  the  violence  of  war  and  the 
general  liarlNirtty  of  manncm. 

lUyard  had  l»een  fnipvoii*ly  wounded  at  the  aaaaiilt  of  Brea- 
eta ;  80  ^evoualy  that  he  naid  to  hta  neighbor,  the  lord  of  Mo- 
Imti,  ***  Comrade,  march  your  men  forwanl ;  the  town  in  oura; 
an  for  me,  I  cannot  pull  on  fartiicr.  for  I  uui  a  tlcxid  man.* 
When  the  town  waa  taken,  two  of  hU  arcluTM  Uire  him  to  a 
houae,  the  moHt  conapicuoua  they  miw  therralMiuta.  It  whm  the 
abode  of  a  very  rich  {▼entleman;  hut  he  hml  IUmI  away  to  a  mon- 
aatery,  and  hin  wife  had  rcmaincnl  at  the  aUxle  under  the  care 
of  Our  lA)nl,  toj^ether  with  two  fair  dau^htcnt  hlie  ltn<I,  the 
which  were  hidden  in  a  p-anary  U*neath  M>me  hay.  When 
there  came  a  kmn^kin);  at  her  tlcMir,  nhe  miw  the  ^(mmI  knight 
who  waa  being  brought  in  thua  wound('<l.  the  whirh  hod  the 
door  abut  inmntinently,  and  M*t  at  tlie  ciitmnco  the  two  an-herH, 
t4i  the  which  he  luiiil,  •  Take  hee«l  f«»r  your  lives,  that  none  enter 
herein  unleaa  it  Iw  any  of  my  own  folk  :  I  am  certified  tliat, 
when  it  ia  known  to  l>e  my  quartern,  none  will  try  to  force  a 
way  in  ;  and  if,  by  your  aiding;  me,  I  \tc  the  raUHc  that  ye  I<i8e  a 
chance  of  gaining  Mimewliat,  never  ye  mind;  ye  shall  loae 
nought  thereby.' 

**The  arcben*  did  aa  they  were  bid,  an«l  ho  waa  liome  into  a 
mighty  fine  chamber,  into  the  which  the  lady  of  the  hoiiiie  her- 
aelf  conducted  him  :  and,  throwing  hentclf  Ufion  her  knees  liefore 
him,  ahe  apake  after  thia  fashion,  being  interprete<l,  *  Noble  sir,  I 
f)reacnt  unto  you  thia  houae,  and  all  that  ia  therein,  for  well  I 
know  it  ia  yours  by  right  of  war;  but  may  it  \h*  your  pleaaure 
to  Hpare  mo  my  honor  and  life,  and  thoM'of  two  young  daugb* 
tent  that  I  and  my  huaband  have,  who  are  reaily  for  marria^* 
The  giKMl  knight,  who  never  thought  wickedneaa,  replied  to  her, 
*  Madam,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  escape  from  the  wound  that 
I  have ;  but^  so  long  as  I  live«  to  you  and  your  daughters  shall 
1)0  clone  no  diapleaaare,  any  more  than  to  my  own  |>erson.  Only 
keep  them  in  your  chambera ;  let  them  not  be  aeen ;  and  I  at* 
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sure  you  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  house  who  would  take 
upon  himself  to  enter  any  place  against  your  will.' 

"  When  the  good  lady  heard  him  so  virtuously  speak,  she  was 
all  assured.  Afterwards,  he  prayed  her  to  give  instructions  to 
some  good  surgeon,  who  might  quickly  come  to  tend  him ; 
which  she  did,  and  herself  went  in  quest  of  him  with  one  of 
the  archers.  He,  having  arrived,  did  probe  the  good  knight's 
wound,  which  was  great  and  deep ;  howbeit  he  certified  him 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  death.  At  the  second  dressing 
came  to  see  him  the  Duke  of  Nemours'  surgeon,  called  Master 
Claude,  the  which  did  thenceforward  have  the  healing  of  him ; 
and  right  well  he  did  his  devoir,  in  such  sort  that  in  less  than  a 
month  he  was  ready  to  mount  a-horseback.  The  good  knight, 
when  he  was  dressed,  asked  his  hostess  where  her  husband  was ; 
and  the  good  lady,  all  in  tears,  said  to  him,  '  By  my  faith,  my 
lord,  I  know  not  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive ;  but  I  have  a 
shrewd  idea  that,  if  he  be  living,  he  will  be  in  a  large  monas- 
tery, where  he  hath  large  acquaintance.'  '  Lady,'  said  the  good 
knight,  '  have  him  fetched ;  and  I  will  send  in  quest  of  him  in 
such  sort  that  he  shall  have  no  harm.'  She  set  herself  to  inquire 
where  he  was,  and  found  him ;  then  were  sent  in  quest  of  him 
the  good  knight's  steward  and  two  archers,  who  brought  him 
away  in  safety;  and  on  his  arrival  he  had  joyous  cheer  (recep- 
tion) from  his  guest,  the  good  knight,  the  which  did  tell  him 
not  to  be  melancholic,  and  that  there  was  quartered  upon  him 
none  but  friends.  .  .  .  For  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  was  th'e 
good  knight  ill  of  his  wound,  without  leaving  his  couch.  One 
day  he  was  minded  to*  get  up,  and  he  walked  across  his  chamber, 
not  being  sure  whether  he  could  keep  his  legs ;  somewhat  weak 
he  found  himself;  but  the  great  heart  he  had  gave  him  not  leisure 
to  think  long  thereon.  He  sent  to  fetch  the  surgeon  who  had 
the  healing  of  him,  and  said  to  him,  '  My  friend,  tell  me,  I  pray 
you,  if  there  be  any  danger  in  setting  me  on  the  march ;  me- 
seems  that  I  am  well,  or  all  but  so ;  and  I  give  you  my  faith 
that,  in  my  judgment,  the  biding  will  henceforth  harm  me  more 
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than  mend  mc,  for  I  do  roan^elloiiKly  fret.*  The  good  knight** 
aervitore  had  already  tohi  the  surgeon  the  great  denire  he  hiid  to 
he  at  the  Iwttle,  for  every  day  he  had  newn  from  tlie  camp  of 
the  French,  how  that  tliey  weA  getting  nigh  the  SiuuiiunU,  and 
there  were  hopen  from  day  to  day  of  the  liattle,  which  would,  to 
hta  great  sorrow,  have  been  delivered  without  him.  Having 
knowledge  whereof,  and  al-w^  knowing  hi*  romplexion,  the  sur- 
geon said,  in  his  own  language,  •  .My  JonI,  your  wound  i.s  not  yet 
closed  up;  howl>eit,  inside  it  is  quite  heale<l.  Your  liar))er  shall 
■ee  to  dressing  you  this  once  more;  ami  providi^l  that  every- 
day, morning  and  evening,  he  put  ou  a  lit  tit*  piece  of  lint  and  a 
platHter  for  which  I  will  deliver  to  him  the  ointment,  it  will  not 
increase  your  hurt ;  and  there  is  no  danger,  for  the  worst  of  the 
wound  is  a-top,  and  will  not  touch  the  satldle  of  your  horse.* 
Whoso  had  given  him  ten  thousand  crowns,  the  goo<l  knight 
had  not  lieen  s^)  glad,  lie  ileterminetl  to  sc*t  out  in  two  days, 
commanding  his  i>eop!e  to  put  in  ortler  all  his  gear. 

**Tlie  lady  with  whom  he  lodginl,  who  hehi  herself  all  the 
while  his  prisoner,  together  with  her  huslHind  and  her  children, 
had  many  imaginings.  Thinking  to  henu'lf  that,  if  her  guest 
were  mindeil  to  treat  with  rigor  herself  and  her  hu^Uintl,  he 
might  get  out  of  them  ten  or  twelve  thousand  crowns,  for  they 
had  two  thousand  a  year,  she  made  up  her  mind  to  make  him 
^me  worthy  present ;  and  she  had  found  him  S4»  ginxl  a  man, 
and  of  so  gentle  a  heart,  tliat,  to  her  thinking,  he  would  Ih.*  gra- 
ciously content.  On  the  rooming  of  the  day  whereon  the  good 
knight  was  to  dislodge  after  dinner,  his  hostess,  with  one  of  her 
ser^'itors  carr}*ing  a  little  box  made  of  steel,  entered  his  cham- 
ber, where  she  found  that  he  was  resting  in  a  chair,  after  having 
walked  about  a  great  deal,  ao  as  continually,  little  by  little,  to 
try  his  leg.  She  threw  herself  upon  both  knees ;  but  inconti- 
nently he  raised  her  up,  and  would  never  suffer  her  to  speak  a 
word,  nntil  she  was  first  seated  beside  him.  She  began  her 
speech  in  this  manner :  *  My  lord,  the  grace  which  God  did  me, 
at  the  taking  of  this  town,  in  directing  you  to  this  our  house. 
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was  not  less  than  the  saving  to  me  of  my  husband's  life,  and  my 
own,  and  my  two  daughters',  together  with  their  honor,  which 
they  ought  to  hold  dearer  still.  And  more,  from  the  time  that 
you  arrived  here,  there  hath  not  been  done  to  me,  or  to  the 
least  of  my  people,  a  single  insult,  but  all  courtesy ;  and  there 
hath  not  been  taken  by  your  folks  of  the  goods  they  found 
here  the  value  of  a  farthing  without  paying  for  it.  My 
lord,  I  am  well  aware  that  my  husband,  and  I,  and  my 
dhildren,  and  all  of  this  household  are  your  prisoners,  for  to 
do  with  and  dispose  of  at  your  good  pleasure,  as  well  as  the 
goods  that  are  herein ;  but,  knowing  the  nobleness  of  your 
heart,  I  am  come  for  to  entreat  3^ou  right  humbly  that  it  may 
please  you  to  have  pity  upon  us,  extending  your  wonted  gen- 
erosity. Here  is  a  little  present  we  make  you ;  you  will  be 
pleased  to  take  it  in  good  part.'  Then  she  took  the  box  which 
the  servitor  was  holding,  and  opened  it  before  the  good  knight, 
who  saw  it  full  of  beautiful  ducats.  The  gentle  lord,  who 
never  in  his  life  made  any  case  of  money,  burst  out  laughing, 
and  said,  'Madam,  how  many  ducats  are  there  in  this  box?' 
The  poor  soul  was  afraid  that  he  was  angry  at  seeing  so  few, 
and  said  to  him,  '  M}^  lord,  there  are  but  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred ducats ;  but,  if  you  are  not  content,  we  will  find  a  larger 
sum.'  Then  said  he,  '  By  my  faith,  madam,  though  3^ou  should 
give  me  a  hundred  thousand  crowns,  you  would  not  do  so  well 
towards  me  as  you  have  done  by  the  good  cheer  I  have  had  here, 
and  the  kind  tendance  you  have  given  me ;  in  whatsoever  place 
I  may  happen  to  be,  you  will  have,  so  long  as  God  shall  grant 
me  life,  a  gentleman  at  your  bidding.  As  for  your  ducats,  I 
will  none  of  them ;  and  yet  I  tfiank  you ;  take  them  back  ;  all 
my  life  I  have  always  loved  people  much  better  than  crowns. 
And  think  not  in  any  wise  that  I  do  not  go  away  as  well  pleased 
with  you  as  if  this  town  were  at  your  disposal,  and  you  had 
given  it  to  me.' 

"  The  good  lady  was  much  astounded  at  finding  herself  put 
off.     '  My  lord,'  said  she,  '  I  should  feel  myself  forever  the  most 
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wretched  creiitare  in  the  world,  if  you  did  not  take  away  with 
you  to  small  a  prenent  an  I  make  you«  which  ia  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  courteny  you  have  nhouii  me  hiTct^iforis  and 
still  hhow  me  now  by  your  fp-eat  kindnesn.'  When  tin-  knight 
ssw  her  no  firm,  he  said  to  her,  *  Well,  then,  mmlam,  I  will  take 
it  for  love  of  you ;  hut  jf«»  an<l  fetch  me  your  two  datiglittTH,  for 
I  would  fain  hid  them  farewell.*  The  |>oor  wail,  who  thought 
heriH'lf  in  |inmdiM»,  now  that  her  present  wan  at  last  acceptetl, 
went  to  fetch  her  daughtern,  the  which  were  very  fair.  goo<|,  and 
well  i«ducat4*il,  and  hud  aflfonhtl  the  gcxMl  knight  much  |iaMtim? 
during  hiii  illne^w.  for  right  well  itMild  they  hing  and  play  on  the 
lute  and  Hpinet,  and  right  well  wt»rk  with  the  mMle.  They 
were  brought  l»efi»re  the  g«»<id  knight,  who,  whiUt  they  were 
attiring  themsiOveH,  luid  cnuiM-d  the  dueatjt  to  U-  place^l  in  thr(*e 
h>tA,  two  of  a  thou^and  eai^h,  and  the  other  of  five  hundre<l. 
Ttiey,  liaving  arrive<l.  would  Imve  f«illrn  on  their  kneen,  hut 
were  incontinently  raiMtl  up,  and  the  elder  of  tin-  two  U-gan  to 
nay,  •  .My  loni,  thene  two  po<ir  girK  to  whi>m  you  have  dtuie  no 
much  h<mor  an  to  guanl  them,  an*  come  to  tak**  leave  of  you, 
hnmhly  thanking  your  lonUhip  for  the  favor  tliry  have  receive<l, 
for  which,  having  nothing  elx*  in  their  {Miwer,  they  will  In*  for- 
ever bound  to  pray  (itkl  for  you.'  The  giMKl  knight,  half-wcej*- 
ing  to  see  so  much  Hweetneiw  and  humility  in  th4»H«>  two  fair 
inrU,  made  answer,  *  Dear  damoi'^'U,  you  have  <lone  w  hat  I 
ought  to  <lo;  that  lA,  thank  you  for  the  good  c<mipany  you  have 
made  me,  and  for  which  I  feel  myself  much  iM-hohlen  and 
bounden.  You  know  that  fighting  men  are  not  likely  to  be 
laden  with  prettj  tilings  for  to  preM*nt  to  ladi«*ii ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  am  sore  displeased  that  I  am  in  no  wise  well  provided  for 
making  you  such  present  as  I  am  bound  to  make.  Hcrt*  is  your 
lady-mother,  who  has  given  me  two  thousand  five  hundred 
ducats,  which  you  see  on  this  table ;  of  them  I  give  to  each  of 
you  a  thousand  towards  your  marriage ;  and  for  my  recompense, 
JOQ  shall,  an  if  it  please  you,  pray  God  for  me.*  He  put  the 
^noata  into  their  aprons,  whether  they  would  or  not ;  and  then. 
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turning  to  his  hostess,  he  said  to  her,  "Madam,  I  will  take 
these  five'  hundred  ducats  for  mine  own  profit,  to  distribute 
them  amongst  the  poor  sisterhoods  which  have  been  plundered  ; 
and  to  you  I  commit  the  charge  of  them,  for  you,  better  than 
any  other,  will  understand  where  there  is  need  thereof,  and 
thereupon  I  take  my  leave  of  you.'  Then  he  touched  them  all 
upon  the  hand,  after  the  Italian  manner,  and  they  fell  upon 
their  knees,  weeping  so  bitterly  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  were 
to  be  led  out  to  their  deaths.  Afterwards,  they  .withdrew  to 
their  chambers,  and  it  was  time  for  dinner.  After  dinner,  there 
was  little  sitting  ere  the  good  knight  called  for  the  horses ;  for 
much  he  longed  to  be  in  the  company  so  yearned  for  by  him, 
having  fine  fear  lest  the  battle  should  be  delivered  before  he 
was  there.  As  he  was  coming  out  of  his  chamber  to  mount 
a-horseback,  the  two  fair  daughters  of  the  house  came  down 
and  made  him,  each  of  them,  a  present  which  they  had  worked 
during  his  illness  ;  one  was  two  pretty  and  delicate  bracelets, 
made  of  beautiful  tresses  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  so  neatly 
that  it  was  a  marvel ;  the  other  was  a  purse  of  crimson  satin, 
worked  right  cunningly.  Greatly  did  he  thank  them,  saying 
that  the  present  came  from  hand  so  fair,  that  he  valued  it  at 
ten  thousand  crowns ;  and,  in  order  to  do  them  the  more  honor, 
he  had  the  bracelets  put  upon  his  arms,  and  he  put  the  purse 
in  his  sleeve,  assuring  them  that,  so  long  as  they  lasted,  he 
would  wear  them  for  love  of  the  givers." 

Bayard  had  good  reason  for  being  in  such  a  hurry  to  rejoin 
his  comrades-in-arms,  and  not  miss  the  battle  he  foresaw.  All 
w^ere  as  full  of  it  as  he  was.  After  the  capture  of  Brescia, 
Gaston  de  Foix  passed  seven  or  eight  days  more  there,  whilst 
Bayard  was  confined  by  his  wound  to  his  bed.  ''  The  prince 
went,  once  at  least,  every  day  to  see  the  good  knight,  the  which 
he  comforted  as  best  he  might,  and  often  said  to  him,  '  Hey  ! 
Sir  Bayard,  my  friend,  think  about  getting  cured,  for  well  I 
know  that  we  shall  have  to  give  the  Spaniards  battle  between 
this  and  a  month  ;  and,  if  so  it  should  be,  I  had  rather  have  lost 
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all  I  am  worth  than  not  have  you  there,  to  great  confidcnoe 
have  I  in  you.*  *  Believe  me,  my  lor<l,'  aniiwere<l  Bayard,  *  tluit 
if  KG  it  is  tliat  there  in  to  be  a  hattle,  I  would,  ait  well  for  the 
service  of  the  king  my  master  as  for  love  of  you  and  for  mine 
own  honor,  which  in  before  everything,  rather  liave  myself  car- 
ne<l  thither  in  a  litter  than  not  l>e  there  at  all.*  The  Duke  of 
Nemouni  made  him  a  load  uf  pretient/i  a^'cordin^  to  Uia  |)ower, 
and  one  day  nent  him  five  hundreil  crownn,  the  which  the  good 
knight  gave  to  the  two  archent  who  had  Ataid  with  him  when 
he  was  woundc*d.** 

Ix)uiH  XII.  was  as  im|>atient  t4)  have  the  Imttle  delivered  as 
Bayartl  was  to  Ix*  in  it.  lie  wrote,  time  after  time,  to  his 
nephew  (iaston  that  the  moment  Wiis  critical,  that  Km{HTor 
Maximilian  harlmred  a  design  t>f  recalling  the  five  thousand 
lanzknechts  he  had  sent  as  auxiliariej*  to  the  French  army,  and 
that  they  mut»t  Im?  ma<le  use  of  whilst  they  were  still  to  U*  hud; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  Kn^lnnd,  was 
preparing  for  an  invasion  of  Fninre,  and  so  was  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Sfiain,  in  the  south  :  a  vict4)r)'  in  the  field  was  indiH|>en- 
sable  to  baflle  all  these  hostile  plans.  It  was  l/ouis  Xll.'s  mania 
to  direct,  from  Paris  or  from  Lyons,  the  war  which  he  was 
making  at  a  distance,  and  to  regulate  its  movements  as  well  as 
its  expenses.  The  Florentine  amlMisMador,  Pandnlfuii,  was 
struck  with  the  |>erilousness  of  this  mania ;  and  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boise  was  no  longer  by  to  oppose  it.  Gaston  de  h\nx  asked  for 
nothing  better  than  to  act  witli  vigor.  lie  set  out  to  march  on 
Ravenna,  in  hopes  that  by  laying  siege  to  this  im|>ortant  place 
he  would  force  a  battle  upon  the  Spanish  army,  which  sought 
to  avoid  it.  There  was  a  current  rumor  in  Italy  that  this  army, 
much  reduced  in  numbers  and  coole<l  in  ardor,  would  not  hold 
its  own  against  the  French  if  it  encountered  them.  Some  weeks 
previously,  after  the  siege  of  Ik>logna  hati  been  raised  by  the 
Spaniards,  there  were  distributed  about  at  Rome  little  bits  of 
paper  having  on  them,  *'  If  anybody  knows  where  the  Spanish 
army  hsppens  to  be,  let  him  inform  the  sacristan  of  peace ;  ha 
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shall  receive  as  reward  a  lump  of  cheese."  Gaston  de  Foix 
arrived  on  the  8th  of  April,  1512,  before  Ravenna.  He  there 
learned  that,  on  the  9th  of  March,  the  ambassador  of  France 
had  been  sent  away  from  London  by  Henry  VIH.  Another 
hint  came  to  him  from  his  own  camp.  A  German  captain, 
named  Jacob,  went  and  told  Chevalier  Bayard,  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  a  friendship,  "  that  the  emperor  had  sent  orders 
to  the  captain  of  the  lanzknechts  that  they  were  to  withdraw 
incontinently  on  seeing  his  letter,  and  that  they  were  not  to 
fight  the  Spaniards  :  '  As  for  me,'  said  he,  '  I  have  taken  oath 
to  the  King  of  France,  and  I  have  his  pay  ;  if  I  were  to  die 
a  hundred  thousand  deaths,  I  would  not  do  this  wickedness 
of  not  fighting;  but  there  must  be  haste.'  The  good  knight, 
who  well  knew  the  gentle  heart  of  Captain  Jacob,  commended 
him  marvellously,  and  said  to  him,  by  the  mouth  of  his  inter- 
preter, '  My  dear  comrade  and  friend,  never  did  your  heart 
imagine  wickedness.  Here  is  my  lord  of  Nemours,  who  has 
ordered  to  his  quarters  all  the  captains,  to  hold  a  council ;  go 
we  thither,  you  and  I,  and  we  will  show  him  privately  what 
you  have  told  me.'  '  It  is  well  thought  on,'  said  Captain  Ja- 
cob :  '  go  we  thither.'  So  they  went  thither.  There  were  dis- 
sensions at  the  council :  some  said  that  they  had  three  or 
four  rivers  to  cross ;  that  everybody  was  against  them,  the 
pope,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss  ;  that 
the  emperor  was  anything  but  certain,  and  that  the  best  thing 
would  be  to  temporize :  others  said  that  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  fight  or  die  of  hunger  like  good-for-noughts  and  cow- 
ards. The  good  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  had  already  spoken 
with  the  good  knight  and  with  Captain  Jacob,  desired  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  former,  the  which  said,  '  My  lord,  the  longer 
we  sojourn,  the  more  miserable  too  will  become  our  plight,  for 
our  men  have  no  victual,  and  our  horses  must  needs  live  on 
what  the  willows  shoot  forth  at  the  present  time.  Besides, 
you  know  that  the  king  our  master  is  writing  to  you  every  day 
to  give  battle,  and  that  in  your  hands  rests,  not  only  the  safety 
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of  his  duchy  of  Milan,  but  also  all  hin  dominion  of  France, 
teeing  the  enemies  he  haM  to-day.  Wherefore,  as  for  me,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  we  ou^ht  to  give  Imttle,  uml  proceed  to  it 
discreetly,  for  we  have  to  do  with  cunning  folks  and  good 
fighters.  That  tliere  is  peril  in  it  is  true  ;  but  one  thing  gives 
me  comfort :  the  Spaniards  for  a  year  i>ast  have,  in  this  Ito- 
magna,  been  always  living  like  fish  in  the  water,  and  are  fat 
and  full-fed  ;  our  men  liavc  liad  and  htill  have  great  lock  of 
victual,  whereby  I  hey  will  have  longer  breath,  and  we  liavc 
no  need  of  ought  else,  for  whcjso  fights  the  longest,  to  him  will 
remain  the  field.*  '*  The  leaders  nf  note  in  the  army  sided 
with  the  g»MHl  knight,  ••  and  notice  thereof  was  at  once  given 
to  all  the  captains  of  hopKc  and  fiMit." 

The  battle  took  place  on  the  next  ilay  but  one,  April  11. 
'*The  gentle  Duke  of  Nemoum  wt  out  pretty  early  fnmi  his 
quarters,  annetl  at  all  itointji.  As  he  went  forth  he  liMikctl  at 
the  sun,  already  risen,  which  was  mighty  re^l.  •  I^xik,  my 
Innls,  how  red  the  sun  is,'  said  he  to  the  c<»ni|»Any  aliout  him. 
There  was  there  a  gentleman  wlicmi  he  loved  excee<lingly,  a 
right  gentle  comrade,  whtitio  name  was  llauUiuidiii,  the  which 
replied,  *Know  you,  pmy,  what  that  means,  my  lonl  ?  To- 
day will  die  some  prince  or  great  captain :  it  must  needs  l>e 
you  or  the  Spanish  viceroy.*  Tlie  Duke  of  Nemours  burst  out 
a-laughing  at  this  speech,  and  went  on  as  far  as  the  bridge  to 
finish  the  passing-in-review  of  his  army,  which  was  showing 
mani'cllous  diligence.**  As  he  was  converging  with  HayanI, 
who  had  come  in  search  of  him,  they  noticetl  not  for  from  them 
a  troop  of  twenty  or  thirty  SpanUh  gentlemen,  all  mounted, 
amongst  whom  was  Captain  Pedro  de  Pax,  leader  of  all  their 
jennettiers  [light  cavalr)',  mounted  on  Sfuinish  horses  called 
yemnfts],  **  The  good  knight  advanced  twenty  or  thirty  paces 
and  saluted  them,  saying,  *  Gentlemen,  you  are  diverting  your- 
■elvea,  as  we  are,  whilst  waiting  for  the  regular  game  to  begin  ; 
I  praj  you  let  there  be  no  firing  of  arquebuses  on  your  side, 
and  there  shall  be  no  firing  at  you  on  ours.* "    The  ooorteay  wm 
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reciprocated.  "  Sir  Bayard,"  asked  Don  Pedro  de  Paz,  *'  who 
is  yon  lord  in  such  goodly  array,  and  to  whom  your  folks  show 
so  much  honor?"  "It  is  our  chief,  the  Duke  of  Nemours," 
answered  Bayard  ;  "  nephew  of  our  prince,  and  brother  of  your 
queen."  [Germaine  de  Foix,  Gaston  de  Foix's  sister,  had  mar- 
ried, as  his  second  wife,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic]  Hardly  had 
he  finished  speaking,  when  Captain  Pedro  de  Paz  and  all  those 
who  were  with  him  dismounted  and  addressed  the  noble  prince 
in  these  words:  "Sir,  save  the  honor  and  service  due  to  the 
king  our  master,  we  declare  to  you  that  we  are,  and  wish  for- 
ever to  remain,  your  servants."  The  Duke  of  Nemours  thanked 
them  gallantly  for  their  gallant  homage,  and,  after  a  short, 
chivalrous  exchange  of  conversation,  they  went,  respectively, 
to  their  own  posts.  The  artillery  began  by  causing  great 
havoc  on  both  sides.  "  'Od's  bodj^,"  said  a  Spanish  captain 
shut  up  in  a  fort  which  the  French  were  attacking,  and  which 
he  had  been  charged  to  defend,  "  we  are  being  killed  here  by 
bolts  that  fall  from  heaven;  go  we  and  fight  with  men ;  "  and 
he  sallied  from  the  fort  with  all  his  people,  to  go  and  take  part 
in  the  general  battle.  "  Since  God  created  heaven  and  earth," 
says  the  Loyal  Serviteur  of  Bayard,  "  was  never  seen  a  more 
cruel  and  rough  assault  than  that  which  French  and  Spaniards 
made  upon  one  another,  and  for  more  than  a  long  half  hour 
lasted  this  fight.  They  rested  before  one  another's  eyes  to 
recover  their  breath  ;  then  they  let  down  their  vizors  and  so 
began  all  over  again,  shouting,  France!  and  Spain!  the  most 
imperiously  in  the  world.  At  last  the  Spaniards  were  utterly 
broken,  and  constrained  to  abandon  their  camp,  whereon,  and 
between  two  ditches,  died  three  or  four  hundred  men-at-arms. 
Every  •  one  w^ould  fain  have  set  out  in  pursuit;  but  the  good 
knight  said  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  was  all  covered  with 
blood  and  brains  from  one  of  his  men-at-arms,  that  had  been 
carried  ofp  by  a  cannon-ball,  '  My  lord,  are  you  wounded  ? ' 
*  No,'  said  the  duke,  '  but  I  have  wounded  a  many  others.' 
'  Now,  God  be  praised ! '  said  Bayard ;  '  you  have  gained  the 
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battle*  and  abide  thU  day  tbe  most  honored  prince  in  the 
world ;  but  pitoh  not  farther  forward ;  rvoM^omble  your  mcn- 
at-arm!i  in  thi«  Hfrnt  ;  let  none  M)t  on  to  pillage  yet,  for  it  [»  not 
time;  Captain  I#oui«  d*An»  and  I  are  off  after  them*  fugitiveti 
that  tliey  may  not  retire  behind  their  foot ;  but  utir  not,  for 
any  man  living,  from  here,  unletw  (^aptain  Iaui'ia  d'Aru  or  I 
come  hither  to  fetch  you.'  **  The  Duke  of  Nt-niourH  pn>mi»ed  ; 
but  whiUt  ho  was  biding  on  hU  ground,  awaiting  Bavanrn  re- 
turn,  he  said  to  the  Baron  du  rhimuy,  —  *'  an  h(»neHt  gentleman 
who  had  knowlwlge,"  says  Fleurangcs,  **  of  thingit  to  come, 
and  who,  U'fore  the  battle,  had  announce<l  to  (iojiton  that  he 
would  gain  it,  but  he  would  Ik«  in  danger  of  lH*ing  left  there  if 
God  did  not  do  him  grace,  —  •  Well,  Sir  lX)tartl,  am  I  left  there, 
as  you  said  ?  Here  I  am  still.*  '  Sir,  it  is  not  all  over  yet,* 
answered  (*himay  ;  whereupon  there  arrivetl  an  archer,  who 
came  and  miid  to  the  duke,  *  My  lonl,  yonder  1m*  two  thousand 
SpaniartLs  who  are  g(un^  off  all  onlerly  along  the  causeway.* 
*  Corters'  luiid  (taston,  *  I  cannot  suffer  that ;  whoso  loves  roe, 
follow  m«*.*  Ami  resuming  bin  arms  he  pusheil  forwanl.  '  Wait 
for  your  men,*  said  Sire  de  I^utrin:  to  him;  but  (io^ton  t<M>k 
no  heetl,  and  followed  by  only  twenty  or  thirty  men-at-anns, 
be  threw  himself  u|»on  tho«M)  retreating  troo|Mi.**  lie  was  imme- 
diately surniunded,  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  defcnditig  him- 
ielf  all  the  while,  **  like  Roland  at  Roncesvalles,'*  say  the  chron- 
iclers, he  fell  pierced  with  wounds.  **  Do  not  kill  him,**shoute4l 
Lauirec ;  **it  is  the  brother  of  your  queen.**  Lautrec  himself 
waa  io  leverely  handled  and  wounded  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
dead.  Gaston  really  was,  though  the  news  spread  but  slowly. 
Bayard,  returning  with  his  comrades  from  pursuing  the  fugi- 
tires,  met  on  his  roail  the  Spanish  force  that  Gaston  had  so 
rashly  attacked,  and  that  continued  to  retire  in  good  order. 
'Bayard  was  all  but  cnarging  them,  when  a  Spanish  captain 
eame  out  of  the  ranks  and  said  to  him,  in  his  own  language, 
••  Wbat  would  you  do,  air  ?  You  are  not  powerful  enough  to 
beat  ua  ;  you  have  won  the  battle^  let  the  honor  thereof  suflBoa 
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you,  and  let  us  go  with  our  lives,  for  by  God's  will  are  we 
escaped."  Bayard  felt  that  the  Spaniard  spoke  truly ;  he  had 
but  a  handful  of  men  with  him,  and  his  own  horse  could  not 
carry  him  any  longer :  the  Spaniards  opened  their  ranks,  and  he 
passed  through  the  middle  of  them  and  let  them  go.  "  'Las !  " 
says  his  Loyal  Serviteur^  *'  he  knew  not  that  the  good  Duke  of 
Nemours  was  dead,  or  that  those  yonder  were  they  who  had 
slain  him  ;  he  had  died  ten  thousand  deaths  but  he  would  have 
avenged  him,  if  he  had  known  it."  . 

When  the  fatal  news  was  known,  the  consternation  and  grief 
were  pr6found.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Gaston  de  Foix 
had  in  less  than  six  months  won  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  the  army,  of  the  king,  and  of  France.  It  Avas  one  of  those 
sudden  and  undisputed  reputations  which  seem  to  mark  out 
men  for  the  highest  destinies.  **  I  would  fain,"  said  Louis 
XII.,  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  *'  have  no  longer  an  inch  of 
land  in  Italy,  and  be  able  at  that  pricS  to  bring  back  to  life  my 
nephew  Gaston  and  all  the  gallants  who  perished  with  him. 
God  keep  us  from  often  gaining  such  victories  !  "  "  In  the 
battle  of  Ravenna,"  says  Guicciardini,  "fell  at  least  ten  thou- 
sand men,  a  third  of  them  French,  and  two  thirds  their  ene- 
mies ;  but  in  respect  of  chosen  men  and  men  of  renown  the 
loss  of  the  victors  was  by  much  the  greater,  and  the  loss  of  Gas- 
ton de  Foix  alone  surpassed  all  the  others  put  together ;  w4th 
him  went  all  the  vigor  and  furious  onset  of  the  French  army." 
La  Palisse,  a  warrior  valiant  and  honored,  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  this  victorious  army  ;  but  under  pressure  of  repeated 
attacks  from  the  Spaniards,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Swiss,  he 
gave  up  first  the  Romagna,  then  Milanes,  withdrew  from  place 
to  place,  and  ended  by  falling  back  on  Piedmont.  Julius  II. 
won  back  all  he  had  won  and  lost.  Maximilian  Sforza,  son 
of  Ludovic  the  Moor,  after  twelve  years  of  exile  in  Germany, 
returned  to  Milan  to  resume  possession  of  his  father's  duchy. 
By  the  end  of  June,   1512.  less  than  three  months  after  the 
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rioXoTj  of  RAveniui,  the  domiiiatioti  of  the  French  had  tliaap- 
poarecl  from  Italy. 

Ix>uii«  XII.  liod,  itidctHl^  aomething  elite  to  do  l>eftidoii  crotMinj; 
the  Al|Mi  to  go  to  the  prot«M'tion  of  such  pn^carioiLH  coikjuchLa. 
Into  Fraiici*  \iM*\f  war  wax  a)>out  to  make  its  way ;  it  wan  hU 
own  kingdom  and  hin  own  rotintry  that  he  had  to  drfoiid.  In 
rain,  aftvr  the*  death  of  ImiIn-Uu  of  (*a»tili*.  had  he  married  Um 
niocv,  (iermnine  do  Foix,  to  Fenlinand  the  C'athohe.  whiUt 
giving  np  to  him  all  pn*tonjUonA  to  the  kiNgdom  of  Nnplen.  In 
1612  Ferdinand  invadeil  Navarre,  t<N>k  |HniM»AHion  «>f  the  SiuinUh 
portion  of  that  little  kingdom,  and  tlience  threat<*hiil  (taseony. 
Henry  VIII.,  King  f»f  Kngland,  M*nt  him  a  lleet,  uhirh  did  not 
withdraw  until  after  it  had  apiN-are*!  U*f«ire  Bayonne  and 
thrown  the  iMMith-wpHt  of  France  int«i  a  Ktate  of  alarm.  In  the 
north,  Henry  VIII.  continue<l  hii<  prt^paratioiifi  fi»r  an  ex|KHlititin 
inU^  France,  ohtaineil  fmm  hi?*  Parliament  Kul»^idie<4  for  that 
purfMiKo,  and  concerted  piaiui  with  Km]»4Tor  Maximilian,  who 
renounce<l  hin  dtmhtful  neutrality  and  engag<^l  himM*lf  at  laKt 
in  the  //<'/y  l^rtiju^.  Ix)ui)t  XII.  had  in  (lermany  an  enemy  as 
ttmltmA  almoKt  ait  Julius  II.  waa  in  Italy  :  .Maximilian's  daugh- 
ter, I*rince«  Marguerite  of  Austria,  had  never  f«ir>jiven  Franco 
or  ita  king,  whether  he  were  calle<l  (*tuirli^  VIII.  or  I^ouin  XII., 
the  treatment  nhe  had  received  from  that  court,  when,  after 
luiTing  iH'en  kept  there  and  brought  up  for  eight  yearn  to 
beooroo  Queen  of  France,  aho  had  l>een  M*nt  away  and  handed 
back  to  her  father,  to  make  way  for  Anne  of  Brittany.  She 
waa  ruler  of  the  Ix)w  Countriea,  active,  able,  full  of  jMiaaioD, 
and  in  continual  coirespondenoe  with  her  father,  the  emfHiror, 
OYer  whom  »he  exerciaed  a  great  deal  of  influence:  [This  cor- 
respondence was  publishe<i  in  1839,  by  the  SocUU  de  CHUtoire 
it  Franet  (2  vols.  8to.),  from  the  originaU,  which  exist  in  the 
•rchiTea  of  Lille.]  The  Swiea,  on  their  side,  continuing  to 
■mart  under  the  contemptuous  laoffuaga  which  Louis  bad  im- 
pmdently  applied  to  them^  becama  more  and  more  pronounced 
against    him,  rudelj   '^fmifrH   Louis   de    la   Tr^*moille,   vhc 
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attempted  to  negotiate  with  them,  re-established  Maximilian 
Sforza  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  haughtily  styled  themselves 
"  vanquishers  of  kings  and  defenders  of  the  hcAy  Roman 
Church."  Arid  the  Roman  Church  made  a  good  defender  of 
herself.  Julius  II.  had  convoked  at  Rome,  at  St.  John  Late- 
ran,  a  council,  which  met  on  the  3d  of  May,  1512,  and  in  pres- 
ence of  which  the  council  of  Pisa  and  Milan,  after  an  attempt 
at  removing  to  Lyons,  vanished  away  like  a  phantom.  Every- 
where things  were  turning  out  according  to  the  wishes  and  for 
the  profit  of  the  pope  ;  and  France  and  her  king  were  reduced 
to  defending  themselves  on  their  own  soil  against  a  coalition 
of  all  their  great  neighbors. 

"  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes."  Not  a  step  can  be  made 
in  history  without  meeting  with  some  corroboration  of  that 
modest,  pious,  grand  truth.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1513, 
ten  months  since  Gaston  de  Foix,  the  victor  of  Ravenna,  had 
perished  in  the  hour  of  his  victory.  Pope  Julius  II.  died  at 
Rome  at  the  very  moment  when  he  seemed  invited  to  enjoy 
all  the  triumph  of  his  policy.  He  died  without  bluster  and 
without  (disquietude,  disavowing  nought  of  his  past  life,  and 
relinquishing  none  of  his  designs  as  to  the  future.  He  had  been 
.mpassioned  and  skilful  in  the  employment  of  moral  force, 
thereby  alone  he  could  become  master  of  material  forces  ;  a 
/are  order  of  genius,  and  one  which  never  lacks  grandeur,  even 
when  the  man  who  possesses  it  abuses  it.  His  constant  thought 
was  how  he  might  free  Italy  from  the  barbarians;  and  he 
liked  to  hear  himself  called  by  the  name  of  liberator,  which 
was  commonly  given  him.  One  day  the  outspoken  Cardinal 
Grimani  said  to  him  that,  nevertheless,  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  portions  of  Italy,  was  still  under 
the  foreign  yoke  ;  whereupon  Julius  II.,  brandishing  the  staff 
on  which  he  was  leaning,  said,  wrathfuUy,  "  Assuredly,  if 
Heaven  had  not  otherwise  ordained,  the  Neapolitans  too  would 
have  shaken  off  the  yoke  which  lies  heavy  on  them."  Guicciar- 
dini  has  summed  up,  with   equal  justice  and  sound  judgment, 
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the  nrincipa]  traiU  of  his  chararter :  **  Ho  weh  a  prince,**  sayt 
the  historian,  **  of  incalnilalile  courage  and  firmncHM ;  full  of 
bonndleM  imagininpt  which  wouhl  have  brought  him  headlong 
to  ruin  if  the  rcupert  (>ome  to  the  Church,  the  diiwenmon«  of 
prinoes  and  the  conditions  of  the  timen,  far  more  than  hin  own 
moderation  ami  prudence,  had  not  HUpix)rte<l  him  ;  he  would 
have  been  worthy  of  higher  glory  had  he  (>een  a  laic  prince,  or 
had  it  been  in  order  to  elevate  the  Church  in  itpiritual  nuik  und 
by  pn>ceji8eH  of  pence  that  he  put  in  practice  the  diligence  and 
leal  he  diHplayed  for  the  puqione  of  augmenting  liin  tcmjioral 
greatncAs  by  the  artj*  of  war.  Nevertheleiw  he  ha.H  left,  a)»ove 
all  hijt  pnnleceiwoni,  a  memory  full  of  fame  ami  honor,  e)(|»eciany 
amongHt  thoi*t»  men  who  An  no  longer  call  things  by  their  right 
names  or  nppreeiate  them  at  their  true  value,  and  who  think  that 
it  lA  the  duty  of  the  so vereign-fM)!! tiffs  to  e\ten<l,  by  means  of 
Arms  and  the  blood  of  Christians,  the  jHtwer  of  the  Holy  See 
rather  than  to  wear  themselvea  out  in  setting  giMnl  examplcK  of 
a  Christian's  life  and  in  reforming  manners  ami  eust^mis  |MTni- 
cious  to  the  salvation  of  souls  —  that  aim  nf  aims  for  wliieh 
they  assert  that  Christ  has  api>ointe<l  them  Iliji  vicar^  on 
earth.- 

The  death  of  Julius  11.  s<H*me<l  to  Ixiuis  XII.  a  fav«»rablo 
opportunity  for  once  more  setting  foot  in  Italy,  and  recovering 
•I  least  that  which  he  regarded]  as  his  hcri-<litary  rights  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  Ho  commissioned  Ix»uis  de  la  Tr<^moille  to 
go  and  renew  the  conquest ;  and,  whilst  thus  rco|»ening  the 
Italian  war,  he  commenced  negotiations  with  certain  of  the 
ooalitionists  of  the  Ilof^f  League^  in  the  hope  of  causing  division 
•mongst  them,  or  oven  of  attracting  some  one  of  them  to  himself. 
He  knew  that  the  Venetians  were  dissatisfied  and  disquieted 
about  their  allies,  especially  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  new 
Duke  of  Milan  Maximilian  Sforza,  and  the  Swiss.  He  had 
little  difficulty  in  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the  Venetian 
senate ;  and,  on  the  14th  of  May,  1513,  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
re  and  defensiTe,  was  signed  at  Blois  between  the  King 
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of  France  and  the  republic  of  Venice.  Louis  hoped  also  to 
find  at  Rome  in  the  new  pope,  Leo  X.  [Cardinal  John  de' 
Medici,  elected  pope  March  11,  1513],  favorable  inclinations; 
but  they  were  at  first  very  ambiguously  and  reservedly  mani- 
fested. As  a  Florentine,  Leo  X.  had  a  leaning  towards  France ; 
but  as  pope,  he  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish  or  disavow  the 
policy  of  Julius  II.  as  to  the  independence  of  Italy  in  respect 
of  any  foreign  sovereign,  and  as  to  the  extension  of  the  power 
of  the  Holy  See ;  and  he  wanted  time  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
infuse  into  his  relations  with  Louis  XII.  good-will  instead  of 
his  predecessor's  impassioned  hostility.  Louis  had  not,  and 
could  not  have,  any  confidence  in  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  ;  but 
he  knew  him  to  be  as  prudent  as  he  \vas  rascally,  and  he  con- 
cluded with  him  at  Orthez,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1513,  a  year's 
truce,  which  Ferdinand  took  great  care  not  to  make  known  to 
his  allies,  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England,  and  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  the  former  of  whom  was  very  hot-tempered,  and 
the  latter  very  deeply  involved,  through  his  daughter  Marguerite 
of  Austria,  in  the  warlike  league  against  France.  "  Madam  " 
[the  name  given  to  Marguerite  as  ruler  of  the  Low  Countries], 
wrote  the  Florentine  minister  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  "  asks  for 
nought  but  war  against  the  Most  Christian  king ;  she  thinks  of 
nought  but  keeping  up  and  fanning  the  kindled  fire,  and  she 
has  all  the  game  in  her  hands,  for  the  King  of  England  and  the 
emperor  have  full  confidence  in  her,  and  she  does  with  them 
just  as  she  pleases."  This  was  all  that  was  gained  during  the 
year  of  Julius  II. 's  death  by  Louis  XII.'s  attempts  to  break  up 
or  weaken  the  coalition  against  France ;  and  these  feeble 
diplomatic  advantages  were  soon  nullified  by  the  unsuccess 
of  the  French  expedition  in  Milaness.  Louis  de  la  Tr^moille 
had  once  more  entered  it  with  a  strong  army ;  but  he  was  on 
bad  terms  with  his  principal  lieutenant,  John  James  Trivulzio, 
over  whom  he  had  not  the  authority  wielded  by  the  young  and 
brilliant  Gaston  de  Foix  ;  the  French  were  close  to  Novara,  the 
siege  of  which  they  were  about  to  commence ;  they  heard  that 
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a  body  of  Switt  was  advancing  to  enter  the  place  ;  La  Tn-moille 
sliifted  hia  potfitiou  to  oppose  them,  and  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1613,  he  told  all  bin  captainn  in  the  evening  that ''  they  might 
go  to  their  iUeeping-<|iiurtrrM  and  make  good  cheer,  for  the 
Swua  were  not  yet  ready  to  fight,  not  having  all  their  men 
anembled  ;  **  but  early  next  moniing  the  Swin  attackeil  the 
French  camp.  ^*  La  Tr<*mui!lc  hail  hardly  time  to  n»v,  and,  with 
half  hiii  armor  on,  mount  hiii  lior»e  ;  the  Swias  outiMJttta  and 
thooe  of  the  French  were  alreaily  at  work  |>ell-mcll  over  a^mtt 
hia  quarters.**  The  Imttle  wan  hot  and  bravely  contetttcnl  on 
both  liideH :  but  the  Swim  by  a  vigun>uji  eflfort  got  {)Oiiiiet«iiun  of 
the  French  artiller)*,  and  turned  it  ogainnt  the  infantr}'  of  the* 
lansknechto,  which  waa  driven  in  and  broken.  The  French 
army  abandoned  the  luego  of  Novaro,  and  put  ititelf  in  retreat, 
finit  of  all  on  Verccil,  a  town  of  Pie<lmont,  and  then  on  France 
itaelf.  **  And  I  do  anure  you,**  mva  MeuningoA,  an  eye-witnesa 
and  partaker  in  the  battle,  *'  that  there  wan  great  nee<l  of  it  ; 
of  the  men-at-amu  there  were  but  few  lo«t^  or  of  the  French 
foot ;  which  turned  out  a  marvelloua  good  thing  for  the  king 
and  the  kingdom,  for  they  found  him  verb*  much  embroiletl  with 
the  Hnglijth  and  other  nations.**  War  between  France  and 
England  had  recommenced  at  sea  in  151*2:  two  iquadromi,  one 
French,  of  twenty  tail,  and  the  other  English,  of  more  than 
forty,  met  on  the  10th  of  AugtLnt  Honiewhere  off  the  iitland  of 
Uobont :  a  brave  Breton,  Admiral  IIcrv<(  Primoguet,  aboard  of 
**  the  great  ship  of  the  Queen  of  France,**  named  the  CordelUrt^ 
commanded  the  French  ac|uadron,  and  Sir  Thomas  Knyvet,  a 
young  sailor  ^*  of  more  bravery  than  experience,**  according  to 
the  historians  of  his  own  country,  commanded,  on  board  of  a 
vessel  named  the  Re^nt^  the  English  squadron.  The  two 
•dminds*  vesseb  engaged  in  a  deadly  duel ;  but  the  French 
admiral,  finding  himself  surrounded  by  superior  forces,  threw 
^  gnppling-iroDS  on  to  the  English  Tessel,  and,  rather  than 
mrrender,  sal  lira  to  the  two  admirals*  abipa,  which  blew  up  at 
the  same  time»  together  with  their  crews  of  two  thomaiid  meik 
VOL.  in.  47 
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The  sight  of  heroism  and  death  has  a  powerful  effect  upon  men, 
and  sometimes  suspends  their  quarrels.  The  English  squadron 
went  out  again  to  sea,  and  the  French  went  back  to  Brest. 
Next  year  the  struggle  recommenced,  but  on  land,  and  with 
nothing  so  striking.  An  English  army  started  from  Calais, 
and  went  and  blockaded,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1513,  the 
fortress  of  Therouanne  in  Artois.  It  was  a  fortnight  afterwards 
before  Henry  VIII.  himself  quitted  Calais,  where  festivities 
and  tournaments  had  detained  him  too  long  for  what  he  had  in 
hand,  and  set  out  on  the  march  with  twelve  thousand  foot  to  go 
and  join  his  army  before  Therouanne.  He  met  on  his  road, 
near  Tournehem,  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  French  men-at- 
arms  with  their  followers  a-horseback,  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
Bayard.  Sire  de  Piennes,  governor  of  Picardy,  was  in  command 
of  them.  "  My  lord,"  said  Bayard  to  him,  "  let  us  charge 
them  :  no  harm  can  come  of  it  to  us,  or  very  little  ;  if,  at  the  first 
charge,  we  make  an  opening  in  them,  they  are  broken ;  if  they 
repulse  us,  we  shall  still  get  away  ;  they  are  on  foot  and  we 
a-horseback ;  "  and  ''  nearly  all  the  French  were  of  this  opin- 
ion," continues  the  chronicler ;  '*  but  Sire  de  Piennes  said, 
'  Gentlemen,  I  have  orders,  on  my  life,  from  the  king  our 
master,  to  risk  nothing,  but  only  hold  his  country.  Do  as  you 
please  ;  for  my  part  I  shall  not  consent  thereto.*  Thus  was 
this  matter  stayed ;  and  the  King  of  England  passed  with  his 
band  under  the  noses  of  the  French."  Henry  VIII.  arrived 
quietly  with  his  army  before  Therouanne,  the  garrison  of  which 
defended  itself  valiantly,  though  short  of  provisions.  Louis  XIT. 
sent  orders  to  Sire  de  Piennes  to  re  victual  Therouanne  "  at  any 
price."  The  French  men-at-arms,  to  the  number  of  fourteen 
hundred  lances,  at  whose  head  marched  La  Palisse,  Bayard,  the 
Duke  de  Longueville,  grandson  of  the  great  Dunois,  and  Sire  de 
Piennes  himself,  set  out  on  the  16th  of  August  to  go  and  make, 
from  the  direction  of  Guinegate,  a  sham  attack  upon  the  English 
camp,  whilst  eight  hundred  Albanian  light  cavalry  were  to  burst, 
from  another  direction,  upon  the  enemies'  lines,  cut  their  way 
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through  at  a  gallop,  penetrate  to  the  very  foMea  of  the  fortreaa, 
Miitl  throw  into  them  munitions  of  war  and  of  the  stomach,  hung 
to  their  horses*  necks.  The  Albaniaiui  carrie<l  out  their  orders 
successfully.  The  French  men-at-arms,  after  Imving  skirmishe<l 
for  some  time  with  the  cavalry  of  Henry  VIII.  and  .Maximiliiin, 
hegan  to  fall  liack  a  little  carelessly  and  in  some  disorder  towiirds 
their  own  camp,  when  they  |K?rceived  two  large  masses  of  in- 
fantr)'  and  artiller)*,  English  and  (terman,  pre|)aring  to  cutoff 
their  retreat.  Surprise  leti  to  confusion  ;  the  confusion  took  the 
form  of  panic ;  the  French  men-at-arms  hnike  into  u  gallop,  and, 
dispersing  in  all  directioni.,  thought  of  nothing  but  n*gaining 
the  main  body  and  the  camp  at  Hlung}*.  lliis  sudden  rout  of 
so  many  gallants  received  the  sorry  name  of  the  affair  of  t/mrf, 
for  spun  did  more  service  thou  the  swonl.  Many  a  chosen 
captain,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  Sire  de  la  TaliMie,  and 
Hayard,  whiUt  trying  to  rally  the  fugitives,  were  taken  by  the 
enemy.  Hmjieror  .Maximilian,  who  had  arrived  at  the  Knglish 
camp  three  or  four  days  before  the  affair,  was  of  opinion  that 
the  allies  should  march  straight  u|M>n  the  Frenth  camp,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  fMinic  and  disortler;  but  **  llenr)*  VIII.  and 
his  lords  did  not  agree  with  him.**  Tliey  contentcHl  themselves 
with  preaaingon  the  siege  of  Th^rouanne,  which  capitulated  on 
the  22d  of  August,  for  want  of  provisions.  The  garrison  was 
allowed  to  go  free,  **  the  men-at-arms  with  lance  on  thigh  and 
the  foot  with  pike  on  shoulder,  with  their  harness  and  all  that 
they  could  carry.**  But,  in  spite  of  an  article  in  the  capitula- 
tion, the  town  was  completely  dismantled  and  burnt ;  and,  by 
the  advice  of  Empeior  Maximilian,  Henry  VIII.  made  all  haste 
to  go  and  lay  siege  to  Tournai,  a  French  fortress  l»ctwecn 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  the  capture  of  wliich  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  Low  Countries  and  to  Marguerite  of  Austria, 
their  ruler. 

On  hearing  theae  sad  tidings,  Louis  XIL,  though  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  gout,  had  himself  moved  in  a  litter  from  Paris  to 
Amiens,  and  ordered  Prince  Francis  of  Angoul^me,  heir  to  the 
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throne,  to  go  and  take  command  of  the  army,  march  it  back 
to  the  defensive  line  of  the  Sorame,  and  send  a  garrison  to 
Tournai.  It  was  one  of  that  town's  privileges  to  have  no 
garrison ;  and  the  inhabitants  were  unwilling  to  admit  one, 
saying  that  ^*  Tournai  never  had  turned  and  never  would  turn 
tail ;  and,  if  the  English  came,  they  would  find  some  one  to 
talk  to  them."  *'  Howbeit,"  says  Fleuranges,  "  not  a  single 
captain  was  there,  nor,  likewise,  the  said  lord  duke,  but  under- 
stood well  how  it  was  with  people  besieged,  as  indeed  came 
to  pass,  for  at  the  end  of  three  days,  during  which  the  people 
of  Tournai  were  besieged,  they  treated  for  appointment  (terms) 
with  the  King  of  England."  Other  bad  news  came  to  Amiens. 
The  Swiss,  puffed  up  with  their  victory  at  Novara  and  egged 
on  by  Emperor  Maximilian,  had  to  the  number  of  thirty  thou- 
sand entered  Burgundy,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  laid 
siege  to  Dijon,  which  was  rather  badly  fortified.  La  Tremoille, 
governor  of  Burgundy,  shut  himself  up  in  the  place  and  bravely 
repulsed  a  first  assault,  but  "  sent  post-haste  to  warn  the  king 
to  send  him  aid  ;  whereto  the  king  made  no  reply  beyond  that 
he  could  not  send  him  aid,  and  that  La  Tremoille  should  do 
the  best  he  could  for  the  advantage  and  service  of  the  king- 
dom." La  Tremoille  applied  to  the  Swiss  for  a  safe-conduct, 
and  "  without  arms  and  scantily  attended  "  he  went  to  them  to 
try  whether  '*  in  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  for 
the  expenses  of  their  army  they  could  be  packed  off  to  their 
own  country  without  doing  further  displeasure  or  damage." 
He  found  them  ''  proud  and  arrogant  of  heart,  for  they  styled 
themselves  chastisers  of  princes,"  and  all  he  could  obtain  from 
them  was  "  that  the  king  should  give  up  the  duchy  of  Milan 
and  all  the  castles  appertaining  thereto,  that  he  should  restore 
to  the  pope  all  the  towns,  castles,  lands,  and  lordships  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  should  pay  the  Swiss  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  to  wit,  two  hundred  thousand  down  and  two 
hundred  thousand  at  Martinmas  in  the  following  winter." 
[Corj:)9  Diplomatique  du  Droit  des  Crens,  by  Dumont,  t.  vi.  part 
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1,  p.  175.]  As  brmve  in  undcrtakin^r  *  heavy  responiubility  aa 
he  wai  in  delivering  a  Imttle,  I^  Tn'rouille  did  nut  hesitate  to 
•ign,  on  the  13th  of  SoptemUT,  thiJ  han«h  treaty  ;  and,  ra  he 
had  not  two  hundrcnl  thmiMind  crowim  down  tn  pve  the  Swiha, 
he  prevailed  ujion  th««m  to  lie  content  with  receiving  twenty 
thousand  at  once,  and  he  left  with  them  an  h(»ittage,  in  pledge  of 
his  promise,  his  nephew  Hen<*  d'Anjou,  Icml  of  M^^ii^n'S,  ••  one 
of  the  Iwldest  and  discreetej*t  knights  in  France."  Hut  for  this 
honornlile  defeat,  the  veteran  warrior  thought,  **  the  kingdom  of 
France  hml  l>een  then  undtme  ;  for«  assailed  at  all  its  extremities, 
with  ita  neighlwrs  for  its  foes,  it  could  not,  without  great  risk  of 
final  ruin,  have  l>ome  the  hurtlen  and  defende<l  its<«lf  through  so 
many  Iwittles,"  1^  Tr^moillo  si»nt  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  his 
house,  the  chevalier  Reginald  de  Moussy,  in  the  king,  t<i  give 
an  account  of  what  he  had  done,  and  of  his  m<»tives.  *'S«»me 
gentlemen  aliout  the  i><*rsnns  of  the  king  nnd  the  (|ue4Mi  hiui 
implunte<l  some  seeds  of  murmuring  and  evil  thinking  in  the 
mind  of  the  queen,  and  through  her  in  that  of  the  king,  who 
readily  gave  ear  to  he#  wonls  lierauso  good  ami  diM*reet  was 
she.  The  said  Reginald  de  Moussy,  having  wnniiiig  of  the 
fact,  and  without  liorrowing  aid  of  a  soul  (for  \nAd  man  was  he 
by  reason  of  h»  virtues),  entennl  the  king's  chaml»er,  and, 
falling  on  one  knee,  announce<l,  according  to  order,  the  service 
which  his  master  luul  done,  and  without  which  the  kingdom  of 
France  waa  in  danger  of  ruin,  whereof  he  M*i  f(»rth  the  reasons. 
The  whole  waa  taid  in  presence  of  them  who  had  brought  the 
king  to  that  evO  way  of  thinking,  and  who  knew  not  what  to 
reply  to  the  king  when  he  said  to  them,  *  By  the  faith  of  my 
Ixxly,  I  think  and  do  know  by  exj^erience  that  my  cousin  the  lord 
of  La  Trimoillc  is  the  most  faithful  and  loyal  servant  that  I  Iiave 
in  my  kingdom,  and  the  one  to  whom  I  am  roost  bounden  to  the 
best  of  his  abilitiea.  Go,  Reginald,  and  tell  him  that  I  will  do 
all  that  he  baa  pronriaed  ;  and  if  he  has  done  well,  let  him  do 
lietter.*  The  queen  heard  of  this  kind  answer  made  by  the 
king,  and  waa  not  pleMed  at  it ;  but  afterwarda,  the  truth  being 
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known,  she  judged  contrariwise  to  what  sjie,  tlirough  false 
report,  had  imagined  and  thought."  l[Memoire8  de  la  Tre- 
moille,  in  the  Petitot  collection,  t.   xiv.  pp.  476-492.] 

Word  was  brought  at  the  same  time  to  Amiens  that  Tournai, 
invested  on  the  15th  of  September  by  the  English,  had  capitu- 
lated, that  Henry  VIII.  had  entered  it  on  the  21st,  and  that 
he  had  immediately  treated  it  as  a  conquest  of  which  he  was 
taking  possession,  for  he  had  confirmed  it  in  all  its  privileges 
except  that  of  having  no  garrison. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  France,  after  a  reign  of 
fifteen  years  and  in  spite  of  so  many  brave  and  devoted  ser- 
vants, had  been  placed  by  Louis  XIL's  foreign  policy.  Had  he 
managed  the  home  affairs  of  his  kingdom  as  badly  and  with  as 
little  success  as  he  had  matters  abroad,  is  it  necessary  to  say  what 
would  have  been  his  people's  feelings  towards  him,  and  what 
name  he  would  have  left  in  history  ?  Happily  for  France  and 
for  the  memory  of  Louis  XII.,  his  home-government  was  more 
sensible,  more  clear-sighted,  more  able,  more  moral,  ,and  more 
productive  of  good  results  than  his  foreign  policy  was. 

When  we  consider  this  reign  from  this  new  point  of  view,  we 
are  at  once  struck  by  two  facts :  1st,  the  great  number  of  legis- 
lative and  administrative  acts  that  we  meet  w^ith  beai'ing  upon 
the  general  interests  of  the  country,  interests  political,  judicial, 
financial,  and  commercial ;  the  Mecueil  des  Ordonnanees  des  Rots 
de  France  contains  forty-three  important  acts  of  this  sort  owing 
their  origin  to  Louis  XII. ;  it  was  clearly  a  government  full  of 
watchfulness,  activity,  and  attention  to  good  order  and  the 
public  weal ;  2d,  the  profound  remembrance  remaining  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  of  this  reign  and  its  deserts — a  remembrance  which 
was  manifested,  in  1560,  amongst  the  states-general  of  Orleans, 
in  1576  and  1588  amongst  the  states  of  Blois,  in  1593  amongst 
the  states  of  the  League,  and  even  down  to  1614  amongst  the 
states  of  Paris.  During  more  than  a  hundred  years  France 
called  to  mind,  and  took  pleasure  in  calling  to  mind,  the  admin- 
istration of  Louis  XII.  as  the  type  of  a  wise,  intelligent,  and 
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effective  regimen.  Confidence  may  be  felt  in  a  peoplc*H  roeroory 
when  it  imtpiren  them  for  so  long  afterwanlit  with  neiitimeutii 
of  juittice  and  gratitude. 

If  from  the  aimple  tahlc  of  the  acts  of  Ix)uiji  XI!.*ii  home- 
government  we  prjs  to  an  examination  of  their  practical  rcHultn, 
it  is  plain  that  thev  were  good  and  salutary.  A  cont4*m|)orary 
historian,  earnest  and  truthful  though  iutneg;>*nral,  (*laude  de 
Seyssel,  descrilics  in  the  following  tcrniH  the  ntatc  of  France  at 
that  time  :  **  It  is,**  says  he,  **a  patent  fact  that  the  revenue  of 
benefices,  lands,  and  lordMhifHi  has  generally  murh  inrreaMMl. 
Ami  in  like  manner  the  procetHln  of  gnlK*l.H,  tumpikcn,  la\v-feea, 
and  other  revenues  have  l»ecn  augmentiMl  very  greatly.  .  .  . 
The  traflic,  too,  in  merchandise,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  has 
multiplie<i  excee<lingly.  For,  by  the  blessing  of  |>eace,  nil  folks 
(except  the  n<»bles,  and  even  them  I  <lo  not  except  altogether) 
engage  in  merchandtM>.  For  one  trader  that  was  in  I^>uis  XI.'s 
time  to  l>e  found  rich  and  portly  at  Paris,  Rouen,  Lyons,  and 
other  good  towns  of  the  kingilom,  there  are  to  lie  found  in 
this  reign  more  than  fifty;  and  there  are  in  the  small  towns  a 
greater  numl»er  than  the  great  and  principal  cities  were  wont  to 
have.  So  much  so  that  scarcely  a  house  is  made  on  any  street 
without  having  a  »hop  for  merchandise  or  for  mechanical  art. 
And  less  diflliculty  is  now  made  almut  going  to  Homo.  Naples, 
Ixindon,  and  elsewhere  over-sea  than  was  made  formally  almut 
going  to  Lyons  or  to  Geneva.  So  much  so  that  there  are  some 
who  haTe  gone  by  sea  to  aeek,  and  have  found,  new  homes.  For 
the  renown  and  authority  of  the  king  now  reigning  are  so  great 
that  his  subjects  are  honored  and  upheld  in  every  country,  aa 
well  at  aea  aa  on  land.** 

Foreigners  were  not  lesa  impiMMd  than  the  French  them- 
telrea  with  this  advance  in  order,  activity,  and  prosperity 
amongst  the  French  community.  Macchiavelli  admita  it,  and« 
with  the  melancholy  of  an  Italian  politician  acting  in  the 
midst  of  rivalries  amongst  the  Italian  republics,  he  attributes  il 
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above  all  to  French  unity,  superior  to  that  of  any  other  state 
in  Europe. 

As  to  the  question,  to  whom  reverts  the  honor  of  the  good 
government  at  home  under  Louis  XII.,  and  of  so  much  prog- 
ress in  the  social  condition  of  France,  M.  George  Ficot,  in  his 
Histoire  des  Mats   Generaux  [t.  i.  pp.  532-536],  attributes  it 
especially  to  the  influence  of  the   states  assembled  at   Tours, 
in  1484,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII. :  "  They 
employed,"  he  says,  "  the  greatest  efforts  to  reduce  the  figure 
of  the  impost ;  they  claimed  the  voting  of  subsidies,  and  took 
care  not  to  allow  them,  save  by  way  of  gift  and  grant.     They 
did  not  hesitate  to  revise  certain  taxes,  and  when  they  were  en- 
gaged upon  the  subject  of  collecting  of  them,  they  energetically 
stood  out  for  the  establishment  of  a  unique,  classified  body  of 
receivers-royal,  and  demanded  the  formation  of  all  the  provinces 
nito  districts  of  estates,  voting  and  apportioning  their  imposts 
every  year,  as  in  the  cases  of  Languedoc,  Normandy,  and  Dau- 
phiny.     The  dangers  of  want  of  discipline  in  an  ill-organized 
standing  army  and  the  evils  caused  to  agriculture  by  roving 
bands  drove  the  states  back  to  reminiscences  of  Charles  VII. 's 
armies ;    and   they  called   for  a  mixed   organization,  in  which 
gratuitous  service,  commingled  in  just  proportion  with  that  of 
paid  troops,  would  prevent  absorption  of  the  national  element. 
To  reform  the  abuses  of   the  law,   to   suppress  extraordinary 
commissions,  to  reduce  to  a  powerful  unity,  with  parliaments  to 
crown  all,  that  multitude  of  jurisdictions  which  were  degener- 
ate and  corrupt  products  of  the  feudal  system  in  its  decay,  such 
was  the  constant  aim  of  the  states-general  of  1484.     They  saw 
that  a  judicial  hierarchy  would  be  vain  without  fixity  of  laws  ; 
and  they  demanded  a  summarization  of  customs  and  a  consoli- 
dation of  ordinances  in  a  collection  placed  Avithin  reach  of  all. 
Lastly  they  made  a  claim,  which  they  were  as  qualified  to  make 
as  they  were  intelligent  in   making,  for  the    removal  of   the 
conunercial  barriers  which  divided  the  provinces  and  prevented 
the  free  transport  of  merchandise.     They  pointed  out  the  re^ 
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pairing  of  the  roaiU  and  the  placing  of  them  in  good  condition  m 
the  fintt  nie«n«  of  increatting  the  general  proii|)crity.  Not  a  single 
branch  of  the  adroiniHtrntion  of  the  kingdom  eM*a|»ed  their  con- 
scientious scrutiny:  Inw,  finance,  nnd  coninicrce  \ty  tiirnn  engaged 
tlieir  attention  ;  and  in  all  theitc  different  inuttent  they  nought  to 
ameliorate  inntitutioiui,  hut  nerer  to  iiMurp  fMiwer.  They  did  nut 
come  forwanl  like  the  shrievalty  of  the  rnivtTKity  of  IWiH  in 
1413,  with  A  new  system  of  Adniinii«trmti<»n ;  the  reign  of  I^mls  XI. 
luid  left  nothing  that  was  im|)ortant  or  piiKsihle,  in  that  way,  to 
conceive ;  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  than  to  glean  af- 
ter him,  to  relox  those  appliancc^s  of  government  whieh  he  had 
stretched  at  all  iMjinta,  and  to  demaml  the  accompliAhment  of  such 
of  his  projects  as  were  left  in  arrenr  and  the  cure  of  the  evils  he 
had  caused  l»y  the  frenzy  and  the  alK'rrations  (»f  hi.H  alisidute  will.** 

We  do  not  care  to  question  the  nieritn  of  the  statc*»-general 
of  14H4  :  we  have  hut  lately  striven  to  hring  them  to  light,  anil 
we  doubt  not  but  that  the  enduring  inHucnce  of  their  example 
and  their  suflTerings  counted  for  much  in  the  progress  of  good 
government  during  the  reign  of  I^itiis  XII.  It  is  an  honor  to 
France  to  have  always  resumtsl  and  pursuiMl  fntm  crisis  to  crisis, 
thniugh  a  course  of  many  sufferings,  mistakes,  and  te<Iious  gaps, 
the  work  of  her  political  enfranchisement  and  the  foundation 
of  a  regimen  of  freedom  and  legality  in  the  midst  of  the  sole  mon- 
archy which  so  powerfully  contributed  to  her  stn>ni:th  and  her 
greataaas.  The  states-general  of  1484,  in  spite  of  their  rebuffs 
and  long  yean  after  their  separation,  held  an  honorable  place 
in  the  history  of  this  difficult  and  tardy  work ;  but  I»uis  XM.'s 
penonal  share  in  the  good  home-government  of  Fmncc  during 
his  reign  was  also  great  and  meritorious.  His  chief  merits  a 
rare  one  amongst  the  powarfid  of  the  earth,  especially  when 
there  b  a  question  of  reforms  and  of  liberty,  was  that  he  un- 
daiatood  and  entertained  the  requirements  and  wishes  of  hia 
day  ;  he  was  a  mere  young  prince  of  the  blood  when  the  statea 
of  1484  were  sitting  at  Tours ;  but  he  did  not  forget  them  when 
ha  was  king,  and,  far  from  repudiating  their  patriotic  and  mod- 
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est  work  in  the  cause  of  reform  and  progress,  he  entered  into 
it  sincerely  and  earnestly  with  the  aid  of  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boise,  his  honest,  faithful,  and  ever  influential  councillor.  The 
character  and  natural  instincts  of  Louis  XII.  inclined  him  to- 
wards the  same  views  as  his  intelligence  and  moderation  in 
politics  suggested.  He  was  kind,  sympathetic  towards  his  peo- 
ple, and  anxious  to  spare  them  every  burden  and  every  suffering 
that  was  unnecessary,  and  to  have  justice,  real  and  independent 
justice,  rendered  to  all.  He  reduced  the  talliages  a  tenth  at 
first  and  a  third  at  a  later  period.  He  refused  to  accept  the 
dues  usual  on  a  joyful  accession.  When  the. wars  in  Italy 
caused  him  some  extraordinary  expense,  he  disposed  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  royal  possessions,  strictly  administered  as  they  were, 
before  imposing  fresh  'burdens  upon  the  people.  His  court 
Avas  inexpensive,  and  he  had  no  favorites  to  enrich.  His  econo- 
my became  proverbial ;  it  was  sometimes  made  a  reproach  to 
him  ;  and  things  were  carried  so  far  that  he  was  represented, 
on  the  stage  of  a  popular  theatre,  ill,  pale,  and  surrounded  by 
doctors,  who  were  holding  a  consultation  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
malady:  they  at  last  agreed  to  give  him  a  potion  of  gold  to 
take;  the  sick  man  at  once  sat  up,  complaining  of  nothing  more 
than  a  burning  thirst.  When  informed  of  this  scandalous  piece 
of  buffoonery,  Louis  contented  himself  with  saying,  "  I  had 
rather  make  courtiers  laugh  by  my  stinginess  than  my  people 
weep  by  my  extravagance."  He  was  pressed  to  punish  some 
insolent  comedians ;  but,  "  No,"  said  he,  "  amongst  their  ribald- 
ries they  may  sometimes  tell  us  useful  truths ;  let  them  amuse 
themselves,  provided  that  they  respect  the  honor  of  women." 
In  the  administration  of  justice  he  accomplished  important 
reforms,  called  for  by  the  states-general  of  1484  and  promised 
by  Louis  XL  and  Charles  VIIL,  but  nearly  all  of  them  left  in 
suspense.  The  purchase  of  offices  was  abolished  and  replaced 
by  a  twofold  election ;  in  all  grades  of  the  magistracy,  when 
an  office  was  vacant,  the  judges  were  to  assemble  to  select  three 
persons,  from  whom  the  king  should  be  bound  to  choose.     The 
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Irremovability  of  the  magistrates,  which  had  been  accepted  but 
often  violated  by  Louis  XI.,  became  under  lA)uis  XII.  a  funda- 
mental rule.  It  was  forbidden  to  every  one  of  the  king's 
magistrates,  from  the  premicr-pmudent  to  the  lowent  provost, 
to  accept  any  place  or  pension  from  any  lonl,  under  pain  of 
suspension  from  their  office  or  loss  of  their  sniar)*.  The  an- 
nual Mercurials  ( Wed noulay-mee tings)  lH*canie,  in  the  supreme 
courts,  a  general  and  standing  Ui^age.  The  cx|>enHeA  of  the  law 
were  reduced.  In  1501,  Ix>uis  XII.  inntitute^I  at  Aix  in  Pro- 
vence a  new  parliament  ;  in  141^4*  the  court  of  exchef|uer  at 
Uouen,  hitherto  a  iiuprrme  but  movable  and  temi^orary  court, 
became  a  fixed  and  [H*rmanent  court,  which  aflerwiinl*  rrceivt**!, 
under  Francis  I.,  the  title  of  parliammt.  Hi-ing  convincetl 
before  long,  by  facts  thennudves,  that  tht*ia*  rrforms  were  seri- 
ously meant  by  their  author,  and  were  pmrtically  efTrrtive,  the 
people  conceive<l,  in  conMMpicnce,  townnls  the  king  and  the 
magistrates  a  gcMieral  sentiment  of  gratituile  and  rc*siN*ot.  In 
1570  Louis  made  a  jonmey  from  Paris  to  Lyons  by  (*hami»agne 
and  Burgundy ;  and  **  wherever  he  passed/*  sa)ni  St.  (feluiii, 
*'  men  and  women  assemble<l  from  all  parts,  and  ran  after  him 
for  three  or  four  leagues.  And  when  they  were  able  to  touch 
his  mule,  or  his  robe,  or  anything  that  was  hU,  they  kiwed  their 
liandn  .  .  .  with  as  great  devotion  as  they  wouhl  have  shown  to 
a  reliquary.  .\nd  the  Hurgundians  showed  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  the  real  old  French.** 

lA>uis  XII.*s  private  life  al«o  contributed  to  win  for  him,  we 
will  not  say  the  respect  and  admiration,  but  the  good  will  of  the 
public.  He  was  not,  like  Ix)uis  IX.,  a  model  of  austerity  and 
sanctity;  but  after  the  licentious  court  of  ChaHes  VII.,  the 
ooarM  habits  of  Louis  XL,  and  the  easy  morals  of  Charles  VI II., 
the  French  public  was  not  exacting.  Louis  XII.  was  thrice 
married.  His  first  wife,  Joan,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  was  an 
excellent  and  worthy  princess,  but  ugly,  ungraceful,  and  hump- 
backed. He  had  been  almost  forced  to  marry  her,  and  he  hod 
DO  child  by  h^r.    On  ascending  the  throne,  he  begged  Pope 
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Alexander  VI.  to  annul  his  marriage ;  the  negotiation  was  any- 
thing but  honorable,  either  to  the  king  or  to  the  pope ,  and  the 
pope  granted  his  bull  in  consideration  of  the  favors  shown  to 
his  unworthy  son,  Csesar  Borgia,  by  the  king.  Joan  alone  be- 
haved with  a  virtuous  as  well  as  modest  pride,  and  ended  her 
life  in  sanctity  within  a  convent  at  Bourges,  being  wholly  de- 
voted to  pious  works,  regarded  by  the  people  as  a  saint,  spoken 
of  by  bold  preachers  as  a  martyr,  and  "  still  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate Queen  of  France,"  and  treated  at  a  distance  with  profound 
respect  by  the  king  who  had  put  her  away.  Louis  married,  in 
1499,  his  predecessor's  widow,  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany, 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  short,  pretty,  a  little  lame,  witty, 
able,  and  firm.  It  was,  on  both  sides,  a  marriage  of  policy, 
though  romantic  tales  have  been  mixed  up  with  it ;  it  was  a 
suitable  and  honorable  royal  .arrangement,  without  any  lively 
affection  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  with  mutual  esteem  and 
regard.  As  queen,  Anne  Avas  haughty,  imperious,  sharp-tem- 
pered, and  too  much  inclined  to  mix  in  'intrigues  and  negotia- 
tions at  Rome  and  Madrid,  sometimes  without  regard  for  the 
king's  policy  ;  but  she  kept  up  her  court  with  spirit  and  dignity, 
being  respected  by  her  ladies,  whom  she  treated  well,  and  favor- 
ably regarded  by  the  public,  wlio  were  well  disposed  towards 
her  for  having  given  Brittany  to  France.  Some  courtiers 
showed  their  astonishment  that  the  king  should  so  patiently 
bear  with  a  character  so  far  from  agreeable;  but  "one  must 
surely  put  up  with  something  from  a  woman,"  said  Louis,  "when 
she  loves  her  honor  and  her  husband."  After  a  union  of  fifteen 
years,  Anne  of  Brittany  died  on  the  9th  of  January,  1514,  at 
the  castle  of  Blois,  nearly  thirty-seven  years  old.  Louis  was 
then  fifty-two.  He  seemed  very  much  to  regret  his  wife ;  but, 
some  few  months  after  her  death,  another  marriage  of  policy 
was  put,  on  his  behalf,  in  course  of  negotiation.  It  was  in  con- 
nection with  Princess  Mary  of  England,  sister  of  Henry  YIII., 
with  whom  it  was  very  important  for  Louis  XII.  and  for  France 
to  be  once  more  at  peace  and  on  good  terms.     The  Duke  de 
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• 
lx>ngueville,  made  priiioiier  hy  the  Eiigllfth  at  the  battle  of 
Outnagate,  had,  hy  hia  agreealile  wit  aiitl  hw  eauy,  chivalroua 
grace,  won  Henry  VII I/s  fa%'or  in  Ixtndon ;  and  he  {K'rceived 
thai  that  prince,  discontented  with  hin  alliesi,  the  Km|>cror  of 
Germany  and  the  King  of  Spain,  waa  disposed  to  make  peace 
with  the  King  of  France.  A  few  montli«,  protmhly  only  a  few 
weekn,  after  Anne  of  Brittuny'ii  death,  De  Lnnguovillc,  no 
doubt  with  Ix)ui4  XII/s  privity,  suggCKte^l  to  Henry  VIII.  the 
idea  of  a  marriage  between  hi«  young  HiMter  and  the  King  of 
France.  Henry  liked  to  do  tutldm  iind  striking  thiugB:  he 
gladly  Hcizetl  the  op|M)rtunity  of  avcn<;in«^  himHoIf  uiK)n  bin  two 
alUeii,  who,  in  fact,  luul  not  Ijeen  very  faithful  to  him,  and  be 
welcomc<l  I)e  I^>ngueville*t  idea.  M.iry  wan  hixtevn.  pretty, 
alrcaily  betr«»thed  to  Archduke  (*hurlcit  of  Austria,  and,  further, 
pamionatvly  Hmitten  with  (*harlc«  Brandon,  tbu  favorite  of 
Henry  VIII.,  who  had  made  him  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and,  acconl- 
ing  to  Engliikh  hi»toriaiia,  the  luindAomeiit  nobleman  in  En';land. 
These  two  diiBcultiea  were  surmountisl :  Mary  hi-rHelf  formally 
declared  her  intention  of  breaking  a  pmmim)  of  marriage  which 
had  been  made  during  her  minority,  and  which  Hmi^eror  Max- 
imilian bad  nhown  bimni'lf  in  no  hurry  to  get  fulfille*! ;  and 
I»uis  XII.  formally  demancknl  her  hand.  Three  treaties  were 
concluded  on  the  7th  of  August,  1614,  between  the  Kings  of 
Fnince  and  England,  in  order  to  regulate  the  conditions  of  their 
political  and  luatrimonial  alliance ;  on  the  13th  of  August,  the 
Duke  de  Ix>ngueville,  in  hia  sovereign's  name,  espoused  the 
Princess  Mary  at  Greenwich ;  and  she,  escorted  to  France  by  a 
brilliant  embassy,  arrived  on  the  8th  of  October  at  Abbeville, 
where  Louia  XII.  waa  awaiting  her.  Three  days  afterwardii  the 
marriage  waa  solemnized  there  in  stat«,  and  LouiJ^  who  had  suf- 
fered from  gout  during  the  ceremony,  carried  off  his  young 
queen  to  Paris,  after  having  had  her  crowned  at  St.  Denis. 
Mary  Tudor  had  given  up  the  German  prince,  who  was  destined 
to  become  Charlea  V.,  but  not  the  handanme  English  nobleman 
■he  loved.    The  Duke  of  Suffolk  went  to  France  to  aee  bei 
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after  her  marriage,  and  in  her  train  she  had  as  maid  of  honor  a 
young  girl,  a  beauty  as  well,  who  was  one  day  to  be  Queen  of 
England  —  Anne  Boleyn. 

Less  than  three  months  after  this  marriage,  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1M5,  "  the  death-bell-men  were  traversing  the  streets  of 
Paris,  ringing  their  bells  and  crying,  '  The  good  King  Louis, 
father  of  the  people,  is  dead.' "  Louis  XII.,  in  fact,  had  died 
that  very  day,  at  midnight,  from  an  attack  of  gout  and  a  rapid 
decline.  "  He  had  no  great  need  to  be  married,  for  many  rea- 
sons," says  the  Loyal  Serviteur  of  Bayard,  "and  he  likewise  had 
no  great  desire  that  way  ;  but,  because  he  found  himself  on  every 
side  at  war,  which  he  could  not  maintain  without  pressing  very 
hard  upon  his  people,  he  behaved  like  the  pelican.  After  that 
Queen  Mary  had  made  her  entry,  which  was  mighty  triumphant, 
into  Paris,  and  that  there  had  taken  place  many  jousts  and  tour- 
neys, which  lasted  more  than  six  weeks,  the  good  king,  because  of 
his  wife,  changed  all  his  manner  of  living :  he  had  been  wont  to 
dine  at  eight,  and  he  now  dined  at  midday ;  he  had  been  wont 
to  go  to  bed  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  he  often  now  went  to 
bed  at  midnight.  He  fell  ill  at  the  end  of  December,  from  the 
which  illness  nought  could  save  him.  He  was,  whilst  he  livedo 
a  good  prince,  wise  and  virtuous,  who  maintained  his  people  in 
peace,  without  pressiug  hard  upon  them  in  any  way,  save  by 
constraint.  He  had  in  his  time  much  of  good  and  of  evil, 
whereby  he  got  ample  knowledge  of  the  world.  He  obtained 
many  victories  over  his  enemies;  but  towards  the  end  of  his 
days  Fortune  gave  him  a  little  turn  of  her  frowning  face.  He 
was  borne  to  his  grave  at  St.  Denis  amongst  his  good  predeces- 
sors, with  great  weeping  and  wailing,  and  to  the  great  regret  of 
his  subjects.'* 

''  He  was  a  gentle  prince,"  says  Robert  de  la  Marck,  lord  of 
Fleuranges,  "both  in  war  and  otherwise,  and  in  all  matters 
wherein  he  was  required  to  take  part.  It  was  pity  when  this 
malady  of  gout  attacked  him,  for  he  was  not  an  old  man." 

To  the  last  of  his  days  Louis  XII.  was  animated  by  earnest 
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•ympathy  and  Active  •olicitiidc  fur  hU  ficoplo.  It  codt  him  a 
great  deal  to  make  with  the  K'lu^  of  Kii^lnnd  the  treaties  of 
Augntt  7,  1514,  to  cede  Tournai  to  the  Kii^linh,  aii<l  to  a^ree  to 
tlie  pa^incnt  to  them  of  a  huiidretl  thousand  cmwiiii  a  year  for 
ten  yeaim.  He  did  it  to  rentoro  peaec  to  France,  attacked  on 
her  own  soil,  and  feeling  her  |)roii|»enty  threatened.  For  the 
tame  rcaiion  he  ne);otiated  with  Pofie  l^'o  X.,  Kni|MTor  Max- 
imilian, ar.d  Ferdinand  the  ('uthnlic,  nnd  he  Imd  very  nearly 
attained  the  luune  end  hy  entering  oneo  more  nfMtn  iMicific  rela- 
tions with  them,  when  «leuth  came  and  btruek  him  down  at  the 
a^e  of  fifty-three.  Ilo  «lie<l  N»rn»winjj  over  the  e<inee^si«)nH  he 
liad  matle  from  a  ]»atriotio  M-n>e  of  tluty  a.-*  mu»  h  as  fmm  neces- 
aity,  and  fnll  of  diiMpiietnde  aU>ut  the  future.  He  felt  a  nincerc 
a(ri*ction  for  FrancU  de  Valoin,  Count  of  An^ouleme.  hiii  lum-in- 
hiw  and  iiucceiw<»r ;  the  marria«^e  In'tween  hii*  dau^ht<T  Claude 
and  that  prince  had  In^en  the  chief  and  mottt  diflieull  afifair  eon- 
nectetl  with  hia  domestic  life;  and  it  wom  only  after  the  death 
of  the  queen.  Anno  of  lirittany,  that  he  liad  it  prtK'laimeti  and 
celehrate<l.  The  bravery,  the  hrilliant  (k^irtji,  the  amiahle  char- 
acter, and  the  easy  grace  of  Franciii  I.  delight cmI  him,  hut  he 
dreade<l  his  presumptuous  inexjterience,  hU  reckh*3«ft  levity,  and 
hb  ruinous  extravagance;  and  in  his  anxiety  as  a  king  and 
father  he  said,  **  We  are  laboring  in  vain  ;  this  big  )>oy  will 
spoil  ever}' thing  for  us.** 
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rilHE   closer   the  iilucly  ami   the  wider  the   con  t<>in  plat  ion  a 
^,     Frenchman  U-stoWH  u|M>n  hU  countrv*!i  huilory*  the  (ltfp*T 
irill  be  hii»  feehn^n  of  patriotic  pride,  doAhiHl   with  a  tinge  uf 
•adneaa.     France,  in  roii>ect  uf  her  national  unity,  in  the   moiit 
ancient   amunpit  tiie  fttat43a  of  Cbriatian  Kun>|>e.      During  her 
long  existence   »he   haii  |taiMed  through  yvty  different  regiment, 
th«*  chaoa  of  barbarij»ni,  the  feudal  hyAtcni,  abnulute   monarchy, 
iistitutioiml   monarchy,   and  republicaniion.     rnder  all   thi^M* 
^'imens  she  liaa  had  no  lack  of  greatneM  and  glory,  material 
wcr  and  intellectual  luHtre,  moral  virtuea  and  the  charms  of 
<».K:ial    life.     Her   barban«m    Utul   ita   Charlemagne  ;  her  feudal 
■jTstero  St.  Louia,  Joan  of  Arc,  and  Bayard  ;  ber  aU»olute  mon- 
archy Henry  IV.  and   Louia  XIV.     Of  our  own  timen  we  say 
nothing.     France  baa  shone  in  war  and  in  peace,  through  the 
sword  and  through  the  intellect :  ^be  has  by  turns  conquered 
and  beguiled,  enlightened  and  troubled  Europe ;  she  has  alwa)*s 
offered  to  the  foreigner  a  spectacle  or  ao  abode  full  of  the  curious 
and  the  attractive,  of  noble  pleaaure»  and  of  mundane  amuse- 
ments.    And  still,  afier  to  many  centuries  of  such  a  grand  and 
bnlUant  career,  Franoe  baa  not  yet  attained  the  end  to  which  she 
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ever  aspired,  to  which  all  civilized  communities  aspire,  and  that 
is,  order  in  the  midst  of  movement,  security  and  liberty  united 
and  lasting.  She  has  had  shortcomings  v^rhich  have  prevented 
her  from  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  her  merits  ;  she  has  com- 
mitted faults  which  have  involved  her  in  reverses.  Two  things, 
essential  to  political  prosperity  amongst  communities  of  men, 
have  hitherto  been  to  seek  in  her;  predominance  of  public  spirit 
over  the  spirit  of  caste  or  of  profession,  and  moderation  and 
fixity  in  respect  of  national  ambition  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
France  has  been  a  victim  to  the  personal  passions  of  her  chiefs 
and  to  her  own  reckless  changeability. 

We  are  entering  upon  the  history  of  a  period  and  a  reign 
during  which  this  intermixture  of  merits  and  demerits,  of  vir- 
tues and  vices,  of  progress  and  backsliding,  was  powerfully  and 
attractively  exhibited  amongst  the  French.  Francis  I.,  his  gov- 
ernment and  his  times  commence  the  era  of  modern  France,  and 
bring  clearly  to  view  the  causes  of  her  greatnesses  and  her 
weaknesses. 

Francis  I.  had  received  from  God  all  the  gifts  that  can  adorn 
a  man :  he  was  handsome  and  tall  and  strong ;  his  armor,  pre- 
served in  the  Louvre,  is  that  of  a  man  six  feet  high  ;  his  eyes 
were  brilliant  and  soft,  his  smile  was  gracious,  his  manners  were 
winning.  From  his  very  childhood  he  showed  that  he  had 
wits,  enterprise,  skill,  and  boldness.  He  was  but  seven  years 
old  when,  "  on  the  day  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  January 
25, 1501,  about  two  P.  M.,  my  king,  my  lord,  my  Csesar,  and  my 
son,  was  run  away  with,  near  Amboise,  by  a  hackney  which 
had  been  given  him  by  Marshal  de  Gy^  ;  and  so  great  was  the 
danger  that  those  who  were  present  thought  it  was  all  over  ; 
howbeit  God,  the  protector  of  widowed  women  and  the  de- 
fender of  orphans,  foreseeing  things  to  come,  was  pleased  not  to 
forsake  me,  knowing  that,  if  accident  had  so  suddenly  deprived 
me  of  my  love,  I  should  have  been  too  utter  a  wretch."  Such 
is  the  account  given  of  this  little  incident  by  his  mother,  Louise 
of  Savoy,  who  was  at  that  time  habitually  kept,  by  Anne  of 
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RritUny*s  jealoatj,  at  •  dbUnce  from  Pariii  and  the  court. 
[Journal  de  Lomae  dt  Saroie  in  the  Petitot  collection  of  M^muiret 
mr  rilistoire  ds  France^  Serieii  I.  t.  xvi.  p.  890.]  Some  year* 
later  the  youn^  prtntM*,  who  hail  liccome  aii  anient  hiintiiniAn. 
took  the  fancy  into  hin  head  one  day  to  let  luo»  in  the  cniirt- 
vard  of  the  caatle  of  Aroboi^*  a  wild  Imar  which  he  ha<I  junt 
i*au^ht  in  the  forent.  The  animal  came  to  a  door,  buntt  it 
np4*n  with  a  blow  of  hii«  Knout,  and  walke<i  up  into  the  afwrt- 
nif*ntii.  Thotie  who  were  there  t<H)k  to  thrir  hi-elj* ;  hut  FrancU 
went  after  the  lioar,  ranie  up  with  him,  kilUnl  him  with  a  swonl- 
thruiit,  an<l  M*nt  him  rolling  down  the  Ktaircai«e  into  the  court- 
yartl.  When,  in  l/il^i,  lx»ui>»  XII.  sent  for  the  youn^j  Duke  of 
Anf^ouh'tne  and  hmle  him  ^o  and  defend  I'ieanly  apiinnt  the 
KngliAh,  Franri.H  ha<l  t<rarc«-ly  done  anything  l»eyond  w)  employ- 
in(i^  hill  natural  pft^  ^^  to  delight  the  little  court  of  whith  he 
waa  the  centrt* ;  an  ei%timahle  trait,  but  very  innullieient  for  the 
gorernment  of  a  people. 

When,  two  yean*  afterwanU,  on  the  Nt  nf  January,  l'>15,  he 
Mcendcd  the  throne  U^fore  he  ha<i  attained  bin  one  and  twenti- 
eth yemr,  it  wan  a  brilliant  an>l  brave  but  spoiled  child  that  be- 
came kinf^.  He  had  U*en  under  the  governance  of  .\rtu.H  (touf- 
fior.  Sire  de  lioiny,  a  nobleman  <if  Puitou,  who  had  exerte<i  him- 
self to  make  hia  royal  pupil  a  loyal  knif^ht,  well  trained  in  the 
moral  code  and  all  the  grainit  nf  knighthood,  but  without  draw- 
ing bin  attention  to  more  tteriouH  Ktudicsi  or  prei»aring  him  for 
the  ta^k  of  government.  The  young  Francia  d'Angoulemc  lived 
and  waa  moulded  under  the  influence  of  two  women,  hia 
mother,  Louiae  of  Savoy,  and  hia  eldeat  itiater.  Marguerite,  who 
both  of  them  loved  and  ailored  him  with  [lasnionate  idolatr}*. 
It  has  just  been  shown  in  what  terma  Louiae  of  Savoy,  in  her 
^datlj  collection  of  private  memoranda,  used  to  speak  to  herself 

lier  son,  **  My  king,  my  lord,  my  Cie»ar,  and  my  son !  **    She 

proud,  ambitioua,  audacioiia,  or  pliant  at  need,  able  and 

in  mind,  violent  and  dissolute  in  her  habita,  greedy  of 

and  of  money  as  well  as  of  power,  so  that  she  gave  ber 
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son  neither  moral  principles  nor  a  moral  example  :  for  him  the 
supreme  kingship,  for  herself  the  rank,  influence,  and  wealth  of 
a  queen-mother,  and,  for  both,  greatness  that  might  subserve  the 
gratification  of  their  passions — this  was  all  her  dream  and  all 
her  aim  as  a  mother.  Of  quite  another  sort  were  the  character 
and  sentiments  of  Marguerite  de  Valois.  She  was  born  on  the 
11th  of  April,  1492,  and  was,  therefore,  only  two  5^ears  older  than 
her  brother  Francis ;  but  her  more  delicate  nature  was  sooner 
and  more  richly  cultivated  and  developed.  She  was  brought  up 
''  with  strictness  by  a  most  excellent  and  most  venerable  dame, 
in  whom  all  the  virtues,  at  rivalry  one  with  another,  existed  to- 
gether." [Madame  de  Chatillon,  whose  deceased  husband  had 
been  governor  to  King  Charles  VIII.]  As  she  was  discovered 
to  have  rare  intellectual  gifts  and  a  very  keen  relish  for  learn^ 
ing,  she  was  provided,  with  every  kind  of  preceptors,  who  made, 
her  proficient  in  profane  letters^  as  they  were  then  called.  Mar- 
guerite learned  Latin,  Greek,  philosoph}^  and  especially  theol- 
ogy. "At  fifteen  years  of  age,"  says  a  contemporary,  "th^ 
spirit  of  God  began  to  manifest  itself  in  her  eyes,  in  her  face,  in 
her  walk,  in  her  speech,  and  generally  in  all  her  actions." 
"  She  had  a  heart,"  says  BrantOme,  "  mighty  devoted  to  God, 
and  she  loved  mightily  to  compose  spiritual  songs.  .  .  .  She 
also  devoted  herself  to  letters  in  her  young  days,  and  continue^ 
them  as  long  as  she  lived,  loving  and  conversing  with,  in  tht 
time  of  her  greatness,  the  most  learned  folks  of  her  brother's 
kingdom,  who  honored  her  so  that  they  called  her  their  Maece- 
nas." Learning,  however,  was  far  from  absorbing  the  whole  of 
this  young  soul.  *'  She,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  had  an  agree- 
able voice  of  touching  tone,  which  roused  the  tender  inclina- 
tions that  there  are  in  the  heart."  Tenderness,  a  passionate 
tenderness,  very  early  assumed  the  chief  place  in  Marguerite's 
soul,  and  the  first  object  of  it  was  her  brother  Francis.  When 
mother,  son,  and  sister  were  spoken  of,  they  were  called  a 
Trinity,  and  to  this  Marguerite  herself  bore  witness  when  she 
said,  with  charming  modesty,  — 
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*•  9tk  boon  It  minr.  to.  fr«l  th#  ftmftj 
Tlwl  0«I.ImiIi  pattrn  in  ovr  Crinltjr, 
WlMTtia  to  ttukkr  m  third,  I,  all  onfltt«d 
To  bo  Ihot  Dombcr'a  •badow.   am  admitted.** 

Mar)nicnt«  it  wan  for  trhom  thU  c\cmti  communion  of  thro<» 
penonM  hmi  the  mo«l  dolomtiH  oonHcqtionccn :  wc  iihall  fall  in 
with  her  more  than  pnce  in  th<*  counie  of  thiii  hintory ;  hut, 
whether  or  no,  nhe  wiu«  aMnuredly  the  bei»t  of  thi»  princely  trio, 
and  Fninriii  I.  wa*  the  mont  »f>oUfii  hy  it.  Inhere  '\»  nothing; 
more  flemoralixinj^  than  to  l»e  an  idol. 

The  firnt  acta  of  hiii  ff*»vemmriit  wore  nenMihle  and  of  pood 
omen.  He  confirmwi  or  reiirw«»<l  thr  treatiei*  or  tr!irc»i»  which 
Ix)uiK  XII.,  at  the  chwe  of  hiit  n'iijii.  hud  conrhided  with  the 
Venetiana.  the  Swimt,  the  |K>j»e,  the  Kiii^  of  Kn^lAntl.  the  Anh- 
duke  Charlea,  and  the  Kni|K>r(»r  Maximilian,  in  order  to  rentore 
peace  to  hia  kinj^lom.  At  home  Krunctn  I.  maintaine<i  at  hi^ 
council  the  prinrifittl  and  moat  tricnl  »er\antA  of  Iuh  pretleceaaor, 
amongst  othcnt  the  financf^miniiiter,  Mnriinond  HoUTtet  ;  and 
he  raiaed  to  four  the  numl)er  of  the  mar^haU  of  France,  in 
order  to  confer  that  dignity  on  Bayanl'ii  valiant  frieml,  James 
of  Chahannes,  lA>nl  of  1^  Palice,  who  even  under  I^>uiH  XII. 
had  been  entitled  hy  the  S|»atiianlii  *'  the  great  mandial  (»f 
France.**  At  the  «une  time  he  exalted  to  the  highest  officeit 
in  the  stmt^  two  new  men,  Charlea,  Duke  of  Bourlion,  who 
waa  Htill  a  mere  youth,  hut  alremly  a  warrior  of  renown,  and 
Anthony  Duprnt^  the  able  premier  pre»ident  of  the  Parliament 
of  Paria ;  the  former  he  made  constable,  and  the  latter  chancel- 
lor of  France.  His  mother,  Ix>ui«e  of  Savoy,  was  not  uncon- 
oerned,  it  is  said,  in  lioth  promotions ;  nhe  was  supposed  to  feel 
fat  the  young  oooatable  something  more  than  friendship,  and 
riie  regarded  the  yeteran  magistrate,  not  without  reason,  as  the 
man  most  calculated  to  unreservedly  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  kingly  power  and  her  own. 

These  measorea,  together  with  the  language  and  the  behavior 
of  Franoia  I.,  and   the  oare  he  took  to  conciliate  all  who  ap- 
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proached  him,  made  a  favorable  impression  on  France  and  on 
Europe.  In  Italy,  especially,  princes  as  well  as  people,  and 
Pope  Leo  X.  before  all,  flattered  themselves,  or  were  pleased  to 
appear  as  if  they  flattered  themselves,  that  war  would  not  come 
near  them  again,  and  that  the  youn^  king  had  his  heart  set 
only  on  making  Burgundy  secure  against  sudden  and  outrageous 
attacks  from  the  Swiss.  The  aged  Kipg  of  Spain,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  adopting  the  views  of  his  able  minister.  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  alone  showed  distrust  and  anxiety.  "  Go  not  to 
sleep,"  said  he  to  his  former  allies ;  "  a  single  instant  is  enough 
to  bring  the  French  in  the  wake  of  their  master  whithersoever 
he  pleases  to  lead  them ;  is  it  merel}^  to  defend  Burgundy  that 
the  King  of  France  is  adding  fifteen  hundred  lances  to  his 
men-at-arms,  and  that  a  huge  train  of  artillery  is  defiling  into 
Lyonness,  and  little  by  little  approaching  the  mountains?" 
Ferdinand  urged  the  pope,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  Swiss, 
and  Maximilian  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  to  form  a  league  for  the 
defence  of  Italy  ;  but  Leo  X.  persisted  in  his  desire  of  remain- 
ing or  appearing  neutral,  as  the  common  father  of  the  faithful. 
Meanwhile  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  William  Bud6, 
'•'•  a  man,"  says  Guicciardini,  ''  of  probably  unique  erudition 
amongst  the  men  of  our  day,"  and,  besides,  a  man  of  keen  and 
sagacious  intellect,  was  unfolding  the  secret  working  of  Italian 
diplomacy,  and  sending  to  Paris  demands  .for  his  recall,  saying, 
"  Withdraw  me  from  this  court  full  of  falsehoods  ;  this  is  a  resi- 
dence too  much  out  of  my  element."  The  answer  was,  that  he 
should  have  patience,  and  still  negotiate ;  for  France,  meeting 
ruse  by  ruse,  was  willing  to  be  considered  hoodwinked,  whilst 
the  eyes  of  the  pope,  diverted  by  a  hollow  negotiation,  were 
prevented  from  seeing  the  peril  which  was  gathering  round  the 
Italian  league  and  its  declared  or  secret  champions.  [Gaillard, 
Histoire  de  Francois  ler,  t.  i.  p.  208.] 

Neither  the  king  nor  the  pope  had  for  long  to  take  the  trouble 
of  practising  mutual  deception.  It  was  announced  at  Rome 
that  Francis  I.,  having  arrived  at  Lyons  in  July,  1515,  had  just 
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oommitted  to  hiii  mother,  I^uUe,  the  regency  of  the  kingdom, 
and  WM  pushing  forward  towards  the  AI|m  an  army  of  luxty 
thousand  men  and  a  |)owerful  artillery.  Ho  hod  won  over 
to  hilt  iicr\'ice  Octavian  Fregoeo,  Doge  of  Genoa ;  and  Barthele- 
my  d'Alviano,  the  veteran  general  of  hi«  allien  the  Venetiaiu, 
waa  encamped  with  hiii  troops  within  hail  of  V'crono,  ready  to 
aupport  the  French  in  the  struggle  he  foresaw.  Fnuicii*  I.,  on 
hiii  liidc,  wajs  informed  tiiat  twenty  thoutuind  Swifw«  commanded 
hy  the  Konmn,  f*roii|>cr  Colonna,  were  guanling  the  |ia.«H^  of 
the  Al|w  in  onlcr  to  Hhut  him  out  fn>m  Milanena.  At  the  Aamc 
time  he  roceivcil  the  news  that  the  Cartlinal  of  Sion,  his  most 
lealouH  enemy  in  connection  with  the  Konmn  (*liurrh,  wan  devo- 
tedly employing,  with  the  iM'«Tei  HUp{Hirt  of  the  Knii»cn»r  Maxi- 
milian, his  influence  and  his  preaching  for  the  pur|MMe  n(  raising 
in  Switzerland  a  second  army  of  from  twenty  to  five  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  tn  Ih>  launehetl  oguitiHt  him,  if  necessary,  in  Italy. 
A  S|MiniHh  and  Roman  anny.  under  the  (tnlers  of  Don  lUv- 
mond  of  Canlcme,  re»te<l  motionlcM  at  M>me  dijdaiiro  fmm  the 
Po,  waiting  for  events  and  for  onlers  prescrihing  the  |\art  they 
were  to  take.  It  was  clear  that  Francis  I.,  though  he  htt«l  been 
but  six  months  king,  was  reM>lve<l  and  im|tatient  to  reriumo  in 
Italy,  and  first  of  all  in  Milaness,  the  war  of  invasion  and  ctm- 
quest  which  had  been  engaged  in  by  Cliarlcs  VIII.  and  Louis 
XII. ;  and  the  Icagtie  of  all  the  states  of  Italy  save  Venice  and 
Genoa,  with  the  |io|>c  for  their  half-hciirtcd  fwitron,  and  the 
Swiss  for  their  fighting  men,  were  collecting  their  forces  to  re- 
pel the  invailer. 

It  was  the  month  of  August ;  the  snow  was  diminishing  and 
melting  away  among  the  A1|m;  and  the  king,  with  the  main 
body  f)f  the  army,  joined  at  Hmbrun  the  Const^iblo  do  Bourbon, 
who  commanded  the  advance-guard.  But  the  two  pamci  of 
Mount  Cenk  and  Mount  Ginevra  were  strongly  guarded  bj 
the  Swiss,  and  others  were  sought  for  a  little  more  to  the  south. 
A  shepherd,  a  chamois-hunter,  |>ointed  out  one  whereby,  he 
•aid,  the  mountains  might  be  cwed,  and  a  deaoeot  made  apoo 
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the  plains  of  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo.  The  young  constable 
went  in  person  to  examine  the  spots  pointed  out  by  the  shep-- 
herd  ;  and,  the  statement  having  been  verified,  it  did  not  seem 
impossible  to  get  the  whole  army  over,  even  the  heavy  artil- 
lery ;  and  they  essayed  this  unknown  road.  At  several  points, 
abysses  had  to  be  filled  up,  temporary  bridges  built,  and  enor- 
mous rocks  pierced  ;  the  men-at-arms  marched  on  foot,  with 
great  difficulty  dragging  their  horses  ;  with  still  greater  difficul- 
ty the  infantry  hauled  the  cannon  over  holes  incompletely 
stopped,  and  fragments  of  yawning  rock.  Captains  and  soldiers 
set  to  work  together ;  no  labor  seems  too  hard  to  eager  hope  ; 
and  in  five  days  the  mountain  was  overcome,  and  the  army 
caught  sight  of  the  plain  where  the  enemy  might  be  encoun- 
tered. A  small  body  of  four  hundred  men-at-arms,  led  by 
Marshal  de  Chabannes,  were  the  first  to  descend  into  it ;  and 
among  them  was  Bayard.  "  Marshal,"  said  he  to  Chabannes, 
"  we  are  told  that  over  the  Po  yonder  is  Sir  Prosper  Colonna, 
with  two  thousand  horse,  in  a  town  called  Villafranca,  appre- 
hending nought  and  thinking  of  nought  but  gaudies.  We 
must  wake  up  his  wits  a  little,  and  this  moment  get  into  the 
saddle  with  all  our  troops,  that  he  be  not  warned  by  any." 
"  Sir  Bayard,"  said  the  marshal,  "  it  is  right  well  said ;  but 
how  shall  we  cross  the  River  Po,  which  is  so  impetuous  and 
broad?"  "  Sir,"  said  Bayard,  "here  is  my  Lord  de  Morette's 
brother,  who  knows  the  ford  ;  he  shall  cross  first,  and  I  after 
him."  So  they  mounted  their  horses,  crossed  the  Po,  and 
"  were  soon  there,  where  Sir  Prosper  Colonna  was  at  table  and 
was  dining,  as  likewise  were  all  his  folk."  Bayard,  who 
marched  first,  found  the  archers  on  guard  in  front  of  the  Italian 
leader's  quarters.  "  Yield  you  and  utter  no  sound,"  cried  he, 
"  else  you  are  dead  men."  Some  set  about  defending  them- 
selves ;  the  rest  ran  to  warn  Colonna,  saying,  "  Up,  sir ;  for 
here  are  the  French  in  a  great  troop  already  at  this  door." 
*'  Lads,"  said  Colonna  to  them,  "  keep  this  door  a  little  till  we 
get  some  armor  on  to  defend  ourselves."     But  whilst  the  fight 
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WM  going  on  at  the  door  Bayard  had  the  windows  scaled,  and, 
entering  first,  cried  out,  *'  Where  are  you.  Sir  Prosper  ?  Yield 
you ;  else  you  are  a  dead  man.**  *•  Sir  Frenchman,  who  is  your 
captain?**  asked  Colonna.  **I  am,  nir.**  **  Your  name,  ca|>- 
tuin  ?  **  *•  Sir,  I  am  one  Bayanl  of  France,  and  here  are  the 
Lord  of  Ia  Palice,  and  the  LonU  d'Auhigny  and  d'llimbercourt, 
the  flower  of  the  captaitiit  of  France.'*  Cohmiia  nurrfndcred, 
cursing  Fortune,  **  the  mother  of  nil  Horrow  and  aflliction,  who 
liad  taken  away  his  wits,  and  U'caune  he  had  not  been  warned 
of  tlieir  coming,  fur  he  would  at  leaitt  have  niailc  his  capture 
a  dear  one  ;  **  and  he  a<lded,  **  It  neemii  a  thin^  divinely  done; 
four  nohlo  knights  at  once,  with  their  comnuleii  at  their  backs, 
to  take  one  Roman  noble  !  ** 

Francis  I.  and  the  main  liody  of  his  army  ha<l  nlito  arrived  at 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  were  advancing  into  the  plains 
of  the  countr)-  of  Saluzzo  and  Pie<lmont.  The  Swixs,  dumln 
founde<l  at  so  unex|>ect4Hl  an  ap|>anti()n.  fell  liack  to  Novara, 
the  scene  of  that  victory  which  two  years  previously  had  made 
them  so  proud.  A  rumor  spreail  tliat  negotiation  was  possible, 
and  tliat  the  question  of  MilaneiM  mi^ht  l>e  settle<l  without 
fighting.  The  majority  of  the  French  captains  repudiated  the 
idea,  but  tlie  king  entertained  it.  His  first  impulses  were  sym- 
pathetic and  generous.  **  I  would  not  purchase,**  said  he  to 
Marshal  de  L4iutrec,  '*  with  the  blood  of  my  subjects,  or  even 
with  that  of  my  enemies,  wliat  I  can  pay  for  with  money.*' 
Parley's  were  commenced ;  and  an  agreement  was  hit  upon 
with  conditions  on  which  the  Swiss  would  withdraw  from  Italy 
and  resume  alliance  with  the  French.  A  sum  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  it  was  said,  was  the  chief  condition  ;  and  the 
king  and  the  captains  of  his  army  gave  all  they  had,  even  to 
their  plate,  for  the  first  instalment  which  Lautreo  was  ordered 
to  convey  to  Bufalora,  where  the  Swiss  were  to  receive  it.  But 
it  was  aoddenly  announced  that  the  second  army  of  twenty 
thooMiid  Swisa,  which  the  Canlinal  of  Sion  had  succeeded  in 
nuaang,  had  entered  I  tidy  by  the  valley  of  the  Ticino.    Thej 
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formed  a  junction  with  their  countrymen  ;  the  cardinal  recom- 
menced his  zealous  preaching  against  the  French  ;  the  new- 
comers rejected  the  stipulated  arrangements ;  and,  confident  in 
their  united  strength,  all  the  Swiss  made  common  accord. 
Lautrec,  warned  in  time,  took  with  all  speed  his  way  back  to 
the  French  army,  carrying  away  with  him  the  money  he  had 
been  charged  to  pay  over  ;  the  Venetian  general,  D'Alviano, 
went  to  the  French  camp  to  concert  with  the  king  measures  for 
the  movements  of  his  troops ;  and  on  both  sides  nothing  was 
thought  of  but  the  delivery  of  a  battle. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1515,  about  midday,  the  Consta- 
ble de  Bourbon  gave  notice  to  the  king,  encamped  at  Melegnano 
(a  town  about  three  leagues  from  Milan),  that  the  Swiss,  sally- 
ing in  large  masses  from  Milan,  at  the  noisy  summons  of  the 
hull  of  Uri  and  the  cow  of  Unterwalden,  were  advancing  to 
attack.  "  The  king,  who  was  purposing  to  sit  down  to  supper, 
left  it  on  the  spot,  and  went  off  straight  towards  the  enemy, 
who  were  already  engaged  in  skirmishing,  which  lasted  a  long 
while  before  they  were  at  the  great  game.  The  king  had  great 
numbers  of  lanzknechts,  the  which  would  fain  have  done  a  bold 
deed  in  crossing  a  ditch  to  go  after  the  Swiss  ;  but  these  latter 
let  seven  or  eight  ranks  cross,  and  then  thrust  you  them  back  in 
such  sott  that  all  that  had  crossed  got  hurled  into  the  ditch. 
The  said  lanzknechts  were  mighty  frightened  ;  and  but  for  the 
aid  of  a  troop  of  men-at-arms,  amongst  the  which  was  the  good 
knight  Bayard,  who  bore  down  right  through  the  Swiss,  there 
had  been  a  sad  disaster  there,  for  it  was  now  night,  and  night 
knows  no  shame.  A  band  of  Swiss  came  passing  in  front  of  the 
king,  who  charged  them  gallantly.  There  was  heavy  fighting 
there  and  much  danger  to  the  king's  person,  for  his  great  buffle 
[the  top  of  the  visor  of  his  helmet]  was  pierced,  so  as  to  let  in 
daylight,  by  the  thrust  of  a  pike.  It  was  now  so  late  that  they 
could  not  see  one  another ;  and  the  Swiss  were,  for  this  even- 
ting, forced  to  retire  on  the  one  side,  and  the  French  on  the 
other.     They  lodged  as  they  could  -,  but  well  I  trow  that  none 
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did  rest  at  6Me.  The  Kin^  of  Frmnce  put  m  good  a  face  on 
matters  as  the  least  of  ull  hU  soldiers  did,  for  he  rciiiaine<i  oil 
night  a-horseback  hke  the  rest  (according  to  other  accounts  he 
had  a  little  sleep,  lying  on  a  gun-carriage).  On  the  morrow 
at  daybreak  the  Swiss  were  for  beginning  again,  and  they  came 
straight  towards  the  French  artillery,  from  which  they  ha<I  a 
gocnl  |M*ppehng.  llowbeit,  never  did  men  fight  better,  and  the 
affair  lasteil  three  or  four  good  hours.  At  Ust  tiiey  were  bro- 
ken and  beaten,  and  there  were  left  on  the  field  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  of  them.  The  reuiainder.  in  pretty  good  order  along 
a  high  ruad,  withdrew  to  MiUn,  whither  they  were  pursued 
swonl-in-liand."  [Ilistoirr  du  Ih^h  Cktralur  mnj  Ptur  et  9ana 
JUprorhr,  t,  ii.  pp.  in»-102.] 

The  very  day  after  the  battle  Franciji  I.  wrote  to  his  mother 
the  regent  a  long  accH)unt,  alternately  ingiMiuouH  and  el<N{uent, 
in  which  the  details  are  Mrt  forth  with  ull  the  i*omplacency  of 
a  brave  young  man  who  ia  s{H*aking  of  the  first  great  affair 
in  which  he  lias  been  engaged  and  in  which  he  did  himself 
honor.  The  victory  of  Melt^gnano  was  the  nuM^t  brilliant  day 
in  the  annaln  of  this  reign.  Old  Marnlial  Trivulzio,  who  had 
taken  |>art  in  seventeen  l>attles,  said  that  this  was  a  strife  of 
giants,  beside  which  all  the  rest  were  but  child's  play.  On 
the  ver>'  battle-field,  **  before  making  and  creating  knightM  of 
those  who  hud  done  liim  good  service,  Francis  I.  was  pleased 
to  have  hiinst*lf  made  knight  by  the  liand  of  liayard.  *  Sir,' 
■aid  Bayard,  '  the  king  of  so  noble  a  realm,  he  who  lias  been 
crowned,  coosecrated  and  anointed  with  oil  sent  down  from 
heaven,  he  who  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  church,  is  knight  over 
all  other  knights.*  *  liayard,  my  friend,*  said  tlie  king,  *  make 
haate ;  we  must  have  no  Uws  or  canons  quoted  here ;  do  my 
bidding.*  *  Aasuredly,  sir,*  said  Bayard,  *  I  will  do  it,  since  it 
ia  jTOur  pleaaore ;  *  and,  taking  his  sword,  *  Avail  it  as  much,* 
nid  he,  *  as  if  I  were  Uoland  or  Oliver,  Godfrey  or  his  brother 
Baldwin;  plaaae  God,  sir,  that  in  war  you  may  never  take 
flight !  *  and,  holding  up  his  sword  in  tlie  air,  he  cried,  *  Asaur- 
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edly,  my  good  sword,  thou  shalt  be  well  guarded  as  a  relic 
and  honored  above  all  others  for  having  this  day  conferred 
upon  so ,  ha  ndsome  and  puissant  a  king  the  order  of  chivalry  ; 
and  never  will  I  wear  thee  more  if  it  be  not  against  Turks, 
Moors,  and  Saracens  ! '  Whereupon  he  gave  two  bounds  and 
thrust  his  sword  into  the  sheath."  \_Le8  Gestes  et  la  Vie  du 
Chevalier  Bayard^  by  Champier,  in  the  Archives  curieuses  de 
VHistoire  de  France^  Series  I.  t.  ii.  p.  160.] 

The  effect  of  the  victory  of  Melegnano  was  great,  in  Italy 
primarily,  but  also  throughout  Europe.  It  was,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign  and  under  the  impulse  communi- 
cated by  a  young  king,  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  decisive 
and  likely  to  remain  so  for  a  long  while.  Of  all  the  sovereigns 
engaged  in  the  Italian  league  against  Francis  I.,  he  who  was 
most  anxious  to  appear  temperate  and  almost  neutral,  namely, 
Leo  X.,  was  precisely  he  who  was  most  surprised  and  most  trou- 
bled by  it.  When  he  knew  that  a  battle  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
fought  between  the  French  and  the  Swiss,  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  anxiety  and  his  desire  that  the  Swiss  might  be  victori- 
ous. The  Venetian  ambassador  at  Rome,  Marine^  Giorgi,  whose 
feelings  were  quite  the  other  way,  took,  in  his  diplomatic  capa- 
city, a  malicious  pleasure  in  disquieting  him.  "  Holy  father," 
said  he,  "the  Most  Christian  King  is  there  in  person  with  the 
most  warlike, and  best  appointed  of  armies  ;  the  Swiss  are  afoot 
and  ill  armed,  and  I  am  doubtful  of  their  gaining  the  day." 
*'  But  the  Swiss  are  valiant  soldiers,  are  they  not  ?  "  said  the 
pope.  "  Were  it  not  better,  holy  father,"  rejoined  the  ambassa- 
dor, "that  they  should  show  their  valor  against  the  infidel?" 
When  the  news  of  the  battle  arrived,  the  ambassador,  in  grand 
array,  repaired  to  the  pope's ;  and  the  people  who  saw  him 
passing  by  in  such  state  said,  "  The  news  is  certainly  true." 
On  reaching  the  pope's  apartment  the  ambassador  met  the 
chamberlain,  who  told  him  that  the  holy  father  was  still  asleep. 
"Wake  him,"  said  he;  but  the  other  refused.  "Do  as  I  tell 
you,"  iusisted  the  ambassador.     The  chamberlain  went  in  ;  and 
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the  pope,  only  half  dreMed^  tooD  ludlied  from  hU  room.  *'  Hoi/ 
father/'  tuiid  the  VeDetUn,  *\vour  Holitietw  yefttcxday  (^ve  me 
iome  bad  iiew«  which  wan  fal«e ;  to-day  I  have  to  give  you 
•ome  good  newi  which  in  true:  the  Swim  are  beaten."  The 
|K>pe  read  the  letten  bruu|;ht  by  the  amliaiwador,  and  Home  other 
letterM  oUo.  **  Wliat  will  come  of  it  for  uh  and  fur  you  ?  *' 
a«kcd  the  |)o|>e.  '*  For  ua/'  was  the  an«wer,  *'  nothing  but 
good,  since  we  are  with  the  Mo»t  Chriiitian  kin^  ;  and  your 
HolincHs  will  not  have  au^ht  uf  evil  to  Huflfcr."  '*  Sir  AmbaA- 
nador/*  rejoined  the  i>oim;,  *'  we  will  M*e  what  the  Mtwt  Chrititian 
king  will  do  ;  we  will  place  our>ii*lve«  in  hiji  hantU,  denuuiding 

mercy  of  him. Huly  father,  y(»ur  Ilolint^tii  will  not  come  to 

the  leaat  liarm,  any  more  tlian  the  holy  See  :  i»  not  the  Most 
Christian  king  the  rhureh'n  own  Hon?**  And  in  the  account 
given  of  thii*  interview  to  the  Senate  of  Venice  the  anilukHHudor 
added,  *^  The  holy  father  m  a  good  Mirt  of  man,  a  man  of  great 
hberality  and  of  a  happy  diii|iotation  ;  but  he  would  not  like 
the   idea  of  having  to  give   himM>lf  much   trt»uble.'* 

Leo  X.  made  up  Kia  mind  without  much  trouble  to  accept 
aooompliahod  facts.  When  he  had  Ijeen  elected  po|>e,  he  had 
■aid  to  hia  brother,  Julian  de*  Medici,  **  Knjoy  we  the  i>a|>acy, 
since  God  hath  given  it  uh*'  [Owiiamod  it  fxt^ntto^  poiche  Dio 
^  €%  r  ha  data].  Ho  ap|>eared  to  liave  no  further  thought  tlmu 
how  to  pluck  from  the  event  the  advantagen  he  could  discover 
iu  it.  Hin  allies  all  sot  him  an  example  of  resignation.  On  the 
loth  of  September,  tlie  day  after  the  liattle,  the  Swiss  took  the 
road  back  to  their  mountains.  Francis  I.  entered  Milan  in  tri- 
umph. Maximilian  Sforza  took  refuge  in  the  castle,  and  twenty 
days  afterwards,  oq  the  4th  of  October,  surrendered,  consent- 
ing to  retire  to  France  with  a  pension  of  thirty  thousand  crowns, 
and  tlie  promise  of  being  recommended  for  a  cardinal*s  hat,  and 
almost  consoled  for  his  downfall  '*  by  the  pleaaure  of  being 
delivered  from  the  insolence  of  the  Swisa,  the  exactions  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  rascalities  of  the  Spaniards.*' 
Fiftaen  jttM  afterwards,  in  June,  1530,  he  died  in  oblivion  at 
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Paris.  Francis  I.  regained  possession  of  all  Milaness,  adding 
thereto,  with  the  pope's  consent,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Pia- 
cenza,  which  had  been  detached  from  it  in  1512.  Two  treaties, 
one  of  November  7,  1515,  and  the  other  of  November  29,  1516, 
re-established  not  only  peace,  but  perpetual  alliance,  between 
the  King  of  France  and  the  thirteen  Swiss  cantons,  with  stipu- 
lated conditions  in  detail.  Whilst  these  negotiations  were  in 
progress,  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  by  a  treaty  published  at  Viterbo 
on  the  13th  of  October,  proclaimed  their  hearty  reconciliation. 
The  pope  guaranteed  to  Francis  I.  the  duchy  of  Milan,  restored 
to  him  those  of  Parma  and  Piacenza,  and  recalled  his  troops 
which  were  still  serving  against  the  Venetians  t  being  careful, 
however,  to  cover  his  concessions  by  meaits  of  forms  and  pre- 
texts which  gave  them  the  character  of  a  necessity  submitted  to 
rather  than  that  of  an  independent  and  definite  engagement. 
Francis  I.,  on  his  side,  guaranteed  to  the  pope  all  the  possessions 
of  the  church,  renounced  the  patronage  of  the  petty  princes 
of  the  ecclesiastical  estate,  and  promised  to  uphold  the  family 
of  the  Medici  in  the  position  it  had  held  at  Florence  since,  with 
the  King  of  Spain's  aid,  in  1512,  it  had  recovered  the  dominion 
there  at  the  expense  of  the  party  of  republicans  and  friends 
of  France. 

The  King  of  France  and  the  pope  had  to  discuss  together 
questions  far  more  important  on  both  sides  than  those  which 
had  just  been  thus  settled  by  their  accredited  agents.  When 
they  signed  the  treaty  of  Viterbo,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two 
sovereigns  should  have  a  personal  interview,  at  which  they 
should  come  to  an  arrangement  upon  points  of  which  they  had 
as  yet  said  nothing.  Rome  seemed  the  place  most  naturally 
adapted  for  this  interview;  but  the  pope  did  not  wish  that 
Francis  I.  should  go  and  display  his  triumph  there.  Besides,  he 
foresaw  that  the  king  would  speak  to  him  about  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  the  conquest  of  which  was  evidently  premeditated  by 
the  king ;  and  when  Francis  I.,  having  arrived  at  Rome,  had 
already  done  half  the  journey,  Leo  X.  feared  that  it  would  be 
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more  difficult  to  divert  him.  He  rcAolved  to  make  to  the  king 
a  Rbow  of  deference  to  conceal  his  own  du»quietudc  ;  and  offered 
to  go  and  meet  him  at  liologna,  the  town  in  the  Roman  States 
which  was  nearest  to  Milaneiw.  Francis  accepte<l  the  offer. 
The  pope  arrived  at  Bologna  on  the  8th  of  Deceml>er,  1515, 
and  the  king  the  next  day.  After  tiio  public  ceremonies,  at 
wliich  the  king  nhowed  eagerness  to  tender  to  tlie  i>ope  acts  of 
homage  which  the  pope  was  equally  eager  to  curtail  without 
repelling  them,  the  two  sovereigns  converMMl  alx>ut  the  two 
questions  which  were  up|)ermo«t  in  their  mimbi.  Francis  did 
not  attempt  to  hide  his  dcj*ign  of  reconquering  tlie  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  Fcnlinand  the  C  atholic  hod  wrongfully  UAuqMid, 
and  ho  demanded  the  pojie's  countenance.  The  p<»|K»  did  not 
care  to  refuse,  but  he  fMnnteil  out  to  the  king  that  everything 
foretold  the  very  near  <lcath  of  King  Fenlinan<l ;  and  **  Your 
majesty,'*  said  he,  •♦  will  then  have  a  natural  op|Hiriunity  for 
claiming  your  rights;  and  om  fnr  me,  free,  as  I  hhall  then  lie, 
from  my  engagements  with  the  King  of  Arragon  in  ri*}(i)ect  of 
the  crown  of  Napless,  I  shall  find  it  easier  to  re^ftond  to  your 
majesty's  wish."  The  jxipe  merely  want^il  to  gain  time.  Fnui- 
oia,  setting  aside  for  the  moment  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  s|)oko 
of  Clmrles  VI I. 's  Pmgmaiie  Saneiion^  and  the  nec(*ssity  of  put- 
tiiig  an  end  to  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  on  this  subject 
between  the  court  of  Home  and  the  Kings  of  France,  hU  pre<lc- 
MHors.  ^*  As  to  that,**  said  the  po|)e,  '*  I  could  not  grant  what 
your  predeoeMora  demanded ;  but  be  not  uneasy ;  I  have  a  com- 
pensation to  propOM  to  you  which  will  prove  to  you  how  dear 
jour  interests  are  to  roe.**  The  two  sovereigns  had,  without 
doubt,  already  come  to  an  understanding  on  this  point,  when, 
after  a  three  days*  interview  with  Leo  X.,  F*rancis  I.  returned 
to  Milan,  leaving  at  Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  in 
detail  the  affair  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  his  chancellor,  Du- 
who  had  accompanied  him  during  all  this  campaign  as  his 
and  negotiator. 
In  him  the  king  had,  under  the  name  and  guise  of  premier 
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magistrate  of  the  realm,  a  servant  whose  bold  and  complacent 
abilities  he  was  not  slow  to  recognize  and  to  put  in  use.  Being 
irritated  "  for  that  man}-,  not  having  the  privilege  of  sportsmen, 
do  take  beasts,  both  red  and  black,  as  hares,  pheasants,  par- 
tridges, and  other  game,  thus  frustrating  us  of  our  diversion  and 
pastime  that  we  take  in  the  chase,"  Francis  I.  issued,  in  March, 
1516,  an  ordinance  which  decreed  against  poachers  the  most 
severe  penalties,  and  even  death,  and  which  granted  '^  to  all 
princes,  lords,  and  gentlemen  possessing  forests  or  warrens  in 
the  realm,  the  right  of  upholding  therein  by  equally  severe 
punishments  the  exclusive  privileges  of  their  preserves."  The 
Parliament  made  remonstrances  against  such  excessive  rigor, 
and  refused  to  register  the  ordinance.  The  chancellor,  Duprat, 
insisted,  and  even  threatened.  ''  To  the  king  alone,"  said  he, 
"  belongs  the  right  of  regulating  the  administration  of  his  state  : 
obey,  or  the  king  will  see  in  you  only  rebels,  whom  he  will 
know  how  to  chastise."  For  a  year  the  Parliament  held  out  ; 
but  the  chancellor  persisted  more  obstinately  in  having  his  way, 
and,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1517,  the  ordinance  was  regis- 
tered under  a  formal  order  from  the  king,  to  which  the  name 
was  given  of  "  letters  of  command."  At  the  commencement 
of  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  Milaness  there  Avas  a  want 
of  money,  and  Francis  I.  hesitated  to  so  soon  impose  new 
taxes.  Duprat  gave  a  scandalous  extension  to  a  practice  which 
had  been  for  a  long  while  in  use,  but  had  always  been  repro- 
bated and  sometimes  formally  prohibited,  namely,  the  sale  of 
public  appointments  or  offices :  not  only  did  he  create  a  multi- 
tude of  financial  and  administrative  offices,  the  sale  of  which 
brought  considerable  sums  into  the  treasury,  but  he  introduced 
the  abuse  into  the  very  heart  of  the  judicial  body ;  the  tribunals 
were  encumbered  by  newly-created  magistrates.  The  estates  of 
Languedoc  complained  in  vain.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  was 
in  its  turn  attacked.  In  1521,  three  councillors,  recently  nomi- 
nated, were  convicted  of  having  paid,  one  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  livres,  and  the  two  others  six  thousand  livres.     The 
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Parliament  refused  to  admit  them.  Duprat  protested.  The 
naOMtitias  of  the  state,  he  Kaid,  made  borrowing  obligatory; 
and  the  king  was  free  to  prefer  in  his  selections  those  of  lii« 
subjects  who  showed  moKt  zeal  fur  his  service.  I'arliament 
persisted  in  its  refusal.  Duprat  resolved  to  strike  a  great  blow. 
An  edict  of  January  81,  1/>*J2,  cn^atM  within  the  rarliament  a 
fourth  chamlKT,  compowKl  of  ei>;htc<'n  councillors  and  two  preni- 
dents,  all  uf  fretth,  and,  no  doubt,  venal  appointment,  though 
the  e<lict  danul  not  ovciw  ajt  tnurh.  Two  gn^at  jienwnioges  the 
Archbishop  of  Aix  and  .Marnhal  do  Montmorcnci,  were  charged 
to  present  the  e<lict  to  Parliament  and  rt*quiro  its  registration. 
The  Parliament  demanded  time  for  <leIi)M'nition.  li  kept  an 
alisolute  silence  for  six  weekn,  and  at  hist  preM'iited  an  addre;^! 
to  the  queen-mother,  trying  to  make  her  comprehend  the  Iwmi 
such  acts  did  to  the  imfKirtance  of  the  magintracy  and  to  her 
son's  government.  I^)uit»e  api>cared  touche<l  by  theno  repres<*n- 
tations,  and  pitnnise*!  to  repri»*M*nt  their  full  weight  to  the 
king,  **  if  the  Parliament  will  coiiMMit  to  p<»int  out  to  me  of 
itself  any  other  means  of  readily  raising  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  livres,  which  the  king  alnMilutely  cannot 
do  without."  The  struggle  was  prtdonged  until  the  Parliament 
decloreil  ^Ulmt  it  could  not,  without  oflfending  (tod  and  l>ctray' 
ing  ita  own  conscience,  proceed  to  the  registration :  but  that 
if  it  were  the  king's  pleasure  to  be  obeyed  at  any  price,  he  had 
only  to  depute  his  chancellor  or  some  other  great  fxTsonage, 
in  whose  presence  and  on  whose  requirement  the  registration 
should  take  place.**  Chancellor  Duprat  did  not  care  to  under- 
take this  commission  in  person.  Count  de  St.  Pol,  governor  of 
Psris,  was  charged  with  it,  and  the  court  caused  to  be  written 
at  the  bottom  of  the  letters  of  command,  **  Read  and  published 
io  presence  of  Count  de  St.  Pol,  specially  deputed  for  this 
purpose,  who  ordered  trM  vset,  in  the  king's  name,  that  they 
be  executed.** 

Thus  began  to  be  implanted  in  that  which  should  be  the 
Boet  respected  mod  the  most  independent  amongst  the  functions 
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of  government,  namely,  the  administration  of  justice,  not  only 
the  practice,  but  the  fundamental  maxim,  of  absolute  govern- 
ment. "  I  am  going  to  the  court,  and  I  will  speak  the  truth  ; 
after  which  the  king  will  have  to  be  obeyed,"  was  said  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  premier  president 
Mol^  to  Cardinal  de  Retz.  Chancellor  Duprat,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  first  chief  of  the 
French  magistracy  to  make  use  of  language  despotic  not  only  in 
fact,  but  also  in  principle.  President  Mol^  was  but  the  head  of 
a  body  invested,  so  far  as  the  king  was  concerned,  with  the 
right  of  remonstrance  and  resistance  ;  when  once  that  right  was 
exercised,  he  might,  without  servility,  give  himself  up  to  resig- 
nation. Chancellor  Duprat  was  the  delegate,  the  organ,  the 
representative  of  the  king ;  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  king  him- 
self that  he  affirmed  the  absolute  power  of  the  kingship  and 
the  absolute  duty  of  submission.  Francis  I.  could  not  have 
committed  the  negotiation  with  Leo  X.  in  respect  of  Charles 
VII.'s  Pragmatic  Sanction  to  a  man  with  more  inclination  and 
better  adapted  for  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  three  principal  objects :  — 

1.  To  uphold  the  liberties  and  the  influence  of  the  faithful 
in  the  government  of  the  church,  by  sanctioning  their  right  to 
elect  ministers  of  the  Christian  faith,  especially  parish  priests 
and  bishops  ; 

2.  To  guarantee  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  church  her- 
self in  her  relations  with  her  head,  the  pope,  by  proclaiming 
the  necessity  for  the  regular  intervention  of  councils  and  their 
superiority  in  regard  to  the  pope ; 

3.  To  prevent  or  reform  abuses  in  the  relations  of  the  papacy 
with  the  state  and  church  of  France  in  the  matter  of  ecclesias- 
tical tribute,  especially  as  to  the  receipt  by  the  pope,  under  the 
name  of  annates^  of  the  first  year's  revenue  of  the  different 
ecclesiastical  offices  and  benefices. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  the  general  opinion  in  France, 
in  state  and   in  church,  that   there  was   in  these  dispositions 
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nothing  mora  than  the  primitive  and  traditional  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  Christian  church.  There  was  no  thought  of  im- 
posing ui>on  the  i>ai>acy  any  new  regimen,  but  only  of  defending 
the  old  und  legitimate  regimen,  recttgnised  and  upheld  by  St. 
Louis  in  the  thirteenth  centur)*  as  well  as  by  Charles  VII.  in 
the  fifteenth. 

The  iMijK'.H,  neverthelc»ss,  had  all  <»f  them  protested  since  the 
days  of  Charles  VII.  against  tlu*  Prcitfrnatit  Sanction  as  an  atta^'k 
upon  their  rights,  and  hxul  demanded  its  abolition.  In  14<il, 
Louis  XI.,  as  has  already  been  hhown,  luul  yielded  for  a  moment 
to  the  demand  of  Vo\te  I'ius  II.,  wh(»?(e  countenance  he  deMred 
to  gain,  and  had  abrognte<l  the  Pnhfmatit ;  but,  n(»l  having 
obtained  what  he  wanted  thereby,  and  huvii^  met  with  htrong 
opposition  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  his  concession,  he  had 
let  it  drop  without  formally  retracting  it,  and,  instead  of  en- 
gaging in  a  conflict  with  Parliament  u|Min  the  |Kjint,  he  thought 
it  no  Imd  plan  for  the  magistnu'y  to  uphold  in  pritu  iple  and 
eiit'»»rce  in  fact  the  regulations  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanciion.  This 
im|K)rtant  edict,  then,  was  still  vigorous  in  li>L'>,  when  Francis 
L,  after  his  victory  at  Melegnano  and  his  reconciliation  with  the 
pope,  left  Chancellor  Duprat  at  Bologna  to  pursue  the  ncgotia- 
tioQ  reopened  on  tlmt  subject.  The  compensation^  of  which 
Leo  X.,  on  rcdemanding  the  aliolition  of  the  Prat/mati**  Sanc- 
tion^ had  given  a  |)eep  to  Francis  I.,  could  not  fail  to  have 
charms  for  a  prince  so  little  scrupulous,  and  for  his  still  less 
■orupulous  chancellor.  Tlie  pope  proposed  that  the  Pragmatic^ 
once  for  all  abolished,  should  lie  repUced  by  a  Concordat  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns,  and  that  this  Concordat,  whilst  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  election  of  the  clergy  by  the  faithful,  should 
transfer  to  the  king  the  right  of  nomination  to  bishoprics  and 
other  great  eocleaiastical  offices  and  benefices,  reserving  to  the 
pope  the  right  of  presentation  of  prelates  nominated  by  the 
king.  This,  oonaidering  the  condition  of  society  and  govern- 
,  Bent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  absence  of  political  and 
religious  liberty,  was  to  take  away  from  the  church  her  own 
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existence,  and  divide  her  between  two  masters,  without  giv- 
ing her,  as  regarded  either  of  them,  any  other  guarantee  of 
independence  than  the  meret  chance  of  their  dissensions  and 
quarrels. 

Egotism,  even  in  kings,  has  often  narrow  and  short-sighted 
views.  It  was  calculated  that  there  were  in  France  at  this 
period  ten  archbishoprics,  eighty-three  bishoprics,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  abbeys.  Francis  I.  and  his  chancellor 
saw  in  the  proposed  Concordat  nothing  but  the  great  increment 
of  influence  it  secured  to  them,  by  making  all  the  dignitaries  of 
the  church  suppliants  at  first  and  then  clients  of  the  kingship. 
After  some  difficulties  as  to  points  of  detail,  the  Concordat  was 
concluded  and  sisjned  on  the  18th  of  August,  1516.  Five 
months  afterwards,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1517,  the  king  re- 
paired in  person  to  Parliament,  to  which  he  had  summoned 
many  prelates  and  doctors  of  the  University.  The  chancellor 
explained  the  points  of  the  Concordat^  and  recapitulated  all  the 
facts  which,  according  to  him,  had  made  it  necessary.  The 
king  ordered  its  registration,  "  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom  and 
for  quittance  of  the  promise  he  had  given  the  pope."  Parliament 
on  one  side,  and  the  prelates  and  doctors  of  the  University  on 
the  other,  deliberated  upon  this  demand.  Their  first  answer 
was  that,  as  the  matter  concerned  the  interest  of  the  whole  Gal- 
ilean church,  they  could  not  themselves  decide  about  it,  and 
that  the  church,  assembled  in  national  council,  alone  had  the 
right  of  pronouncing  judgment.  ''  Oho  !  so  you  cannot,"  said 
the  king  ;  "  I  will  soon  let  you  see  that  you  can,  or  I  will  send 
you  all  to  Rome  to  give  the  pope  your  reasons."  To  the  ques- 
tion of  conscience  the  Parliament  found  thenceforth  added  the 
question  of  dignity.  The  magistrates  raised  difficulties  in  point 
of  form,  and  asked  for  time  to  discuss  the  matter  fundament- 
ally ;  and  deputies  went  to  carry  their  request  to  the  king.  He 
admitted  the  propriety  of  delay,  but  with  this  comment:  "I  know 
that  there  are  in  my  Parliament  good  sort  of  men,  wise  men  ; 
but  I  also  know  that  there  are  turbulent  and  rash  fools ;  I  have 
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my  ere  u|X)n  them ;  and  I  am  informed  of  the  language  they 
dare  to  hold  about  my  conduct.  I  am  king  ua  my  |irvdvccii8oni 
were ;  and  I  mean  to  be  olwycd  u«  they  were.  You  are  con- 
stantly vaporing  to  me  about  Louin  XII.  and  Ui»  love  of  jutitice  ; 
know  ye  that  jujitice  in  an  dear  to  nic  om  it  waa  to  him  ;  but  that 
king,  juiit  an  ho  wa.H,  often  drove  out  from  the  kingdom  relieU, 
though  they  uere  memberH  of  rarlioment  ;  do  not  force  me  to 
imitate  him  in  bin  lieverity.**  rarlioment  entered  u|K)n  a  funda- 
mental examination  of  the  queittion  ;  their  delil>erutiotiH  looted 
from  the  loth  to  the  *J4th  of  July,  l.*>17  ;  ainl  the  concluMou 
they  came  to  wais  that  I'ariianient  could  not  und  ought  not  to 
rt^gLntcr  the  i'on^rJat  ;  that,  if  the  king  {HTHiiited  in  Iua  inten- 
tion of  making  it  a  law  of  the  realm,  he  mu»t  employ  the  luime 
meauA  aA  (.'horle^  VII.  had  employed  for  eAtabli»hing  the  /Vii^- 
rN(f/i>  .SVinrfiMM,  and  tluit,  therefore,  he  mu^t  Hununon  a  general 
council.  On  the  14lh  t»f  January,  1.*>IK,  two  councill«»ni  arrived 
at  AmlM)iiM*,  bringing  to  the  king  the  repre»entatioiui  of  thed'ar- 
lianient.  When  their  arrival  wa^  announced  to  the  king,  '*  Be- 
fore I  receive  them,"  luiid  he,  **  I  wtU  drag  them  aU>ut  at  my 
heeU  OH  long  an  they  have  made  me  wait."  lie  reccivcHl  them, 
however,  and  handed  their  rcprcAentationrt  over  to  the  chancel- 
lor, bidding  him  reply  to  them.  Uuprat  ma^lo  a  learned  and 
specioun  reply,  but  one  which  left  intact  the  que^^tion  of  right, 
and,  at  bottom,  merely  defended  the  Concordat  on  the  ground 
of  the  king's  good  pleasure  and  requirements  of  policy.  On 
the  bu»t  day  of  February,  151 H,  the  king  gave  audience  to  the 
deputicH,  and  handed  them  the  chancxdlor  »  reply.  They  asked 
to  examine  it.  **  You  shall  not  examine  it,**  said  the  king; 
^  this  would  degenerate  into  an  endless  process.  A  hundred  of 
your  heads,  in  Parliament,  have  been  seven  months  and  more 
painfully  getting  up  these  representations,  which  my  chancel- 
lor has  blown  to  the  winds  in  a  few  days.  There  is  but  one 
king  in  France  ;  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  restore  peace  to  my 
kingdom  ;  and  I  will  not  allow  nullification  here  of  that  which  I 
brought  about  with  so  much  difficulty  in  Italy.     My  Parliament 
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would  set  up  for  a  Venetian  Senate ;  let  it  confine  its  meddling 
to  the  cause  of  justice,  which  is  worse  administered  than  it  has 
been  for  a  hundred  years  ;  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  drag  it  about  at 
my  heels,  like  the  Grand  Council,  and  watch  more  closely  over 
its  conduct."  The  two  deputies  made  an  attempt  to  prolong 
their  stay  at  Amboise :  but,  "  If  before  six  to-morrow  morning," 
said  the  king,  ^'  they  be  not  gone,  I  will  send  some  archers  to 
take  them  and  cast  them  into  a  dungeon  for  six  months ;  and 
woe  to  whoever  dares  to  speak  to  me  for  them  !  " 

On  returning  to  Paris  the  deputies  were  beginning  to  give 
their  fellows  an  account  of  how  harsh  a  reception  they  met 
with,  when  Louis  de  la  Tremoille,  the  most  respected  amongst 
the  chiefs  of  the  army,  entered  the  hall.  He  came  by  order  of 
the  king  to  affirm  to  the  Parliament  that  to  dismiss  the  Concor- 
dat was  to  renew  the  war,  and  that  it  must  obey  on  the  instant 
or  profess  open  rebellion.  Parliament  upheld  its  decision  of 
July  24,  1517,  against  the  Concordat^  at  the  same  time  begging 
La  Tremoille  to  write  to  the  king  to  persuade  him,  if  he  insisted 
upon  registration,  to  send  some  person  of  note  or  to  commission 
La  Tremoille  himself  to  be  present  at  the  act,  and  to  see  in- 
dorsed upon  the  Concordat^  "  Read,  published,  and  registered  at 
the  king's  most  express  command  several  times  repeated,  in 
presence  of  ...  ,  specially  deputed  by  him  for  that  purpose." 
Tremoille  hesitated  to  write,  and  exhibited  the  letters  whereby 
the  king  urged  him  to  execute  the  strict  orders  laid  upon  him. 
"  What  are  those  orders,  then?"  asked  the  premier  president. 
"  That  is  the  king's  secret,"  answered  La  Tremoille :  "  I  may 
not  reveal  it ;  all  that  I  can  tell  you  is,  that  I  should  never  have 
peace  of  mind  if  you  forced  me  to  carry  them  out."  The  Par- 
liament in  its  excitement  begged  La  Tremoille  to  withdraw,  and 
sent  for  him  back  almost  immediately.  "  Choose,"  said  the  pre- 
mier president  to  him,  "  between  Saturday  or  Monday  next  to 
be  present  at  the  registration."  La  Tremoille  chose  Monday, 
wishing  to  allow  himself  time  for  an  answer  even  yet  from  the 
king.     But  no  new  instructions  came  to  him;  and  on  the  22d 
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of  March,  1518,  Parliament  proceeded  to  regbtration  of  the 
Comeordai,  with  the  formn  and  rcAervationii  which  thev  had  au- 
nounced,  and  which  were  evidence  of  compuUion.  Ttie  other 
i'arliaiDenta  of  France  followed  witli  more  or  Icks  wal,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  |)articular  dutpotiitionft,  the  example  shown  hy 
tliat  of  VariA,  The  University  was  heartily  diufKided  to  pUHh 
reaiatance  further  than  had  l>een  done  hy  I'arliament :  itA  rector 
cauaed  to  Im*  placarded  on  the  'JTth  of  March,  1>')1H,  in  the 
streeta  of  Paris,  an  order  forbidding  all  printers  and  UK>kHi*llcni 
to  print  tlie  Concordat  on  fiain  of  losing  their  connection  with 
the  University.  The  king  commande<l  informations  to  Ik*  filed 
•gainst  the  authors  and  placarders  of  the  order,  and.  on  the  l!Tth 
of  April,  iM^nt  to  the  Parliament  an  edict,  which  forbade  the 
University  to  meddle  in  any  matter  of  public  |Kjlice,  or  to  hold 
any  assembly  touching  such  matters,  under  |MUh,  as  to  the 
whole  body,  of  having  its  privileges  revoked,  and,  as  to  indi- 
viduals, of  iNiniiihment  and  contiM?ation.  The  kind's  |>arty  de- 
manded of  Parliament  registration  of  this  edict.  Parliament 
confined  itself  to  writing  to  the  king,  agreeing  that  the  Uni- 
ven«ity  had  no  right  to  meddle  in  aflfairs  of  goveniment,  but 
adding  that  there  were  strong  reasons,  of  which  it  would  give 
an  account  whenever  the  king  should  please  to  order,  why  it, 
the  ParUament,  should  refuse  registration  of  tlie  edict.  It  does 
not  ap(R*ar  that  the  king  ever  asked  for  such  account,  or  that 
his  wrath  against  the  University  was  more  oWtinately  mani- 
fested. The  Coneardai  waa  registered,  and  Francis  I.,  after 
luiving  achieved  an  official  victory  over  the  magistrates,  had 
small  stomach  for  pursuing  extreme  measures  against  the  men 
of  letters. 

We  haye  8«en  that  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
there  were  made  in  Frmnee  two  able  and  patriotic  attempts ;  the 
Pragmaiie  Sametum^  in  1458,  under  Charles  VII.,  and  the  StaU* 
Otmr<U  of  1484,  under  Charles  VIIl.  We  do  not  care  to  dia- 
here  all  the  dispositions  of  those  acU ;  some  of  them  were, 
questionable ;  but  they  both  of  them,  one  in  respect  of 
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the  church  and  the  other  of  the  state,  aimed  at  causing  France 
to  make  a  great  stride  towards  a  national,  free  and  legalized  regi- 
m^en,  to  which  French  feudal  society  had  never  known  how  or 
been  willing  to  adjust  itself.  These  two  attempts  failed.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  contemporary  governments. 
Charles  VII.  was  in  earnest  about  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  which 
he  submitted  to  the  deliberations  and  votes  of  a  national  coun- 
cil ;  and  Louis  XL,  after  having  for  a  while  given  it  up  to  the 
pope,  retraced  his  steps  and  left  it  in  force.  As  to  the  States 
General  of  1484,  neither  the  regent,  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  nor 
Charles  VII I. ,  offered  the  slightest  hinderance  to  their  delibera- 
tions and  their  votes  ;  and  if  Louis  XII.  did  not  convoke  the 
States  afresh,  he  constantly  strove  in  the  government  of  his 
kingdom  to  render  them  homage  and  give  them  satisfaction. 
We  may  feel  convinced  that,  considering  the  social  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  France  at  this  time,  these  two  patriotic  at- 
tempts were  premature  ;  but  a  good  policy,  being  premature,  is 
not  on  that  account  alone  condemned  to  failure ;  what  it  wants 
is  time  to  get  itself  comprehended,  appreciated,  and  practised 
gradually  and  consistently.  If  the  successors  of  Louis  XII.  had 
acted  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the  same  view  as  their  prede- 
cessor, France  would  probably  have  made  progress  in  this  salu- 
tary path.  But  exactly  the  contrary  took  place.  Instead  of 
continuing  a  more  and  'more  free  and  legal  regimen,  Francis  I. 
and  his  chancellor,  Duprat,  loudly  proclaimed  and  practised  the 
maxims  of  absolute  power  ;  in  the  church,  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion was  abolished  ;  and  in  the  state,  Francis  I.,  during  a  reign 
of  thirty-two  years,  did  not  once  convoke  the  States  General, 
and  labored  only  to  set  up  the  sovereign  right  of  his  own  sole 
will.  The  church  was  despoiled  of  her  electoral  autonomy  ; 
and  the  magistracy,  treated  with  haughty  and  silly  imperti- 
nence, was  vanquished  and  humiliated  in  the  exercise  of  its 
right  of  remonstrance.  The  Concordat  of  1516  was  not  the 
only,  but  it  was  the  gravest  pact  of  alliance  concluded  between 
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the  papAcy  and  the  French  kingship  for  the  promotion  mutually 
of  alMohite  power. 

WhiUt  this  question  formed  tlio  iiubject  of  dUputen  in  France 
Iwtwcen  the  great  public  authorities  there  waK  Hpriiigitig  up, 
Otttaide  of  France*  between  the  great  Kuroi»ean  {)ower»  another 
not  more  grave  in  rt^gard  to  a  dihtant  future,  but  mure  threaten- 
ing in  regard  to  the  preHcnt  |>eace  uf  natioiui.  King  Fcrdiniuid 
the  Catholic  had  died  on  the  '2'M  of  January.  LMO  ;  and  hi» 
grandson  and  »ucce»iior.  Archduke  Charlen,  anxiuUH  to  go  and 
take  poMCMttion  of  the  thnine  of  Spain,  had  hastily  i^mcluded 
with  Franciii  I.,  on  the  lUh  of  August,  l.*)l<>,  ut  Nuvon,  a 
treaty  intended  to  lU'ttle  diflferenet'ii  l>etue<Mi  the  two  erowtiH  aa 
to  Uie  kingdomA  of  Naph*«  and  Naviirre.  The  French  and 
Spanish  plcni|)otentianes,  Sire»  de  lk)iiiy  and  de  ('hi«>vrt*H,  were 
•till  h<»lding  nieetingK  at  MontiH'llicr,  trying  to  come  to  an  uii- 
dentanding  aUuit  the  execution  of  iUiA  treaty,  whtii  the  dcatii 
of  Emperor  MaximiUan  at  WeU,  in  Austria,  on  tiie  iJth  uf 
January,  l^)ll^  oecurreil  to  add  the  vacant  throne  of  a  great 
power  to  the  two  second-rate  thronen  already  in  dinpute  be- 
tween  two  powerful  princt^H.  Thn*e  clainiantji.  Charles  of  Aiw- 
tria,  who  was  the  new  King  of  S|»aiu,  Francis  I.,  and  Henry 
VIII.,  King  of  England,  aspired  to  this  splendid  heritage.  In 
1.M7,  Maximilian  himsc*lf,  in  one  of  his  fita  of  tem|>cr  and  im|>e- 
<  \iniosity.  had  itflferetl  to  abdicate  and  give  up  the  hnpi*rial  dig- 
nity to  Henry  VIII.  for  a  good  round  sum  ;  but  the  King  of 
Kngland's  envoy.  Dr.  Cuthbert  Tunstall,  a  stanch  and  clear- 
'•rvant,  who  had  been  sent  to  Germany  to  deal  with 
ai^'ular  pro|)oaal,  opened  his  master's  eyes  to  its  hollow- 
~  and  falsehood,  and  Henry  VIII.  held  himself  aloof.  Fran- 
is  I.  remained  tlie  only  rival  of  Charles  of  Austria ;  Maximil- 
in  laborod  eagerly  to  peve  the  way  for  his  grandson*s  succeas ; 
;ind  at  his  death  the  struggle  between  the  two  claimants  had 
already  l>ecome  so  keen  that  Francis  I.,  on  hearing  the  news, 
exclaimed,  ''  I  will  spend  three  millions  to  be  elected  emperor, 
VOL.  IV.  6 
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and  I  swear  that,  three  years  after  the  election,  I  will  be  either 
at  Constantinople  or  dead." 

The  Turks,  who  had  been  since  1453  settled  at  Constantino- 
ple, were  the  terror  of  Christian  Europe  ;  and  Germany  espe^ 
cially  had  need  of  a  puissant  and  valiant  defender  against  them. 
Francis  I.  calculated  that  the  Christians  of  Germany  and  Huu' 
gary  would  see  in  him,  the  King  of  France  and  the  victor  of 
Melegnano,  their  most  imposing  and  most  effectual   champion. 

Having  a  superficial  mind  and  being  full  of  vain  confidence, 
Francis  I.  was  mistaken  about  the  forces  and  chances  on  his 
side,  as  well  as  about  the  real  and  natural  interests  of  France, 
and  also  his  own.  There  was  no  call  for  him  to  compromise 
himself  in  this  electoral  struggle  of  kings,  and  in  a  distant  war 
against  triumphant  Islamry.  He  miscalculated  the  strong  posi- 
tion and  personal  valor  of  the  rival  with  whom  he  would  have 
to  measure  swords.  Charles  of  Austria  was  but  nineteen,  and 
Francis  I.  was  twenty-three,  when  they  entered,  as  antagonists, 
into  the  arena  of  European  politics.  Charles  had  as  yet  gained 
no  battle  and  won  no  renown ;  while  Francis  I.  was  already  a 
victorious  king  and  a  famous  knight.  But  the  young  archduke's 
able  governor,  William  de  Croy,  Lord  of  Chi^vres,  "had  early 
trained  him,"  says  M.  Mignet,  "  to  the  understanding  and 
management  of  his  various  interests ;  from  the  time  that  he 
was  fifteen,  Charles  presided  every  day  at  his  council ;  there  he 
himself  read  out  the  contents  of  despatches  which  were  de- 
livered to  him  the  moment  they  arrived,  were  it  even  in  the 
dead  of  night ;  his  council  had  become  his  school,  and  business 
served  him  for  books.  .  .  .  Being  naturally  endowed  with 
superior  parts,  a  penetrating  intellect  and  rare  firmness  of 
character,  he  schooled  himself  to  look  Fortune  in  the  face  with- 
out being  intoxicated  by  her  smiles  or  troubled  at  her  frowns,  to 
be  astonished  b}^  nothing  that  happened,  and  to  make  up  his 
mind  in  any  danger.  He  had  even  now  the  will  of  an  emperor 
and  an  overawing  manner.  '  His  dignity  and  loftiness  of  soul 
are  such,'  says  a  contemporary  writer,  '  that  he  seems  to  hold 
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the  universe  under  his  feet.*  **  Charles's  position  in  Ocrmany 
WAS  as  strong  as  the  man  himttelf ;  he  was  a  German,  a  duke  of 
Austria,  of  the  imperial  line«  ati  natural  a  succesiior  of  hiji  )^rand- 
father  Maximilian  at  Frankfort  as  of  hU  grandfather  Fenlinand 
at  Madrid.  Such  was  the  ailversary,  with  such  advantages  of 
nationality  and  of  penwn,  against  wliom  Francin  I.,  without  any 
I»oUtical  necessity «  and  for  thr  mAc  \nir[>c*sc  of  indulging  an 
ambitious  vision  and  his  own  kindly  M-lf-ostrem,  was  al>out  to 
engage  in  a  struggle  which  was  to  entail  a  heavy  burden  on  his 
whole  life,  and  bring  him  not  in  triumph  to  CouHtantinopIe,  but 
in  captivity  to  Madrid. 

Before  the  death  of  Maximilian,  and  when  neither  party  had 
done  more  than  fon*!we  the  struggle  and  get  reatly  f«»r  it,  Fnincis 
I.  was  for  some  time  able  to  ho|>e  for  home  success.  Seven 
German  princes,  three  ecclesiastical  and  four  laic,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Mayence,  (*ologne,  and  Trt^ves,  and  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  the  Margrave  of  lirandcnbiirg.  the  Count  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  liad  the  sole  |>owcr  of 
electing  the  em|>eror.  F«>ur  of  them,  the  .\rchbi>ho|ks  of  Tn'-ves 
and  of  Cologne,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  had  favorably  receive*!  the  (»vertures 
•f  Francis  I.,  and  had  promised  him  their  suffragiM*.  I  lis  de- 
voted scr^'ant,  Roliert  do  la  Marck,  Lord  of  Fleuranges,  had 
brought  to  him  at  Aroboise  a  German  gentleman  from  the 
Palatinate,  Franx  von  Sickingen,  "of  very  i>ctty  family,  but  a 
Yery  gentle  companion,'*  says  Fleuranges,  **  the  most  beautiful 
talker  that  I  think  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  and  in  so  much  that 
there  ^as  no  gentleman  in  Germany,  prince  or  man  of  war, 
who  would  not  have  been  glad  to  do  him  pleasure."  Francis 
I.  had  received  him  with  very  chivalrous  grace,  and  had  given 
him  a  pension  of  three  thooiand  livres  and  handsome  presents 
for  his  comrades  in  adventure ;  and  Sickingen  was  so  charmed 
that  he  said  to  Fleuranges  on  leaving  Amboise,  **  The  king  did 
not  open  his  heart  to  me  on  tlie  subject  of  the  empire ;  however, 
I  know  all  about  it,  and  I  beg  you  to  tell  him  that  I  will  do  hit 
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service  and  keep  the  oath  I  gave  him."  A  more  important 
personage  than  Sickingen,  Leo  X.,  would  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  for  emperor  in  Germany  neither  the  King  of  France 
nor  the  King  of  Spain,  both  of  them  being  far  too  powerful  in 
Europe  and  far  too  emulous  in  Italy  not  to  be  dangerous  ene- 
mies or  inconvenient  allies  for  him  ;  and  he  tried  to  dissuade 
Francis  I.  from  making  any  claim  to  the  empire,  and  to  induce 
him  to  employ  his  influence  in  bringing  about  the  election  of 
a  second-rate  German  prince,  Frederick  the  Wise,  Duke  of 
Saxony,  who  was  justly  popular  in  Germany,  and  who  would 
never  be  in  a  condition  to  do  France  any  harm.  It  was  judi- 
cious advice  and  a  policy  good  for  France  as  well  as  for  Europe 
in  general ;  but  Francis  I.,  infatuated  by  his  desire  and  his  hope, 
did  not  relish  it  at  all ;  and  Leo  X.,  being  obliged  to  choose 
between  the  two  great  claimants,  declared  for  Francis  I.,  with- 
out any  pleasure  or  confidence,  but  also  without  any  great 
perplexity,  for  he  had  but  little  faith  in  the  success  which  he 
made  a  show  of  desiring.  Francis,  deceived  by  these  appear- 
ances and  promises,  on  the  part  both  of  ecclesiastics  and  laics, 
held  language  breathing  a  gallant  and  almost  careless  confi- 
dence. "  We  are  not  enemies,  your  master  and  I,"  he  said 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Spain ;  we  are  two  lovers  courting  the 
same  mistress :  whichever  of  the  two  she  may  prefer,  the  other 
will  have  to  submit,  and  harbor  no  resentment."  But  when, 
shortly  after  Maximilian's  death,  the  struggle  became  closer  and 
the  issue  nearer,  the  inequality  between  the  forces  and  chances 
of  the  two  rivals  became  quite  manifest,  and  Francis  I.  could 
no  longer  affect  the  same  serenity.  He  had  intrusted  the 
management  of  his  affairs  in  Germany  to  a  favorite  comrade  of 
his  early  youth.  Admiral  de  Bonnivet,  a  soldier  and  a  courtier, 
witty,  rash,  sumptuous,  eager  to  display  his  master's  power  and 
magnificence.  Charles  of  Austria's  agents,  and  At  their  head 
his  aunt  Margaret,  who  had  the  government  of  the  Low 
Countries  in  his  absence,  were  experienced,  deliberate,  dis- 
creet, more   eager  to  succeed  in  their   purpose   than  to  make 
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a  brilliant  apiH^armnoe,  and  routlvctl  to  do  quietly  whatever 
waa  necetaary  for  aucceaa.  And  to  do  so  they  were  before  lon^ 
aa  fully  aiithorired  as  they  were  renolvtHl.  They  <lij*covenMl  thiit 
KmnciH  I.  hud  pven  Bonntvet  four  hundred  thuunand  crowns  in 
^Id  that  ho  might  endeavor  to  bribe  the  electors  ;  it  waji,  accord- 
ing to  report,  double  the  sum  Charles  of  Austria  hud  promised 
for  the  same  object  ;  and  his  agents  nent  him  infomintion  of 
it,  and  receive<l  this  answer:  **  We  are  wholly  detemiincd  to 
spare  nothing  and  to  stake  all  for  all  u|>on  it,  as  the  matter  wo 
moHt  desire  and  have  roost  at  heart  in  this  worhl.  .  .  .  The 
election  must  l>e  secure<l,  whatever  it  may  cost  me."  The  <|ues- 
tion  l)efore  the  seven  elective  princes  who  were  to  dis|K)Ho  of 
the  empire  was  thenceforth  merely  which  of  the  two  claimants 
would  bo  the  higher  and  the  safer  bidder.  FmncLs  I.  engaged 
in  a  tussle  of  wealth  and  liliemlity  with  Charles  of  Austria. 
One  of  his  agents  wrr>to  to  him,  **  All  will  go  well  if  we  can 
fdl  the  maw  of  the  Margrave  Jftachim  of  Brandenburg  ;  he 
and  his  brother  the  elector  from  Mayencc  fall  every  day  into 
dee(>cr  deptlis  of  avarice;  we  must  hast4*n  to  satisfy  them  with 
9peed^  fpeeii^  #;»«•«/."  Fmncis  I.  replied,  *•  I  will  have  .Maniuis 
Joachim  ffonj^d  at  any  price  ;  **  and  he  acconlingly  mmle  over 
to  him  in  ready  money  and  bilU  of  short  duties  all  that  was 
asked  for  by  the  margrave,  who  on  the  8th  of  April,  l'>ll^  gave 
a  written  undertaking  to  supfiort  the  oandi<hiture  *'  of  the  mtnit 
invincible  and  Most  Christian  prince,  Francis,  by  the  grace  of 
God  King  of  tlie  French,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Ix>rd  of  Genoa, 
who,  what  with  hia  vigoroua  age,  his  ability,  his  justice,  his 
military  exi)erience,  the  brilliant  fortune  of  hia  arms,  and  all 
other  qualities  required  for  war  and  the  management  of  the 
eommonwealth,  surpaaaea,  in  the  judgment  of  every  one,  all 
other  Christian  prinoM.**  But  Charles  of  Austria  did  not 
oomider  himself  beaten  because  two  of  the  seven  electors  dia- 
plajed  ayarioe  and  venality.  Hk  aunt  Margaret  and  hb 
princtpal  agent  in  Germany,  the  Chamberhun  Armerstoff,  re- 
financial  negotiations  with  the  Archbishop  of  Mayencet 
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for  his  brother  the  margrave  as  well  as  for  himself,  and  the 
archbishop,  without  any  formal  engagement,  accepted  the  Aus- 
trian over-bid.  "  I  am  ashamed  at  his  shamelessness,"  wrote 
Armerstorff  to  Charles.  Alternate  and  antagonistic  bargaining 
went  on  thus  for  more  than  two  months.  The  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  Hermann  von  Wied,  kept  wavering  between  the  two 
claimants  ;  but  he  was  careful  to  tell  John  d'Albret,  Francis 
I.'s  agent,  that  "  he  sincerely  hoped  that  his  Majesty  would 
follow  the  doctrine  of  God,  who  gave  as  much  to  those  who 
went  to  work  in  His  vineyard  towards  the  middle  of  the  day 
as  to  those  who  had  been  at  it  all  the  morning."  Duke 
Frederick  of  Saxony  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  electors 
who  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  promise,  as  well  as  to  accept 
any  offer,  and  preserved  his  independence,  as  well  as  his  dignity. 
The  rumor  of  all  these  traffickings  and  these  uncertainties 
rekindled  in  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England,  a  fancy  for  pla- 
cing himself  once  more  in  the  ranks  ;  but  his  agent,  Richard 
Pace,  found  the  negotiations  too  far  advanced  and  the  prices 
too  high  for  him  to  back  up  this  vain  whim  of  his  master's ;  and 
Henry  YIII.  abandoned  it.  The  diet  had  been  convoked  for 
the  17th  of  June  at  Frankfort.  The  day  was  drawing  near  ; 
and  which  of  the  two  parties  had  the  majority  was  still  re- 
garded as  uncertain.  Franz  von  Sickingen  appeared  in  the 
outskirts  of  Frankfort  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  men 
of  the  German  army,  "  whereat  marvellously  astonished,"  says 
Fleuranges,  "  were  they  who  wished  well  to  the  King  of 
France  and  very  mightily  rejoiced  they  who  wished  well  to 
the  Catholic  king."  The  gentleman-adventurer  had  not  been 
less  accessible  than  the  prince-electors  to  bribery.  The  diet 
opened  on  the  18th  of  June.  The  Archbishop  of  Mayence 
made  a  great  speech  in  favor  of  Charles  of  Austria ;  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Treves  spoke  in  favor  of  Francis  L,  to  whom 
he  had  remained  faithful.  Rival  intrigues  were  kept  up ; 
Sickingen  and  his  troops  were  a  clog  upon  deliberation  ;  the 
electors  were  embarrassed  and  weary  of  their  dissensions ;  and 
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the  ArchbUhop  of  TrdTes  proposed  by  way  of  coinprorouie  the 
election  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  WLho,  \vIio»  at 
thU  cn^ui  no  nhameful  ff»r  hU  p<*i*ns  had  juMt  pven  frenh  proofrt 
of  hU  sound  jud^^enU  hut  honcAty,  and  hU  patriotic  inde- 
|>endence.  But  Frederick  declined  the  honor  it  waa  intended 
to  do  him,  and  which  he  conMidcre<l  U'vond  hij»  powew  to  Hup- 
))ort ;  and  he  vote<l  for  Archduke  CharlcH,  ''a  real  («erman 
prince,"  M&id  he,  **  the  choice  c»f  whom  Hcomed  to  him  mo»*t 
natural  in  point  of  ri^^ht  and  mcwt  huttablc  in  point  of  fact 
under  the  preiient  circumntanceji  of  Kurope."  Tlio  mx  otlier 
electors  pivc  in  to  hiit  opinion,  and  that  Mime  day,  June  1^, 
151*J,  unanimously  elected  the  Kin^  of  S{>nin,  Charlex,  Kin^; 
of  the  Romans  and  Kmi>eror  of  (rermany,  with  the  titlo  of 
(^harlcH  V. 

Whatever  piiinj*  were  taken  by  FranciH  I.  to  keep  up  a  jjood 
appearance  after  thin  heavy  reveme,  hin  mortification  was  prT>- 
found,  and  he  thought  of  nothing  but  (getting  his  revenue.  Ho 
flattered  hiniHclf  he  would  find  Homethin^  of  the  iM>rt  in  a 
•olemn  interview  and  an  api>earance  of  alliance  with  Henry 
Vni.,  Kinjj  of  England,  who  had,  like  him.M-lf.  just  undergone 
in  the  election  to  the  empire  a  lesn  lla^'rant  but  an  unalogoua 
reverse.  It  had  already,  in  the  previous  year  and  on  the 
occaaion  of  a  treaty  concluded  l>etween  the  two  kiiipt  for  the 
restitution  of  Toumai  to  France,  Iwen  iiettle<l  tliat  they  should 
meet  before  long  in  token  of  reconciliation.  Allusion  had  even 
been  made,  at  thnt  i>eriod,  to  a  much  more  imi>ortant  rcatitu- 
tion,  of  CaUiia  in  fact,  for  which  Francis  I.,  at  what  price  we 
know  not,  had  obtaine<l  the  advocacy  of  Canlinal  Wolaey,  who 
was  then  all-powerful  with  Henr}'  VHI.  '*  Of  what  use  to 
OS,**  Wolsey  had  said,  **  is  this  town  of  Calais,  where  in  time 
of  peaoe  aa  weU  as  of  war  we  have  to  keep  up  such  numerous 
garrisons,  which  oosia  us  so  much  money,  and  which  so  often 
forces  us  to  measurea  aootrary  to. the  real  interests  of  Eng- 
land?** But  this  idea  waa  Tehemently  scouted  by  the  English, 
aod  the  coming  intanriew  between  the  two  kings  remained 
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the  sole  accessory  of  the  treaty  of  1518.  After  Charles  V.'s 
election  to  the  empire,  Francis  I.  was  eager  to  claim  this  inter- 
view, which  was  sure  to  cause  in  Europe  the  impression  of  a 
close  understanding  between  the  two  kings  before  the  very 
eyes  of  their  common  rival.  A  convention,  signed  on  the 
26th  of  March,  1520,  regulated  its  details.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  two  kings  should  meet  in  Picardy  between  Guines, 
an  English  possession  in  the  neighborhood  of  Calais,  and  Ardres, 
which  belonged  to  France.  But,  so  soon  as  Charles  V.,  at  that 
time  in  Spain,  was  informed  of  this  design,  he  used  all  his 
efforts  to  make  it  abortive.  Henry,  however,  stood  firm  ;  not 
that  he  had  resolved  to  knit  himself  closely  with  Francis  I. 
against  the  new  emperor,  whom,  a  few  months  previously,  he 
had  shown  alacrity  in  felicitating  upon  his  accession  to  the 
empire,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  fail  in  his  promise  to  the 
King  of  France,  and  he  liked  to  assume  in  respect  of  the  two 
rivals  the  part  of  an  arbiter  equally  courted  by  both.  Charles 
v.,  still  actively  working  against  the  interview,  entered  into 
secret  negotiation  with  Cardinal  Wolse}^  to  obtain  for  himself 
also  an  interview  with  Henry  VIII.,  which  would  destroy  the 
effect  of  that  in  course  of  arrangement  between  the  Kings  of 
France  and  England.  In  writing  to  Wolsey  he  called  him 
his  "  very  dear  friend,"  and  guaranteed  him  a  pension  of 
seven  thousand  ducats,  secured  upon  two  Spanish  bishoprics  ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  May,  1520,  Henry  VIII.  received  at  Can- 
terbury, as  he  was  passing  by  on  his. way  to  embark  at  Dover 
for  the  interview  in  France,  the  as  it  were  unexpected  infor- 
mation that  Charles  V.  had  just  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  the 
port  of  Hythe.  The  king  immediately  sent  Wolsey  to  meet 
the  emperor,  who  disembarked  at  Dover,  whither  Henry  went 
to  visit  him ;  and  the  two  sovereigns  repaired  together  to 
Canterbury,  where  they  went  in  state  to  the  cathedral, ."  re- 
splendent," ssLjs  Erasmus,  "with  all  the  precious  gifts  it  had 
received  for  so  many  centuries,  especially  with  the  most  pre- 
cious   of    all,    the    chest   containing   the   remains   of    Thomas 
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4-Beoket,  so  magnificent  that  gold  wms'the  leant  of  iu  orna- 
roenttf.**  There  tbey  i^amed  thrco  clayn,  treating  of  their  afTuim 
in  the  midnt  of  galaa,  during  which  (^harlcii  V.  completely  won 
over  Woljojy  by  pronii»ing  to  help  him  to  l>ecoroe  po|)e.  On 
the  Slnt  of  May,  l/»20,  (^harlca,  quite  cany  aUml  the  interview 
in  France,  embark c^l  At  Sandwirh  for  hi**  Fleminh  po«i»eMiioiifi. 
and  Henry  VIII.  roaile  sail  for  (uluiH,  hiit  p(»int  of  departure  to 
the  place  agreed  u|K>n  for  Franciji  to  meet  him,  and  where  they 
had  made  up  their  minda,  both  of  them,  to  dinplay  all  the  Hpleu- 
dont  of  their  two  rourtji. 

Thin  meeting  has  remaine«l  relebnit«Ml  in  liMorv  far  more  for 
ita  royal  fxtnip,  and  for  the  |>c*rM>nAl  incidenlA  which  were  (^»n- 
iiecte<l  with  it,  than  for  it*  political  niiultn.  It  wiui  calle<l  7%- 
Field  of  Cloik  of  (}old :  and  the  courtien*  who  attend(*<l  the  lwc» 
ft4ivereigns  felt  liound  to  almost  rival  them  in  KumptuouMies»i. 
**  iniioniuch,**  wiyii  the  rontero|>oniry  Martin  <lu  liellay,  **  that 
many  bore  thither  their  mills,  their  forests,  and  their  mea<lows 
«»n  their  Imcka."  Hcnr)*  VIII.  luul  employc<l  eleven  hundred 
workmen,  the  moHt  skilful  of  FlamlerM  and  Holland,  in  building  a 
(|iiadrangular  |)alace  of  wood,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet 
long  every  way ;  on  one  side  of  the  entrance-gate  was  a  fountain, 
covered  with  gilding,  and  surmountcnl  bv  a  statue  of  Bai'dius, 
round  which  there  flowetl  through  subterranean  pijw^s  all  sorts  of 
wines,  and  which  txire  in  letters  of  g<»ld  the  inM*nption,  **  Make 
good  cheer,  who  will ;"  and  on  the  other  side  a  column,  supfKirted 
by  four  liona,  was  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Cupid  armetl  with 
bow  and  arrows.  Opposite  the  palace  was  erected  a  huge  figure 
of  a  savage  wearing  the  arms  of  his  race,  with  this  insc^ription, 
chosen  by  Henrj*  VIII. :  '•  He  whom  I  l»ack  wins.*'  The  front- 
age was  covered  outside  with  canvas  painted  to  represent  free- 
stone ;  and  the  inside  was  hung  with  rich  tapestries.  Francis 
I.,  emulous  of  equalling  his  royal  neighbor  in  magnificence,  had 
ordered  to  be  erected  close  to  Ardres  an  immense  tent,  upheld 
In  the  middle  by  a  ooUmmJ  pole  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  and 
with  pegs  and  cordage  all  around  it.     Outivide,  the  tent,  in  the 
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shape  of  a  dome,  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  ;  and,  inside, 
it  represented  a  sphere  with  a  ground  of  blue  velvet  and  stud- 
ded with  stars,  like  the  firmament.  At  each  angle  of  the  large 
tent  there  was  a  small  one  equally  richly  decorated.  But  be- 
fore the  two  sovereigns  exchanged  visits,  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  magnificent  preparations,  there  arose  a  violent  hurricane, 
which  tore  up  the  pegs  and  split  the  cordage  of  the  French 
tent,  scattered  them  over  the  ground,  and  forced  Francis  I.  to 
take  up  his  quarters  in  an  old  castle  near  Ardres.  When  the  two 
kings'  two  chief  councillors,  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  one  side  and 
Admiral  Bonnivet  on  the  other,  had  regulated  the  formalities, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  1520,  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  set  out 
on  their  way,  at  the  same  hour  and  the  same  pace,  for  their  meet- 
ing in  the  valley  of  Ardres,  where  a  tent  had  been  prepared  for 
them.  As  they  drew  near,  some  slight  anxiety  was  manifested 
by  the  escort  of  the  King  of  England,  amongst  whom  a  belief 
prevailed  that  that  of  the  King  of  France  was  more  numerous ;  but 
it  was  soon  perceived  to  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  two  kings, 
mounted  upon  fine  horses  and  superbly  dressed,  advanced  towards 
one  another  ;  and  Henry  VIII. 's  horse  stumbled,  which  his  ser- 
vants did  not  like.  The  two  kings  saluted  each  other  with  easy 
grace,  exchanged  embraces  without  getting  off  their  horses, 
dismounted,  and  proceeded  arm-in-arm  to  the  tent  where  Wol- 
sey and  De  Bonnivet  were  awaiting  them.  "  My  dear  brother 
and  cousin,"  immediately  said  Francis  with  his  easy  grace,  "  I 
am  come  a  long  way,  and  not  without  trouble,  to  see  you  in  per- 
son. I  hope  that  you  hold  me  for  such  as  I  am,  ready  to  give 
you  aid  with  the  kingdoms  and  lordships  that  are  in  my  power." 
Henry,  with  a  somewhat  cold  reserve,  replied,  "It  is  not  your 
kingdoms  or  your  divers  possessions  that  I  regard,  but  the 
soundness  and  loyal  observance  of  the  promises  set  down  in  the 
treaties  between  you  and  me.  My  eyes  never  beheld  a  prince 
who  could  be  dearer  to  my  heart,  and  I  have  crossed  the  seas  at 
the  extreme  boundary  of  my  kingdom  to  come  and  see  you." 
The  two  kings  entered  the  tent  and  signed  a  treaty  whereby 
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tho  Daupliin  of  Franco  wm  to  marry  PrinceM  Mar}',  only  dniigh- 
ter  at  tiiat  time  of  Ilcnr}*  VIII.,  to  whom  FraticU  I.  umkTU>ok 
to  itay  aiuiimlly  a  Miim  of  oiiv  hundred  thouAaiid  livreit  [two  mil- 
lion eight  hundreii  thou»an<l  francsi,  or  one  hundred  ajid  twelve 
thoujtand  pounds  in  the  money  of  our  day],  until  the  marriage  waM 
celebrated,  which  would  not  be  for  nomc  time  yet,  as  the  Eng- 
liiih  princeM  waji  only  four  vearH  old.  The  two  king«  took  win*.- 
together,  according  to  cuntoni.  niid  reciprocally  preMMiteil  the 
memtieni  of  their  courta.  **  Kiii^  Franciii,**  mivh  Henry  VIII. *it 
favorite  chronicler,  Ivlward  Hull,  who  wan  there,  *'  in  an  amia- 
ble prince,  proud  in  bearing  and  gay  in  manner,  with  a  brown 
complexion,  large  eyeii,  long  nom*,  thick  li|M(,  broad  chent  and 
aliouldem,  nhort  legn,  and  big  feel.'*  Titian'*  |)urtnut  give*  a 
loftier  and  more  agreeable  idea  of  FranciA  I. 

When  tho  two  kingH  pixK-eetled  to  ttign,  in  their  tent,  the 
treaty  they  had  juj*l  tHincluded.  •'the  King  of  Kngland,'*  accord- 
ing to  FleurangcH'  .Wmoim^  ••  himi»elf  look  up  the  article»  and 
began  to  read  them.  When  he  had  rea«l  thoHe  relating  to  the 
Kuig  of  France,  who  waa  to  liave  the  priority,  and  came  to 
apeak  of  him^df,  he  got  aa  far  an,  *  I,  Henry,  King*  .  .  .  (h^' 
would  liavo  aaid  of  Franc*  and  Kntjhtmi)^  but  he  left  out  the 
title  aa  far  aa  France  waa  concerned,  and  naid  to  King  Francin,  *  I 
will  not  put  it  in  aa  you  are  here,  for  I  should  Ue  ; '  and  he  itaid 
only,  *  I  Henr}',  King  of  England.***  Hut,  on  M.  Mignet  very 
properly  luiya,  **if  he  omitte<l  the  title  in  hi*  reading,  he  left  it  in 
the  treaty  itaelf,  and,  shortly  afterward*,  was  ambition*  to  render 
it  a  reality,  when  he  invaded  France  and  wi*hed  to  reign  over  it.** 

After  the  diplomatic  stipulationa  were  concluded,  the  royal 
meeting  wa*  prolonged  for  sixteen  day*,  which  were  employed 
in  tourney*,  jou*ta,  and  all  manner  of  fe*tivaU.  The  personal 
communication  of  the  two  kingi  waa  regulated  with  all  the  pre- 
cautions of  official  mistrust  and  restraint ;  and  when  the  King 
of  England  went  to  Ardrea  to  aee  the  Queen  of  France,  the  King 
of  France  had  to  go  to  Guinea  to  aee  the  Queen  of  England,  for 
tho  two  kings  were  hostages  for  one  another.    *'  The  King  of 
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France,  who  was  not  a  suspicious  man,*'  says  Fleuranges,  "  was 
mighty  vexed  at  there  being  so  little  confidence  in  one  another. 
He  got  up  one  morning  very  early,  which  is  not  his  habit,  took 
two  gentlemen  and  a  page,  the  first  three  he  could  find, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  went  to  visit  the  King  of  England  at 
the  castle  of  Guines.  When  he  came  on  to  the  castle-bridge, 
all  the  English  were  mighty  astonished.  As  he  rode  amongst 
them,  the  king  gayly  called  upon  them  to  surrender  to  him,  and 
asked  them  the  way  to  the  chamber  of  the  king  his  brother, 
the  which  was  pointed  out  to  him  by- the  governor  of  Guines, 
who  said  to  him, '  Sir,  he  is  not  awake.'  But  King  Francis 
passed  on  all  the  same,  went  up  to  the  said  chamber,  knocked 
at  the  door,  awoke  the  King  of  England,  and  walked  in.  Never 
was  man  more  dumbfounded  than  King  Henry,  who  said  to 
King  Francis,  '  Brother,  you  have  done  me  a  better  turn  than 
ever  man  did  to  another,  and  you  show  me  the  great  trust  I 
ought  to  have  in  you.  I  yield  mj^self  your  prisoner  from  this 
moment,  and  I  proffer  you  my  parole.'  He  undid  from  his  neck 
a  collar  worth  fifteen  thousand  angels^  and  begged  the  King  of 
France  to  take  it  and  wear  it  that  very  day  for  his  prisoner's 
sake.  And,  lo,  the  king,  who  wished  to  do  him  the  same  turn, 
had  brought  with  him  a  bracelet  which  was  worth  more  than 
thirty  thousand  angels^  and  begged  him  to  wear  it  for  his  sake, 
which  thing  he  did,  and  the  King  of  France  put  what  had  been 
given  him  on  his  neck.  Thereupon  the  King  of  England  was 
minded  to  get  up,  and  the  King  of  France  said  that  he  should 
have  no  other  chamber-attendant  but  himself,  and  he  warmed 
his  shirt  and  handed  it  to  him  when  he  was  up.  The  King  of 
France  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back,  notwithstanding  that  the 
King  of  England  would  have  kept  him  to  dinner ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  to  be  jousting  after  dinner,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  went  back  to  Ardres.  He  met  a  many  good  folk  who  were 
coming  to  meet  him,  amongst  the  rest  VAventureux  [a  name 
given  to  Fleuranges  himself],  who  said  to  him,  'My  dear  mas- 
ter, you-are  mad  to  have  done  what  you  have  done  ;  I  am  very 
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glad  to  see  you  back  here,  and  devil  take  him  who  counsellud 
you.*  Whereu|)OD  the  king  said  that  never  a  houI  had  couu- 
Melled  him,  and  that  he  knew  well  that  tiiere  woa  not  a  »oul  in 
hia  kingdom  who  would  have  so  counitelled  him  ;  and  then  Uv 
began  to  tell  what  he  hud  done  at  the  said  Guinea,  and  bi» 
retunied,  conveniing,  to  Anlren,  for  it  was  not  far.'* 

"  Then  began  the  juustii,  \%  hit  h  laaU'd  a  week,  and  were  won- 
drous fine,  both  a-fuot  and  a-honieljack.  After  all  these  \m»- 
times  the  King  of  Fmnce  antl  the  King  of  Kngland  reLirtnl  to  a 
pavilion,  where  they  drunk  together.  Autl  there  the  King  of 
Knglund  took  the  King  of  France  by  th«i  collar,  and  said  to 
him,  *  Brother,  I  sliould  like  to  wrestle  with  you,*  and  gave  him 
«i  feint  or  two  ;  and  the  King  of  France,  who  is  a  mighty  good 
wrestler,  gave  him  a  turn  und  threw  him  on  the  gmund.  And 
the  King  of  Kngland  would  have  huil  yet  another  trial  ;  but  idl 
thut  was  broken  oflf,  and  it  \%ua  tune  to  go  to  nupi»er.  After 
tills  they  had  yet  three  or  four  joiu^tji  and  lian<|ueLs,  and  then 
L  they  took  leave  of  one  another  [on  the  *Jllh  of  June,  l'>20j, 
'  with  the  greatest  |HisHible  |H*ace  Iwtween  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses. Tluit  done,  the  King  of  Knglund  retunietl  to  (tuine^, 
and  the  .King  of  France  to  France  ;  and  it  was  not  witiiout 
giving  great  gifts  at  |>arting,  one  to  another.**  [M^moire9  de 
Fie u range*,  pp.  ;J4li-^ki3.] 

Having  left  the  FUU  of  Clotk  </  OM  for  Aml>oise,  his  fa- 
vorite  reaidencc,  Francis  I.  discovered  tlmt  Henry  VIII.,  instead 
of  returning  direct  to  England,  luul  gone,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
to  Qrmvelinea,  in  Flanders,  to  pay  a  visit  to  C'liarlea  V\,  who  hail 
afterwards  accompanied  him  to  Calais.  Tlie  .two  sovereigns  had 
apent  three  days  there,  and  Charles  V.,  on  separating  from  the 
King  of  England,  had  commissioned  him  to  regulate^  aa  arbiter, 
all  difficulties  that  might  arise  between  himself  and  the  King 
of  France.  Aaauredly  nothing  was  leea  calculated  to  inspire 
Franda  I.  with  confidence  in  the  resulta  of  his  meeting  with 
Henry  VIII.  and  of  their  mutual  courteaiea.  Though  he  de- 
'  srod  to  avoid  the  appoaimnoe  of  taking  the  initiative  in  war,  he 
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sought  every  occasion  and  pretext  for  recommencing  it ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  he  found  them  in  the  Low  Countries,  in 
Navarre,  and  in  Italy.  A  trial  was  made  of  Henry  VIII.'s  me- 
diation and  of  a  conference  ab  Calais  ;  and  a  discussion  was 
raised  touching  the  legitimate  nature  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  two  rival  sovereigns  to  their  petty  allies.  But  the  real 
fact  was,  that  Francis  I.  had  a  reverse  to  make  up  for  and  a 
passion  to  gratify  ;  and  the  struggle  recommenced  in  April, 
1521,  in  the  Low  Countries.  Charles  V.,  when  he  heard  that 
the  French  had  crossed  his  frontier,  exclaimed,  ''  God  be  praised 
that  I  am  not  the  first  to  commence  the  war,  and  that  the  King 
of  France  is  pleased  to  make  me  greater  than  I  am,  for,  in  a 
little  while,  either  I  shall  be  a  very  poor  emperor  or  he  will  be 
a.poor  King  of  France."  The  campaign  opened  in  the  north, 
to  the  advantage  of  France,  by  the  capture  of  Hesdin ;  Admiral 
Bonnivet,  who  had  the  command  on  the  frontier  of  Spain,  re- 
duced some  small  forts  of  Biscay  and  the  fortress  of  Fontarabia  ; 
and  Marshal  de  Lautrec,  governor  of  Milaness,  had  orders  to 
set  out  at  once  to  go  and  defend  it  against  the  Spaniards  and 
Imperialists,  who  were  concentrating  for  its  invasion. 

Lautrec  was  but  little  adapted  for  this  important  commission. 
He  had  been  made  governor  of  Milaness  in  August,  1516,  to 
replace  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  whose  recall  to  France  the 
queen-mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  had  desired  and  stimulated, 
Lautrec  had  succeeded  ill  in  his  government.  He  was  active 
and  brave,  but  he  was  harsh,  haughty,  jealous,  imperious,  and 
grasping  ;  and  he  had  embroiled  himself  with  most  of  the  Mila- 
nese lords,  amongst  others  with  the  veteran  J.  J.  Trivulzio,  who, 
under  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.,  had  done  France  such 
great  service  in  Italy.  Trivulzio,  offensively  treated  at  Milan, 
and  subjected  to  accusations  at  Paris,  went,  at  eighty -two  years 
of  age,  to  France  to  justify  himself  before  the  king  ;  but  Fran- 
cis I.  gave  him  a  cold  reception,  barely  spoke  to  him,  and  de- 
clined his  explanations.  One  day,  at  Arpajon,  Trivulzio  heard 
that  the  king  was  to  pass  on  horseback  through  the  town  :  and, 
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being  uimblc  to  walk,  bad  himself  carried,  ill  an  he  wan,  in  bin 
uhiiir  to  the  middle  of  the  street.  The  king  fyaMetl  with  averted 
bead,  and  without  replying  to  Trivulzio,  who  cried,  ''  Sir,  ah  ! 
sir,  juat  one  moment'n  audience !  **  Trivultio,  on  reaching 
home,  took  to  hia  bed,  and  died  there  a  month  afterwanU,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  lOlH,  having  himiMrlf  dictated  thin  epi- 
taph, which  wait  innciibed  on  hii»  tomb,  at  Milan,  ''  J.  J.  Trivul- 
uo,  son  of  Anthony  :  he  who  never  rented,  resta.  Huiib!  **  [J. 
'J.  TrivulduM^  AHiomiiilJittM,  yMi  munt/Uftm  *fuuvit^  tptietcit.  Tacr  /] 
Francia  I.,  when  iufunned  that  Trivulzio  wan  near  bin  end, 
regretted,  it  i^  naid,  \\\a  luirnh  indifference,  and  »ent  to  exprcM 
to  him  hia  regret ;  but,  *'  It  in  too  late,"  anawcred  the  dying 
man.  In  the  king's  barhbninw  there  waa  dometbing  nxirc  than 
ungrateful  forgetful ncM  of  a  veteran'i*  ancient  hervieen.  While 
Francis  was  bringing  aUiut  a  renewal  of  war  in  Italy,  in  the 
Low  Countrii*s,  and  on  the  frontier  of  S|Miin,  he  was  altandon- 
iog  himself  at  I'aris,  Tour*,  Amlioise,  and  wherever  he  residetl, 
to  all  the  diversiotiii  and  all  the  enticements  of  the  brilliant 
oourt  which  was  gatlierc<l  around  him.  Kxtravagancc  ami 
pleasure  were  a  |Nwsion  with  him.  **  There  has  been  talk," 
■ays  Urant^me,  *'  of  the  great  outlay,  magfiiBcence,  sumptuous- 
nfena  and  Imlls  of  LucuUus  ;  but  in  nought  of  tluit  kind  did  he 
ever  come  near  our  king  .  .  .  and  wliat  is  most  rare  is,  that  in  a 
village,  in  the  forest,  at  the  meet,  there  was  the  same  service  aa 
there  would  have  been  in  Paria.  .  .  .  One  day,  when  the  king 
was  expeeting  the  Emperor  Charlea  to  dinner,  word  came  that 
be  had  slip|>ed  away,  and  bad  gone  to  give  a  sudden  suq)rise  to 
tlie  constable,  just  aa  he  waa  aittiog  down  to  table,  and  to  dine 
with  him  and  all  his  comradea  cororadewise.  He  found  this  ta- 
ble as  well  funiished  and  supplied,  and  laden  with  victuals  as 
Nvell  cooked  and  flavored,  aa  if  they  had  been  in  Paria  or  some 
•tlier  good  city  of  France ;  whereat  the  emperor  waa  so  mightily 
astoniahed  that  he  said  that  there  was  no  such  grandeur  in  the 
world  as  that  of  such  a  King  of  France.  ...  In  respect  of 
ladiea,  of  a  surety  it  must  be  confessed  that  before  the  time  of 
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King  Francis  they  set  foot  in  and  frequented  the  court  but  little 
and  in  but  small  numbers.  It  is  true  that  Queen  Anne  (of 
Brittany)  began  to  make  her  ladies'  court  larger  than  it  had 
been  under  former  queens ;  and,  without  her,  the  king  her 
husband  (Louis  XII.)  would  have  taken  no  trouble  about  it. 
But  Francis  I.,  coming  to  reign,  and  considering  that  the  whole 
grace  of  the  court  was  the  ladies,  was  pleased  to  fill  it  up  with 
them  more  than  had  been  the  ancient  custom.  Since,  in  truth, 
a  court  without  ladies  is  a  garden  without  any  pretty  flowers, 
and  more  resembles  a  Satrap's  or  a  Turk's  court  than  that  of  a 
great  Christian  king.  ...  As  for  me,  I  hold  that  there  was 
never  anything  better  introduced  than  the  ladies'  court.  Full 
often  have  I  seen  our  kings  go  to  camp,  or  town,  or  elsewhither, 
remain  there  and  divert  themselves  for  some  days,  and  yet  take 
thither  no  ladies.  But  we  were  so  bewildered,  so  lost,  so 
moped,  that  for  the  week  we  spent  away  from  them  and  their 
pretty  eyes  it  appeared  to  us  a  year ;  and  always  a-wishing, 
*•  When  shall  we  be  at  the  court  ?  '  Not,  full  often,  calling 
that  the  court  where  the  king  was,  but  that  where  the  queen 
and  ladies  were."  [^(Euvres  de  Brantome^  edition  of  the  Societe 
de  VHistoire  de  France^  t.  iii.  pp.  120-129.] 

Now,  when  so  many  fair  ladies  are  met  together  in  a  life  of 
sumptuousness  and  gayety,  a  king  is  pretty  sure  to  find  favor- 
ites, and  royal  favorites  rarely  content  themselves  with  pleas- 
ing the  king ;  they  desire  to  make  tlieir  favor  serviceable  to 
their  family  and  their  friends.  Francis  I.  had  made  choice  of 
one,  Frances  de  Foix,  countess  of  Chateaubriant,  beautiful, 
ambitious,  dexterous,  haughty,  readily  venturing  upon  rivalry 
with  even  the  powerful  queen-mother.  She  had  three  broth- 
ers ;  Lautrec  was  one  of  the  three,  and  she  supported  him  in 
all  his  pretensions  and  all  his  trials  of  fortune.  When  he  set 
out  to  go  and  take  the  command  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  army  numerous  indeed,  but  badly  equipped,  badly 
paid,  and  at  grips  with  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most  able  amongst 
the   chiefs  of  the   coalition   formed   at   this  juncture   betv/een 
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CIuu-Im  V.  and  Pope  Leo  X.  against  the  French.  Ijiutreo 
did  not  auooeed  in  preventing  MiUn  from  falling  into  thu  hundjt 
of  the  ImperialinU,  and,  after  an  uncertain  cani|>uign  uf  i»ouic 
months*  duration,  he  lost  at  I^  lUcoei-a,  near  Monzo,  on  tin* 
27th  of  April,  1522,  a  battle,  which  left  in  the  power  of  Francis 
I.,  in  Iximbanly,  only  the  citadels  of  Milan,  Cremona,  and 
Novara.  At  the  news  of  these  reverm*H,  Francis  I.  refuured  to 
Lvons,  to  consult  as  to  the  means  of  applying  a  reminly.  Ijiu- 
also  arrived  there.  **  The  king,**  says  Martin  du  Hcllay. 
**gave  him  a  ImuI  reception,  as  the  man  by  whose  fault  he 
considered  ho  had  lost  his  duchy  uf  Milan,  and  would  not 
s|>eak  to  him."  I^utrcc  found  an  occuAioii  fur  aildreshin^  the 
king,  and  complained  vehemently  of  '*  the  black  looks  he  gave 
him.**  **  And  good  reason,**  said  the  king,  '*  when  you  have 
lost  me  such  a  heritage  as  the  duchy  of  .Milan.*'  **  *TwaM  not 
I  who  lost  it,**  answered  l^utrec  ;  **  'twas  your  Majesty  your- 
self: I  several  times  warned  you  that,  if  I  were  not  hel|KHi 
with  money,  tliere  was  no  means  of  retaining  the  men-at-amiH, 
who  had  served  for  eighteen  montlis  without  a  penny,  and 
likewise  the  Swiss,  who  forced  me  to  tight  at  a  disodvantatge, 
which  they  would  never  liave  dune  if  they  had  received  their 
|iay.**  **1  sent  you  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  when  you 
asked  for  them.**  ••  I  received  tlie  letters  in  which  your 
Majesty  notified  me  of  this  money,  but  the  money  never.** 
The  king  sent  at  once  for  the  su|>erintendent-genenil  of  finanoe, 
James  do  Beaune,  Karon  of  Semblan^y,  who  acknowledged 
having  received  ordoni  on  the  subject  from  the  king,  but 
added  that  at  the  very  moment  when  ho  was  aliout  to  send  this 
sum  to  the  army,  the  (|ueen-mother  liad  come  and  asked  him  for 
it,  and  had  receiTed  it  from  him,  whereof  he  was  ready  to  make 
(»ath.  Francis  I.  entered  his  mother *s  room  in  a  rage,  reproach- 
ing her  with  having  lieen  t)ie  cause  of  losing  him  his  duchy  of 
Milan.  ''  I  should  never  have  believed  it  of  you,*'  he  said, 
'*  that  you  would  have  kept  money  ordered  for  the  senrioe  of 
mj  army.**  The  queen-mother,  somewhat  confused  at  first, 
VOL.  IV.  7 
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excused  herself  by  saying,  that  "  those  were  moneys  proceeding 
from  the  savings  which  she  had  made  out  of  her  revenues,  and 
had  given  to  the  superintendent  to  take  care  of."  Semblanqay 
stuck  to  what  he  had  said.  The  question  became  a  personal 
one  between  the  queen-mother  and  the  minister;  and  com- 
missioners were  appointed  to  decide  the  difference.  Chancellor 
Duprat  was  the  docile  servant  of  Louise  of  Savoy  and  the 
enemy  of  Semblan^ay,  whose  authority  in  financial  matters  he 
envied;  and  he  chose  the  commissioners  from  amongst  the 
mushroom  councillors  he  had  lately  brought  into.  Parliament. 
The  question  between  the  queen-mother  and  the  superintend- 
ent led  to  nothing  less  than  the  trial  of  Semblan^ay.  The  trial 
lasted  five  years,  and,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1527,  a  decree  of 
Parliament  condemned  Semblan^ay  to  the  punishment  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  all  his  property ;  not  for  the  particular 
matter  which  had  been  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  but  *'  as 
attained  and  convicted  of  larcenies,  falsifications,  abuses,  mal- 
versations, and  maladministration  of  the  king's  finances,  with- 
out prejudice  as  to  the  debt  claimed  by  the  said  my  lady,  the 
mother  of  the  king."  Semblan^ay,  accordingly,  was  hanged 
on  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon,  on  the  12th  of  August.  In  spite 
of  certain  ambiguities  which  arose  touching  some  acts  of  his 
administration  and  some  details  of  his  trial,  public  feeling  was 
generally  and  very  strongly  in  his  favor.  He  was  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  of  the  crown ;  and  Francis  I.  had  for  a  long 
time  called  him  "  his  father."  He  was  evidently  the  victim  of 
the  queen-mother's  greed  and  vengeance.  The  firmness  of  his 
behavior,  at  the  time  of  his  execution,  became  a  popular  theme 
in  the  verses  of  Clement  Marot :  — 

When  Maillart,  officer  of  hell,  escorted 
To  Montfaucon  Semblan<jay,  doomed  to  die, 
Which,  to  your  thinking,  of  the  twain  supported 
The  better  havior?     I  will  make  reply  : 
Maillart  was  like  the  man  to  death  proceeding ; 
And  Semblan<jay  so  stout  an  ancient  looked, 
It  seemed,  forsooth,  as  if  himself  were  leading 
Lieutenant  Maillard  —  to  the  gallows  booked  I 
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It  is  said  tliat,  at  the  Yerj  moment  of  execution,  Scmblun^ay, 
waiting  on  the  scafTold  for  at  least  a  commutation  of  the  |H«niihy, 
said,  **  Hod  I  served  (tod  as  I  liave  served  the  king.  He  would  not 
have  made  me  wait  so  long.**  Nearly  two  centuries  later,  in 
1688,  A  more  celebrated  minister  than  Semblan^iy,  ColL»ert,  in 
faAti  as  ho  was  dying  tramiuiliy  in  his  ImmI,  alter  having  for 
twenty  years  servcil  I^ouis  XIV'.,  and  in  that  ser\'ice  rooiU*  the 
fortune  of  his  family  as  well  as  his  own,  said  also,  ''Had  I 
done  for  God  wliat  I  lutve  done  for  yonder  man,  I  had  been 
twice  saved  ;  and  now  I  know  not  what  will  become  of  nic." 
.\  striking  similarity  in  language  and  sentiment,  in  spite  of 
such  different  encU,  l>etween  two  great  councillors  of  kings, 
l>oth  tlcvote<l  during  their  lives  to  the  affairM  of  the  world,  and 
ImUIi  i^iM^ing,  at  ihrir  laiit  hour,  this  severe  jutlgment,  as  Chris- 
tians, u|»on  the  masters  of  the  worhl  and  U{m>ii  thcmH4.*lves. 

AUtut  the  same  time  the  government  of  Franrui  I.  was  in- 
volve^i,  through  his  mother's  evil  |>aMsions,  not  in  an  act  moro 
morally  Mhameful,  but  in  an  event  more  fiolitically  serious,  than 
the  execution  of  Scmblan^jay.  Therr  rrmaineil  in  France  one 
puinsant  prince,  the  lont  of  the  feudal  semi-HovereignM,  and  the 
head  of  that  only  one  of  the  provincial  dynasties  nprung  from 
the  dynasty  of  the  C*ai>etians  ^hich  still  held  its  own  against 
the  kingly  house.  There  were  no  more  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
Dukes  of  Anjou,  C*ounts  of  Provence,  and  Dukes  of  Brittany  ; 
by  good  fortune  or  by  dexterous  management  the  French 
kingship  hail  absorbed  all  tliosc  kindred  ami  rival  states, 
(^harles  II.,  Duke  of  liourlMm,  alone  was  investe<l  with  such 
l>owcr  and  independence  as  could  lead  to  rivalry.  He  was  in 
IHMBeasion  of  Bourl>onneas,  of  Auvergne,  of  Le  Forez,  of  La 
Marche,  of  Beaujolais,  and  a  large  number  of  domains  and 
aatlea  in  different  parts  of  France.  Throughout  all  these 
:>oMearions  he  levied  taxee  and  troopa,  convoked  the  local 
-states,  appointed  the  ottoen  of  juflioe,  and  regulated  almost 
he  whole  social  organism.  He  was  bom  on  the  10th  of 
I  ebruary,  1400,  four  yean  before  Francis  I. ;  he  was  the  head 
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of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons-Montpensier ;  and  he 
had  married,  in  1515,  his  cousin,  Suzanne  of  Bourbon,  only 
daughter  of  Peter  II.,  head  of  the  elder  branch,  and  Anne  of 
France,  the  able  and  for  a  long  while  puissant  daughter  of  Louis 
XL  Louis  XII.  had  taken  great  interest  in  this  marriage,  and 
it  had  been  stipulated  in  the  contract  "  that  the  pair  should 
make  a  mutual  and  general  settlement  of  all  their  possessions  in 
favor  of  the  survivor."  Thus  the  young  duke,  Charles,  had 
united  all  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  and  he  held 
at  Moulins  a  brilliant  princely  court,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  most  brilliant  ornament.  Having  been  trained  from  his 
boyhood  in  all  chivalrous  qualities,  he  was  an  accomplished 
knight  before  becoming  a  tried  warrior ;  and  he  no  sooner 
appeared  upon  the  field  of  battle  than  he  won  renown  not  only 
as  a  valiant  prince,  but  as  an  eminent  soldier.  In  1509,  at  the 
battle  of  Agnadello,  under  the  eye  of  Louis  XII.  himself,  he 
showed  that  he  was  a  worthy  pupil  of  La  Tr^moille,  of  La 
Palice,  and  of  Bayard  ;  and  in  1512,  at  that  of  Ravenna,  his 
reputation  was  already  so  well  established  in  the  army  that, 
when  Gaston  de  Foix  was  killed,  they  clamored  for  Duke 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  then  twenty-two  years  old,  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Louis  XII.  gave  him  full  credit  for  his  bravery  and  his 
warlike  abilities  ;  but  the  young  prince's  unexpansive  character, 
haughty  independence,  and  momentary  flashes  of  audacity, 
caused  the  veteran  king  some  disquietude.  "  I  wish,"  said  he, 
''  he  had  a  more  open,  more  gay,  less  taciturn  spirit ;  stagnant 
water  affrights  me."  In  1516,  the  year  after  Louis  XII.'s 
death,  Andrew  Trevisani,  Venetian  ambassador  at  Milan,  wrote 
to  the  Venetian  council,  "  This  Duke  of  Bourbon  handles  a 
sword  most  gallantly  and  successfully ;  he  fears  God,  he  is 
devout,  humane,  and  very  generous  ;  he  has  a  revenue  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  crowns,  twenty  thousand  from 
his  mother-in-law,  Anne  of  France,  and  two  thousand  a  month 
as  constable  of  France  ;  and,  according  to  what  is  said  by  M. 
de  Longueville,  governor  of  Paris,  he  might  dispose  of  ha,lf 
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the  king*ii  amiy  for  any  enterprise  he  pleased,  even  if  the  king 
did  not  pleii5e.'* 

Scarcely  had  FranctJi  I.  ascended  the  throne*  on  the  12th 
of  January,  l«')l/>,  when  he  made  the  Duke  of  BourlionV  great 
|MMUtion  still  greater  by  creating  him  couKtable  of  France.  Wan 
it  solely  to  attach  to  himmrlf  the  greatcHt  lonl  and  one  of  the 
most  distingiiiMho<l  soldicni  of  the  kingdom,  or  hotl,  jHThapH,  as 
has  already  been  hinted,  the  favor  of  the  queen-mother  M)nie- 
thing  to  do  with  the  duke's  sp<«e*ly  elevation  ?  The  whole 
history  of  (*harles  of  lioiirUm  tend?*  to  a  Itelief  that  the  feelings 
of  I^niise  of  Savoy  towanls  him,  her  love  or  her  hate,  had  great 
influence  u|Km  the  deciMve  incidents  of  hin  life.  However  tliat 
may  lie,  the  young  constable,  fnim  the  moment  of  entering 
upon  his  oflice,  fully  juHlifiwl  the  king's  choice.  He  it  wiu*  who, 
during  the  6rst  campaign  in  Italy,  examiiitsl  in  jK*nMin,  with  the 
shephertl  who  hud  iMiintcnl  it  out.  an  unknown  |»ah<wige  across 
the  A1|m;  and,  on  the  18th  and  14th  <>f  SeptemU'r,  he  contril>- 
oled  greatly  to  the  victor}*  of  Meli*gnano.  "  I  can  assure  y  ju," 
wrote  Framis  I.  to  hin  mother,  the  n»gent,  **  that  my  bn/.her 
the  constable  and  .M.  de  St.  l*ol  f^plinteretl  as  many  lunas  as 
•ny  gentlemen  of  the  t^>mpany  whotMM»ver :  and  I  h|»cak  of  this 
■a  one  who  saw  ;  they  s|»are<l  themMi>lves  as  little  as  if  they  had 
been  wild  lioani  at  l>ay.'*  On  returning  to  France  the  king 
ap|>ointe<l  the  constable  governor  of  conquerecl  MilancK^  ;  and 
to  give  him  a  further  mark  of  favor,  **  he  granted  him  the  noble 
privilege  of  founding  trades  in  all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
This,  when  the  Parliament  enregistereil  the  king's  letters 
patent^  was  expressly  stated  to  l>e  in  con^ideration  of  liour- 
boQ*fl  extraonlinar}'  worth,  combined  with  his  quality  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  and  not  beeatite  of  his  office  of  constable.** 
[Hisioirt  d€  la  Maiton  tU  Bourbon^  by  M.  I>&M>rroeaux,  t.  ii.  p. 
487.]  The  constable  showed  that  he  was  as  capable  of  govern- 
ing as  of  conquering.  He  foiled .  all  Emperor  Maximilian's 
attempta  to  recover  Milanesa;  and,  not  receiving  from  the 
king  money  for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  his  troops,  he  bim« 
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self  advanced  one  hundred  thousand  livres,  opened  a  loan- 
account  in  his  own  name,  raised  an  army-working-corps  of  six 
thousand  men  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  Milan,  and  obtained 
from  the  Swiss  cantons  permission  to  enlist  twelve  thousand 
recruits  amongst  them.  His  exercise  of  authority  over  the 
Lombard  population  was  sometimes  harsh,  but  always  judicious 
and  efficient.  Nevertheless,  in  the  spring  of  1516,  eight  months 
after  the  victory  of  Melegnano  and  but  two  months  after  he  had 
driven  Emperor  Maximilian  from  Milaness,  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon Avas  suddenly  recalled,  and  Marshal  de  Lautrec  was  ap- 
pointed governor  in  his  place.  When  the  constable  arrived  at 
Lyons,  where  the  court  then  happened  to  be,  "the  king,"  says 
Fleuranges  in  his  Memoir es^  '•'-  gave  him  marvellously  good 
welcome ; "  but  kings  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  their 
gracious  words  suffice  to  hide  or  make  up  for  their  acts  of 
real  disfavor ;  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  too  proud  to 
delude  himself.  If  he  had  any  desire  to  do  so,  the  way  in 
which  the  king's  government  treated  him  soon  revealed  to  him 
his  real  position  :  the  advances  he  had  made  and  the  debts  he 
had  contracted  for  the  service  of  the  crown  in  Milaness,  nay, 
his  salary  as  constable  and  his  personal  pensions,  were  unpaid. 
Was  this  the  effect  of  secret  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  queen- 
mother,  hurt  because  he  seemed  to  disdain  her  good  graces,  or 
an  act  arising  may  be  from  mistrust  and  may  be  from  careless- 
ness on  the  king's  part,  or  merely  a  result  of  the  financial  disor- 
der into  which  the  affairs  of  Francis  I.  were  alw^ays  falling? 
These  questions  cannot  be  solved  with  certainty.  Anyhow  the 
constable,  though  thus  maltreated,  did  not  cry  out ;  but  his 
royal  patroness  and  mother-in-law,  Anne  of  France,  daughter 
of  Louis  XL,  dowager-duchess  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  com- 
plained of  these  proceedings  to  the  king's  mother,  and  uttered 
the  word  ingratitude.  The  dispute  between  the  two  princesses 
grew  rancorous  ;  the  king  intervened  to  reconcile  them  ;  speedy 
payment  was  promised  of  all  that  was  due  to  the  constable,  but 
the  promise  was  not  kept.     The  constable  did  not  consider  it 
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•aemly  to  wait  about ;  so  ho  quitted  the  court  and  withdrew 
into  his  own  duchy«  tu  MouUiih,  not  openly  diK^raced,  but 
resolved  to  M*t  himself,  by  bin  proud  iude|ii*ndvncc,  uUive  tlio 
reach  of  ill-will,  >%hcther  on  the  kiiig*ii  |mrt  ur  bU  inotber'n. 
Moulins  was  an  almost  kingly  renidence.  ''  The  dukeH,"  said 
the  Venetian  traveller  Andrew  Nava^ero,  in  lo:J8,  **  have  built 
there  fortn»ss-wij«?  a  nia^jnificent  (>alace.  with  l>eaiitiful  purdens, 
groves,  fountaiuH,  and  all  the  Humpttinu.H  uppliane(»H  of  a  prince's 
dwelling.**  No  itooner  did  the  conAtable  ^  to  n^side  there  than 
nunilx*rs  of  the  nobility  flocked  tbitber  around  bim.  The  feudal 
splendor  of  tbi.H  aUMle  wan  Hbortly  aftcrwanU  mbanriMl  by  an 
muspicioUA  domestic  incident.  In  1'>1T  tbf  Duchess  of  KourlMm 
WIS  confined  there  of  a  s«»n,  a  bli»A.niiij»  for  w»me  time  {nihI 
nnbtipeil  for.  Tlie  dcli^dite<l  comttable  <lcti*nuiiird  to  make  of 
the  cbibrM  IwptiKm  a  ^reat  and  Rtrikin^  event  ;  and  be  lN*^e<l 
the  king  to  come  and  l>e  go<  I  father,  with  the  do\va*^'ei  Duchess 
of  Bourbon  a!*  godmother.  Francin  I.  conM'Uted  and  refmired 
to  Moulins  with  his  mother  and  nearly  all  Uitk  court.  The  con- 
stable's magnitieencc*  astoniHhe<l  even  the  mxi^Miiticcnt  king: 
'•  five  hundretl  gentlemen,  all  clad  in  velvet,  and  all  wearing  a 
chain  of  gold  going  three  times  n)und  the  neck."  were  in  habit- 
ual attendance  upon  the  duke  ;  **  the  throng  of  the  invited 
was  so  great  that  neither  the  cattle  of  Moulins  nor  the  town 
itself  sufficed  to  lodge  them ;  tent.H  had  to  be  pitched  in  the 
public  places,  in  the  streets,  in  the  i>ark.*'  Francis  I.  could 
not  refrain  from  Mjring  that  a  King  of  France  would  have 
much  difficulty  in  making  such  a  show  ;  the  queen-mother  did 
not  hide  her  jealousy  ;  regal  temper  came  into  collision  with 
feudal  pride.  Admiral  Bonnivet,  a  vassal  of  the  constable  and 
a  farorite  of  the  king,  was  having  built,  hard  by  Chitellerault, 
a  oastle  so  vatt  and  so  magnificent,  **  that  be  teemed,*'  aaya 
Brant/)roe,  ''  to  be  minded  to  ride  the  high  hor»e  over  the  bouae 
of  M.  de  Bourbon,  in  such  wise  that  it  should  appear  only 
a  nest  l>eside  hb  own.**  Francis  I.,  during  a  royal  promenade, 
took  the  constable  one  day  to  see  the  edifice  the  admiral  waa 
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building,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  "  I  think,"  said 
Bourbon,  "  that  the  cage  is  too  big  and  too  fine  for  the  bird." 
"•  Ah  !  "  said  the  king,  "  do  you  not  speak  with  somewhat  of 
envy  ?  "  "  I !  "  cried  the  constable  ;  ''  I  feel  envy  of  a  gentle- 
man whose  ancestors  thought  themselves  right  happy  to  be 
squires  to  mine ! "  In  their  casual  and  familiar  conversations 
the  least  pretext  would  lead  to  sharp  words  between  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  and  his  kingly  guest.  The  king  was  rallying  him 
one  day  on  the  attachment  he  was  suspected  of  having  felt  for 
a  lady  of  the  court.  "  Sir,"  said  the  constable,  "  what  you  have 
just  said  has  no  point  for  me,  but  a  good  deal  for  those  who 
were  not  so  forward  as  I  was  in  the  lady's  good  graces."  [At 
this  period  princes  of  the  blood,  when  speaking  to  the  king, 
said  Monsieur  ;  when  they  wrote  to  him,  they  called  him  Man- 
seigneur.']  Francis  I.,  to  whom  this  scarcely  veiled  allusion 
referred,  was  content  to  reply,  "  Ah !  my  dear  cousin,  you 
fly  out  at  everything,  and  you  are  mighty  short-tempered." 
The  nickname  of  short-tempered  stuck  to  the  constable  from 
that  day,  and  not  without  reason.  With  anybody  but  the 
king  the  constable  was  a  good  deal  more  than  short-tempered : 
the  chancellor,  Duprat,  who  happened  to  be  at  Moulins,  and 
who  had  a  wish  to  become  possessed  of  two  estates  belonging  to 
the  constable,  tried  to  worm  himself  into  his  good  graces ;  but 
Bourbon  gave  him  sternly  to  understand  with  what  contempt 
he  regarded  him,  and  Duprat,  who  had  hitherto  been  merely 
the  instrument  of  Louise  of  Savoy's  passions,  so  far  as  the  duke 
was  concerned,  became  henceforth  his  personal  enemy,  and  did 
not  wait  long  for  an  opportunity  of  making  the  full  weight  of 
his  enmity  felt.  The  king's  visit  to  Moulins  came  to  an  end 
without  any  settlement  of  the  debts  due  from  the  royal  treasury 
to  the  constable.  Three  years  afterwards,  in  1520,  he  appeared 
with  not  a  whit  the  less  magnificence  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of 
Gold,  where  he  was  one  of  the  two  great  lords  chosen  by 
Francis  I.  to  accompany  him  at  his  interview  with  Henry 
VIII. ;   but  the  constable  had  to  put  up  with  the  disagreeable- 
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noii  of  having  for  hb  aMOciato  upon  that  iitate  occanion  Atl- 
mirnl  Bonnivet,  whom  he  had  hut  lately  trcatinl  with  ho  much 
hauteur,  ami  hiM  rclutiomt  towanlM  the  court  were  hy  no  mean« 
improved  hy  the  honor  which  the  kin^  coiiferre<I  U{m)ii  him  in 
summoning  him  to  hin  ludo  tlmt  diiy.  Henry  V'lII.,  who  was 
struck  hy  thin  vumuU'ii  haughty  U'lirinj;  and  lookn,  luiid  to 
Francitf  I.,  **lf  I  hail  a  Kuitjrrt  likt*  that  in  my  kin^lom,  I 
would  not   leave    his   heiwl   very  lon^  on    Wia  fthoulden*.'* 

More  KerioUH  eau«e«  of  rencntment  came  to  u^^ravate  a  ttitua- 
Uon  alreaily  »o  uncomf>»rtaMe.  The  war,  whiih  had  U'en  a- 
hatehin^  rver  nince  the  im|MTial  election  at  Frank fnrt,  buret 
out  in  l.'>2l,  l»etween  F'ninci.H  I.  and  Charles  V.  Francis  niiMnl 
four  armiet*  in  onler  to  face  it  on  all  his  frontiers,  in  (iuitiine, 
in  Burpimly,  in  ('luim|kapie,  and  in  l*i<\irtly,  "where  there 
was  no  army,"  nays  Du  liellai,  *•  li«»wever  Hmall."  Ntuie  n( 
these  j^reat  commands  wjis  j;iven  t«i  the  Duke  of  UourlK)n  ; 
and  when  the  kinjj  ftumm<»ne<l  him  to  the  nmiy  of  I*icanly» 
whither  he  repaired  in  all  luute  with  nix  t^:ouHan<l  fiMit  and 
three  hundre«I  men-at-arms  niisiMl  in  his  own  states,  the  njm- 
mand  of  the  advan(  e-^uanl,  whii-h  iM-lon^fe*!  to  him  hy  ri«;ht 
.•f  his  constahlcship,  was  ^ven  to  the  Duke  of  Alenr<»n,  who 
luid  nothing  to  recommend  him  lieyond  the  fact  that  he  was 
tlic  huslmnd  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  and  hn>ther-in-law  of 
the  king.  liourlion  deeply  rcsente<l  this  slight ;  and  it  was 
remarked  tliat  he  frequently  quote<l  with  |>eculiar  meaning 
a  reply  made  hy  a  Gascon  gentleman  to  King  Charles  VII.,  who 
liad  asked  him  if  anything  could  sluike  his  fidelity,  *'  Nothing, 
sir,  nothing;  not  even  an  offer  of  three  such  kingdoms  as 
yours:  but  —  an  affront  might.*'  The  constable  did  not  serve 
a  whit  the  less  valiantly  and  brilliantly  in  this  campaign  of 
I*icardy ;  he  surprised  and  carried  the  town  of  Hesdin,  which 
was  defended  by  a  strong  garrison ;  but  after  the  victory  he 
treated  with  a  generosity  which  was  not  perhaps  free  from 
•  alculation  the  imperialist  nobility  shut  up  in  the  castle  ;  he  set 
ill  his  prisoners  at  lar^,  and  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
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Countess  de  Roeux,  of  the  house  of  Croy,  whom  he  knew  to 
have  influence  with  Charles  V.  He  was  certainly  not  prepar- 
ing just  then  to  abandon  the  King  of  France  and  go  over  to 
the  camp  of  the  emperor ;  but  he  was  sufficiently  irritated 
against  Francis  I.  to  gladly  seize  an  opportunity  of  making  new 
friends  on  the  rival  side. 

Meanwhile  there  occurred  the  event  which  was  to  decide  his 
conduct  and  his  destiny.  His  wife,  Suzanne  of  Bourbon,  died 
at  Chatellerault,  in  April,  1521,  after  having  lost  the  son  whose 
birth  had  been  celebrated  with  such  brilliancy  at  Moulins,  and 
having  confirmed  by  her  will  the  settlement  upon  her  husband 
of  all  her  possessions,  which  had  already  been  conferred  upon 
him  by  their  marriage  contract.  From  whom  came  the  first 
idea  of  the  proposal  to  which  this  death  was  ere  long  to  lead  ? 
Was  it  the  chancellor,  Duprat,  who  told  the  mother  of  Francis 
I.  that  the  will  and  the  settlement  might  be  disputed  at  law, 
and  that  she  would  then  enter  into  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  what  belonged  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  ?  Was  it 
Louise  of  Savoy  herself  who  conceived  the  hope  of  satisfying 
at  one  and  the  same  time  her  cupidity  and  the  passion  she  felt 
for  the  constable,  by  having  an  offer  made  to  him  of  her  hand, 
with  the  retention  secured  to  him  of  those  great  possessions 
which,  otherwise,  would  be  disputed,  and  which  a  decree  of 
Parliament  might  take  away  from  him  ?  Between  these  two 
explanations  of  what  occurred  at  that  time,  there  is  no  certain 
choice  afforded  by  historical  documents ;  but  the  more  reason- 
able conviction  is,  that  the  passion  of  Louise  of  Savoy  was  the 
first  and  the  decisive  cause  of  the  proposal  made  to  the  con- 
stable. He  was  then  thirty  years  old ;  Louise  of  Savoy  was 
forty-five,  but  she  was  still  beautiful,  attractive,  and  puissant ; 
she  had  given  the  constable  unmistakable  proofs  of  her  inclina- 
tion for  him  and  of  the  influence  which  his  inclinations  exer- 
cised over  her:  she  might  well  flatter  herself  that  he  would 
be  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  king's  step-father 
and  almost  a  sharer  in  the  kingly  power,  whilst  retaining  that 
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of  the  great  feudal  lord.  Tlie  chaucellor,  Duprat.  full  of  uhility 
and  servility,  put  all  hi^  knowli*<l^i>,  all  Iiim  nuhtlety  in  argu- 
ment, and  all  hii»  influence  in  tliu  Patlionifnt  ut  the  tli!«(>u«ml 
of  Muduniu  Luuii»c,  who,  an  a  nearer  relative*  than  the  constable, 
claimed  the  poaMe«iotut  loft  by  hi^  wife,  Suzanne  of  liourbon. 
Francih  I.,  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  and  in  reH|>ect  of  the 
eoiii»taljle*«  other  |MMie«uonA,  joini*iI  hi.H  claimM  t4i  those  t>f  his 
mother.  ThuH  the  lawsuit  with  which  tlie  duke  Wiis  tlireatiaud 
affected  him  in  every  {Mirt  of  hin  fortune.  It  wo-h  in  vuin  tliat 
more  or  \vm  direct  overturcK,  on  U*half  of  Madame  Louise  and 
of  the  king  hiniM'lf,  were  nuule  to  induce  him  to  iuvept  the 
bargain  offered  :  hij»  refusal  wa^  expre»ihed  and  givi-n  with  an 
open  contempt  that  verged  uiKin  coarhcnesti.  *'  I  will  never," 
ioid  he,  '*  marry  a   wtumui  devoid  of  mtMlebty." 

The  lawsuit  waH  U*gun  and  proM>cutcd  witli  all  the  hatred 
of  a  great  laily  trealetl  with  contempt,  and  witli  all  the  know- 
ing nenn  of  an  uuikcrupuldUA  law\er  e^iger  to  mtvc,  in  |M)int  (»f 
(act,  hi«  iMitronotti,  and  to  demonstrate,  in  |Miint  of  Liw,  the 
thetiitt  he  \im\  advanced.  Frunci^  I.,  volatile,  recklcMi,  and  ever 
helploM  tut  he  was  aguiniit  the  {toiiMonH  of  hi;*  mother,  who 
whilst  she  adored  lK*guiled  him,  readily  lent  himt^'lf  to  the 
humiliation  of  a  vassal  who  was  almost  Ids  rival  in  puiMuince, 
and  certainly  was  in  glory.  Three  Uwyers  of  renown  cnterwl 
uiKm  the  struggle.  I'oyet  maintained  the  preteiLnions  <if  the 
queen-mother;  Lizet  develofted  l)uprat*s  argument  in  favor  of 
the  king's  claims;  Montholon  defended  the  constable.  The 
Parliament  granteil  several  odjouniments,  and  the  ({uestion  was 
in  suspense  for  eleven  months.  At  last,  in  August,  loSS, 
the  court  interest  was  triumphant ;  Parliament,  to  get  nd  of 
direct  responsibility,  referred  the  parties,  as  to  the  basis  of  tlie 
question,  to  the  king's  council;  but  it  placed  all  the  consta- 
ble's poaseaMODs  under  lequeatration,  withdrawing  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  wholly  from  him.'  A  few  years  afterwards  Poyet 
became  chancellor,  and  Lixet  premier-president  of  Parliament. 
**  Worth  aloDe,**  tay  the  historians,   **  carved  out  for  Montho- 
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Ion  at  a  later  period  the  road  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
seals." 

The  constable's  f^ll  and  ruin  were  complete.  He  at  an  early 
stage  had  a  presentiment  that  such  would  be  the  issue  of  his 
lawsuit,  and  sought  for  safeguards  away  from  France.  The 
affair  was  causing  great  stir  in  Europe.  Was  it,  however, 
Charles  V.  who  made  the  first  overtures  as  the  most  efficient 
supporter  the  constable  could  have  ?  Or  was  it  the  constable 
himself  who,  profiting  by  the  relations  he  had  established  after 
the  capture  of  Hesdin  with  the  Croys,  persons  of  influence 
with  the  emperor,  made  use  of  them  for  getting  into  direct 
communication  with  Charles  V.,  and  made  offer  of  his  services 
in  exchange  for  protection  against  his  own  king  and  his  own 
country  ?  In  such  circumstances  and  in  the  case  of  such  pien 
the  sources  of  crime  are  always  surrounded  with  obscurity. 
One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Charles  V.,  vigilant  and  active 
as  he  was,  put  out  the  first  feelers.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
that  Bourbon  was  a  widower,  he  gave  instructions  to  Philibert 
Naturelli,  his  ambassador  in  France,  who  said,  "  Sir,  you  are 
now  in  a  position  to  marry,  and  the  emperor,  my  master,  who 
is  very  fond  of  you,  has  a  sister  touching  whom  I  have  orders 
to  speak  to  you  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  hearken."  It  was 
to  Charles  V.'s  eldest  sister,  Eleanor,  widow  of  Manuel  the 
Fortunate,  King  of  Portugal,  that  allusion  was  made.  This 
overture  led  to  nothing  at  the  time ;  but  the  next  year,  in 
1522,  war  was  declared  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. ; 
the  rupture  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  took 
place ;  the  Bourbon  lawsuit  was  begun  ;  and  the  duke's  mother- 
in-law,  Anne  of  France,  daughter  of  Louis  XI.,  more  con- 
cerned for  the  fate  of  her  House  than  for  that  of  her  country, 
and  feeling  herself  near  her  end,  said  one  day  to  her  son-in- 
law,  "My  son,  reflect  that  the  House  of  Bourbon  made  alliance 
with  the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  that  during  that  alliance 
it  always  prospered.  You  see  at  the  present  moment  what  is 
the  state  of  our  affairs,  and   the  lawsuit  in  which  you  are  in- 
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▼olved  ii  proceeded  with  only  for  want  of  alliaucen.  I  do 
beg  and  oomniand  you  to  accept  the  cmperor*8  alliance.  Prom- 
iite  me  to  uao  thereto  all  the  diligence  you  can,  and  I  nhull 
die  more  eaay.'*  She  died  on  the  14th  of  November,  \>i:l'l, 
bequeathing  all  her  poaaeaaiomi  to  the  oonatablc,  who  woh  day 
by  day  more  dinponed  to  follow  her  couuiteU.  In  the  summer 
of  1;V22,  he  ha<i,  through  the  ogincy  of  Adrian  do  Croy,  I^ml 
of  lieauruin,  entered  into  ne^otiatioiin  not  only  with  (luirlcH  V., 
but  aluo  with  Henry  VIII.,  King  of  Knglund,  dephiring  the  ill 
l>ehuvior  of  Francis  I.  and  the  enormity  of  exiiiting  alm»i>ft,  and 
|iro|K>!ting  to  8et  on  foot  in  hti»  own  ixitiM^Hsiotui  a  |K»wi'rfiil  move- 
ment for  the  refonnation  uf  the  kingdom  and  the  relief  of  the 
|K)or  |>coplc,  if  the  two  »ovcreigti»  would  nend  '*  |)ertioiM  of  tru»t 
and  authority  into  the  vicinity  of  h'w  principality  of  Domljen,  to 
Bourg-en-IircKMs  whither  he  on  hi^  hide  would  »end  his  clian- 
cellor  to  come  t4»  an  agreement  with  lliem  ami  ad  in  r»»mmon." 
In  the  month  of  Mareh,  l.'>2<'{,  whiUt  the  foreign  negotiationii 
thuB  commencetl  and  the  home-proceM  against  the  conntahlo 
were  purHuing  a  |»arallel  cour^*,  liouibiUi  one  day  |>aid  a  vi»it 
to  Queen  Claude  of  Fnince  at  the  hour  when  idie  woh  dining 
alone.  She  was  favorably  di^fMirtetl  towanU  him.  anil  would  liave 
liked  to  get  him  married  to  her  lOAter  Uen<*e,  who  ftulMe<)Uently 
became  Duchctfa  of  Ferrara.  She  made  him  Kit  down.  Francia 
I.,  who  woji  at  dinner  in  an  atljacent  nx>m.  came  in.  Bourbon 
ro!»o  to  take  leave.  *•  Nay,  keep  your  seat,"  haid  the  king ; 
**  and  so  it  ia  true  tlmt  you  are  going  to  be  married  ?  **  ^*  Not 
at  all,  air.**  **  O,  but  I  know  it ;  I  am  sure  of  it ;  I  know  of 
your  dealings  with  the  em|»eror.  And  bear  well  in  mind  what 
I  liave  to  oay  to  you  on  the  Hubject.**  **  Sir !  in  thiti  a  threat, 
pray?  I  have  not  deaenred  such  treatment.**  After  dinner  he 
departed  and  went  back  to  his  hotel  hard  by  the  Louvre ;  and 
many  gentlemen  who  happened  to  be  at  court  accompanied  him 
by  way  of  escort.  He  was  as  ^  a  powerful  vassal,  who  was 
couHidered  to  be  unjustly  persecuted. 
Charles  V.  accepted  eagerly  the  overttires  made  to  him  by 
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Bourbun  in  response  to  his  own  ;  but,  before  engaging  in 
action,  he  wished  to  be  certified  about  the  disposition  of  Henry 
VIII.,  King  of  England,  and  he  sent  Beaurain  to  England  to 
take  accurate  soundings.  Henry  at  first  showed  hesitation. 
When  Beaurain  set  before  him  all  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  their  coalition  from  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  alliance : 
"  And  I,"  said  the  king,  brusquely,  "  what,  pray,  shall  I  get?  " 
*' Sir,"  answered  Beaurain,  ''you  will  be  King  of  France." 
"  Ah  ! "  rejoined  Henry,  "  it  will  take  a  great  deal  to  make 
M.  de  Bourbon  obey  me."  Henry  remembered  the  cold  and 
proud  bearing  which  the  constable  had  maintained  towards 
him  at  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold.  He,  nevertheless,  engaged 
to  supply  half  the  expenses  and  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
projected  invasion  of  France.  Charles  V.  immediately  de- 
spatched Beaurain  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  removed 
to  Montbrison,  in  the  most  mountainous  part  of  his  domains, 
on  pretext  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Notre-Dame  du  Puy.  Beaurain 
was  conducted  thither,  in  great  secrecy,  on  the  17th  July, 
1523,  by  two  of  the  duke's  gentlemen,  and  passed  two  days 
there  shut  up  in  a  room  adjoining  the  constable's  apart- 
ment, never  emerging  save  at  night  to  transact  business  with 
him.  On  the  18th  of  July,  in  the  evening,  he  put  into 
Bourbon's  hands  his  letters  of  credit,  running  thus :  "  My 
dear  cousin,  I  send  to  you  Sieur  de  Beaurain,  my  second 
chamberlain.  I  pray  you  to  consider  him  as  myself,  and,  so 
doing,  you  will  find  me  ever  your  good  cousin  and  friend." 
The  negotiation  was  speedy.  Many  historians  have  said  that 
it  was  confined  to  verbal  conventions,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  in  writing  between  the  two  contracting  parties.  That 
is  a  mistake.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  brief  terms  by 
Beaurain's  stjcretary,  and  two  copies  were  made,  of  which  one 
was  to  be  taken  to  Charles  V.  and  the  other  to  be  left  with 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon.  It  stipulated  the  mutual  obligations  of 
the  three  contracting  parties  in  their  offensive  and  defensive 
league.     Bourbon  engaged  to  attack  Francis  I. :  but  he  would 
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not  promiM  to  a€knowle<lgo  Henry  VIII.  m  King  of  France. 
**  I  am  quite  willing  to  Ix*  hi»  ally,*'  be  «aiil,  **  but  bin  ^ubjcct^ 
\iu  vu«iiuil,  no !  All  I  can  do  ix  to  leave  inyHelf,  as  to  my 
rebitioun  towanlii  btm,  in  tbe  etn|K>ror*tf  bambi.'*  A  Htran^e 
and  noble  relic  of  patriotinm  in  tliat  violent  and  bau^'bty  soul, 
more  concerned  for  itit  ri^btA  tban  iu  duties  and  driven  to 
extremity  by  tbe  mcU  of  ungrateful  antl  untbougbtful  iiiju>ti(.*e, 
to  ubicb  tbo  great  bml  and  tbu  valliaiit  warrior  bud  l>een 
fUbjccted.  Tbe  treaty  baving  Wen  Mgneil  wilb  ibi*  rtiicrva-- 
lion,  BourtK>n  aent,  ulx»ut  midiii'^dit,  for  Saint-Bonnet,  l^ml 
of  Hranou.  wbom  be  intendetl  to  desi>ateb  to  Cbarles  V.,  an«l, 
after  baving  nworn  bini,  **  I  mmuI  you/*  wiid  be,  **  to  tbe  em- 
peror, to  wbom  you  will  hiiy  tbat  I  et>mmend  niysi'If  humbly 
to  biii  good  graces,  tliat  I  )»t*g  bim  to  give  me  bifi  Mnter  in 
marriage,  and  tbat,  doing  mt*  iIuh  bonor,  he  will  find  me  biii 
servant,   bin  g<HMl   lirotber,   antl   friend." 

Tbe  fatal  ktep  waM  taken,  iiourlxtn  wan  now  engage<l  in 
revolt  againitt  bi^  king  and  bin  c<»untry,  as  well  as  in  fal^eboiMl 
and  treuMin — preliniinarv'  eontlitionti  of  hu*  b  a  eouix^*.  He 
needinl  tuuU  and  atvomi  licen  ;  and  tbougb  be  luul  a  numerous 
and  devoti>4l  ftdlowing,  be  couU\  not  feel  Kure  of  tbem  all  for 
such  a  purfMiHe.  Tbe  very  <biy  after  tbe  coneluHimi  o(  bin 
trcity  with  Cliarb^it  V.,  one  of  bin  moAt  intimate  an<l  im|Mirtant 
confidants,  John  of  Puitieni,  lx)rd  of  St.  Vallier,  wbo  was 
present  at  Montbrtaon  during  tbe  negotiation  of  tbe  treaty, 
■aid  to  him  in  the  morning,  ''  Sir,  it  was  your  wi^b  :  I  beani 
all:  and  I  spent  tlie  whole  night  thinking  alxiut  it;  tell  me, 
I  pray  you,  do  you  feel  Hurc  of  your  friend  ?  '*  *'  I  was  not 
more  fond  of  tbe  brother  I  lot^t  at  Melegnano,**  said  the  con- 
stable ;  **  I  should  not  have  felt  more  sure  of  him.**  **  Well, 
then,"  rejoined  St,  Vallier,  ••  fancy  tbat  it  is  that  brother  who 
is  speaking  to  you,  and  take  in  good  (tart  what  be  in  alniut  to 
tay  to  you.  This  alliance  which  it%  offered  to  you  will  bring 
upon  France  the  Germans,  the  Sfuiniards,  and  the  English ; 
tkink  of  the  great  mischief  which  will  ensue — human  bloodshed. 
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destruction  of  towns,  of  good  families  and  of  churches,  violation 
of  women,  and  other  calamities  that  come  of  war.  Reflect 
also  on  the  great  treason  you  are  committing ;  when  the  king 
has  started  for  Italy  and  left  you  in  France,  putting  his  trust 
in  you,  you  will  go  and  stab  him  in  the  back,  and  destroy  him 
as  well  as  his  kingdom.  You  belong  to  the  House  of  France, 
and  are  one  of  the  chief  princes  of  the  country,  so  beloved 
and  esteemed  by  all  that  everybody  is  gladdened  at  the  very 
'sight  of  you.  If  you  should  come  to  be  the  cause  of  so  great 
ruin,  you  will  be  the  most  accursed  creature  that  ever  was, 
accursed  for  a  thousand  years  after  your  death.  For  the 
love  of  God  consider  all  this  ;  and  if  you  have  no  regard  for 
the  king  and  Madame  his  mother,  who,  you  say,  are  treating 
you  wrongfull}^  at  least  have  some  regard  for  the  queen  and 
the  princes  her  children,  and  do  not  wilfully  cause  the  perdition 
of  this  kingdom,  whose  enemies,  when  you  have  let  them  into 
it,  will  drive  you  oat  of  it  yourself."  "But,  cousin,"  said  the 
constable,  quite  overcome,  "what  would  you  bave  me  to  do? 
The  king  and  Madame  mean  to  destroy  me  ;  they  have  already 
taken  away  a  part  of  my  possessions."  "  Sir,"  replied  Saint- 
Vallier,  "  give  up,  I  pray  you,  all  these  wicked  enterprises ; 
commend  yourself  to  God,  and  speak  frankly  to  the  king." 
If  we  are  to  believe  Saint-Vallier's  deposition,  when,  six  months 
afterwards,  he  was  put  on  his  trial  and  convicted  for  his  partici- 
pation in  the  plot  and  treason,  the  constable  was  sufficiently 
affected  by  his  representations  to  promise  that  he  would  aban- 
don his  design  and  make  his  peace  with  the  king  :  but  facts 
refute  this  assertion.  In  the  latter  months  of  1523,  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Montbrison  on  the  18th  of 
July  were  put  into  execution  by  all  the  contracting  parties; 
letters  of  exchange  from  Henry  VIII.  were  sent  to  Bale  for 
the  German  lanzknechts  he  was  to  pay  ;  the  lanzknechts  crossed 
the  Rhine  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  marched  through 
Franche-Comt^  in  spite  of  its  neutrality  ;  the  English  landed 
at  Calais  between  the  23d  and  30th  of  August,  to  co-operate 
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with  the  Flemings ;  the  Spaniards  began  the  campaign,  on  the 
6th  of  September,  in  the  direction  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  I  lie 
Duke  of  liourbon  on  his  iiide  took  all  the  necessary  raeiiHures  for 
forming  a  junction  with  bin  allies,  and  playing  that  part  in  the 
coalition  wliich  liad  been  assigned  to  liim. 

According  to  what  apjteani,  he  hud  luirlMred  a  denign  of  com- 
mencing his  enterprise  with  a  very  bold  stnike.  Being  in- 
formed that  FrancU  I.  was  preparing  to  go  in  person  and  wage 
war  u|Mm  Italy,  he  had  resolve<l  to  cany  him  uflf  on  the  road  to 
Lyons,  and,  when  once  he  liail  the  king  in  his  hun<Li,  he  flat- 
tered himself  he  woultl  do  as  he  please<l  with  the  kingdom.  If 
his  attempt  were  unsueceiuiful.  he  W(»uld  bide  )ii<«  time  until 
Francis  I.  was  engage<l  in  Milane?«^H,  ClmrlcH  V.  biul  entered 
Guienne,  and  Henry  VIII.  was  in  I'icartly  :  be  would  then  as- 
semble a  thousantl  nieti-ut-arms,  mx  tboii;aind  fiMit  and  twelve 
thousand  binzkneehtii,  and  would  niake  for  the  \\\m  to  cut  the 
king  off  from  any  communication  with  France.  This  plaji 
reste<l  u|)on  the  assumption  tliat  the  king  would,  an  be  bail  an- 
nounced, leave  the  constable  in  France  with  an  bon(»nible  title 
and  on  npi>arent  sliare  in  the  government  of  the  kingtiom, 
though  really  i^ibited  and  debarred  from  action.  Hut  Francis 
liad  full  cognizance  of  the  details  of  the  conspiracy  thrtnigh 
two  Norman  gentlemen  whom  the  constable  had  imprudently 
tried  to  get  to  join  in  it,  and  who,  not  content  with  refusing, 
had  reveale<l  the  matter  at  cxinfe^on  to  the  Bi»hop  of  Lisieux, 
who  had  lost  no  time  in  giving  infonnation  to  Sire  de  IMzj6^ 
grand  seneschal  of  Normandy.  Br^z^  at  once  reportecl  it  to  the 
king,  and  his  letter  ran :  '*  Sir,  there  is  need  also  to  take  care  of 
yourself,  for  there  has  been  talk  of  an  attempt  to  carry  you  off 
between  here  and  Lyons,  and  conduct  you  to  a  strong  place  in 
the  Bourbon  district  or  on  the  bordem  of  Auveigne.**  Being  at 
last  seriously  disquieted  for  the  conaequencea  of  his  behavior 
towards  the  constable,  Francis  took  two  resolutions:  one  was,  not 
to  leave  him  in  France  during  his  own  absence  ;  the  other  was, 
to  go  and  see  him  at  Moulins,  at  the  same  time  taking  all  nccea- 
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sary  precautions  for  his  own  safety,  and  win  him  over  once 
more  by  announcing  an  intention  of  taking  him  off  to  Italy  and 
sharing  with  him  the  command  of  the  army.  On  approaching 
Moulins  the  king  recalled  the  lanzknechts  who  had  already 
passed  the  town,  entered  it  himself  surrounded  by  his  guards, 
and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  castle,  of  which  he  seized  the 
keys.  At  his  first  interview  with  the  constable,  who  was 
slightly  indisposed  and  pretended  to  be  very  much  so,  "I 
know,"  said  he,  "  that  you  are  keeping  up  a  connection  with  the 
emperor,  and  that  he  is  trying  to  turn  your  discontent  to  ad- 
vantage, so  as  to  beguile  you  ;  but  I  have  faith  in  you  ;  you  are 
of  the  House  of  France  and  of  the  line  of  Bourbon,  which  has 
never  produced  a  traitor."  ''It  is  true,  sir,"  said  the  constable, 
without  any  confusion ;  "  the  emperor,  informed  by  public  ru- 
mor of  the  position  to  which  I  am  reduced,  sent  Beaurain  to 
offer  me  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  and  a  fortune  suitable  to 
my  birth  and  my  rank ;  but  I  know  the  value  of  empty  com- 
pliments. Hearing  that  your  Majesty  was  to  pass  by  Moulins, 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  wait  and  disclose  this  secret  to  you  my- 
self rather  than  intrust  it  to  a  letter."  The  king  showed  signs 
of  being  touched.  "  I  have  an  idea  of  taking  you  away  with 
me  to  Italy,"  said  he  :  "  would  you  come  with  me  willingly  ?  " 
"  Not  only  to  Italy,"  was  the  answer,  "  but  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  doctors  assure  me  that  I  shall  soon  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  bear  the  motion  of  a  litter ;  I  already  feel  better  ;  your 
Majesty's  kindnesses  will  soon  complete  my  cure."  Francis 
testified  his  satisfaction.  Some  of  his  advisers,  with  more  dis- 
trust and  more  prevision,  pressed  him  to  order  the  arrest  of  so 
dangerous  a  man,  notwithstanding  his  protestations  ;  but  Fran- 
cis refused.  According  to  what  some  historians  say,  if  he  had 
taken  off  the  sequestration  laid  upon  the  constable's  possessions, 
actually  restored  them  to  him,  as  well  as  discharged  the  debts 
due  to  him  and  paid  his  pensions,  and  carried  him  off  to  Italy, 
if,  in  a  word,  he  had  shown  a  bold  confidence  and  given  back  to 
him  at  once  and  forever  the  whole  of  his  position,  he  would. 
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perhaps,  have  weaoed  him  from  his  plot,  and  would  have  won 
back  to  hiimtelf  and  to  France  that  hrnvo  and  jiowcrful  servant. 
But  FrancU  wavered  between  dUtruHt  and  hope  ;  he  ctiiifincd 
hiniHclf  to  promining  the  countable  restitution  of  h'm  |tos.H(*H.HioiiM 
if  the  decree  of  Parliament  was  unfavorable  to  him  ;  he  de- 
mande<l  of  him  a  written  enga^^ement  to  remain  ahva}*H  faithful 
to  him  and  to  join  him  in  Italy  as  s^xm  as  liis  illiu*?<»i  would  allow 
him  ;  antl,  on  taking;  leave  of  him,  left  with  him  one  of  his  own 
gentlemen,  Peter  de  lirentonnirre,  I^>rd  of  Warthy.  with  onlen* 
to  re|>ort  to  the  king  as  to  his  health.  In  thin  oflicer  li^iurUm 
saw  nothing;  more  or  lt*ss  than  a  npy,  and  in  the  kind's  proniiM»s 
nothing  but  vain  wonU  deiH*ndeiit  iis  they  were  n|»on  the  ihsue 
of  a  lawsuit  whieh  still  remainetl  an  incubuH  ufMin  him.  He 
had  no  answer  for  wonls  but  wortU :  he  un<lertcM>k  the  eninijje- 
ments  demande<l  of  him  by  the  kiii^  without  e<»n!»iderinj;  them 
binding  :  and  he  remaine<l  ill  at  .Moulins,  waitini:  till  events 
shouhl  summon  him  to  take  action  with  his  foreign  Mllies. 

This  state  of  things  laste<l  for  nearly  three  weeks.  The  kinj; 
remaine<l  stati<inary  at  Lyons  waiting  for  the  eonstalde  to  join 
him  ;  and  the  constalde,  saying  he  was  n^ady  to  set  out  and 
going  BO  far  as  to  aetually  U'gin  his  miin^h,  was  doing  his  three 
leagues  a  day  by  litter,  being  always  worse  one  day  than  he  wait 
the  day  before.  Peter  de  Warthy«  the  officer  wlumi  the  king 
had  left  with  him,  kept  going  and  coming  fn>m  Lyons  to  Mou- 
lins and  from  Moulins  to  Lyons,  conveying  to  the  constable  the 
kiiig*s  complaints  and  to  the  king  the  constable*s  excuses,  with- 
out bringing  the  constable  to  decide  u(mn  joining  the  king  at 
Lyons  and  accompan^nng  him  into  Italy,  or  the  king  upon  set- 
ting out  for  Italy  without  the  constable.  *'  I  would  give  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowna,**  the  Idng  tent  word  to  Bourbon,  *'  to  bo 
in  Lombardy.**  ''  The  king  will  do  well,**  answered  Bourbon, 
**  to  get  there  as  soon  as  possible,  for  despatch  is  needful  be- 
yond everything.**  When  Watlhy  Insisted  strongly,  the  con- 
stable had  him  called  up  to  his  be<lside ;  and  **  I  feel  myself,** 
said  he,  **  the  most  unlucky  man  in  the  world  not  to  be  able  to 
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serve  the  king  ;  but  if  I  were  to  be  obstinate,  the  doctors  who 
are  attending  me  would  not  answer  for  my  life,  and  I  am  even 
worse  than  the  doctors  think.  I  shall  never  be  in  a  condition  to 
do  the  king  service  any  more.  I  am  going  back  to  my  native 
air,  and,  if  I  recover  a  day's  health,  I  will  go  to  the  king." 
**  The  king  will  be  terribly  put  out,"  said  Warthy  ;  and  he  re- 
turned to  Lyons  to  report  these  remarks  of  the  real  or  pre- 
tended invalid.  While  he  was  away,  the  constable  received 
from  England  and  Spain  news  which  made  him  enter  actively 
upon  his  preparations ;  he  heard  at  the  same  time  that  the  king 
was  having  troops  marched  towards  Bourbon ness  so  as  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  him  if  he  did  not  obey  ;  he,  therefore,  decided 
to  go  and  place  himself  in  security  in  his  strong  castle  of  Chan- 
telle,  where  he  could  await  the  movements  of  his  allies ;  he 
mounted  his  horse,  did  six  leagues  at  one  stretch,  and  did  not 
draw  bridle  until  he  had  entered  Chantelle.  Warthy  speedily 
came  and  rejoined  him.  He  found  the  constable  sitting  on  his 
bed,  dressed  like  an  invalid  and  with  his  head  enveloped  in  a 
night-cap.  "  M.  de  Warthy,"  said  Bourbon,  "  you  bring  your 
spurs  pretty  close  after  mine."  "  My  lord,"  was  the  reply, 
"  you  have  better  ones  than  I  thought."  "  Think  you,"  said 
Bourbon,  "  that  I  did  not  well,  having  but  a  finger's  breadth  of 
life,  to  put  it  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  I  could  to  avoid  the 
king's  fury  ?  "  "  The  king,"  said  Warthy,  "  was  never  furious 
towards  any  man ;  far  less  would  he  be  so  in  your  case." 
"  Nay,  nay,"  rejoined  the  constable,  "•  I  know  that  the  grand 
master  and  Marshal  de  Chabannes  set  out  from  Lyons  with  the 
archers  of  the  guard  and  four  or  five  thousand  lanzknechts  to 
seize  me  ;  and  that  is  what  made  me  come  to  this  house  whilst 
biding  my  time  until  the  king  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  me."  He 
demanded  that  the  troops  sent  against  him  should  be  ordered  to 
halt  till  the  morrow,  promising  not  to  stir  from  Chantelle  with- 
out a  vindication  of  himself.  "  Whither  would  you  go,  my 
lord  ? "  said  Warthy :  "  if  you  wished  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
you  could  not ;  the  king  has  provided  against  that  everywhere." 
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**  Nay,**  aaid  Bourbon,  *'  I  have  no  wUh  to  leavo  the  kingdom  ; 
I  have  friendii  and  servantii  there.**  Wartliy  went  away  from 
Chantcilo  in  com|>any  with  the  Biithop  of  Autun,  Chiverny,  who 
waa  one  of  the  conatable*a  moKt  truHted  frienchi,  and  who  wan 
bearer  to  the  kiu(^  of  a  letter  which  ran  thiw :  **  Providc<l  it 
plcaao  the  king  to  restore  to  him  liiit  |)o«HeAHion)s  my  lortl  of 
Hourlmn  promiiieM  to  M*r>'e  him  wi-U  and  heartily,  in  nil  places 
and  at  all  tinu^M  iit  which  it  hhall  M'vtn  gixnl  to  him.  In  witncw 
whereof,  he  haa  signed  these  presentm  and  U^gn  the  king  to  be 
pleaKed  to  fuirdon  thoae  towarda  whom  hi*  in  ill  dij«|>otw.Hl  on  ac- 
count of  thi.H  buMm^icH.  l'ifl.\Hi.Kji."  In  writing  thin  letter  the 
constable  had  no  other  object  than  to  gain  a  littlv  time,  for,  on 
bidding  good  by  to  the  Bii»hi>p  of  Autitti,  he  Aaid  to  him,  **  Fare- 
well, my  dear  bishop ;  I  am  off  to  (arlut,  and  from  farlat  I 
shall  hlip  awiiy  with  five  or  mx  horM*?*  on  mr  n^ul  to  Spain." 
On  the  next  day  but  one,  indeinl,  the  Hth  of  .S-plomU'r,  \f>2^, 
whiUt  the  Bishop  of  Autun  wom  kept  prisoner  by  the  tr<M»|m  Mrni 
forward  to  Chantelle,  tlie  countable  Millied  from  it  aUiut  one  in 
the  morning,  taking  with  him  fivc^Hind-tweuty  or  thirty  thou>and 
crowuH  c»f  g«>ld  wwn  up  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  jai^-ket.s  eiich 
of  which  woA  intrusted  to  a  man  in  his  train.  For  a  month  ho 
wandered  alwut  Bourbonness,  Auvergne,  Burgumly.  Beaujolais, 
Vienneas,  Languedoe,  and  Dauphiny,  inccasantly  changing  his 
road,  his  comrad(*a,  his  costume,  and  hU  asylum,  occasionally 
fdling  in  with  soldiers  of  the  king  who  were  refMuring  to  Italy, 
and  seeking  for  some  place  whence  he  might  safely  concert  with 
and  act  with  his  allies.  At  last,  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
he  arrived  at  Saint-Claude,  in  Franche-Comt^*,  imperial  terri- 
tory, and  on  the  9th  of  October  he  made  his  entry  into  Besao- 
^n,  where  there  came  to  join  him  acme  of  his  |>artisans  who 
from  neoemty  or  accident  had  got  separated  from  him,  without 
his  having  been  able  anywhere  in  his  progress  to  excite  any 
popular  movement,  form  any  collection  of  troops,  or  intrench 
bimaelf  strongly  in  his  own  sutes.    To  judge  from  appearances, 
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he  was  now  but  a  fugitive  conspirator,  without  domains  and 
without  an  army. 

Such,  however,  were  his  fame  and  importance  as  a  great  lord 
and  great  warrior,  that  Francis  I.,  ias  soon  as  he  knew  him  to  be 
beyond  his  reach  and  in  a  fair  Avay  to  co-operate  actively  with 
his  enemies,  put  off  his  departure  for  Italy,  and  "  offered  the 
redoubtable  fugitive  immediate  restitution  of  his  possessions, 
reimbursement  from  the  royal  treasury  of  what  was  due  to  him, 
renewal  of  his  pensions  and  security  that  they  would  be  paid 
him  with  punctuality."  Bourbon  refused  everything.  "  It  is 
too  late,"  he  replied.  Francis  I.'s  envoy  then  asked  him  to  give 
up  the  sword  of  constable  and  the  collar  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael.  "  You  will  tell  the  king,"  rejoined  Bourbon,  "  that  he 
took  from  me  the  sword  of  constable  on  the  day  that  he  took 
from  me  the  command  of  the  advance-guard  to  give  it  to  M. 
d'Alenqon.  As  for  the  collar  of  his  order,  you  will  find  it  at 
Chantelle  under  the  pillow  of  my  bed."  Francis  T.,  in  order  to 
win  back  Bourbon,  had  recourse  to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Lorraine  [Ren^e  de  Bourbon,  who  had  married,  in  1515,  An- 
tony, called  the  Grood^  Duke  of  Lorraine,  son  of  Duke  Ren^  II. 
and  his  second  wife,  Philippine  of  Gueldres]  :  but  she  was  not 
more  successful.  After  sounding  him,  she  wrote  to  Francis  I. 
that  the  duke  her  brother  "  was  determined  to  go  through  with 
his  enterprise,  and  that  he  proposed  to  draw  off  towards  Flan- 
ders by  way  of  Lorraine  with  eighteen  hundred  horse  and  ten 
thousand  foot,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  King  of  England." 
[M.  Mignet,  Etude  sur  le  Conn6tahle  de  "Bourhon^  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  of  January  15,  1854,  and  March  15  and  April 
1,  1858.] 

Under  such  grave  and  urgent  circumstances,  Francis  I.  be- 
haved on  the  one  hand  with  more  prudence  and  efficiency  than 
he  had  yet  displayed,  and  on  the  other  with  his  usual  levity  and 
indulgence  towards  his  favorites.  Abandoning  his  expedition  in 
person  into  Italy,  he  first  concerned  himself  for  that  internal 
security  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  threatened  on  the  east  and 
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nortli  by  the  Itn|)eruiliiiU  ami  the  Kn^^liiih,  and  on  the  M>uth  hy 
the  S|)aiiiurdii,  all  iiiiitccl  in  cnn.<«i<lenihle  force  and  already  in 
motion.  Franctii  oppcHied  to  them  in  the  eaitt  and  north  the 
young  Count  Claude  «»f  OutJic,  the  fintt  celebrity  amon({:Ht  hin  cel- 
ebrated race,  the  vetcmn  l/ouia  dc  I^  Tr^moille,  the  mtMt  tried  of 
all  hia  warrior*,  and  the  Duke  of  Vend«lroe,  head  of  the  younger 
branch  of  tli«  Ilouiie  of  liourUm.  Into  the  Houth  ho  M*nt  Mar- 
shal de  Lautrec,  who  watt  more  brave  tlmn  Huccewful,  but  of 
proved  fidelity.  All  these  captains  acquitte^l  themM*lve«  honor- 
ably. Claude  of  (iui«e  defeated  a  Ixxly  of  twelve  •thousand 
lanzknechtM  who  had  already  |>enctrated  into  Chumi>a^ne  ;  he 
hurlc<l  them  Itack  into  Ix>rraine,  and  dij%|K*nwMl  them  U  iieiith  the 
walU  of  the  little  town  of  Neufchiiteau,  where  the  |»rini-eM(c» 
and  latlien  of  I^irraine,  showing  themselves  at  the  windown. 
looked  on  and  applauded  their  diitcomtiture.  I^  Tn-moille'i 
only  forces  were  wry  inferior  to  the  thirty-five  thousand  Im|»**- 
rialista  or  Kngltsh  wlio  had  entered  l*icanly  ;  but  he  nmn^i^ed  t4i 
make  of  hi«  small  garrisons  such  prompt  and  skilful  um*  tluit 
the  invaders  were  unable  to  get  hold  of  a  single  pUce,  and  utl- 
vance<l  somewhat  heedlenaly  to  the  ver}*  bonks  (»f  the  Oise, 
whence  the  alarm  spreail  rapidly  to  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Ven- 
ddme,  whom  the  king  at  once  despatched  thitiier  with  a  amall 
body  of  men-at-anna,  marched  night  and  day  to  the  assistance 
of  the  I'arisians,  harangued  the  Parliament  and  Hotel  de  Ville 
vehemently  on  the  conspiracy  of  the  Constable  de  liourbon,  ami 
•uooeeded  to  well  iu  reaamiring  Ihem  that  companies  of  the  city 
militia  eagerly  joined  his  troops,  and  the  foreignern,  in  dread  of 
finding  themselves  hemined  in,  judged  it  prudent  to  fall  back, 
leaving  Picardy  in  a  state  of  equal  irritation  and  devastation. 
In  the  south,  Lautrec  after  having  made  head  for  three  da3rs 
and  three  nights  against  the  attacks  of  a  Spanish  army  which 
bad  crossed  the  Pyrenees  under  the  orders  of  the  ConsUble  of 
Castille,  forced  it  to  raise  the  siegi  and  beat  a  retreat.  Ever}- 
where,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  the  court,  the  feudal  no- 
bility, chieftains  and  simple  gentlemen*  remained   faithful  to 
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the  king;  the  magistrates  and  the  people  supported  the  military; 
it  was  the  whole  nation  that  rose  against  the  great  lord,  who, 
for  his  own  purposes,  was  making  alliance  with  foreigners  against 
the  king  and  the  country. 

In  respect  of  Italy,  Francis  I.  was  less  wise  and  less  success- 
ful. Not  only  did  he  persist  in  the  stereotyped  madness  of  the 
conquest  of  Milaness  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  abandoning 
for  the  moment  the  prosecution  of  it  in  person,  he  intrusted  it 
to  his  favorite.  Admiral  Bonnivet,  a  brave  soldier,  alternately 
rash  and»backv7ard,  presumptuous  and  irresolute,  who  had  al- 
ready lost  credit  by  the  mistakes  he  had  committed  and  the  re- 
verses he  had  experienced  in  that  -arena.  At  the  very  juncture 
when  Francis  I.  confided  this  difficult  charge  to  Bonnivet,  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  having  at  last  got  out  of  France,  crossed 
Germany,  repaired  to  Italy,  and  halted  at  Mantua,  Piacenza, 
and  Genoa  ;  and,  whilst  waiting  for  a  reply  from  Charles  V., 
whom  he  had  informed  of  his  arrival,  he  associated  with  the 
leaders  of  the  imperial  armies,  lived  amongst  the  troops,  inocu- 
lated them  with  his  own  ardor  as  well  as  warlike  views,  and  by 
his  natural  superiority  regained,  amongst  the  European  coali- 
tion, the  consideration  and  authority  which  had  been  somewhat 
diminished  by  his  ill-success  in  his  own  country  and  his  flight 
from  it.  Charles  Y.  was  some  time  about  sending  an  answer ; 
for,  in  his  eyes  also,  Bourbon  had  fallen  somewhat.  "  Was  it 
prudent, "  says  the  historian  of  Bourbon  himself,  ''  to  trust  a 
prince  who,  though  born  near  the  throne,  had  betrayed  his  own 
blood  and  forsworn  his  own  country  ?  Charles  Y.  might  no 
doubt  have  insured  his  fidelity,  had  he  given  him  in  marriage 
Eleanor  of  Austria,  who  was  already  affianced  to  him  ;  but  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  unite  the  destiny  of  a  princess, 
his  own  sister,  with  that  of  a  prince  whose  position  was  equally 
pitiable  and  criminal.  At  last,  however,  he  decided  to  name 
him  his  lieutenant-general  in  Italy ;  but  he  surrounded  him  with 
so  many  colleagues  and  so  much  surveillance  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  his  remorse  and  repentance."     IHistoire  de  la 
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Maistm  de  Bimrhom^  U  ii.  p.  fiSl.]  Bourbon,  however,  though 
thu«  placed  in  a  |)Osition  of  jtorplexity  and  difficulty,  waM  none 
the  lew  an  adveraary  with  whom  Bonnivot  wan  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  oope. 

It  waa  not  long  before  thin  waa  prored  by  facta.  The  cam- 
paign of  ir>24  in  Italy,  brilliant  an  waa  ita  beginning,  what  with 
the  numl*er  and  the  fine  npiKMimnce  of  the  troo|»8  under  lionni- 
vet*a  onleni,  waa,  aa  it  went  on,  nothing  but  a  aeries  of  hc*Mta- 
tioiia,  contradictiir)'  movements,  blundens  and  checka,  which  the 
army  itself  net  down  to  its  generarii  account.  Honnivet.  during 
his  investment  of  Milan.  \\m\  {lostccl  Bayanl  with  a  Mnall  corps 
in  the  village  of  Ucl>ec.  *♦  Tho  giKxl  knight,  who  wan  never 
wont  to  murmur  at  any  commiiwion  given  him,  Kaid,  *Sir  Admi- 
ral, you  would  semi  me  to  a  village*  hanl  by  the  enemy,  the 
which  \a  without  any  fortn^Mi,  and  wouhl  n<T<l  four  timcM  ko 
many  men  ai*  I  have,  for  to  Ik*  in  safety  and  to  hold  it/  *  Sir 
Bayanl,*  said  the  a^liniral,  *go  in  |>eace  ;  on  my  faith  I  promise 
you  that  witliin  three  days  I  will  hend  you  plenty  of  men  with 
you  for  to  hohl  KajImh?,  since  I  well  know  tliat  ii  is  not  t4)  1m3 
held  with  so  few  men  :  but  never  you  mind  :  there  shall  not  a 
mouse  get  out  of  Milan  without  you  have  n(»ti(x*  of  iu*  And 
•o  much  did  he  say  of  one  sort  and  another  tliat  the  good 
knight,  with  great  dixgust,  went  away  with  tiie  men  told  off  to 
him  to  his  |Ktst  in  Unbec.  He  wrote  many  times  to  the  admiral 
that  he  was  in  very  dangerous  plight,  and  that,  if  he  would 
have  them  hohl  out  long,  he  sliould  send  him  aid  ;  but  ho  got 
no  answer.  Tlie  enemiea  wlio  were  inside  Milan  were  warned 
that  the  good  knight  waa  in  Rebec  u-ith  ver}'  little  comfiaiiy ; 
so  they  decided  on  a  night  to  go  and  surprise  an<l  defeat  him. 
And  the  good  knight,  who  waa  ever  on  his  guanl,  set  nearly 
every  night  luUf  his  men  to  watch  and  to  listen,  and  himself 
pMsed  two  or  three  nights  at  it»  in  such  tort  that  be  fell  ill,  aa 
much  from  melancholy  aa  from  (Sold,  and  fax  more  than  he  let  it 
appear;  howbeit  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  room  that  day. 
When  it  came  on  towards  night,  he  ordered  some  captaina  who 
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were  with  him  to  go  on  the  watch.  Thej  went,  or  made  show 
of  going  ;  but,  because  it  rained  a  little,  back  went  all  those 
who  were  on  the  watch,  save  three  or  four  poor  archers,  the 
which,  when  the  Spaniards  approached  within  bow-shot  of  the 
village,  made  no  resistance,  but  took  to  flight,  shouting, '  Alarm ! 
alarm  ! '  The  good  knight,  who  in  such  jeopardy  never  slept 
but  with  his  clothes  on,  rose  at  once,  had  the  bridle  put  on  a 
charger  that  was  already  saddled,  and  went  ofp  with  five  or 
six  men-at-arms  of  his,  straight  to  the  barrier  whither  inconti- 
nently came  up  Captain  Lorges  and  a  certain  number  of  his 
foot,  who  bore  themselves  mighty  well.  The  uproar  was  great 
and  the  alarm  was  hot.  Then  said  the  good  knight  to  Captain 
Lorges,  '  Lorges,  my  friend,  this  is  an  unequal  sort  of  game  ; 
if  they  pass  this  barrier  we  are  cooked.  I  pray  you,  retire 
your  men,  keep  the  best  order  you  can,  and  march  straight 
to  the  camp  at  Abbiate-Grasso  ;  I,  with  the  horse  I  have, 
will  remain  in  the  rear.  We  must  leave  our  baggage  to  the 
enemy  ;  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Save  we  the  lives  if  possible.' 
.  .  .  The  enemy  sought  on  all  sides  for  the  good  knight,  but 
he  had  already  arrived  at  Abbiate-Grasso,  where  he  had  some 
unpleasant  words  with  the  admiral ;  howbeit,  I  will  not  make 
any  mention  of  them  ;  but  if  they  had  both  lived  longer  than 
they  did  live,  they  would  probably  have  gone  a  little  farther. 
The  good  knight  was  like  to  die  of  grief  at  the  mishap  that  had 
befallen  him,  even  though  it  was  not  his  fault ;  but  in  war 
there  is  hap  and  mishap  more  than  in  all  other  things."  [Histoire 
du  hon  Chevalier  sans  Peur  et  sans  Beproche^  t.  ii.  pp.  120-123. 
Les  Gestes  et  la  Vie  du  Chevalier  Bayard^  by  Champier,  pp. 
171-174.] 

The  situation  of  the  French  army  before  Milan  was  now 
becoming  more  and  more,  not  insecure  only,  but  critical. 
Bonnivet  considered  it  his  duty  to  abandon  it  and  fall  back 
towards  Piedmont,  where  he  reckoned  upon  finding  a  corps 
of  five  thousand  Swiss  who  were  coming  to  support  their 
compatriots  engaged  in  the  service  of  France.     Near  Romag- 
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nano,  on  the  banks  of  the  SeeiA,  the  retreat  was  hotly  pressed 
by  the  imperial  army,  the  command  of  which  had  been  ulti- 
mately given  by  C^harlcn  V.  to  ihe  ConHtablc  de  Bourbon,  with 
whom  wore  aMociatinl  tiio  Viceroy  of  Naplen,  Charles  dc  I^n- 
noy,  and  Ferdinand  dWvoloH,  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  most 
able  amongHt  the  Neapolitan  officers.  On  the  30th  of  April, 
1.V24,  some  disorder  took  plo^^e  in  the  retreat  of  the  French  ; 
and  Ii<innivet,  Ix^ing  severt*ly  wounded,  had  to  give  up  the 
command  to  the  Count  of  St.  Pol  and  to  Chevalier  Bayard. 
Bayard,  last  as  well  as  ftnit  in  the  fight,  acconling  to  his  custom, 
charged  at  the  hea<I  of  some  men-at-urms  U|»on  the  Ini|»enalists, 
who  were  pressing  the  French  t^i  closely,  when  he  wa.s  hiniM^lf 
•truck  by  a  shot  from  an  art|uebuse,  which  hhuttereil  his  reiiui. 
**  Jesus,  my  (tod,**  he  cried,  *'  I  am  dead  !  '*  lie  then  took  his 
■word  by  the  handle,  and  kisseil  the  cnMM-hilt  of  it  aH  the  sign 
of  the  croMS,  saying  ah»ud  a**  he  tlid  w»,  "//rtr*-  pity  on  w*-,  O  (tini^ 
atrvrding  to  7%y  great  merrjf  **  ( Misrrrrt  mti^  I^rus^  §rrumJum 
magmam  misrritvrdiam  tuam)  ;  thereu|»on  he  l»ecame  inconti- 
nently quite  |iale,  and  all  but  fell  ;  but  he  still  had  heart 
enough  to  grasp  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  remiiincKl  in 
that  condition  until  a  young  gentleman,  his  own  house-steward, 
hel|H*il  him  to  dismount  and  set  him  down  under  a  tree,  with 
bis  (ace  to  the  enemy.  The  poor  gentleman  burst  into  tears, 
seeing  his  gooil  master  so  mortally  hurt  that  remetly  there  was 
none;  but  the  good  knight  consoled  him  gently,  saying, 
*•  Jacques,  my  friend,  leave  off  thy  mourning ;  it  is  God's  will 
to  take  me  out  of  this  world  ;  by  His  grace  I  have  lived  long 
therein,  and  have  received  therein  blessings  and  honors  more 
than  my  due.  All  the  regret  I  feel  at  dying  is  tiiat  I  have 
not  done  my  duty  so  well  as  I  ought*  I  pray  you,  Jacquea, 
my  friend,  let  them  not  take  me  up  from  this  s{M>t,  for,  when 
I  move,  I  feel  all  the  pains  that  one  can  fed,  short  of  death, 
which  will  seise  me  soon.**  Th^  Constable  de  Bourbon,  being 
informed  of  his  wound,  came  to  him,  saying,  **  Bayard,  my 
friend,  I  am  sore  distressed  at  your  mishap ;  there  is  nothing 
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for  it  but  patience  ;  give  not  way  to  melancholy  ;  I  will  send 
in  quest  of  the  best  surgeons  in  this  country,  and,  by  God's 
help,  you  will  soon  be  healed."  "  My  lord,"  answered  Bayard, 
**  there  is  no  pity  for  me  ;  I  die  having  done  my  duty ;  but 
I  have  pity  for  you,  to  see  you  serving  against  your  king, 
your  country,  and  your  oath."  Bourbon  withdrew  without  a 
word.  The  Marquis  of  Pescara  came  passing  by.  "  Would  to 
God,  gentle  Sir  Bayard,"  said  he,  ''that  it  had  cost  me  a 
quart  of  my  blood,  without  meeting  my  death,  that  I  had  been 
doomed  not  to  taste  meat  for  two  years,  and  that  I  held  you 
safe  and  sound  my  prisoner,  for  by  the  treatment  I  showed 
you,  you  should  have  understanding  of  how  much  I  ei^teemed 
the  high  prowess  that  was  in  you."  He  ordered  his  people  to 
rig  up  a  tent  over  Bayard,  and  to  forbid  any  noise  near  him, 
so  that  he  might  die  in  peace.  Bayard's  own  gentlemen  would 
not,  at  any  price,  leave  him.  "  I  do  beseech  you,"  he  said 
to  them,  "  to  get  you  gone ;  else  3^ou  might  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  and  that  would  profit  me  nothing,  for  all  is 
over  with  me.  To  God  I  commend  ye,  my  good  friends  ;  and 
I  recommend  to  you  my  poor  soul;  and  salute,  I  pray  you, 
the  king  our  master,  and  tell  him  that  I  am  distressed  at  being 
no  longer  able  to  do  him  service,  for  I  had  good  will  thereto. 
And  to  my  lords  the  princes  of  France,  and  all  my  lords  my 
comrades,  and  generally  to  all  gentlemen  of  the  most  honored 
realm  of  France  when  ye  see   them." 

"  He  lived  for  two  or  three  hours  yet.  There  was  brought 
to  him  a  priest,  to  whom  he  confessed,  and  then  he  yielded 
up  his  soul  to  God  ;  whereat  all  the  enemy  had  mourning  in- 
credible. Five  days  after  his  death,  on  the  5th  of  May,  1524, 
Beaurain  wrote  to  Charles  V.,  'Sir,  albeit  Sir  Bayard  was 
your  enemy's  servant,  yet  was  it  pity  of  his  death,  for  'twas  a 
gentle  knight,  well  beloved  of  every  one,  and  one  that  lived 
as  good  a  life  as  ever  any  man  of  his  condition.  And  in  truth 
he  fully  showed  it  by  his  end,  for  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
that  I  ever  heard  tell  of.'     By  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  army 
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certain  gciitlpiuvn  w«ro  oommittioned  to  bear  htm  to  the  chiircli, 
where  Moleiuii  service  was  dune  for  him  during  two  duyn. 
Then,  by  his  own  lervitoni  was  ho  carried  into  Uauphiny,  and, 
on  paaaing  through  the  territory  of  the  I>uke  of  Savoy,  whi*ro 
the  body  was  rested,  he  did  it  as  many  honors  as  if  it  hud 
been  his  own  brtJthcr'rt.  When  tlic  nvws  of  liis  death  wan 
known  in  Ihuiphiny,  1  tn»w  that  never  for  a  thouMind  yeuni 
died  there  gentleman  of  the  country  mourned  in  Huch  tuivt. 
He  was  bonie  from  church  to  church,  at  lirKi  near  (trenohlc, 
whore  all  my  lords  of  the  |Nirliumcnt  court  (»f  Dauphiny, 
my  lords  of  the  Exchequer,  pretty  well  all  the  noMcn  of  the 
country  and  the  j^reatcr  part  of  all  the  hurgeAHcs,  townsfolk. 
and  villagers  came  half  a  league  to  meet  the  Unly  :  then  into 
the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  in  the  aforesaid  (vtenoble,  where 
a  golemn  service  woa  dt>nc  for  him  ;  then  to  a  Iioum.*  of  MinimtM, 
which  hud  b(*en  foundinl  aforetime  by  Ihh  good  uncle  the  bishop 
of  Grenoble,  I^ureiis  Alment ;  ami  there  ho  wan  lionorubly 
interred.  Then  every  one  withdrew  to  his  own  houm* ;  brit  for 
a  month  there  was  a  ittop  put  to  fentivals  dances,  Immiucts. 
and  all  other  {Mistimes.  'Las!  they  ha<l  gcKxl  reason;  for 
greAter  Ums  could  not  have  come  u])on  the  country."  [HU- 
toirt  dm  bon  Cke^aiier  sanj  Peur  et  §ans  Hrpro<rhf^  t.  ii.  pp. 
125-132.] 

It  is  a  duty  and  an  honor  for  history  to  give  to  such  lives 
and  such  deaths,  aa  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for  manly  worth, 
the  full  place  which  they  ought  to  occupy  in  the  memory 
of  mankind. 

The  French  army  continued  ita  retreat  un<lcr  the  orders  of 
the  Count  of  St.  Pol,  and  re-entered  France  by  way  of  Suza 
and  Brian^on.  It  was  Francis  L*s  third  time  of  losing  Milaneaa. 
Charles  V.,  enchanted  at  the  news,  wrote  on  the  24th  of  May 
to  Henry  VIII.,  ^  I  keep  you  advertised  of  the  good  opportu* 
nity  it  has  pleased  God  to  offeF  us  of  giving  a  full  account  of 
our  common  enemy.  I  pray  you  to  carry  into  effect  on  your 
side   that   which  you  and   I   have  for  a  long   wbilo  desired. 
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wherein  I  for  my  part  will  exert  myself  with  all  my  might." 
Bourbon  proposed  to  the  two  sovereigns  a  plan  well  calculated 
to  allure  them.  He  made  them  an  offer  to  enter  France  by 
way  of  Provence  with  his  victorious  army,  to  concentrate  there 
all  the  re-enforcements  promised  him,  to  advance  up  the  Rhone, 
making  himself  master  as  he  went  of  the  only  two  strong 
places,  Monaco  and  Marseilles,  he  would  have  to  encounter, 
to  march  on  Lyons  from  the  side  on  which  that  city  was 
defenceless,  and  be  in  four  months  at  Paris,  whether  or  no 
he  had  a  great  battle  to  deliver  on  the  march.  *'  If  the  king 
wishes  to  enter  France  without  delay,"  said  he  to  Henry 
VIII. 's  ambassador,  "  I  give  his  Grace  leave  to  pluck  out  my 
two  eyes  if  I  am  not  master  of  Paris  before  All  Saints.  Paris 
taken,  all  the  kingdom  of  France  is  in  my  power.  Paris  in 
France  is  like  Milan  in  Lombardy  ;  if  Milan  is  taken,  the  duchy 
is  lost ;  in  the  same  way,  Paris  taken,  the  whole  of  France  is 
lost."  By  this  plan  Bourbon  calculated  on  arriving  victorious 
at  the  centre  of  France,  in  his  own  domains,  and  there  obtain- 
ing, from  both  nobles  and  people,  the  co-operation  that  had 
failed  him  at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise.  The  two  sovereigns 
were  eager  to  close  with  the  proposal  of  the  Frenchman,  who 
was  for  thus  handing  over  to  them  his  country ;  a  new  treaty 
was  concluded  between  them  on  the  25th  of  May,  1524,  regu- 
lating the  conditions  and  means  of  carrying  out  this  grand 
campaign ;  and  it  was  further  agreed  that  Provence  and  Dau- 
phiny  should  be  added  to  the  constable's  old  possessions,  and 
should  form  a  state,  which  Charles  V.  promised  to  raise  to  a 
kingdom.  There  was  yet  a  difficulty  looming  ahead.  Bourbon 
still  hesitated  to  formally  acknowledge  Henry  VIII.  as  King 
of  France,  and  promise  him  allegiance.  But  at  last  his  resist- 
ance was  overcome.  At  the  moment  of  crossing  the  frontier 
into  France,  and  after  having  taken  the  communion,  he  said  to 
the  English  ambassador.  Sir  Richard  Pace,  in  the  presence  of 
four  of  his  gentlemen,  "  I  promise  you,  on  my  faith,  to  place  the 
crown,  with  the  help  of  my  friends,  on  the  head  of  our  common 
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BMiit^r.**  Rut,  employing  a  hmo  of  the  old  feudal  timea,  the  laiit 
gaap  of  a  troulile<l  conicieDce,  liotirUm,  whilst  promiHtng  alle- 
giance to  Henry  VII I.,  perasste<l  in  refusing  to  do  him  honiiigc. 
Sir  Richard  Pace  none  the  low  regarded  the  question  an  decitle<l ; 
and,  whiUt  urging  Cardinal  \Vnl»oy  to  act  swiftly  and  resolutely 
in  the  interests  of  their  moAtrr.  he  iiddtnl,  **  If  you  do  not  pay 
reganl  t4>  these  matters,  I  shall  hc't  down  to  your  Grace's  ao- 
oount  the  loss  of  the  rrown  of  France.*' 

Bourhon  entered  Provence  on  the  7th  of  July,  l.'>24,  with 
an  army  of  eighteen  thousantl  men,  which  was  to  Im?  joinc<l 
before  long  by  six  or  seven  thouiuin<l  more,  lie  hoil  no  diffi- 
culty in  occupying  Anlil>eH,  Fn*juH,  Dniguignan,  Hri^MmleH.  un<l 
even  Aix  ;  and  he  alrea<ly  )>egan  to  assume  the  title  of  Count 
of  Provence,  whiUt  preparing  for  a  rapid  man  h  along  by  the 
Rhone  and  a  ruHh  u|>on  Lyons,  the  chief  aim  of  the  ramfaii;^) ; 
but  the  Spanish  generaU  whom  Cliarles  V.  had  oAMK-iated  with 
him,  and  amongst  otherM  the  most  eminent  of  them,  the  Manpiis 
of  Pescara,  peremptorily  itiMstetl  that,  aceonling  to  their  mas- 
tar's  order,  he  should  Uiui»ge  and  take  MarneilleH.  Charles  V. 
oared  more  for  the  ct>aMts  of  the  Mediterranean  than  fi»r  those 
of  the  Channel ;  he  flattere<l  himself  that  he  would  make  of 
Marseilles  a  soutliern  Calais,  which  should  connect  Ciermany 
with  Siuiin,  and  secure  their  communications,  ]K»litieal  and  com- 
mercial. Rourlxin  objected  and  reMst(*<l  :  it  was  the  aljandon- 
ment  of  his  general  plan  for  this  war  and  a  |»aiiiful  proof  how 
powerless  he  was  against  the  wishes  of  the  two  sovereigns, 
of  whom  he  was  only  the  tool,  although  they  called  him  their 
ally.  Being  forced  to  yield,  he  began  the  siege  of  Marseilles 
on  the  llHh  of  August.  The  place,  though  but  slightly  for- 
tified and  ill  supplied,  made  an  energetic  resistance ;  the  name 
and  the  presence  of  Bourbon  at  the  bead  of  the  bestegen 
excited  patriotism  ;  the  burgeascs  turned  soldiers ;  the  cannon 
of  tlie  besiegers  laid  open  thek  walla,  but  thej  threw  up  a 
second  line,  an  earthen  rampart,  called  the  ladU*^  rampart^ 
beoaoM  all  the  women  in  the  city  had  worked  at  it.    The  nege 
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was  protracted;  the  re-ehforceraents  expected  by  Bourbon  did 
not  arrive  ;  a  shot  from  Marseilles  penetrated  into  Pescara's 
tent,  and  killed  his  almoner  and  two  of  his  gentlemen.  Bour- 
bon rushed  up.  ''  Don't  you  see  ?  "  said  Pescara  to  him, 
ironically,  "  here  are  the  keys  sent  to  you  by  the  timid  consuls 
of  Marseilles."  Bourbon  resolved  to  attempt  an  assault;  the 
lanzknechts  and  the  Italians  refused ;  Bourbon  asked  Pescara 
for  his  Spaniards,  but  Pescara  would  only  consent  on  condition 
that  the  breach  was  reconnoitred  afresh.  Seven  soldiers  wei-e 
told  off  for  this  duty  ;  four  were  killed  and  the  other  three 
returned  wounded,  reporting  that  between  the  open  breach 
and  the  intrenchment  extended  a  large  ditch  filled  with  fire- 
works and  defended  by  several  batteries.  The  assembled 
general  officers  looked  at  one  another  in  silence.  "  Well, 
gentlemen,"  said  Pescara,  "  you  see  that  the  folks  of  Mar- 
seilles keep  a  table  well  spread  for  our  reception ;  if  you 
like  to  go  and  sup  in  paradise,  you  are  your  own  masters 
so  far  ;  as  for  me,  who  have  no  desire  to  go  thither  just  yet, 
I  am  off.  But  believe  me,"  he  added  seriously,  "  we  had  best 
return  to  Milaness ;  we  have  left  that  country  without  a 
soldier ;  we  might  possibly  find  our  return  cut  off."  Where- 
upon Pescara  got  up  and  went  out ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
officers  followed  him.  Bourbon  remained  almost  alone,  divided 
between  anger  and  shame.  Almost  as  he  quitted  this  scene 
he  heard  that  Francis  I.  was  advancing  towards  Provence 
with  an  army.  The  king  had  suddenly  decided  to  go  to  the 
succor  of  Marseilles,  Avhich  was  making  so  good  a  defence. 
Nothing  could  be  a  bitterer  pill  for  Bourbon  than  to  reti;;e 
before  Francis  I.,  whom  he  had  but  lately  promised  to  de- 
throne ;  but  his  position  condemned  him  to  suffer  everything, 
without  allowing  him  the  least  hesitation ;  and  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1524,  he  raised  the  siege  of  Marseilles  and  re- 
sumed the  road  to  Italy,  harassed  even  beyond  Toulon  by  the 
French  advance-guard,  eager  in  its' pursuit  of  the  traitor  even 
more  than  of  the  enemy. 
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In  the  courpo  of  thU  yoar,  1524,  whiUt  Bourbon  was  wander- 
ing  aa  a  fii^Uvo,  trying  to  0aca|»e  from  bis  country*  then 
returning  to  it,  aft«r  a  few  roontlm,  as  a  conqueror,  and  tlicu 
leaving  it  again  at  tho  end  of  a  few  weeks  of  |}rot»|>cctivo 
triumph,  pursued  by  the  king  he  hud  betrayed,  hiA  cai«e  and 
that  of  his  accomplices  liad  been  in<|uired  into  and  di»|MMed 
of  by  the  I'urlianient  of  I'arU,  diM|MiMMiunately  and  almost  coldly, 
probably  l>ecauHe  of  the  suiull  cnteoni  in  \%liich  the  niugiiitrates 
held  the  court  of  Francis  I.,  and  of  the  wnm^  which  tliuy  found 
had  been  done  to  the  constable.  The  Parliament  was  not  excite 
od  by  a  feeling  of  any  ^rt^at  ihingi'r  to  the  king  and  the  country ; 
it  was  clear  tluit,  at  the  core«  tho  con»piniry  and  reljcUion  were 
very  circuniAcribed  and  im|M)tent ;  and  the  accu.Halions  brought 
by  the  court  party  or  their  servants  against  the  conspirators 
wore  laughable  from  tlieir  very  outrageousnens  and  nnlikeli- 
hoo<l ;  according  to  them,  tho  accomplices  of  the  constable 
meant  not  only  to  dethrtmc,  and,  if  nee<l  were,  kill  the  king, 
but  **  to  make  pies  of  tho  children  of  France."  Parliament  saw 
DO  occasion  to  proceed  again»t  more  than  a  half  »core  of  |>er- 
auns  in  confinement,  and,  except  nineteen  defaulteni  who  were 
condemned  to  death  t4>gctlier  with  confiM.*ation  of  their  prf>|>- 
erty,  only  one  capital  sentence  was  pronounced,  against  John 
of  Poitiers,  Lord  of  Saint-Vallier,  tho  same  who  liad  exerted 
himself  to  divert  tiio  constadile  from  his  plot,  but  who  had 
nevertheless  not  refrained  from  joining  it,  and  was  tho  most 
guilty  of  all  the  aoooroplices  in  ooose€|uence  of  the  contidential 
post  he  occupied  near  the  king's  penon.  The  decree  waa  not 
executed,  however;  Saint-Vallier  received  his  reprieve  on  the 
scaffold  itself.  Francis  I.  was  neither  rancorous  nor  cruel ; 
and  the  eolreataea,  or,  according  to  some  evil-sfieakers  of  the 
day,  the  kind  favors,  of  tho  Lady  do  Brda^  Saint-Vallier*s 
daughter  and  subsequently  the  celebrated  Diana  of  Poitien, 
obtained  from  the  king  her  father's  life. 

Francis  L,  greatly  vexed,  it  is  said,  at  the  lenity  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  aummoned   oominianoiia  ohoaen 
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the  Parliaments  of  Rouen,  Dijon,  Toulouse,  and  Bordeaux,  and 
made  them  reconsider  the  case.  The  provincial  Parliaments 
decided  as  that  of  Paris  had.  The  procedure  against  the 
principal  culprit  was  several  times  suspended  and  resumed 
according  to  the  course  of  events,  and  the  decree  was  not 
pronounced  so  long  as  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  lived.  It  was 
abroad  and  in  his  alliance  with  foreign  sovereigns  that  all  his 
importance  lay. 

After  Bourbon's  precipitate  retreat,  the  position  of  Francis  I. 
was  a  good  one.  He  had  triumphed  over  conspiracy  and  inva- 
sion ;  the  conspiracy  had  not  been  catching,  and  the  invasion 
had  failed  on  all  the  frontiers.  If  the  king,  in  security  within 
his  kingdom,  had  confined  himself  to  it,  whilst  applying  himself 
to  the  task  of  governing  it  well,  he  would  have  obtained  all 
the  strength  he  required  to  make  himself  feared  and  deferred 
to  abroad.  For  a  while  he  seemed  to  have  entertained  this 
design ;  on  the  25th  of  September,  1523,  he  published  an  im- 
portant ordinance  for  the  repression  of  disorderliness  and  out- 
rages on  the  part  of  the  soldiery  in  France  itself;  and,  on  the 
28th  of  December  following,  a  regulation  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  finances  established  a  control  over  the  various  exche- 
quer-officers, and  announced  the  king's  intention  of  putting 
some  limits  to  his  personal  expenses,  "  not  including,  however," 
said  he,  "  the  ordinary  run  of  our  little  necessities  and  pleas- 
ures." This  singular  reservation  was  the  faithful  exponent  of 
his  character ;  he  was  licentious  at  home  and  adventurous 
abroad,  being  swayed  by  his  coarse  passions  and  his  warlike 
fancies.  Even  far  away  from  Paris,  in  the  heart  of  the  prov- 
inces, the  king's  irregularities  were  known  and  dreaded.  In 
1524,  some  few  weeks  after  the  death  [at  Blois,  July  20,  1524] 
of  his  wife.  Queen  Claude,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  a  virtuous 
and  modest  princess  more  regretted  by  the  people  than  by  her 
husband,  Francis  made  his  entry  into  Manosque,  in  Provence. 
The  burgesses  had  the  keys  of  their  town  presented  to  him  by 
the  most  beautiful  creature  they  could  find  within  their  walls  ; 
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it  WM  tho  daughter  of  Antonj  Voland,  ono  of  themjtolveft. 
The  Yirtuous  young  girl  wm  ho  fngbt«ne<i  at  the  king's 
glances  ami  the  lugiia  he  mu<lo  Ui  hU  gentry,  evidently  alluding 
to  her,  tliat,  on  returning  home,  »lie  got  nome  burning  Hulphur 
and  phiced  her»elf  for  a  long  while  under  tho  influence  of 
ita  vapor,  in  order  to  de»troy  the  beauty  which  made  her  run 
the  risk  of  being  only  too  plcaning  to  tho  king.  FninciA,  who 
was  oo  great  or  able  captain,  could  not  resint  tho  temptations 
of  war  any  more  than  thiwe  of  the  IIchIi.  When  Bourl>on  and 
the  imperial  army  liud  evacuute«l  Provence,  the  king  loudly 
proclaimed  his  purpose  of  puniuing  them  into  Italy,  and  of 
once  more  going  forth  to  tho  coni|uest  of  MilancAS,  and  |MTbapii 
also  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  that  incurable  craze  of  French 
kings  in  the  nixteenth  century.  In  vain  did  bis  m<iMt  ex|M*ri- 
enced  warriors,  I«a  Tremoille  and  Chubanncs,  exert  tbemAelves 
to  divert  him  from  nucb  a  cum{Niign,  for  which  he  wam  not 
pre|Nired  ;  in  vain  did  hi^  mother  bcn»elf  write  to  him,  l>egging 
him  to  wait  and  see  her,  for  that  she  had  im|iort4Uit  matters 
to  imfMirt  to  him.  lie  answered  by  sending  her  tlie  ordinance 
which  conferred  U|K>n  her  the  regency  during  bin  ulmence ; 
and,  at  the  end  of  October;  l.')24,  he  luul  crossed  the  Alps, 
anxious  to  go  and  risk  in  .Milaness  the  stake  he  hail  just 
won  in  I'roveooe  agaimit  Charles  V. 

Arriving  speedily  in  front  of  Milan,  he  there  found  the  iro|>e- 
rial  army  which  had  retired  U'fore  him  ;  tliere  was  a  fight  in 
one  of  the  outakirta;  but  ik>urbon  recognixed  tiie  imfxissibil- 
ity  of  maintaining  a  siege  in  a  town  of  which  the  fortiticationa 
were  in  ruins,  and  with  disheartened  troopa.  On  the  line 
of  march  which  they  had  pursued,  from  Lodi  to  Milan,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  cuirasses,  arquebuses  tossed  hither 
and  thither,  dead  hones,  aod  men  dying  of  fatigue  and  scarcely 
able  to  drag  themselves  along.  Bourbon  evacoated  Milan, 
and,  taking  a  reeolutaon  as  bold  as  it  was  singular,  abruptly 
abtodooed,  so  fiv  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  hat  defeated 
and  disoigaaixed    army,  to  go  and  seek  for  and  reorganize 
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another  at  a  distance.  Being  informed  that  Charles  III.,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  hitherto  favorable  to  France,  was  secretly  inclining 
towards  the  emperor,  he  went  to  Turin,  made  a  great  impres- 
sion by  his  confidence  and  his  grand  spirit  in  the  midst  of 
misfortune  upon  both  the  duke  and  his  wife,  Beatrix  of  Por- 
tugal, and  obtained  from  them  not  only  a  flattering  reception, 
but  a  secret  gift  of  their  money  and  their  jewelry  ;  and, 
equipped  with  these  resources,  he  passed  into  Germany  to 
recruit  soldiers  there.  The  lanzknechts,  who  had  formerly 
served  under  him  in  France,  rushed  to  him  in  shoals  ;  he  had 
received  from  nature  the  gifts  most  calculated  to  gain  the  hearts 
of  campaigners :  kind,  accessible,  affable  and  even  familiar  with 
the  common  soldier,  he  entered  into  the  details  of  his  wants 
and  alleviated  them.  His  famous  bravery,  his  frankness,  and 
his  generosity  gained  over  those  adventurers  who  were  weary 
of  remaining  idle  ;  their  affection  consoled  Bourbon  and  stood 
him  in  stead  of  all :  his  army  became  his  family  and  his  camp 
his  country.  Proscribed  and  condemned  in  France,  without  any 
position  secured  to  him  in  the  dominions  of  Charles  V.,  envied 
and  crossed  by  that  prince's  generals,  he  had  found  full  need  of 
all  the  strong  tempering  of  his  character  and  of  his  warlike  gen- 
ius to  keep  him  from  giving  way  under*  so  many  trials.  He  was 
beginning  to  feel  himself  near  recover}^ :  he  had  an  army,  an 
army  of  his  own ;  he  had  chosen  for  it  men  inured  to  labor  and 
fatigue,  accustomed  to  strict  discipline  ;  and  thereto  he  added 
five  hundred  horsemen  from  Franche-Comt^  for  whose  devotion 
and  courage  he  could  answer  :  and  he  gave  the  second  command 
in  this  army  to  George  of  Freundsberg,  an  old  captain  of  lanz- 
knechts and  commandant  of  the  emperor's  guard,  the  same  who, 
three  years  before,  on  seeing  Luther  boldly  enter  Worms,  said 
/  to  him,  with  a  slap  on  the  shoulder,  "  Little  monk,  this  is  a 
daring  step  thou  art  going  to  take  !  Nor  I,  nor  any  captain 
of  us,  ever  did  the  like.  If  thy  cause  is  good,  and  if  thou  have 
faith  in  thy  cause,  forward  !  little  monk,  in  God's  name  for- 
ward !  "     With  such  comrades  about   him,  Bourbon  re-entered 
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MiljiD6«  at  the  head  of  tweWe  or  thirteen  thousand  fi^htin^ 
men,  three  month*  after  havinf;  left  it,  alone  ami  mnneylcitt. 
IIi«  rivalH  about  tho  [wnion  of  ('hnrloi  V.,  I^nnoy,  Viceroy  of 
Naplea,  and  the  Marqui«  of  l*eticani,  could  not  help  admiring 
him,  and  he  regained  in  the  imfK^rial  camp  an  a«cendeucy  which 
had  but  lately  l>een  very  much  hhaken. 

He  found  the  frenh  campaign  U*gun  in  eament.  FranciA  I.'s 
veteran  generaU,  MamhaU  La  Tr/^nifnllo  and  ChnUinni^H,  had 
advifted  him  to  purHUo  without  (muM*  the  beaten  and  dinor^ranized 
imperial  army,  which  wajt  in  MUch  plight  that  there  won  placarded 
on  the  Atatue  of  Pa^quin  at  Rome,  **  Lout  —  an  army  —  in  the 
mountain.H  of  Gemta  ;  if  anyUMly  known  what  ban  b<*cnme  of  it, 
let  him  come  forwanl  and  nay:  he  Khali  be  well  rewarde<l/*  If 
the  King  of  France,  it  wa«  naid,  drove  back  north wanl  and 
furce<l  int4)  tho  Venetian  dominionn  the  rcmnantn  of  thin  army, 
the  Sfianiardii  would  not  \hs  able  to  hold  their  own  in  Milanena, 
and  would  have  to  retire  within  the  kingdom  of  NapU^.  Hut 
Admiral  Uonnivet.  ^*  whone  counm^l  the  king  made  um*  of  more 
than  of  any  other.**  tttyn  Du  Bellay,  pn«Aed  Francis  I.  to  make 
himself  master,  licfore  everything,  of  the  princifml  strong 
plores  in  Iximbanly,  especially  of  Pavia,  the  second  city  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan.  Francis  foUowetl  this  counsel,  and  on  the  'JtUh 
of  August,  L'>24,  twenty  days  after  setting  out  from  Aix  in 
Provence,  he  appeared  with  his  army  in  front  of  Pavia.  On 
learning  this  resolution,  Pescara  joyously  exclaime<l,  *•  We  were 
vanquished  ;  a  little  while  and  we  shall  lie  vanquiithers.**  Pavia 
had  for  governor  a  Spanish  veteran,  Antony  de  Leyva,  who  had 
distinguished  himnelf  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  by  hia 
vigilance  and  indomitable  tenacity :  and  ho  held  out  for  nearlj 
four  months,  first  against  aesaulta,  and  then  against  investment 
by  the  French  army.  Francta  I.  and  his  generaU  oooasbomDj 
proceeded  during  this  siege  to  severitiea  condemned  by  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war.  A  small  Spinish  garrison  had  obstinately 
defended  a  tower  aitaated  at  the  entrance  of  a  stone  bridge 
which  led  from  an  ialiDd  on  the  Tioino  into  Pavia.    Marshal  de 
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Montmorency  at  last  carried  the  tower,  and  had  all  the  defenders 
hanged  ''for  having  dared,"  he  said,  "to  offer  resistance  to  an 
army  of  the  king's  in  such  a  pigeon-hole."  Antony  de  Leyva 
had  the  bridge  forthwith  broken  down,  and  De  Montmorency 
was  stopped  on  the  borders  of  the  Ticino.  In  spite  of  the 
losses  of  its  garrison  in  assaults  and  sorties,  and  in  spite  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  from  famine  and  from  lack  of 
resources  of  all  sorts,  Pavia  continued  to  hold  out.  There 
was  a  want  of  wood  as  well  as  of  bread  ;  and  they  knocked 
the  houses  to  pieces  for  fuel.  Antony  de  Leyva  caused  to 
be  melted  down  the  vessels  of  the  churches  and  the  silvern 
chandeliers  of  the  university,  and  even  a  magnificent  chain  of 
gold  which  he  habitually  wore  round  his  neck.  He  feared  he 
would  have  to  give  in  at  last,  for  want  of  victuals  and  ammuni- 
tion, when,  towards  the  end  of  January,  1525,  he  saw  appear- 
ing, on  the  northern  side,  the  flags  of  the  imperial  army :  it  was 
Bourbon,  Lannoy,  and  Pescara,  who  were  coming  up  with 
twenty  thousand  foot,  seven  hundred  men-at-arms,  a  troop  of 
Spanish  arquebusiers,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon.  Bourbon, 
whilst  on  the  march,  had  written,  on  the  5th  of  January,  to 
Henry  VIII. ,  and,  after  telling  him  what  he  meant  to  do,  had 
added,  "  I  know  through  one  of  my  servants  that  the  French 
have  said  that  I  retired  from  Provence  shamefully.  I  remained 
there  a  space  of  three  months  and  eight  days,  waiting  for  battle. 
.  .  .  I  hope  to  give  the  world  to  know  that  I  have  no  fear  of 
King  Francis,  for,  please  God,  we  shall  place  ourselves  so  close 
together  that  we  shall  have  great  trouble  to  get  disentangled 
without  battle,  and  I  shall  so  do  that  neither  he  nor  they  who 
have  held  such  talk  ab^nt  me  shall  say  that  I  was  afraid  of 
being  there."  The  situation  was  from  that  moment  changed. 
The  French  army  found  themselves  squeezed  between  the 
fortress  which  would  not  surrender  and  the  imperial  army  which 
was  coming  to  relieve  it.  Things,  however,  remained  stationary 
for  three  weeks.  Francis  I.  intrenched  himself  strongly  in  his 
camp,  which  the  Imperialists  could  not  attack  without  great  risk 
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of  unnuccc^KJi.  **  Pavia  is  doomcil  to  fall,**  wrote  Francia  to  his 
mother  the  regent  on  the  3<1  of  February,  "  if  they  do  not  re- 
enforce  it  somehow  ;  and  they  nre  )»eating  about  to  make  it  hold 
on  to  the  laKt  K^^p,  which,  I  think,  will  not  be  long  now,  for  it  i^ 
more  than  a  montii  since  thoKe  iiuude  liave  had  no  wine  to  drink 
and  neither  meat  nor  cheese  tfi  eat  ;  they  are  short  of  powder 
even.**  Antony  de  Leyva  pivc  notice  to  the  Im|K*ri2iliAts  that 
the  town  wiis  not  in  a  condition  for  further  resistance  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  imperial  army  put  oflf  fighting,  they  couhl  not 
help  breaking  up  ;  they  hud  cxliaustc<l  thi-ir  victualn,  and  the 
leaders  their  money  :  they  were  keeping  the  tieM  without  re- 
ceiving jMiy,  and  were  hub^isting.  m*  to  fi|»euk,  without  reiM»urc€»s. 
The  pru<lent  Man|uis  of  I*eM-nni  hiuiM«lf  wom  fnr  bringing  «»n  a 
battle,  which  was  indis|>en.x4ible.  **  A  hundre<l  yvnm  in  the 
6eld,**  said  he,  m  the  wonU  of  sn  old  Italian  proverb,  **ure 
better  thnn  one  day  of  fighting,  for  (»!ie  may  Icmc  :n  u  doubtful 
melley  what  one  was  certnin  of  winning  by  skilful  inameuvrch; 
but  when  one  can  no  longer  keep  the  field,  one  niunt  rink  a 
battle,  so  as  not  to  give  the  enemy  the  victory  without  a  tight." 
The  same  qu(*stion  was  lH*ing  diM-UMnnl  in  the  French  camp. 
The  veteran  captains,  I«a  Tri^moille  and  (*hal»annes,  were  of 
opinion  that  by  remaining  in  the  strtmg  iKmition  in  which  they 
w.ere  encam|>e<l  they  would  con<|uer  without  fighting-  Bonnivet 
aiMl  De  Montmorency  were  of  the  contrary  opinion.  *'  We 
French,"  said  Bonnivet,  •♦  have  not  l>een  wont  to  make  war  by 
means  of  military  artifices,  but  hundsomely  and  o|>enly,  esfie- 
ctally  when  wo  have  at  our  head  a  valiant  king,  who  is  enough 
to  make  the  Teriest  dastards  fight.  Our  kings  bring  victory 
with  them,  as  our  little  king  Charles  VI If.  did  at  the  Taro,  our 
king  I^>uis  XII.  at  Agnadello,  and  our  king  who  is  here  present 
at  Melegnano.*'  Francta  I.  waa  not  the  man  to  hold  out  against 
such  sentimenta  and  such  precedents ;  and  he  decided  to  accept 
battle  aa  aocm  aa  it  abould  be  offemi  him.  The  inii>erial  leailers, 
at  a  oooneQ  held  on  the  28d  of  February,  determined  to  offer  it 
next  day.     Bourbon  rigorously  supported  the  opinion  of  Peacara. 
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Antony  de  Leyva  was  notified  the  same  evening  of  their  decis- 
ion, and  was  invited  to  make,  as  soon  as  he  heard  two  cannon- 
shots,  a  sortie  which  would  place  the  French  army  between  two 
fires.  Pescara,  according  to  his  custom,  mustered  the  Spaniards  ; 
and,  "  My  lads,"  said  he,  *'  fortune  has  brought  you  to  such 
extremity  that  on  the  soil  of  Italy  you  have  for  your  own  only 
that  which  is  under  your  feet.  All  the  emperor's  might  could 
not  procure  for  you  to-morrow  morning  one  morsel  of  bread. 
We  know  not  where  to  get  it,  save  in  the  Frenchman's  camp, 
which  is  before  your  eyes.  There  they  have  abundance  of 
everything,  bread,  meat,  trout  and  carp  from  the. Lake  of  Garda. 
And  so,  my  lads,  if  you  are  set  upon  having  anything  to  eat  to- 
morrow, march  we  down  on  the  Frenchmen's  camp."  Freunds- 
berg  spoke  in  the  same  style  to  the  German  lanzknechts.  And 
both  were  responded  to  with  cheers.  Eloquence  is  mighty 
powerful  when  it  speaks  in  the  name  of  necessity. 

The  two  armies  were  of  pretty  equal  strength :  they  had  each 
from  twenty  to  five  and  twenty  thousand  infantry,  French, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  lanzknechts,  and  Swiss.  Francis  I.  had  the 
advantage  in  artillery  and  in  heavy  cavalry,  called  at  that  time 
the  gendarmerie,  that  is  to  say,  the  corps  of  men-at-arms  in 
heavy  armor  with  their  servants  ;  but  his  troops  were  inferior  in 
effectives  to  the  Imperialists,  and  Charles  V.'s  two  general^, 
Bourbon  and  Pescara,  w^ere,  as  men  of  war,  far  superior  to  Fran- 
cis I.  and  his  favorite  Bonnivet.  In  the  night  between  the  23d 
and  24th  of  February  they  opened  a  breach  of  forty  or  fifty 
fathoms  in  the  wall  around  the  park  of  Mirabello,  where  the 
French  camp  was  situated  ;  a  corps  immediately  passed  through 
it,  marching  on  Pavia  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  imperial  army  entered  the  park  to  offer  the  French 
battle  on  thatt  ground.  The  king  at  once  set  his  army  in  motion  ; 
and  his  well-posted  artillery  mowed  down  the  corps  of  Germans 
and  Spaniards  who  had  entered  the  park.  "  You  could  see 
nothing,"  says  a  witness  of  the  battle,  "  but  heads  and  arms 
flying  about."     The  action  seemed  to  be  going  ill  for  the  Im- 
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perijilUU ;  Petomi  urged  the  Dulcp  of  Ronrlion  aiifl  f^nnoy.  the 
Viceroy  of  Naplet,  to  make  hoAte  aiul  conic  up ;  I^iinny  miulc 
the  sign  of  the  croiw,  and  naid  to  hiMnicn,  '*  There  ii*  no  ho[M*  Imt 
in  God  ;  follow  me  and  do  ewry  one  ait  I  do.**  Franrtu  I.,  on 
hitf  side,  aflvanced  with  the  pick  of  htn  mcn-at-armi(,  humt  on 
the  advancp-f^uard  of  the  cnfiny,  hn>ko  it,  killcMl  with  Iiih  own 
hand  the  Man|uiM  of  (*ivita-San-An^rIo,  and  diit|M*nM^l  the 
variouM  corj**'  lie  found  in  IiLh  wny.  In  tho  fonfulrnro  of  hm  joy 
he  thouf^ht  the  virtor>'  deride*!.  aihI,  turning  to  Nfurnhul  de 
Foix,  who  wa*  with  him.  *•  M.  dv  l^«»*cnn,**  naid  hi*.  **  now  am  I 
fain  to  call  myftelf  Duki*  of  Milan.**  liut  liourlxm  and  IVtM>aia 
were  not  the  mi*n  t<»  am-pt  a  <l«*frat  m*  tuMtu  ;  tlii'V  ntiit«*<l  all 
their  forces,  and  ri*iiiim(*d  the  (iffcnj»iv(*  at  all  ftointit  :  the  French 
hatteri(*ft,  maitke<l  hy  aji  ill-<finNidfre4l  movement  on  the  |iart  of 
their  own  tnMi|>H,  who  thn*w  themM'lveit  U'twern  them  and  the 
enemy,  lo^t  all  M*rvieeahilitv  :  and  I*i-M*ani  laun<*he<i  ii|Miti  the 
Fn*nch  (feiidannerii*  tiftt^Mi  liinitlred  |(aH4|iie  ar«|Uel>tiHient.  ulioni 
he  tiad  excrcimnl  and  drille<l  to  {M*netnit4*  into  the  miiUt  of  th«* 
horvcH,  Hhoot  U»tli  honteii  and  ritlens  and  fall  W-k  rapidly  after 
having  diM^har^cnl  their  piiieii.  Ih'in^  attacked  hy  the  Ctcrman 
lanzkiiechtM  of  liiiurlHUi  and  Freiind>lM>r^,  the  SwIjih  in  the 
French  service  did  not  maintain  their  renown,  ami  liepin  to  f^ve 
way.  **  My  Ctod,  what  i*  all  thiji ! "  erie<l  Fninci«  I.,  Me4>in^ 
them  waver,  and  he  diu»h(*<!  towanla  them  to  lead  them  Imck  into 
action  ;  hut  neither  hiA  efTortii.  nor  thoAC  of  John  of  Die^luich 
and  the  I^ord  of  Fleuran^^es^  who  were  their  (^mmandeiv,  were 
attended  with  suc<*ess.  The  kinj;  was  only  the  more  eager  for 
the  fray  ;  and,  rallying  around  him  all  thoxe  of  Ww  men-at-arms 
who  would  neither  rc^il  nor  surrender,  he  eharginl  the  Imperi- 
alists furiously,  throwing  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  melley,  y^ 
and  seeking  in  ezoeas  of  peril  some  chance  of  victory ;  but  ^ 
Petcarm,  though  wounded  in  three  places,  was  none  the  lass 
stubbornly  fighting  on,  and  Antony  de  I^^erra,  governor  of 
Pavia,  came  with  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  to  his  aid.  At 
this  very  moment  Francis  I.  heard  that  the  fint  prince  of  the 
VOL.  nr.  12 
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blood,  his  brother-in-law  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  who  commanded 
the  rear-guard,  had  precipitately  left  the  field  of  battle.  The 
oldest  and  most  glorious  warriors  of  France,  La  Tr^moille, 
Marshal  de  Chabannes,  Marshal  de  Foix,  the  grand  equerry  San- 
Severino,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  Chaumont, 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  and  Francis  de  Duras  fell,  here  and  there, 
mortally  wounded.  At  this  sight  Admiral  Bonnivet  in  despair 
exclaimed,  "  I  can  never  survive  this  fearful  havoc ;  "  and  rais- 
ing the  visor  of  his  helmet,  he  rushed  to  meet  the  shots  which 
were  aimed  at  him,  and  in  his  turn  fell  beside  his  comrades  in 
arms.  Bourbon  had  expressly  charged  his  men  to  search  every- 
where in  the  melley  for  the  admiral,  and  bring  him  in  a  prisoner. 
When,  as  he  passed  along  that  part  of  the  battle-field,  he 
recognized  the  corpse,  ''Ah  I  wretch,"  he  cried,  as  he  moved 
away,  "  it  is  thou  who  hast  caused  the  ruin  of  France  and  of 
me  !  "  Amidst  these  dead  and  dying,  Francis  still  fought  on ; 
wounded  as  he  was  in  the  face,  the  arms,  and  the  legs,  he  struck 
right  and  left  with  his  huge  sword,  and  cut  down  the  nearest  of 
his  assailants ;  but  his  horse,  mortally  wounded,  dragged  him 
down  as  it  fell ;  he  was  up  again  in  an  instant,  and,  standing 
beside  his  horse,  he  laid  low  two  more  Spaniards  who  were 
pressing  him  closely ;  the  ruck  of  the  soldiers  crowded  about 
him ;  they  did  not  know  him,  but  his  stature,  his  strength,  his 
bravery,  his  coat  of  mail  studded  with  golden  lilies,  and  his 
helmet  overshadowed  by  a  thick  plume  of  feathers  pointed  him 
out  to  all  as  the  finest  capture  to  make  ;  his  danger  was  increas- 
ing every  minute,  when  one  of  Bourbon's  most  intimate  confi- 
dants, the  Lord  of  Pomp^rant,  who,  in  1523,  had  accompanied 
the  constable  in  his  flight  through  France,  came  up  at  this 
critical  moment,  recognized  the  king,  and,  beating  off  the 
soldiers  with  his  sword,  ranged  himself  at  the  king's  side,  repre- 
sented to  him  the  necessity  of  yielding,  and  pressed  him  to  sur- 
render to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  off.  "  No," 
said  the  king,  "  rather  die  than  pledge  my  faith  to  a  traitor : 
where  is  the  Viceroy  of  Naples  ?  "     It  took  some  time  to  find 
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I^ntu»y ,  but  at  U»t  he  arriTcd  aiul  put  one  knee  on  the  (ground 
before  Fmnciii  I.,  \%ho  handed  hU  Mword  t4)  him.  Lanntty  tiKik 
it  with  marktt  of  tiie  moat  pmfound  reii|)ect,  and  inHnc<liateIy 
gAve  hini  another.  The  battle  waa  over,  and  Franciji  I.  waa 
Cbarlea  V'.'a  priMiner. 

He  hail  Hhown  himM>lf  an  impnident  and  uniikilfiil  ^eneral^ 
but  at  the  Mtnie  time  a  Ikto.  Mm  4'<in(|UrrorH,  XnttU  officcrM  and 
privatett,  could  not  help,  whiUt  they  M'oun*<l  hiit  [>erHon,  ithowinj^ 
their  adniiratiun  for  him.  Wht-ti  he  luit  duwn  to  tablf,  after 
having  had  hi^  wihuhU.  u  hit  h  wt-rc  ^li^llt,  nttcndtnl  to,  HoiirlH>n 
appruachftl  him  ri^|K'itfully  and  preM*nt<*d  him  \%ith  a  dinner- 
napkin;  and  the  kin^;  t4i<»k  it  without  em)iarni54»ment  and  with 
frigid  and  curt  ixditenetLH.  lie  next  day  grunted  him  an  inter- 
view, at  which  un  acotmm<Ml<iti<>n  took  place  witii  due  formali- 
tit**  on  iMith  fiideii,  but  nothing  more.  All  the  kin;;*H  rc^ml  won 
fur  the  Manjuiii  of  I'cAiuni.,  who  came  to  M.t*  him  in  a  MUiple  huit 
of  black,  in  onler,  lu*  it  were,  to  lihare  hi^  diHtrcM.  *"  He  wan  a 
perfect  gentleman.**  haid  Franciit  I.,  **  both  in  |>ea4*e  and  in  war.'* 
He  hea|>ed  u|M»n  him  murkn  of  i>)4t4'em  and  almutit  «tf  confidence. 
*♦  How  do  y4»u  think,"  he  ajtke<l,  **  the  cm|HTor  will  U-liave  to 
me  ? "  **  I  think,**  replied  Tes^cara,  •*  I  can  aiutwer  for  the 
emperor*i»  moderation :  I  am  sure  that  he  will  make  a  generous 
uac  of  hilt  victorj*.  H,  however,  he  were  cafialtle  of  for;»ctting 
wlmt  is  due  to  your  rank,  your  meriti^  and  your  nmfortunes,  I 
would  never  oeaae  to  remind  him  of  it,  and  I  would  lone  wliat 
little  claim  upon  him  my  iier\'iee«  may  have  given  me,  or  you 
should  be  aatisfied  with  his  behavior.**  Tlie  king  embrare4l  l^im 
warmly.  He  asked  to  be  excused  from  entering  Pavia^  that  he 
might  not  be  a  gasing-stock  in  a  town  that  he  had  so  nearly 
taken.  He  was,  accordingly,  conducted  to  Pizzighittone,  a  little 
fortjreM  between  Milan  and  Cremona.  He  wrote  thence  two 
letters,  one  to  his  mother  the  regent  and  the  other  to  Charles 
v.,  which  are  here  given  word  (or  wonl,  because  they  so  well 
depict  his  cluumcter  and. the  state  of  bis  mind  in  his  hour  of 
calamitv :  — 
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1.  "  To  the  Regent  of  France  :  Madame,  that  you  may  know 
how  stands  the  rest  of  my  misfortune  :  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  left  to  me  hut  honor  and  my  life,  v)hich  is  safe.  And  in  order 
that,  in  your  adversity,  this  news  might  bring  you  some  little 
comfort,  I  prayed  for  permission  to  write  you  this  letter,  which 
was  readily  granted  me  ;  entreating  you,  in  the  exercise  of  your 
accustomed  prudence,  to  be  pleased  not  to  do  anything  rash,  for 
I  have  hope,  after  all,  that  God  will  not  forsake  me.  Commend- 
ing to  you  my  children  your  grandchildren,  and  entreating  you 
to  give  the  bearer  a  free  passage,  going  and  returning,  to  Spain, 
for  he  is  going  to  the  emperor  to  learn  how  it  is  his  pleasure 
that  I  should  be  treated." 

2.  "  To  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  :  If  liberty  had  been  sooner 
granted  me  by  my  cousin  the  viceroy,  I  should  not  have  de- 
layed so  long  to  do  my  duty  towards  you,  according  as  the  time 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  require  ;  having  no 
other  comfort  under  my  misfortune  than  a  reliance  on  jonv  good- 
ness, which,  if  it  so  please,  shall  employ  the  results  of  victory 
with  honorableness  towards  me  ;  having  steadfast  hope  that 
your  virtue  would  not  willingly  constrain  me  to  anything  that 
was  not  honorable  ;  entreating  you  to  consult  your  own  heart  as 
to  what  you  shall  be  pleased  to  do  with  me  ;  feeling  sure  that  the 
will  of  a  prince  such  as  you  are  cannot  be  coupled  with  aught 
but  honor  and  magnanimity.  Wherefore,  if  it  please  you  to  have 
so  much  honorable  pity  as  to  answer  for  the  safety  which  a  cap- 
tive King  of  France  deserves  to  find,  whom  there  is  a  desire  to 
render  friendly  and  not  desperate,  you  may  be  sure  of  obtaining 
an  acquisition  instead  of  a  useless  prisoner,  and  of  making  a 
King  of  France  3^our  slave  forever." 

The  former  of  these  two  letters  has  had  its  native  hue  some- 
what altered  in  the  majority  of  histories,  in  which  it  has  been 
compressed  into  those  eloquent  words,  "  All  is  lost  save  honor." 
The  second  needs  no  comment  to  make  apparent  what  it  lacks 
of  kingly  pride  and  personal  dignity.  Beneath  the  warrior's 
heroism  there  was  in  the  qualities  of  Francis  I.  more  of  what  is 
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outwardly  brillmnt  aiitl   witiiiiiig  tlian  of  real  Htreiigth   ami  ho- 
lidity. 

But  the  warri(>r*«  hfroUiti,  in  conjunction  with  what  in  out- 
wardly brilliant  and  winning  in  the  man,  ^'Xercimhi  a  griMt  influ- 
ence over  jHMJple.  'Hie  Viccn>y  of  NuplcH  |»i»rceivcHl  und  grew 
anxiouit  At  thv  |H»|»ulanty  uf  which  Franctii  I.  wui»  tlu*  ohjcct  ai 
Pixzighittone.  The  lanzknci-htA  Umk  an  <i|ien  iutert>Kt  in  him 
and  biii  fortunes;  the  Italiaiui  tixrd  their  eyeii  on  him;  aintl 
liourbon,  being  recumcih-d  to  him,  might  mtnlitate  carrying  him 
off.  I.»unnoy  reiiolve<l  to  m ml  liim  !«»  Naplt*ji,  wht-rc  thrri'  would 
be  more  certainty  of  guanling  him  Mvurdy.  Frant-iA  matli*  no 
objection  to  thij«  tlrnign.  On  the  IJth  of  May,  l.'rJo,  he  wrote  tn 
bin  mother,  "  Mathimc,  (hr  U*arrr  ha»  ajM»urr«l  m<-  thiU  Uv  will 
bring  yi»u  thi«  letter  Mifely  ;  ami.  oa  1  have  hiii  httle  time,  I  uiil 
tell  you  nothing  more  than  1  nludl  U*  ofT  t«t  Napleit  on  .Monda\  ; 
and  ao  keep  a  hM»kt»ut  at  Hc*a,  for  we  hhall  have  unly  ft»urteen  gal- 
Iey«  to  take  UHutid  eighteen  huntlr«*<l  !>|>4iniardk  to  ni.iii  them;  hut 
tboiM*  will  Im?  all  their  arquehuMen^.  AkM>ve  all,  ha^t*'  :  fur,  if 
that  U  made.  I  am  in  ho|K>}k  that  v«»u  may  mmmi  M'e  your  inoMt 
bumble  and  mcj«t  ol»e4licnt  M»n."  There  wiu  no  o{i|Mirtunity  for 
even  attempting  to  carry  tiff  the  king  an  he  went  hy  M*a  to  Na- 
pl(M ;  inat«!ail  of  taking  him  Ut  Naples,  Lann<>y  tranH|Hirled  him 
•traigbt  to  S|iain,  with  the  full  aMH-nt  of  the  king  and  the  regent 
themseWea,  for  it  wa»  in  French  galleon  maniietl  by  S|*anii»h  tnMi|Mi 
that  the  voyage  waa  ma«le.  liuiteail  of  awaiting  the  renult  of  nueh 
doubtful  chances  of  deliverance  oa  might  occur  in  Italy,  Franciii 
I.,  bin  mother,  and  hiii  winter  Margaret,  entertaine<l  the  idea  that 
what  waji  (»f  the  utm«M(t  imi>ortance  for  him  w  ok  to  confer  and  treat 
in  penon  with  (iiarlea  V.,  which  couhl  not  be  done  luivc  in  S|Niiii 
itself.  In  vain  did  Bourbou  and  Pencara,  whose  whole  influenctf 
and  ambitiouit  hopes  lay  in  Italy,  and  who,  on  that  i»tage,  re- 
garded FranciJi  I.  as  their  own  prisoner  rather  tlian  Charles  V.*s, 
exert  themHelves  to  wrobat  this  pro|iosnl ;  the  V*^iceroy  of  Na- 
ples, in  oqpeerf,  no  doubt,  with  Charles  V.  himself  as  well  aii 
with  Francis  I.  and  his  mother,  took  no  heed  of  their  oppuai- 
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tion  *,  and  Francis  I.,  disembarking  at  the  end  of  June  at  Bar- 
celona first  and  then  at  Valentia,  sent,  on  the  2d  of  July,  to 
Charles  V.  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  with  orders  to  say  that 
he  had  desired  to  approach  the  emperor,  ''  not  only  to  obtain 
peace  and  deliverance  in  his  own  person,  but  also  to  establish 
and  confirm  Italy  in  the  state  and  fact  of  devotion  to  the  em- 
peror, before  that  the  potentates  and  lords  of  Italy  should  have 
leisure  to  rally  together  in  opposition."  The  regent,  his  mother, 
and  his  sister  Margaret  congratulated  him  heartily  on  his  arrival 
in  Spain,  and  Charles  V.  himself  wrote  to  him,  "  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  hear  of  your  arrival  over  here,  because  that, 
just  now,  it  will  be  the  cause  of  a  happy  general  peace  for  the 
great  good  of  Christendom,  which  is  what  I  most  desire." 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Francis  I.  and  Charles  Y. 
could  rely  upon  personal  interviews  and  negotiations  for  putting 
an  end  to  their  contentions  and  establishing  a  general  peace. 
Each  knew  the  other's  pretensions,  and  they  knew  how  little 
disposed  they  were,  either  of  them,  to  abandon  them.  On  the 
28th  of  March,  1525,  a  month  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Charles 
V.  had  given  his  ambassadors  instructions  as  to  treating  for  the 
ransom  and  liberation  of  the  King  of  France.  His  chief  re- 
quirements were,  that  Francis  I.  should  renounce  all  attempts  at 
conquest  in  Italy,  that  he  should  give  up  the  suzerainty  of  the 
countships  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  that  he  should  surrender  to 
Charles  V.  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  with  all  its  dependencies,  as 
derived  from  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  the  last  duke, 
Charles  the  Rash  ;  that  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  should  be  rein- 
stated in  possession  of  all  his  domains,  with  the  addition  thereto 
of  Provence  and  Dauphiny,  which  should  form  an  independent 
state ;  and,  lastly,  that  France  should  pay  England  all  the  sums 
of  money  which  Austria  owed  her.  Francis  I.,  on  hearing,  at 
Pizzighittone,  these  proposals  read  out,  suddenly  drew  his  sword 
as  if  to  stab  himself,  saying,  "  It  were  better  for .  a  king  to  end 
thus."  His  custodian,  Alarcon,  seized  his  arm,  whijst  recalling 
him  to  his  senses.     Francis   recovered   calmness,  but  without 
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ohmnpn^;  hU  resolution  :  he  would  rmther,  he  said,  liury  hiniM*If 
iu  a  priitoti  forever  than  ftuliHcrilH*  to  conditionM  defttruotivt*  of 
hb  kingdom,  and  nuch  an  the  St^itcM  fteneral  of  Frnnee  would 
never  accept.  When  Kranctn  I.  wan  removed  t4>  Simin  he  had 
made  only  Hecdndary  conceKHinnM  ua  to  thesu*  requirements  nf 
Charlca  V.,  and  CharKii  V.  had  not  alMind<ine<l  any  one  of  hiit 
original  ret)  u  ire  men  tit.  Muntlial  de  Muntmoreney,  when  nent  hy 
the  king  to  the  em|H*ror  on  the  2d  of  July,  l/>'i<*>,  did  not  enter 
at  all  into  the  aetual  kernel  of  the  negotiation  ;  after  H4»me  e<»n- 
ventional  prote»t«tion«  of  a  pacitii*  kind,  he  eontine<l  hiniMelf  to 
demanding  **  a  »afe  eonduet  for  Matlanu-  Marguerite  of  Franee, 
the  king'tt  only  niater,  Durheiw  tif  Alen<;on  and  lieiry,  who 
would  hring  with  her  Hurh  and  ho  full  {Miwern  of  treating  for 
|)eai*e,  the  lilieration  of  the  king,  ami  friendly  alliame  to  M*cure 
tllc  Miid  |K*ace,  that  the  em|MTor  wouhl  eleatly  M-e  that  the 
king*»  intentioUM  were  pure  and  genuine,  and  that  he  wiuild  l>e 
glad  to  concluile  and  decide  in  a  month  wlmt  might  otherwiM? 
drag  on  f(»r  a  long  while  to  the  great  detriment  of  tht-ir  hul>- 
jccta,"  The  marshal  waii  at  the  name  liuje  to  pn>{Mi»e  the  eun- 
oluaion  of  a  Iruce  during  the  eoume  of  the  m^otiatioiiA, 

Amongst  the  lettem  at  that  time  addre»MHl  to  Franciji  I.,  a 
prtMiner  nf  war,  ia  tho  following,  date<l  March,  I. '>:*.'>,  when  he 
waa  fttill  in  Italy  :  — 

**  My  lord,  the  joy  we  are  atill  feeling  at  the  kind  letteni 
which  you  were  pleaaed  to  write  yeatenUy  to  me  and  to  your 
mother,  make4  ua  ho  happy  with  the  aaaurance  of  your  health, 
on  which  our  life  de|H-ndK,  that  it  KeeniM  to  me  that  we  ought  to 
think  of  nothing  hut  of  praiaing  (iod  and  deiiiring  a  continu- 
ance of  Tour  good  newH,  which  ia  the  beat  meat  we  can  luive  to 
live  on.  And  inaamuch  aa  the  Creator  hath  given  ua  grace  that 
our  fnai/y  should  be  alwaja  united,  the  other  ttro  do  entreat  you 
tlmt  thia  letter,  presented  to  you,  who  are  the  thinly  may  be  ao- 
oepted  with  the  aame  affection  with  wliich  it  ia  cordially  offered 
you  by  your  moat  humble  and  moat  obedient  servanta,  your 
mother  and  aiater  —  LouisE,  Margiekitb.** 
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This  close  and  tender  union  of  the  three  continued  through 
all  separations  and  all  trials ;  the  confidence  of  the  captive  king 
was  responsive  to  the  devotion  of  his  mother  the  regent  and  of 
his  sister  who  had  become  his  negotiatrix.  When  the  news 
came  of  the  king's  captivity,  the  regency  threatened  for  a  mo- 
ment to  become  difficult  and  stormy  ;  all  the  ambition  and  the 
hatred  that  lay  dormant  in  the  court  awoke  ;  an  attempt  was 
made  to  excite  in  the  Duke  of  Vendome,  the  head  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  a  desire  to  take  the 
regent's  place  ;  the  Parliament  of  Paris  attacked  the  chancellor, 
Duprat,  whom  they  hated  — ^»not  without  a  cause  ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Vendome  was  proof  against  the  attempts  which  were  made 
upon  him,  and  frankly  supported  the  regent,  who  made  him  the 
chief  of  her  council  ;  and  the  regent  supported  the  chancellor. 
She  displayed,  in  these  court-contentions,  an  ability  partaking 
both  of  firmness  and  pliancy.  The  difficulties  of  foreign  policy 
found  her  equally  active  and  prudent.  The  greatest  peril  which 
P'rance  could  at  that  time  incur  arose  from  the  maintenance  of 
the  union  between  the  King  of  England  and  Charles  V.  At  the 
first  news  of  the  battle  of  Pavia,  Henry  VI 11.  dreamed  for  a 
moment  of  the  partition  of  France  between  Charles  and  him- 
self, with  the  crown  of  France  for  his  own  share  :  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  took  place  at  the  court  of  London  ;  and  attempts 
were  made  to  levy,  without  the  concurrence  of  Parliament,  im- 
posts capable  of  sufficing  for  such  an  enterprise.  But  the  Eng- 
lish nation  felt  no  inclination  to  put  up  with  this  burden  and 
the  king's  arbitrary  power  in  order  to  begin  over  again  the 
Hundred  Years'  War.  The  primate,  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  wrote  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  "It  is  reported  to  me 
that  when  the  people  had  orders  to  make  bonfires  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  King  of  France,  many  folks  said  that  it  was  more 
reason  for  weeping  than  for  rejoicing.  Others  openly  expressed 
their  desire  that  the  King  of  France  might  be  set  at  liberty,  that 
a  happy  peace  might  be  concluded,  and  that  the  king  might  not 
attempt  to  conquer  France  again,  a  conquest  more  burdensome 
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thaii  profiuble.  ami  moro  difficult  to  kveyt  thun  to  timko.** 
Wolacy  hiiuticlf  wait  c(K)lecl  towanU  ('barlcH  V.,  who,  in»ti*atl 
of  writing  t4i  liiiD  m  of  old,  atid  i^igning  with  hin  own  hand, 
'^your  floii  and  coiiioji,"  now  mervly  put  hin  nanu*.  (^harUs. 
Tb©  repiMit,  I^mum*  of  Savoy,  iirofitc^l  ably  hy  thcM?  fecliup* 
and  circuinittaiicffi  i**  Ku^land  :  u  negotiation  wum  o|>cn<Ml  U- 
twven  the  two  t^ourtji:  limry  VIII.  piinotl  hy  it  two  niillionft  of 
crownjt  payahle  by  annual  inittalnicntH  of  fifty  thcmnand  rruwnii 
each,  and  WolM'y  received  a  |K>nMon  of  a  hundrrd  tluiUMind 
erowuH.  At  lirnt  a  tru(*i*  for  four  inontliM.  and  thfu  an  ailianre, 
ofTeniuvv  and  drfennivc.  wort*  ccincludiHl  on  the  'MnU  of  Au^Uf^t, 
lo:^'),  l>etween  Frant***  and  Kn^land  ;  and  the  re^eiit^  I^iuine  ni 
Savoy,  liad  no  longer  t4>  tnuihlo  hen«elf  aliout  anything;  excopt 
the  captivity  of  the  kin^  her  fon  and  thr  dt'iuirture  of  her 
daughter  Margaret  to  ^t>  autl  ne};(»tiato  f«>r  the  lilK*ration  of  the 
priiMiner. 

The  ni*gotiati4>n  had  Ufu  cotnnienceiL  a.H  early  an  the  JOth  of 
July,  at  Toletlo,  U'twtHMi  the  andtiiMuithim  of  Fninci.H  I.  anti  the 
adviMnt  of  (*luirle»  V.,  hut  without  any  ^ynlptonl  of  pnr^reNi. 
Francis  I.,  nince  hiii  arrival  in  S|iain,  luid  U^en  taken  from  ^l^»ng 
caiitlo  to  fttriuig  ca«tle,  and  then  n*iuoved  to  Mailrid,  everywhere 
atrtctly  guarde<l,  and  heading  a  Had  life,  without  Chariest  V.*» 
coining  to  viiiit  him  or  apiMiinting  him  any  meeting-place.  In 
vain  did  the  cni|K*ror'it  confeiutor,  the  lii^hop  of  Hhuia,  advi»e 
hiih  to  treat  Francis  I.  generutnily,  and  ito  lay  ufion  him  either 
tho  obligation  of  thankfulneaa  or  the  bunlen  of  ingratitude ; 
the  majority  of  hid  Hervanta  gave  him  contrary  coun;«ol.  **  I  know 
Dot  wluit  you  mean  to  do,**  wmte  hiA  brother,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  ;  '^  but,  if  I  were  w'vte  enough  to  know  how  to  give 
you  good  counsel,  it  aeema  to  me  that  iiuch  an  opportunity 
Hhould  not  be  lout,  but  that  you  should  follow  up  your  good  for- 
tune and  act  in  such  wise  that  neither  the  King  of  France  nor 
his  aoooenore  should  have  powet  hereafter  to  do  luirm  to  you 
or  yonrs."  That,  too,  was  Charles  V/s  own  way  of  thinking  ; 
but,  slow  and  patient  as  he  was  by  nattire,  he  relied  u|)od  the 
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discomforts  and  the  wearisomeness  of  prolonged  captivity  and 
indecision  for  tiring  out  Francis  I.  and  overcoming  his  resistance 
to  the  harsh  conditions  he  would  impose  upon  him.  The 
regent,  Louise,  made  him  an  offer  to  go  herself  and  treat  with 
him,  at  Perpignan,  for  the  king's  liberation  ;  but  he  did  not 
accept  that  overture.  The  Duke  of  Alen^on,  son-in-law  of 
Louise,  had  died  at  Lyons,  unable  to  survive  the  shame  of  his 
flight  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  ;  and  the  regent  hinted  that  her 
daughter  Marguerite,  three  months  a  widow,  "  would  be  happy 
if  she  could  be  agreeable  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,"  but  Charles 
let  the  hint  drop  without  a  reply.  However,  at  the  end  of 
August,  1525,  he  heard  that  Francis  I.  was  ill:  "from  great 
melancholy  he  had  fallen  into  a  violent  fever."  The  population 
of  Madrid  was  in  commotion ;  Francis  I.  had  become  popular 
there  ;  many  people  went  to  pray  for  him  in  the  churches ;  the 
doctors  told  the  emperor  that  there  was  fear  for  the  invalid's 
life,  and  that  he  alone  could  alleviate  the  malady  by  administer- 
ing some  hope.  Charles  V.  at  once  granted  the  safe-conduct 
which  had  been  demanded  of  him  for  Marguerite  of  France, 
and  on  the  18th  of  September  he  himself  went  to  Madrid 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  captive.  Francis,  on  seeing  him  enter  the 
chamber,  said,  ''  So  your  Majesty  has  come  to  see  your  prisoner 
die  ?  "  "  You  are  not  my  prisoner,"  answered  Charles,  "  but 
my  brother  and  my  friend :  I  have  no  other  purpose  than  to 
give  you  your  liberty  and  every  satisfaction  you  can  desire." 
Next  day  Marguerite  arrived;  her  mother,  the  regent,  had 
accompanied  her  as  far  as  Pont-Saint-Esprit ;  she  had  embarked, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  at  Aigues-Mortes,  and,  disembarking 
at  Barcelona,  had  gone  to  Madrid  by  litter ;  in  order  to  some- 
what assuage  her  impatience  she  had  given  expression  to  it 
in  the  following  tender  stanzas;  — 

"  For  the  bliss  that  awaits  me  so  strong 
Is  my  yearning  that  yearning  is  pain ; 
One  honr  is  a  hundred  years  long ; 
My  litter,  it  bears  me  in  vain ; 
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It  moves  not.  or  •vtriu*  U>  rvcrdr ; 

Surh  •p«T<l  woolJ  1  nimkv  if  I  lolffhl  t 
O.  the  ntad,  it  U  wr«nr  iodrrd, 

Whcrr  lit*  —  At  th«-  rn*l  —  my  clrl%ht! 

**  I  Iput**  *il  antuntl  mo  alt  (iay 

Pur  MMnr  nn*-  with  tiiliniTB  to  brinCt 
Not  rra«inc  —  m-rr  ilouM  me  —  to  pmy 

L'nlo  Guil  fur  iht-  ht>aJth  of  my  kinit : 
I  fas« :  mmI  vhrn  nooi'  U  <k«M-ri<nl. 

Thrll  I  wrt'p;    aivl.  wh«l  cImt?    If  yott  Mk, 
To  my  p«|icr  my  icrirf  I  <  <infl>lc 

Ttii*.  Uiu  U  my  •orntwful  ta*k. 

**  O,  vrlnimc  l>r  hr  wh«i  al  Irnnth 

8h«ll  tap  at  my  duttr  ami  •luUi  rry. 
*Thr  ktn<  to  new  hraltli  aivl  new  •trvngth 
I*  rrtuming  ;  Uir  kinf  "tH  n«H  ^h*  ! ' 

Then  •Uv,  wIhi  wrrr  l»t»w  In'tlrr  tk-tMl. 

Will  run.  the  now^-hearrr  to  •«^, 
Awl  kiM  Kim  fur  what  \*c  hath  Mkl. 
TKal  bcr  hruthvr  fr^m  daiHrr  ^*  ffve." 


FVmicis  wm  not  ♦*  free  fn»iii  (lllll^'(*r  *'  wlion  hU  ^i«ter  arrived  ; 
•he  took  her  post  at  hU  lUiic  ;  on  the  2.'>th  of  Sc*|>u*ui)»er  a 
■erioua  cruoji  came  on;  and  hv  rmiainctl  for  mhhv  time  'M\ith- 
out  aiwaking,  or  hearing,  or  mein^'/*  Mar>;ticrite  hml  an  ultar 
set  up  in  her  chamU*r  ;  and  all  the  French  of  the  houiiehuld, 
great  lordji  and  dometiticm  knelt  henide  the  nick  man'H  siitter, 
and  received  the  communion  from  tiie  luindii  of  the  ArLhhi»h<»p 
of  Emhnin,  who,  drawing  near  the  Ixrd,  entrt*ated  the  kin^  to 
turn  hin  eye«  to  the  holy  sacrament.  Fmncin  came  out  of 
hill  lethaigy,  and  avked  to  communicate  hkewiite,  saying,  ''  God 
will  cure  roe,  soul  and  hody.**  He  liecame  convalescent,  and 
on  the  20th  of  October  he  was  sufficiently  reoovered  for  Mar- 
guerite to  leave  Madrid,  and  go  and  resume  negotiatiooa  at 
Toledo,  whither  Charles  V.  had  returned. 

The  day  but  one  after  her  arrival  she  wrote  to  the  king,  **The 
emperor  gave  me  courteous   and  kind  reception,   and«  after 
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coming  to  meet  me  at  the  entrance  of  this  house,  he  used  very 
kind  and  courteous  language  to  me.  He  desired  that  he  and 
I  should  be  alone  in  the  same  room,  and  one  of  my  women 
to  keep  the  door.  This  evening  I  will  send  you  word  of 
what  has  been  done  ;  entreating  you,  my  lord,  to  put  on 
before  Sieur  Alarcon  (the  king's  custodian)  an  air  of  weakness 
and  weariness,  for  your  debility  will  strengthen  me  and  will 
hasten  my  despatch,  which  seems  to  me  slower  than  I  can 
tell  you ;  as  well  for  the  sake  of  seeing  you  liberated,  which 
you  will  be  by  God's  help,  as  of  returning  and  trying  whether 
your  dear  hand   can  be   of  any  use  to  you." 

Marguerite  was  impressed  by  the  good-will  she  discovered 
at  the  court  of  Toledo  in  respect  of  the  King  of  France,  his 
liberation,  and  the  establishment  of  peace  ;  she  received  from 
the  people  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  from  the  great  lords  in 
their  houses,  the  most  significant  proofs  of  favor.  Charles  V. 
took  umbrage  at  it,  and  had  the  Duke  of  Infantado,  amongst 
others,  informed  that,  if  he  wished  to  please  tjie  emperor, 
neither  he  nor  his  sons  must  speak  to  Madame  d'Alengon. 
"  But,"  said  she,  "  I  am  not  tabooed  to  the  ladies,  to  whom 
I  will  speak  double."  She  contracted  a  real  intimacy  with  even 
the  sister  of  Charles  V.,  Eleanor,  widow  of  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal, whom  Charles  had  promised  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
between  whom  and  her  brother,  King  Francis,  Marguerite 
set  brewing  a  marriage,  which  was  not  long  deferred.  But,  in 
spite  of  her  successes  at  the  court,  and  even  in  the  family  of 
the  emperor.  Marguerite  had  no  illusions  touching  the  small 
chance  of  bringing  her  grand  object  of  negotiation  to  a  happy 
issue.  "  Every  one  tells  me,"  she  wrote,  "  that  he  loves  the 
king ;  but  there  is  small  experience  of  it.  ...  If  I  had  to  do 
with  good  sort  of  people,  who  understand  what  honor  is,  I 
would  not  care ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case."  She  did  not 
lose  courage,  however :  "  she  spoke  to  the  emperor  so  bravely 
and  courteously,"  says  Brant6me,  "  that  he  was  quite  astound- 
ed, and  she  said  still  worse  to  those  of  his  council,  at  which 
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■he  bad  audience  ;  there  hIio  had  full  triumpli  of  \wr  p^nod 
•peaking  und  hiininguing,  with  un  eaKV  grace  in  which  hIic 
waa  not  deficient;  and  alie  did  »o  well  with  her  fine  Hinak- 
ing  tluit  nhe  nimlo  hentclf  rather  agreeahle  than  hateful  nr 
tirenome*  that  )ier  reaiMmfi  were  fciund  f^tnul  and  p4*rtin«'iit,  an«l 
tliat  tihe  reinaintsl  in  high  e»tocm  with  thi*  eni|>eror,  hiA  rouncil, 
and   hia  court. " 

But  neither  good  and  pertinent  n'ammm  nor  the  chami  of 
eloquence  in  the  mouth  of  a  |>h*aAing  and  uhh*  woman,  are 
iiufficit*nt  to  makf  head  n^'ainnt  tin*  |»aitfticiiiH  and  int4'ri*HtA  of 
the  act4ini  wlm  art*  at  a  givrti  momnit  in  |M»MM*Hhioii  r»f  tlie 
imHtical  arena  :  it  ne<MU  tinir,  a  grral  dral  of  time,  In-for**  the 
unjust  or  uiin'OAonahh*  re4|iiirementj4  and  detenninations  of  a 
|)eopK*,  a  generation,  and  the  chief  of  a  ntnt*'  iNM-onie  arknou  1- 
e«lgfHl  OA  Htirli  and  aUindtMUMl.  At  the  h(*gotia(ion}i  eiittTeil 
up(m«  in  15*i.'i«  lietwevn  Franeii*  I.  and  t'haHew  V.,  Franrtn  I. 
waa  prompt  in  making  large  and  unpalatahle  eoneer^ionH  :  he 
renounced  hii«  pretenHitmis  Mt  far  ai*  ItNJy  waM  rniH*<>ni(Hl.  to  th<* 
duchy  of  Milan,  to  tientta,  an«l  to  the  kingfloni  t»f  Na{  le?* ;  hin 
suierainty  over  the  cnunti«hi|iii  nf  Flande:>  and  Artoiji,  and 
powfuaion  of  lIcMlin  and  Tournay  ;  he  eonii<*nt4'<I  t.>  ri*in)itate 
Duke  CharleH  of  lUiurlMin  in  all  hin  hereditarA*  pn»|»«'rty  and 
rigbta,  and  to  {lay  thre«'  millionH  of  crowiut  in  gold  for  hin  <»wn 
rmmom;  but  he  refuiie<l  to  ceile  Provence  and  Daiiphiny  to 
the  Duke  of  liourUm  aa  an  indepcmU'nt  Htate,  and  to  hand 
over  the  duchy  of  Burgtimly  to  C*)iarle«  V.,  ait  heir  of  hiK 
grandmother,  Mary  of  Buiyundy,  only  daughter  of  fharh^H  the 
\U\sh.  Charlc*!i  V.,  after  nomewhat  lukewarmly  perMiiiting,  gave 
up  the  demand  he  had  made  on  Udiolf  of  the  Duke  of  liourl»on, 
for  having  Provence  and  Dauphiny  erecte<i  into  an  independent 
^tate ;  hut  he  inrnted  abaolutely,  on  hin  own  l>ehalf,  in  hia 
<*laim  to  the  duchy  of  Btii^undy  aa  a  right  and  a  condition, 
rme  qud  wm^  of  peace.  The  qneation  at  the  bottom  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  two  aovereigna  lay  thus:  the  acqui- 
sttioD  of  Burgundy  was  for  Charles  V.  the  crowning-poiot  of  his 
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victory  and  of  his  predominance  in  Europe  ;  the  giving  up  of 
Burgund}'  was  for  Francis  I.  a  lasting  proof  of  his  defeat  and 
a  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom:  one  would  not  let  his  pris- 
oner go  at  any  price  but  this,  the  other  would  not  purchase 
at  this  price  even  his  liberty  and  his  restoration  to  his  friends. 
In  this  extremity  Francis  I.  took  an  honorable  and  noble  reso- 
lution ;  in  October,  1525,  he  wrote  to  Charles  V.,  *'  Sir,  my 
brother,  I  have  heard  from  the  Archbishop  of  Embrun  and  my 
premier-president  at  Paris  of  the  decision  you  have  expi^essed 
to  them  as  to  m}^  liberation,  and  I  am  sorry  that  what  you 
demand  of  me  is  not  in  my  power.  But  feeling  that  you 
could  not  take  a  better  way  of  telling  me  that  you  mean  to 
ivcep  me  prisoner  forever  than  by  demanding  of  me  what  is 
^.mpossible  on  my  part,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  put  up 
with  imprisonment,  being  sure  that  God,  who  knows  that  I 
have  not  deserved  a  long  one,  being  a  prisoner  of  fair  war, 
will  give  me  strength  to  bear  it  patiently.  And  I  can  only 
regret  that  your  courteous  words,  which  you  were  pleased  to 
address  to  me  in  my  illness,  should  have  come  to  nothing." 
[Documents  inedits  sur  VHistoire  de  France.  CaptivitS  du  roi 
Franpois  J.,  p.  384.] 

The  resolution  announced  in  this  letter  led  before  long  to  the 
official  act  which  was  certain  to  be  the  consequence  of  it.  In 
November,  1525,  by  formal  letters  patent,  Francis  I.,  abdicating 
the  kingship  which  he  could  not  exercise,  ordered  that  his  eld- 
est son,  the  dauphin  Francis,  then  eight  years  old,  should  be  de- 
clared, crowned,  anointed,  and  consecrated  Most  Christian  King 
of  France,  and  that  his  grandmother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  Duch- 
ess of  Angouleme,  or,  in  default  of  her,  his  aunt  Marguerite, 
Duchess  of  Alencon,  should  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  :  "  If  it 
should  please  God  that  we  should  recover  our  personal  liberty, 
and  be  able  to  proceed  to  the  government  and  conduct  of  our 
kingdom,  in  that  case  our  most  dear  and  most  belove.d  son 
shall  quit  and  give  up  to  us  the  name  and  place  of  king,  all 
things  re-becoming  just  as  they  were  before  '  our  capture  and 
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eaptivitjr.*  The  letters  patent  ordered  the  regent  to  get 
together  a  number  of  good  and  nvtablo  |>cnionageii  (rtnn  the 
three  estates  in  all  the  dUtriota,  countries,  and  good  towiu 
of  Prance,  to  whom,  either  in  a  body  or  separately,  one  aft4.*r 
another,  »ho  should  cominuiiicate  the  said  will  of  the  king, 
as  al)Ove,  in  order  to  havt*  thiMr  n|»iiii(Mi.  counti4'l,  and  conncnt.** 
Thus,  during  tiie  real  king's  vrry  captivity,  and  so  long  as  it 
lasted,  Franro  wa4  again  aliout  to  have  a  king  whum  the 
States  (tuncral  of  France  would  bo  called  u|>on  to  MUpfMirt  witii 
their  counM*lH   and   adheiiion. 

This  resolution  was  taken  and  these  lettoni  (tatent  prepared 
just  at  the  expiry  of  the  Hsfe-oonduct  granted  to  the  Princess 
Msrguerite,  and,  coiiMMpiently,  ju.hI  when  hh«*  wnul«I  have  to 
return  to  France.  Charlen  V.  woa  iwiinewhat  tn>u)»h<l  ut  the 
very  different  inmition  in  which  ho  was  aUiut  tn  tind  hiniiu'lf, 
when  he  would  have  to  treat  no  longer  at  Muilritl  with  a  eaptive 
king,  but  at  PartH  with  a  young  king  out  of  bin  |M)wer  and  with 
his  own  {H*oplc  aUtut  hitn.  .Marguerite  fully  |>erceive<l  his 
eroluirraM^nient.  From  T«»le<lo,  wliere  nhe  won,  nbe  wrote  to 
her  brother,  **  After  having  been  four  days  witlnuit  nceing  the 
eni|>eror,  w  hen  I  went  to  take  leave  I  found  him  »o  gracious 
that  I  think  ho  in  very  mu^h  afraid  of  my  going  ;  tho{M>  gentry 
yonder  are  in  a  great  fix.  and.  if  you  will  be  pleaM*<l  to  hold 
firm,  I  can  see  them  coming  round  to  your  wijilien.  Hut  they 
would  \ery  much  like  to  keep  me  here  doing  nothing,  in 
ortler  to  promote  their  own  affairs,  as  you  will  1h>  pleaMKl  to 
understand.'*  (.^harlcM  V.,  in  fact,  signifiiMl  to  the  king  his 
desire  that  the  negotiations  should  be  prucee<le<l  with  at  .Madrid 
or  Toledo,  never  ceasing  to  make  protestations  of  his  pacific 
intentions.  Francb  I.  replied  that,  for  his  part,  '*  he  would 
not  lay  any  countermand  on  the  duchess,  that  he  would  will- 
ingly hear  wluit  the  emperor *s  ambassadors  had  to  say,  but 
that,  if  they  did  not  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  a  peace  and 
his  own  liberation,  he  would  not  keep  his  own  ambassadors  any 
longer,  and  would  send  them  away.**     Marguerite  set  out  at 
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the  end  of  November ;  she  at  first  travelled  slowly,  waiting 
for  good  news  to  reach  her  and  stop  her  on  the  road  ;  but, 
suddenly,  she  received  notice  from  Madrid  to  quicken  her 
steps ;  according  to  some  historians,  it  was  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
who,  either  under  the  influence  of  an  old  flame  or  in  order  to 
do  a  service  to  the  king  he  had  betrayed,  sent  word  to  the 
princess  that  Charles  V.,  uneasy  about  what  she  was  taking 
with  her  to  France,  had  an  idea  of  having  her  arrested  the 
moment  her  safe-conduct  had  expired.  According  to  a  more 
probable  version,  it  was  Francis  I.  himself  who,  learning  that 
three  days  after  Marguerite's  departure  Charles  V.  had  received 
a  copy  of  the  royal  act  of  abdication,  at  once  informed  his  sister, 
begging  her  to  make  all  haste.  And  she  did  so  to  such  purpose 
that,  '*  making  four  days'  journey  in  one,"  she  arrived  at  Salces, 
in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  an  hour  before  the  expiry  of  her  safe- 
conduct.  She  no  doubt  took  to  her  mother,  the  regent,  the 
details  of  the  king's  resolutions  and  instructions ;  but  the  act 
itself  containing  them,  the  letters  patent  cf  Francis  I.,  had 
not  been  intrusted  to  her ;  it  was  Marshal  de  Montmorency 
who,  at  the  end  of  December,  1525,  was  the  first  bearer  of  them 
to  France. 

Did  Francis  I.  flatter  himself  that  his  order  to  have  his  son 
the  dauphin  declared  and  crowned  king,  and  the  departure 
of  his  sister  Marguerite,  who  was  going,  if  not  to  carry  the 
Actual  text  of  the  resolution,  at  any  rate  to  announce  it  to 
the  regent  and  to  France,  would  embarrass  Charles  V.  so  far 
as  to  make  him  relax  in  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy and  its  dependencies  ?  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
he  was  allured  by  such  a  hope ;  any  how,  if  it  may  have  for 
a  moment  arisen  in  his  mind,  it  soon  vanished.  Charles  V, 
insisted  peremptorily  upon  his  requirements ;  and  Francis  I. 
at  once  gave  up  his  attitude  of  firmness,  and  granted,  instead, 
the  concession  demanded  of  him,  that  is,  the  relinquishment  of 
Burgundy  and  its  dependencies  to  Charles  V.,  ''  to  hold  and 
enjoy  with  every  right  of  supremacy  until  it  hath  been  judged, 
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decided,  and  dctermincHl,  l»y  arl»iter»  elccto<l  on  the  em|>eror'ii 
part  and  our  own,  U*  whom  the  hHid  duchy,  eounUhiiM,  and  other 
territories  liclong.  .  .  .  And  for  (guarantee  of  thin  conctitoion,  thv 
dauphin,  the  king*i«  ehlcst  Mon,  and  hiii  iie<*ond  lion,  Henry,  Duke 
of  Orleanft,  or  other  preat  pcn*onajje«,  to  tlie  numlxsr  of  twelve, 
should  lie  sent  to  him  and  remain  in  hin  keeping  an  hoHtu^(*H." 
Tlie  regent,  I^uii^*,  was  not  without  u  hand  in  tliij*  determi- 
nation of  the  kiu^ :  her  maternal  afffction  tiMik  alann  at  the 
idea  of  her  iwm's  l>einjj  for  an  indefinite  |MTi<Ml  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemy.  Ii(*i»id<*jt.  in  that  raM\  war  M'emeii 
to  her  inevitable ;  and  she  <lrea«h'd  the  r€K|M)iiHiltility  whi«h 
would  he  thniwn  u|M>n  her.  ('hMrl(>s  V..  on  his  nide.  was  essen- 
tially a  pnident  man ;  he  di»lik(Hl  remuinin;;.  unleAM  it  were 
absolutely  necessary,  for  a  lon^  whilf  iti  a  difTitMiIt  |K»7,ition. 
His  chancellor,  <tattineni.  refuM.*d  to  M'al  a  trraty  cxtoited  l>y 
force  and  viohiteil,  in  advance,  hy  Im'k  of  );<mm1  faith.  **  Hrin;; 
the  King  of  France  so  low."  he  Nai»l,  "tlial  he  <an  clo  you 
DO  hann.  or  treat  him  so  well  that  he  can  wUh  you  no  harm, 
or  ke4*p  him  a  priMUier :  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  i^  to 
let  him  go  half  sati^6e<l.**  Charles  V.  |»iT>ii*t<*<l  in  his  pacific 
resolution.  There  is  no  knowing  whether  he  was*  tempt<*tl 
to  believe  in  the  reality  of  Francis  I.'s  contvsjtion,  an<l  to  reguni 
the  guarantees  as  seriouHly  meant;  but  it  ift  evident  that  Francis 
I.  himself  considennl  them  a  mere  sham  ;  for  f<Mir  moutlm  pre- 
viously, on  the  22d  of  August,  l'>2o,  at  the  ni*gotiations  entered 
into  on  this  subject,  he  had  taken  care  to  defMrnit  in  the  hands 
of  his  negotiators  a  nullifying  protest  **  against  all  pacts,  con- 
ventions, renunciations,  quittances,  revocations,  den>gations,  and 
oaths  that  be  might  have  to  make  contrary  to  his  honor  and 
the  good  of  hia  crown,  to  the  profit  of  the  said  emfieror  or  any 
other  whoeoever.**  And  on  the  13th  of  Januaiy,  1526,  four 
weeks  after  having  given  his  ambasaadors  orders  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Madrid  containing  the  relinquishment  of  Burgundy 
and  its  dependenciea,  the  very  evening  before  the  day  on  which 
that  treaty  was  signed,  Francis  I.  renewed,  at  Madrid  itself, 
VOL.  IV.  14 
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and  again  placed  in  the  {iands  of  his  ambassadors,  his  protest 
of  the  22d  of  August  preceding  against  this  act,  declaring  "  that 
it  was  through  force  and  constraint,  confinement  and  length 
of  imprisonment,  that  he  had  signed  it,  and  that  all  that  was 
contained  in  it  was  and  should  remain  null  and  of  no  effect." 
We  may  not  have  unlimited  belief  in  the  scrupulosity  of  modern 
diplomats ;  but  assuredly  they  would  consider  such  a  policy  so 
fundamentally  worthless  that  they  would  be  ashamed  to  prac- 
tise it.  We  may  not  hold  sheer  force  in  honor ;  but  open  force 
is  better  than  mendacious  weakness,  and  less  debasing  for  a 
government  as  well  as  for  a  people. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Madrid  was  signed,  "the  emperor 
came  to  Madrid  to  see  the  king  ;  then  they  went,  both  in  one 
litter,  to  see  Queen  Eleanor,  the  emperor's  sister  and  the  king 
of  Portugal's  widow,  whom,  by  the  said  treaty,  the  king  was  to 
espouse  before  he  left  Spain,  which  he  did."  [Memoir es  de 
Martin  Du  Bellay^  t.  ii.  p.  15.]  After  which  Francis  was  es- 
corted by  Lannoy  to  Fontarabia,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  regent  Louise,  and  the  king's .  two  sons  who  were  to  go 
as  hostages  to  Spain,  were  on  their  way  to  Bayonne.  A  large 
bark  was  anchored  in  the  middle  of  the  Bidassoa,  the  boundary 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  between  Irun  and  Andaye.  Lannoy 
put  the  king  on  board,  and  received  in  exchange,  from  the 
hands  of  Marshal  Lautrec,  the  little  princes  Francis  and  Henry. 
The  king  gave  his  children  his  blessing,  and  reached  the  French 
side  whilst  they  were  being  removed  to  the  Spanish  ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  set  foot  on  shore,  he  leaped  upon  a  fine  Turkish 
horse,  exclaiming,  as  he  started  at  a  gallop  for  Bayonne,  where 
his  mother  and  his  sister  awaited  him,  "  So  now  I  am  king 
again  !  " 

On  becoming  king  again,  he  fell  under  the  dominion  of  three 
personal  sentiments,  which  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon 
his  conduct,  and,  consequently,  upon  the  destiny  of  France  : 
joy  at  his  liberation,  a  thirsting  for  revenge,  we  will  not  say 
for  vengeance,  to  be  wreaked  on  Charles  V.,  and  the  burden 
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of  Um  engagement  he  had  contracted  at  Madrid  in  order  to 
recover  hiM  liberty,  alternately  swayed  him.  From  Bayonne  lie 
repMre<l  to  lionleaiix,  where  he  reanttemUed  hin  court,  uiid  ilieiice 
to  Cognac,  in  Sainton^^e,  where  he  paused  nearly  three  rooiiths 
almost  entirely  ahanduniuf^  hiiuHelf  to  fivld-M|>orti(,  galon,  diver- 
aiona,  and  pleanun-H  of  every  kind,  ok  if  to  indemnify  liiniM-lf 
for  the  wearinomeneAri  and  ^htorn  in  which  he  hail  lived  at 
Madrid.  **  A};e  HuUliieH  the  1>1o«m1,  advenuty  the  mind,  ri»kH  the 
nerve,  and  the  di*i*|uiinii^  monarch  haA  no  ho|»e  hut  in  plcAAureii,** 
MiyM  TuvanncA  in  hi*  }Umulrr§:  •*  huch  wow  Finncin  I.,  smitten 
of  women  Uith  in  body  and  mind.  It  ijt  the  little  circle  of 
Madame  d*Ktam|K*H  that  ^oveniH.**  One  of  the  regent**  maid* 
of  honor,  Anne  irileilly,  whom  Fram-c*  I.  made  DochcM  «»f 
RtamfK**,  took  the  place  of  tli«*  Counter*  of  ('hutcauliriatit  a^t 
hi*  favorite.  With  htran^^e  indelicacy  Fnincin  drmande<l  Iwick 
from  Matlame  de  (Mi'iteaubhant  the  Usiutiful  jewel*  of  gold 
which  he  ha4l  given  her,  and  which  U)re  tender  mottoe«  of  hi* 
id*ter  MargiHTile'*  com|M»>ition.  Tlu*  counte**  ttnik  time  enough 
to  liave  the  jewel*  mclte<l  down,  and  Kiiid  t«>  the  king**  envoy, 
**  Take  that  to  the  king,  ami  tell  him  that,  a*  he  ha*  l)een 
pleaiied  to  recall  what  he  gave  me,  I  mmkI  it  Imck  to  him  in 
metHl.  Ah  for  the  mottoe*,  I  cannot  *ufrcr  any  one  but  my*elf 
to  enjoy  tliem,  dijiprme  of  them,  and  have  the  ple;i*ure  of  them." 
The  king  sent  Imek  the  metal  to  Madame  de  Ch'iteaubriant  ;  it 
wa*  the  mottoea  tliat  ho  wished  to  see  again,  but  he  did  not 
get  them. 

At  last  it  waa  abaolutely  neeeasar}*  to  fxiM  from  pleasure  to 
bu*ineMii.  The  envovs  of  Charles  V.,  with  I-annoy,  the  Viceroy 
of  Naplea,  at  their  heml,  went  to  Cognac  to  demand  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  Madrid.  Francis  waited,  ere  he  gave  them  an 
answer,  for  the  arrival  of  the  delegates  from  the  estates  of  Bur- 
gundy, whom  he  had  summoned  to  have  their  opinion  as  to  the 
OMtion  of  the  duchy.  These  delegates,  meeting  at  Cognae  in 
June,  1527,  formally  repudiated  the  cession,  lieing  opposed,  thej 
id,  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  rights  of  the  king,  who 
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could  not  by  his  sole  authority  alienate  any  portion  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  his  coronation-oath,  which  superseded  his 
oaths  made  at  Madrid.  Francis  invited  the  envoys  of  Charles 
V.  to  a  solemn  meeting  of  his  court  and  council  present  at 
Cognac,  at  which  the  delegates  from  Burgundy  repeated  their 
protest.  Whilst  availing  himself  of  this  declaration  as  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  complete  execution  of  the  treaty 
of  Madrid,  Francis  offered  to  give  two  millipn  crowns  for  the 
redemption  of  Burgundy,  and  to  observe  the  other  arrangements 
of  the  treaty,  including  the  relinquishment  of  Italy  and  his 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  Charles  formally  reject- 
ed this  proposal.  ''  The  King  of  France,"  he  said,  "promised 
and  swore,  on  the  faith  of  an  honest  king  and  prince,  that,  if  he 
did  not  carry  out  the  said  restitution  of  Burgundy,  he  would 
incontinently  come  and  •  surrender  himself  prisoner  to  H.  M. 
the  emperor,  wherever  he  might  be,  to  undergo  imprisonment  in 
the  place  where  the  said  lord  the  emperor  might  be  pleased  to 
order  him,  up  to  and  until  the  time  when  this  present  treaty 
should  be  completely  fulfilled  and  accomplished.  Let  the  King 
of  France  keep  his  oath."  [Traite  de  Madrid,  14th  of  January, 
1526:  art.  vi.] 

However  determined  he  was,  at  bottom,  to  elude  the  strict 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Francis  was  anxious  to  rebut 
the  charge  of  perjury  by  shifting  the  responsibility  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  people  themselves  and  their  representatives. 
He  did  not  like  to  summon  the  states-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  recognize  their  right  as  well  as  their  power ;  but,  after  the 
meeting  at  Cognac,  he  went  to  Paris,  and,  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1527,  the  Parliament  met  in  state  with  the  adjunct 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood,  a  great  number  of  cardinals,  bishops, 
noblemen,  deputies  from  the  Parliaments  of  Toulouse,  Bordeaux, 
Rouen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  and  Aix,  and  the  municipal  body  of 
Paris.  In  presence  of  this  assembly  the  king  went  over  the 
history  of  his  reign,  his  expeditions  in  Italy,  his  alternate  suc- 
cesses and  reverses,  and  his  captivity.     "  If  my  subjects  have 
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•ttffered,**  he  said,  *'I  hmvc  Miflfereil  with  them."  lie  then 
eaused  to  be  read  the  letters  intent  whereby  he  \uu\  alxiicate<l 
and  tranaferred  the  crown  to  hU  non  the  dauphin,  devoting;  him- 
•elf  to  captivity  forever.  He  explained  the  pre)M*nt  condition 
of  the  financeri,  and  what  he  could  furniiih  for  the  random  of  hi« 
aons  detained  aa  hoataf^e^i ;  ajid  he  ended  by  oflferin^  to  return 
as  a  pri»otier  to  S|Miin  if  no  other  \\ih\  could  be  found  out  of  a 
difficult  poaitiun,  for  he  acknowledged  having  given  hiii  word, 
adding,  however,  that  Ik*  hail  tliought  it  pledged  him  to  nothing, 
aince  it  had  not  l>eeti  given  freely. 

ThiA  la»t  argument  waji  of  no  value  mondly  or  diplomatically  ; 
but  in  hi*  l*eahng  and  hiii  language  Frauciji  I.  di.tplayetl  grandeur 
and  emotion.  The  aiM€*nibly  alito  idiowed  emotion  ;  they  were 
four  day*  delilierating  ;  with  iMime  flight  div«i>ily  of  fc»rm  the 
various  UMlieK  preju*nt  came  to  the  Hame  c«»nclu^i(»n  ;  ami,  on  the 
16th  of  DecemlxT,  l.'>i*T,  the  I'arliameiit  decide<l  that  the  king 
was  not  bound  cither  to  return  to  S|»ain  or  t^)  execute,  an  to  that 
matter,  the  treaty  of  .Mailrid,  and  that  he  might  tritk  fuH  Bant> 
tiun  and  juMict  levy  on  hin  itubjectA  two  niilliouH  of  crowiw 
for  the  ranaom  of  hiA  «ona  and  the  other  retjuirementj}  of  the 
sUte. 

Before  inviting  iiuch  manifestation*  Franci*  I.  had  taken 
meaaurea  to  prevent  them  from  being  in  vain.  Sinct*  the  liattle 
of  Pavia  and  his  captivity  at  .Madrid  the  condition  and  dis{w>Ri- 
tion  of  Europe,  and  eapecially  of  Italy,  had  changed.  Fntm 
1518  to  1528,  three  |iopea,  Leo  X.,  Adrian  VI.,  and  Clement  VII. 
had  occupie<l  the  Holy  See.  Adrian  VI.  alone  embract*<I  the 
cause  of  Charlea  V.,  wboee  preceptor  he  had  been ;  but  he 
reigned  only  one  year,  eight  montha,  and  five  days;  and  even 
during  that  short  time  he  made  only  a  timid  uae  of  hia  power 
on  hia  patron*a  behalf.  Hia  tucceasor,  Clement  VII.,  was  a 
Florentine  and  a  Medici,  and,  consequently,  but  little  inclined 
to  favor  the  emperor**  policy.  The  aucceaa  of  Charles  V.  at 
Pavia  and  the  captivity  of  Francia  I.  inspired  the  pope  and  all 
luly  with  great  dread  of  the  imperial  pretenaiona  and  predomi- 
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nance.  A  league  was  formed  between  Rome,  Florence,  Venice, 
and  Milan  for  the  maintenance  of  Italian  independence  ;  and,  as 
the  pope  was  at  its  head,  it  was  called  the  Holy  League.  Secret 
messages  and  communications  were  interchanged  between  these 
Italian  states,  the  regent  Louise  of  Savoy  at  Paris,  and  King 
Henry  VIII.  in  London,  to  win  them  over  to  this  coalition,  not 
less  important,  it  was  urged,  for  the  security  of  Europe  than  of 
Italy.  The  regent  of  France  and  the  King  of  England  received 
these  overtures  favorably  ;  promises  were  made  on  either  side  ; 
and  a  commencement  was  even  made  of  preparations,  which 
were  hastily  disavowed  both  at  Paris  and  in  London,  when 
Charles  V.  testified  some  surprise  at  them.  But  when  Francis 
I.  was  restored  to  freedom  and  returned  to  his  kingdom,  fully 
determined  in  his  own  mind  not  to  execute  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
the  negotiations  with  Italy  became  more  full  of  meaning  and 
reality.  As  early  as  the  22d  of  May,  1526,  whilst  he  was  still 
deliberating  with  his  court  and  Parliament  as  to  how  he  should 
behave  towards  Charles  V.  touching  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  Fran- 
cis I.  entered  into  the  Holy  League  with  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Duke  of  Milan  for  the  independence  of  Italy  ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  August  following  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  under- 
took, by  a  special  treaty,  to  give  no  assistance  one  against  the 
other  to  Charles  V.,  and  Henry  VIII.  promised  to  exert  all  his 
efforts  to  get  Francis  I.'s  two  sons,  left  as  hostages  in  Spain,  set 
at  liberty.  Thus  the  war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V., 
after  fifteen  months'  suspension,  resumed  its  course. 

It  lasted  three  years  in  Italy,  from  1526  to  1529,  without  inter- 
ruption, but  also  without  result ;  it  was  one  of  those  wars  which 
are  prolonged  from  a  difficulty  of  living  in  peace  rather  than 
from  any  serious  intention,  on  either  side,  of  pursuing  a  clear 
and  definite  object.  Bourbon  and  Lannoy  commanded  the 
imperial  armies,  Lautrec  the  French  army.  Only  two  events, 
one  for  its  singularity  and  the  other  for  its  tragic  importance, 
deserve  to  have  the  memory  of  them  perpetuated  in  history. 

After  the  battle  of  Pavia  and  whilst  Francis  I.  was  a  captive 
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in  Spain,  Bourbon,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  Italy,  arriTcd  at 
Madrid  on  the  l«Uh  of  November,  1  *>25,  almost  at  tho  tuime  time  at 
which  Marguerite  de  Valoi»  wait  leaving  it  for  Fnincc.  Charlen 
W  received  the  hero  of  I'avia  with  the  strongest  marks  of  con- 
sideration and  favor ;  and  the  S|Hini»li  army  were  enthuMastic  in 
their  attachment  to  him.  Anion^^t  the  great  S{»ani>h  lortls 
there  were  several  who  dcsifiiMHl  hitu  ha  a  traitor  to  hin  king  and 
country.  C*harles  V.  aske<l  the  Manpiis  do  Villena  to  give  him 
quarters  in  his  palace.  **  I  can  refuM*  the  king  nothing,**  said 
the  marquis;  **  but  as  smin  tks  tlie  tniit^r  is  out  of  the  hoUM*,  I 
will  firo  it  with  my  own  hand  ;  no  man  of  honor  could  live  in  it 
any  more.**  Holding  this  great  and  at  the  same  time  doubtful 
position,  Bourlion  remaincnl  in  Sfiain  up  to  the  moment  when 
the  war  was  renewtnl  lietween  Framis  I.  and  ('harl<»j»  V.  The 
latter  could  not  at  that  time  diji|ien>«4*  with  bin  MTviren  in  Italy, 
for  the  only  Holdier  who  could  have  taken  bin  pla«'e  there,  the 
Marf|uis  of  Pescara,  had  die*!  at  Milan  on  the  JJOih  of  Novem- 
ber, lo2''>,  aged  thirty-{tix.  (*harles  V.  at  once  sent  Bourbon 
to  take  the  command  of  the  im{KTtal  armies  in  Italy.  On  arriv- 
ing at  .Mihm  in  July,  1'>'J7,  BourUm  found  not  only  that  town, 
but  all  the  em|»ernr*s  (larty  in  Italy,  in  such  a  stale  c»f  disorder, 
alarm,  and  exliaustion  as  to  render  them  incaiwible  of  any  great 
effort.  In  view  of  this  general  diAturlsincM*,  Bourlton.  who  was 
as  ambitious  as  able,  and  had  become  the  chief  of  the  great 
adventurers  of  his  day,  conceivtHi  the  most  audacious  hopes. 
Charles  V.  had  promuMnl  him  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  why  should 
he  not  have  the  kingdom  of  Naples  aUo,  and  make  himself  inde- 
pendent of  Charles  v.?  He  had  immense  influence  over  his 
S|)anish  army  ;  and  he  hatl  recruited  it  in  (iermany  with  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  thousand  lantknechts,  the  greater  part  of 
them  Lutherans,  and  right  glad  to  serve  Charles  V.,  then  at  war 
with  the  po|H».  Their  commander,  Freundslierg,  a  friend  of 
Bourbon*s,  liail  g^t  made  a  handsome  gold  chain,  ''  expressly,** 
he  said,  *'  to  hang  and  strangle  the  pope  with  his  own  hand^ 
*  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due;*  and  since,  the  pope 
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• 
called  himself  premier  in  Christendom,  he  must  be  deferred  to 

somewhat  more  than  others."  \_Brant6me^  t.  i.  p.  354.]  On  the 
30th  of  January,  1527,  at  Piacenza,  Bourbon,  late  Constable  of 
France,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  this  ruck  of  bold  and  greedy 
adventurers.  *'  I  am  now,"  said  he  to  them,  "  nothing  but  a 
poor  gentleman,  who  hasn't  a  penny  to  call  his  own  any  more 
than  you  have  ;  but,  if  you  will  have  a  little  patience,  I  will 
make  you  all  rich  or  die  in  the  attempt ;  "  and,  so  saying, 
"  he  distributed  amongst  them  all  he  had  left  of  money,  rings, 
and  jewels,  keeping  for  himself  nothing  but  his  clothes  and  a 
jacket  of  silver  tissue  to  put  on  over  his  armor."  "  We  will 
follow  you  everywhere,  to  the  devil  himself !  "  shouted  the 
soldiers ;  "  no  more  of  Julius  Csesar,  Hannibal,  and  Scipio ! 
Hurrah  !  for  the  fame  of  Bourbon  !  "  Bourbon  led  this  multi- 
tude through  Italy,  halting  before  most  of  the  towns,  Bologna 
and  Florence  even,  which  he  felt  a  momentai:y  inclination  to 
attack,  but,  after  all,  continuing  his  march  until,  having  arrived 
in  sight  of  Rome  on  the  5th  of  March,  1527,  in  the  evening,  he 
had  pitched  his  camp,  visited  his  guards,  and  ordered  the  assault 
for  the  morrow.  "  The  great  chances  of  our  destiny,"  said  he 
to  his  troops,  "  have  brought  us  hither  to  the  place  where  we 
desired  to  be,  after  traversing  so  many  bad  roads,  in  midwinter, 
with  snows  and.  frosts  so  great,  with  rain,  and  mud,  and  encoun- 
ters of  the  enemy,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  and  without  a  half- 
penny. Now  is  the  time  to  show  courage,  manliness,  and  the 
strength  of  your  bodies.  If  this  bout  you  are  victorious,  you 
will  be  rich  lords  and  mighty  well  off ;  if  not,  you  will  be  quite 
the  contrary.  Yonder  is  the  city  whereof,  in  time  past,  a  wise 
astrologer  prophesied  concerning  me,  telling  me  that  I  should 
die  there ;  but  I  swear  to  you  that  I  care  but  little  for  dying 
there,  if,  when  I  die,  my  corpse  be  left  with  endless  glory  and 
renown  throughout  the  world."  Afterwards  he  gave  the  word 
for  retiring,  some  to  rest,  and  some  on  guard,  and  for  every  one 
to  be  ready  to  assault  on  the  morrow  early.  .  .  .  "After  that 
the  stars  became  obscured  by  the  gre^^ter  resplendency  of  the 
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tun  and  the  flashing  arms  of  the  ftoKlicrs  who  were  prepiiring 
for  the  fUMiult,  BourlM>n,  clacl  ull  in  white  that  he  might  Ik) 
better  knuwn  and  iKren  (^ which  wiim  not  the  »ign  of  a  cowurd), 
and  armor  in  hand,  marched  in  front  cKwc  up  to  the  wall,  an<I, 
when  he  ha<l  uioiiut4*d  two  rungit  of  hin  ladder,  jutit  an  he  had 
aaid  the  night  Inrfore,  tio  did  it  hAfipfn  to  him,  that  rnvioim,  or, 
to  more  pro|>erly  i»l>eak,  tniitoroii.H  Fortune  wouhl  have  an 
arquehuM*-«hot  to  hit  him  full  in  the  left  i^ide  and  wound  him 
mortally.  And  albeit  nhe  totik  fnmi  him  hij«  l>eing  and  bin  life, 
yet  could  hho  not  in  <ino  Mugle  rt*?ijH«et  take  away  Iua  magna- 
nimity and  hirt  vigor  ho  lung  ua  hi»  btMly  had  mmi^^*.  lui  he  well 
ahowed  out  of  bin  own  mouth,  for,  having  fallen  when  he  wan 
bit,  he  told  certain  of  bin  moiit  faithful  frieud.H  who  were  nigh 
him,  and  es(K>cially  the  (tOAOon  captain,  Johom,  to  cover  him  >%ith 
a  cloak  and  take  him  away,  that  bin  death  might  not  give  (H*ca- 
won  to  the  othern  to  leave  an  enterpri^'  m>  well  U^gun.  .  .  . 
Ju»t  then,  tii  M.  dv  liourUm  bad  reeommendctl,  —  to  cover  and 
hide  \m  Uidy,  —  tiodid  bi.Hmen  ;  in  Mich  Mrt  that  the  ex^alade  and 
aaaault  went  on  ko  furioutily  that  the  town,  after  a  little  ^e^i^t• 
ance,  watf  carrietl  ;  and  the  Kobliem,  having  by  thin  time  got 
wind  of  hiii  death,  fought  the  more  furiom»ly  tiiat  it  might  l>o 
avenge<l,  the  which  it  certainly  waa  right  well,  for  they  M't  up 
A  about  of,  *«S7iiy,  */«ty/  A/«W,  blood!  Bourbon^  liourhon  f  * '* 
[BrvniSme,  U  i.  pp.  2tJ2-2t;iK] 

The  celebrated  artut-in-gold,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  nays,  in  hi« 
Lift  written  by  himitelf,  that  it  waa  he  who,  from  the  top  of  the 
wall  of  the  Campo  Samto  at  Rome,  aiming  hi«  arciuebuse  at  the 
midiit  of  a  group  of  b^egera,  amongst  whom  he  saw  one  man 
mounted  higher  tluin  the  rest,  hit  him,  and  that  he  then  saw  an 
extraordinary  commotion  around  thi^  man,  who  waa  Bourbon,  as 
he  found  out  afterwards.  [  llta  di  Brmrrmuio  Cellini^  ch.  xvii. 
pp.  157-159.]  ♦•  I  hare  heanl  jwy  at  Rome,"  8a\-«  BrantAme  on 
the  contrary,  ^*  that  it  was  held  that  he  who  fired  that  wretched 
%rquebu8e-«hot  was  a  priest.**     [BrantSmt^  t.  iL  p.  268.] 

Whatever  hand  it  was  that  shot  down  Bourbon,  Rome,  after 
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his  death,  was  plundered,  devastated  and  ravaged  by  a  brutal, 
greedy,  licentious,  and  fanatical  soldiery.  Europe  was  moved  at 
the  story  of  the  sack  of  Rome  and  the  position  of  the  pope, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  VIII.  renewed  their  alliance ;  and  a  French  army 
under  the  command  of  Lautrec  advanced  into  Italy.  Charles 
v.,  fearing  lest  it  should  make  a  rapid  march  to  Rome  and  get 
possession  of  the  pope  whilst  delivering  him  from  captivity,  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  him ;  and,  in  consideration  of  cer- 
tain concessions  to  the  emperor,  it  was  arranged  that  the  pope 
should  be  set  at  liberty  without  delay.  Clement  VII.  was  so 
anxious  to  get  out  of  his  position,  lately  so  perilous  and  even 
now  so  precarious,  that  he  slank  out  of  the  castle  of  St.  An- 
gelo in  the  disguise  of  a  tradesman  the  very  night  before  the 
day  fixed  by  the  emperor  for  his  liberation  ;  and  he  retired  to 
Orvieto,  on  the  territory  occupied  by  the  French  army.  Dur- 
ing this  confusion  of  things  in  Italy,  Charles  V.  gave  orders  for 
arresting  in  Spain  the  ambassadors  of  Francis  I.  and  of  Henry 
VIII.,  who  were  in  alliance  against  him,  and  who,  on  their  side, 
sent  him  two  heralds-at-arms  to  declare  war  against  him. 
Charles  V.  received  them  in  open  audience  at  Burgos,  on  the 
22d  of  January,  1528.  *'  I  am  very  much  astonished,"  said  he 
to  the  French  envoy,  "to  find  the  King  of  France  declaring 
against  me  a  war  which  he  has  been  carrying  on  for  seven 
years  ;  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  address  to  me  such  a  declara- 
tion ;  he  is  my  prisoner.  Why  has  he  taken  no  notice  of  what 
I  said  to  his  ambassador  immediately  after  his  refusal  to  execute 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  ?"  Charles  V.  now  repeated,  in  the  very 
terms  addressed  to  the  French  ambassador,  the  communication 
to  which  he  alluded  :  "  The  king  your  master  acted  like  a  das- 
tard and  a  scoundrel  in  not  keeping  his  word  that  he  gave  me 
touching  the  treaty  of  Madrid ;  if  he  likes  to  say  to  the  contrary, 
I  will  maintain  it  against  him  with  my  body  to  his."  When 
these  words  were  reported  to  Francis  I.,  he  summoned,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1528,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  cardinals,  the 
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preUtoft,  the  grandee^  of  the  kiiigdoin,  and  the  ministers  from 
foreign  courtji,  and,  after  having  given  a  Yivid  account  of  hi« 
relations  with  Charlee  V.,  '*  I  am  not  the  prisoner  of  Charleis** 
be  aaid  :  '*  I  have  not  given  him  my  word  ;  we  liave  never  met 
with  armn  in  our  hands.**    He  then  handrd  his  heniKI,  Guyenne, 
a  cartel  written  with  his  own  hand«  and  ending  with  thcM}  words 
addreMed  to  Charles  V. :  *•  We  give  you  to  understand  that,  if 
you  have  intended  or  do  intend  to  charge  us  with  anything  that 
a  gentleman  loving  his  honor  ought  not  to  do,  we  say  that  you 
have  lied  in  your  throat,  and  that,  as  often  as  you  say  so,  you 
will  lie.     Wherefore  for  the   future  write  us  nothing  at  all  ;  hut 
appoint  us  the  time  and  place  of  meeting,  and  we  will  bring  our 
•word  for  you  to  cross ;  protesting  that  the  »hame  of  any  delay 
in  fighting  sliall  l>e  yours,  seeing  that,  when   it  cunies  to  an  en- 
counter, there  is  an  end  of  all   writing.**     (*harleH  V.  did  not 
receive  Francis  I.*s  challenge  till  the  Hth  of  June  ;  whon  he,  in 
his  turn,  consulted  the  grandees  of  his  king<lom,  auiongnt  others 
the   Duke  of  Infantado,  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  rank 
and  character,  who  answered    him  in  writing  :  *•  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  arms  extends  excltmively  to  obscure  and  fogg}*  matters 
in  which  the  ordinary  rules  of  justice  are  at  a  discount  ;  but, 
when  one  can  appeal  to  oaths  and  authentic  acts,  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  allowable  to  come  to  blows  before  having  previously 
tried  the  ordinary  wajra  of  juntice.  ...  It  seems  to  me  tliat 
this  law  of  honor  applies  to  princes,  however  great  they  may 
be,  as  well  as  to  knights.     It  would  be  truly  strange,  my  lord, 
that  a  debt  so  serious,  so  universally  recogniiecl,  as  that  con- 
fhicted  by  the  King  of  France,  should  be  discharge<l  by  me^ins 
of  a  personal  challenge.**    Charles  V.  thereupon  sent  off  his 
herald.  Burgundy,  with  orders  to  carry  to  Francis  I.  **an  ap- 
pointment for  a  place  of  meeting  between  Fontarabia  and  An- 
daye,  in  such  a  spot  as  by  common  consent  should  be  considered 
moat  safe  and  moat  ooovenient  by  gentlemen  chosen  on  each 
side;  **  and  this  offer  was  aooonpaoied  by  a  long  reply  which  the 
herald  was  at  the  same  time  to  deliver  to  the  King  of  France, 
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whilst  calling  on  him  to  declare  his  intention  within  forty  days 
after  the  delivery  of  that  letter,  dated  the  24th  of  June,  "  in  de- 
fault whereof,"  said  Charles,  "  the  delay  in  fighting  will  be 
yours." 

On  arriving  at  the  frontier  of  France  the  Spanish  herald  de- 
manded a  safe-conduct.  He  was  made  to  wait  seven  weeks, 
from  the  30th  of  June  to  the  19th  of  August,  without  the  king's 
cognizance,  it  is  said.  At  last,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1528, 
Burgundy  entered  Paris,  and  was  conducted  to  the  palace. 
Francis  I.  received  him  in  the  midst  of  his  court ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  observed  the  entrance  of  the  herald,  who  made  obeisance 
preliminary  to  addressing  him,  "  Herald,"  cried  the  king,  "  all 
thy  letters  declare  that  thou  bringest  appointment  of  time  and 
place  ;  dost  thou  bring  it  ?  "  "  Sir,"  answered  the  Spaniard, 
"  permit  me  to  do  my  office,  and  say  what  the  emperor  has 
charged  me  to  say."  "  Na}^  I  will  not  listen  to  thee,"  said 
Francis,  "  if  thou  do  not  first  give  me  a  patent  signed  by  thy 
master,  containing  an  appointment  of  time  and  place."  "  Sir,  I 
have  orders  to  read  you  the  cartel,  and  give  it  you  afterwards." 
"  How,  pray  !  "  cried  the  king,  rising  up  angrily  :  ''  doth  thy 
master  pretend  to  introduce  new  fashions  in  my  kingdom,  and 
give  me  laws  in  my  own  court  ?  "  Burgundy,  without  being 
put  out,  began  again  :  "  Sir,  ..."  "  Nay,"  said  Francis,  "  I 
will  not  suffer  him'  to  speak  to  me  before  he  has  given  me  ap- 
pointment of  time  and  place.  Give  it  me,  or  return  as  thou 
hast  come."  "  Sir,  I  cannot,  without  your  permission,  do  my 
office  ;  if  you  will  not  deign  to  grant  it  to  me,  let  me  have  your 
refusal  handed  me,  and  your  ratification  of  my  safe-conduct  for 
my  return."  "I  am  quite  willing,"  said  the  king;  "let  him 
have  it ! "  Burgundy  set  off  again  for  Madrid,  and  the  inci- 
dent was  differently  reported  by  the  two  courts  ;  but  there  was 
no  further  question  of  a  duel  between  the  two  kings. 

One  would  not  think  of  attempting  to  decide,  touching  this 
question  of  single  combat,  how  far  sincerity  was  on  the  side  of 
Francis  or  of  Charles.     No  doubt  they  were  both  brave  ;  the 
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fonnur  with  more*  lirilliancy  than  hi«  rival,  the  latter,  at  need, 
with  quite  an  much  finnnemi.  But  in  sending  cliaUenges  one  to 
the  other,  an  they  did  on  this  occasion,  they  were  obeying  a 
dying-out  cxxle,  and  rather  attempting  to  keep  up  chivalrous  ap- 
pearances tlian  to  put  seriou»h  in  practice  the  prece<lents  of 
their  anc^estom.  It  was  tm  Itm^'tr  a  time  when  the  fate  of  a 
|>eople  could  be  placed  in  the  lian«lH  of  a  few  vuliunt  warriorn, 
such  as  the  three  lloratii  and  the  three  Curiatii,  or  the  thirty 
Bretons  and  thirty  Hnglish.  The  era  of  great  nations  and  great 
coutests  w;is  lH.*gintking,  and  one  is  inclined  to  )><>lieve  that  Fran- 
cis I.  and  Charles  V.  were  tliem.selveH  aware  that  their  mutual 
challenges  would  not  come  to  any  |H*rHonai  encounter.  The  war 
which  continued  Iwtween  them  in  Italy  was  not  much  more  seri- 
ous or  decisive  ;  Uith  Mdes  were  weary  of  it,  and  neither  one 
nor  the  other  of  the  two  Mjvcreigns  enpietl  any  great  chances  of 
•ucce«s.  The  French  army  wan  wai^ting  itself,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  u|K)n  i»etty,  inconcluiuve  engagements  ;  its  command- 
er, l^utrec,  ilied  of  the  plague  «»n  the  l.'iih  of  August,  l.VJX  ; 
a  desire  for  jn'oce  became  day  by  day  stningcr  ;  it  Wiis  made, 
tirst  of  all,  at  Barcelona,  on  the  20th  of  June,  l.VJt*,  U'twiH-n 
Charles  V.  and  l\>|>e  Clement  VII.  ;  and  then  a  conference  was 
opened  at  C'ambrai  for  the  pur|>ose  of  bringing  it  alx>ut  lK*tween 
Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  likewise.  Two  women,  Francis  l.'s 
mother  and  Charles  V.'s  aunt,  l^utse  of  Savtiy  and  Margaret 
of  Austria,  had  the  real  negotiation  of  it;  they  had  both  of 
them  acquired  the  good  sense  and  the  moderation  which  come 
from  ex|H»rience  of  affairs  ami  from  diflficulties  in  life  ;  they  did 
not  seek  to  give  one  another  mutual  surprises  and  to  play-off 
one  another  reciprocally ;  they  resided  in  two  contiguous 
bouses,  between  which  they  had  caoaed  a  communication  to  he 
made  on  the  inside,  and  they  comlucted  the  negotiation  with  so 
much  discretion,  that  the  petty  Italian  princes  who  were  inter- 
ested in  it  did  not  know  the  results  of  it  until  peace  was  con- 
cluded on  the  5th  of  Augimt^  1529.  Francis  I.  yielded  on  all 
the  Italiao  and  Flemish  queationa;   and  Charles  V.  gave  up 
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Burgundy,  and  restored  to  liberty  the  King  of  France's  two 
sons,  prisoners  at  Madrid,  in  consideration  of  a  ransom  put  at 
two  millions  of  crowns  and  of  having  the  marriage  completed 
between  his  sister  Eleanor  and  Francis  I.  King  Henry  VIII. 
complained  that  not  much  account  had  been  made  of  him, 
either  during  the  negotiations  or  in  the  treaty  ;  but  his  discon- 
tent was  short-lived,  and  he  none  the  less  came  to  the  assistance 
of  Francis  I.  in  the  money-questions  to  which  the  treaty  gave 
rise.  Of  the  Italian  states,  Venice  was  most  sacrificed  in  this 
accommodation  between  the  kings.  "  The  city  of  Cambrai," 
said  the  doge,  Andrew  Gritti,  *'  is  the  purgatory  of  the  Vene- 
tians ;  it  is  the  place  where  emperors  and  kings  of  France 
make  the  Republic  expiate  the  sin  of  having  ever  entered  into 
alliance  with  them."  Francis  went  to  Bordeaux  to  meet  his  sons 
and  his  new  wife.  At  Bordeaux,  Cognac,  Amboise,  Blois,  and 
Paris,  galas,  both  at  court  and  amongst  the  people,  succeeded 
one  another  for  six  months  ;  and  Europe  might  consider  itself  at 
peace. 

The  peace  of  Cambrai  was  called  the  ladies'  peace^  in  honor  of 
the  two  princesses  who  had  negotiated  it.  Though  morally 
different  and  of  very  unequal  worth,  they  both  had  minds  of 
a  rare  order,  and  trained  to  recognize  political  necessities,  and 
not  to  attempt  any  but  possible  successes.  They  did  not  long 
survive  their  work  :  Margaret  of  Austria  died  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1530,  and  Louise  of  Savoy  on  the  22d  of  September, 
1531.  All  the  great  political  actors  seemed  hurrying  away  from 
the  stage,  as  if  the  drama  were  approaching  its  end.  Pope 
Clement  VII.  died  on  the  26th  of  September,  1534.  He  was  a 
man  of  sense  and  moderation ;  he  tried  to  restore  to  Italy  her 
independence,  but  he  forgot  that  a  moderate  policy  is,  above  all, 
that  which  requires  most  energy  and  perseverance.  These  two 
qualities  he  lacked  totally  ;  he  oscillated  from  one  camp  to  the 
other  without  ever  having  any  real  influence  anywhere.  A  lit- 
tle before  his  death  he  made  France  a  fatal  present ;  for,  on  the 
28th  of  October,  1533,  he  married  his  niece  Catherine  de'  Me- 
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dlci  to  Frmncis  I.'s  second  son.  Prince  Henry  of  V'aloU,  who  by 
the  death  of  hU  t^der  brother,  the  Dauphin  Fmucitf,  soon  after> 
wards  became  heir  to  the  throne.  The  chancellor,  Anthony 
Duprat,  too,  the  mo^t  considerable  up  to  that  time  amongst  the 
advisers  of  F*rancis  I.,  died  on  the  9th  of  July,  1 '>^V).  Accord- 
ing to  some  hiAtorianM,  when  he  heard,  in  the  preceding  year, 
of  Pope  Clement  VI I. *»  death,  he  hud  eonceivetl  a  ho()e,  lieing 
already  Archbishop  of  Sens,  and  a  cardinal,  of  succee<ling  liim  ; 
aod  be  spoke  to  the  king  aliout  it.  *'  Such  an  election  would 
cost  too  dear,'*  said  Francis  I. :  *'  the  ap|»etite  of  canlinaU  is 
insatiable ;  I  could  nut  »ali>»fy  it."  *»  Sir,"  replied  Duprat, 
'♦  France  will  not  have  to  bear  the  exi>ense  ;  I  will  provide  for 
it;  there  are  ftmr  hundre<l  thousand  crowns  reaiiy  for  that  pur- 
pose." **  Where  did  you  got  all  tluit  money,  pray'.'"  aitked 
Francia,  turning  hi*  back  u|>on  him ;  and  next  day  he  caused  a 
aeixure  to  lie  made  of  a  portion  of  the  chancellor-cardinal's 
property.  **  This,  then,"  cxclaimcil  Duprat,  *•  is  the  king's 
gratitude  towanl.n  the  minister  \vh(»  has  serve<l  him  Uxly  and 
S4)ul !  "  **  What  luui  the  eanlinal  to  complain  of?"  said  the 
king :  '*  I  am  only  doing  to  him  what  he  has  mi  often  advise<l 
me  to  do  to  othera."  [Truis  Ala«/i»trats  Fran^^is  du  Seiiieme 
SiecU^  by  Edouard  Faye  de  Hrys,  1H44,  pp.  77-711.]  The  last 
of  tlie  chancellor's  biographers,  the  Man|uis  Duprat,  one  of  his 
deacendanta,  has  disputetl  this  story.  [IT^  S Antoine  Duprat^ 
I8r>7,  p.  804.]  However  tliat  may  Iks  it  is  certain  that  Chancel- 
lor DupraU  i^t  his  death,  left  a  very  large  fortune,  which  the  king 
caused  to  be  aeixixi,  aod  which  he  i»artly  appropriatcKl.  We  read 
in  the  contemporary  Journal  ifun  Bouryrois  de  Pari*  [published 
by  Ludovic  Lahinne,  1854,  p.  460],  ''  When  the  chancellor  waa 
at  the  point  of  death,  the  king  sent  M.  de  Bryon,  Admiral  of 
FrmD06t  who  had  orders  to  have  everything  seised  and  all  his 
property  placed  in  the  king's  hands.  .  .  .  They  found  in  his 
plaoe  at  Nantouillet  eight  hundred  thousand  crowna,  and  all  his 
gold  and  silver  plate  .  .  .  and  in  his  Hercules-house,  close  to 
the  Augustins',  at  Paris,  where  he  used  to  stay  during  his  life- 
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time,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  livres,  which  were  in 
coffers  bound  with  iron,  and  which  were  carried  off  by  the  king 
for  and  to  his  own  profit."  In  the  civil  as  well  as  in  the  mili- 
tary class,  for  his  government  as  well  as  for  his  armies,  Francis 
I.  had,  at  this  time,  to  look  out  for  new  servants. 

He  did  not  find  such  as  have  deserved  a  place  in  history. 
After  the  deaths  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  of  Chancellor  Duprat,  of 
La  Tr^moille,  of  La  Falice,  and  of  all  the  great  warriors  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  it  was  still  one  more  friend  of  Fran- 
cis I.'s  boyhood,  Anne  de  Montmorency,  who  remained,  in 
council  as  well  as  army,  the  most  considerable  and  the  most  de- 
voted amongst  his  servants.  In  those  days  of  war  and  discord, 
fraught  with  violence,  there  was  no  man  who  was  more  per- 
sonally rough  and  violent  than  Montmorency.  From  1521  to 
1541,  as  often  as  circumstances  became  pressing,  he  showed 
himself  ready  for  anything  and  capable  of  anything  in  defence 
of  the  crown  and  the  re-establishment  of  order.  ''  Go  hang  me 
such  a  one,"  he  would  say,  according  to  Brantc^me.  "  Tie  yon 
fellow  to  this  tree  ;  give  yonder  one  the  pike  or  arquebuse,  and 
all  before  my  eyes  ;  cut  me  in  pieces  all  those  rascals  who  chose 
to  hold  such  a  clock-case  as  this  against  the  king ;  burn  me  this 
village  ;  set  me  everything  a-blaze,  for  a  quarter  of  a  league  all 
round."  In  1548,  a  violent  outbreak  took  place  at  Bordeaux  on 
account  of  the  gabel  or  salt-tax ;  and  the  king's  lieutenant  was 
massacred  in  it.  Anne  de  Montmorency,  whom  the  king  had 
made  constable  in  1538,  the  fifth  of  his  family  invested  with 
that  dignity,  repaired  thither  at  once.  "  Aware  of  his  coming," 
says  BrantSme,  "  MM.  de  Bordeaux  went  two  days'  journey  to 
meet  him  and  carry  him  the  keys  of  their  city :  '  Away,  away,' 
said  he,  '  with  your  keys  ;  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  ; 
I  have  others  which  I  am  bringing  with  me,  and  which  will 
make  other  sort  of  opening  than  yours  (meaning  his  cannon)  ; 
I  will  have  you  all  hanged  ;  I  will  teach  you  to  rebel  against 
yoar  king,  and  kill  his  governor  and  lieutenant.'  Which  he  did 
not  fail  to  do,"  adds  BrantOme,  "  and  inflicted  exemplary  pun- 
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ithment,  but  not  so  severe  aMuredly  m  the  cam*  required/' 
The  lutrrator,  it  will  l>e  iteen,  wan  not  more  merciful  than  the 
conRtahlo.  Nor  wah  the  cnuiitable  leai  stern  or  Icm  thontu^h 
in  liattlen  than  in  outhrcakH.  In  VAV2,  at  the  Itattle  of  Dreux. 
he  waa  ai^ed  and  ho  ill  that  none  expected  to  aee  him  on  horse- 
liaok.  ^  But  in  the  morning,'*  hay*  BrantAme,  '*  knowinj^  that 
the  enemy  waa  jjellinj^  reaily,  he,  hrimful  of  courajje,  j^ta  nut 
of  bed,  mounts  his  honM*,  nud  {i{>|»ean«  at  the  moment  the  marrh 
liegan  ;  whereof  I  do  rememUT  me,  for  I  luiw  him  and  heani 
him,  when  M.  de  Guise  came  fon»anl  to  meet  him  to  give  him 
);ikm1  dsy,  and  atk  how  he  waii.  He,  fully  armed,  save  only 
his  head,  answered  him,  '  Kij^ht  wrll,  jiir:  thii«  in  the  real  me<li- 
cine  that  hath  cured  me  for  the  liattlc  which  is  toward  and 
a-prefNuing  for  the  honor  of  (io<l  and  our  kinjj.*  '*  In  spite 
of  this  indomitable  aptness  for  rendering;  the  kin^  everywhere 
the  moHt  difficult,  nay,  the  most  pitilcsa  services,  the  (\mstable 
de  Montmorency  none  the  less  incurred,  in  l.vll,  the  disfavor 
of  Frmncts  I. ;  private  dissensions  in  the  royal  family,  the  in- 
trigues of  rivals  at  court,  and  the  enmity  of  the  king's  mintreiw, 
the  DuchesM  of  Ktampes,  effju*e«l  the  rt*membmnce  of  all  he  hail 
done  and  might  still  do.  He  did  accept  htn  disgrace  ;  he  retire<l 
first  to  Chantilly,  and  then  to  Kcouen  :  and  there  he  waited  for 
the  dauphin,  when  he  liecame  King  Henry  II..  to  recall  him  Ut 
his  side  and  restore  to  him  the  p*iwer  which  Francis  I.,  on  his 
very  death-l>e<l,  had  dissuaded  his  son  from  giving  liack.  The 
ungratcfulnetiei  of  king*  are  sometimes  as  capricious  as  their 
favors. 

The  laduB*  ftmt^,  concluded  at  Cambrai  in  l.'>20,  lasted  up  to 
1586 ;  inogiiantly  troubled,  however,  by  far  from  pacific  symp- 
toms, prooeedinga,  and  preparations.  In  October,  1582,  Francis 
I.  had,  at  Calais,  an  interview  with  Henrj-  VHI.,  at  which  they 
contracted  a  private  alliance,  and  undertook  *^  to  raise  lietween 
them  an  army  of  eighty  thousaod  men  to  resist  the  Turk,  aa 
true  lealoU  for  the  good  of  Chrirtendom  "    The  Turks,  in  fact, 
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under  their  great  sultan,  Soliman  II.,  were  constantly  threat- 
ening and  invading  Eastern  Europe.  Charles  V.,  as  Emperor 
of  Germany,  was  far  more  exposed  to  their  attacks  and  far 
more  seriously  disquieted  by  them  than  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
VIII.  were ;  but  the  peril  that  hung  over  him  in  the  East 
urged  him  on  at  the  same  time  to  a  further  development 
of  ambition  and  strength ;  in  order  to  defend  Eastern  Eu- 
rope against  the  Turks  he  required  to  be  dominant  in  West- 
ern Europe  ;  and  in  that  very  part  of  Europe  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  were  disposed  to  wish  for  his  success, 
for  they  required  it  for  their  own  security.  "  To  read  all  that 
was  spread  abroad  hither  and  thither,"  says  William  du  Bellay, 
"  it  seemed  that  the  said  lord  the  emperor  was  born  into  this 
world  to  have  fortune  at  his  beck  and  call."  Two  brothers, 
Mussulman  pirates,  known  under  the  name  of  Barharossa^  had 
become  masters,  one  of  Algiers  and  the  other  of  Tunis,  and 
were  destroying,  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  commerce  and  navi- 
gation of  Christian  states.  It  was  Charles  V.  who  tackled 
them.  In  1535  he  took  Tunis,  set  at  liberty  twenty  thousand 
Christian  slaves,  and  remained  master  of  the  regency.  At  the 
news  of  this  expedition,  Francis  I.,  who,  in  concert  with  Henry 
VIII.,  was  but  lately  levying  an  army  to  "  offer  resistance,"  he 
said,  "to  the  Turk,"  entered  into  negotiations  with  Soliman 
II.,  and  concluded  a  friendly  treaty  with  him  against  what  was 
called  the  common  enemy.  Francis  had  been  for  some  time 
preparing  to  resume  his  projects  of  conquest  in  Italy  ;  he  had 
effected  an  interview  at  Marseilles,  in  October,  1533,  with 
Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  was  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  and 
it  was  there  that  the  marriage  of  Prince  Henry  of  France  with 
Catherine  de'  Medici  was  settled.  Astonishment  was  expressed 
that  the  pope's  niece  had  but  a  very  moderate  dowry.  "  You 
don't  see,  then,"  said  Clement  VII. 's  ambassador,  "  that  she 
brings  France  three  jewels  of  great  price,  Genoa,  Milan,  and 
Naples?"  When  this  language  was  reported  at  the  court  of 
Charles    V.,   it   caused    great   irritation    there.      In   1536    all 
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oombtutibleH  of  war  exploded  ;  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary, a  French  army  enteretl  riedmout,  and  occupied  Turin  ; 
aiid«  iu  the  mouth  of  July,  Cliarlen  V.  in  person  entered  Pro- 
vence at  the  heail  of  fifty  thoitnand  men.  Anne  do  Montmo- 
rency having  received  ordent  to  defend  iK>uthem  France,  iH^aii 
by  U>ing  it  wa^te  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  Mv 
to  live  in  it ;  officer*  had  onlen*  to  go  everywhere  and  **  break 
up  tlie  bake-houM!*  and  mtllji,  bum  the  wheat  and  forage,  pierce 
the  wine-ca»kii,  and  ruin  the  welU  by  throwing  the  wheat  into 
them  to  B|K>il  th<*  water."  In  certain  plaoeii  the  inhabitaiitM 
reaiiited  the  soldien  charged  with  thi*  duty  ;  ebk;where«  from 
patriotifm,  tlicy  themttclvea  »et  fire  to  their  com-rickii  and 
pierced  their  cank*.  Montmorency  made  up  his  mind  to  defend, 
on  the  whole  c^oajtt  of  Provence,  only  MaTHcillcH  and  Aries ; 
he  pulUnl  down  the  ram|>artii  of  Uie  other  t«>wnii,  which  were 
left  ex|NMkc<i  to  the  enemy.  For  two  months  Charlen  V.  pron- 
ecuted  thi*  cam|iaign  without  a  fight,  marching  through  the 
whole  of  Provence  an  army  which  fatigue,  short neaa  of  provih- 
iona,  aickneM,  and  ambu«cadoa  were  decimating  ingloriouKlv. 
At  laat  be  decided  upon  retreating.  **  Fn>ni  Aix  to  Fn'juii, 
where  the  emperor  at  hia  arrival  had  pitched  hia  camp,  all 
the  roada  were  strewn  with  the  sick  and  the  dead  i>ell-mell, 
with  harneaa,  lances,  piken,  arquebmiea,  and  other  armor  of 
men  and  boraea  gathered  in  a  heap.  I  loiy  what  I  taw,**  adda 
Martin  du  Bellay,  ^*  conaidering  the  toil  I  had  with  my  com- 
pany in  tbia  pursuit.**  At  the  village  of  M<^ry,  near  Fr<^jua, 
some  peasanta  had  shut  themselves  up  in  a  tower  situated  on 
the  line  of  march  ;  Charles  V.  ordered  one  of  his  captains  to 
oarry  it  by  aasault ;  from  his  splendid  uniform  the  peasanta, 
it  ia  aaid«  took  this  officer  for  the  emperor  himself,  and  directed 
their  fire  upon  him  ;  the  officer,  mortally  wounded,  waa  removed 
to  Nice,  where  he  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  It  waa  Oar- 
cilaao  de  la  Vega,  tk^  prince  of  JSpanisM  poe9y^  the  SpanUh  P^ 
trarek^  according  to  his  fellow-oountr^'men.  The  tower  waa 
taken«  and   Charlea  V.  avenged   hia  poet*a  death  by  hanging 
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twenty-five  of  these  patriot-peasants,  being  all   that   survived 
of  the  fifty  who  had  maintained  the  defence. 

On  returning  from  his  sorry  expedition,  Charles  V.  learned 
that  those  of  his  lieutenants  whom  he  had  charged  with  the 
conduct  of  a  similar  invasion  in  the  north  of  France,  in  Picardy, 
had  met  with  no  greater  success  than  he  himself  in  Provence. 
Queen  Mary  of  Hungary,  his  sister  and  deputy  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low  Countries,  advised  a  local  truce  ;  his  other 
sister,  Eleanor,  the  Queen  of  France,  was  of  the  same  opinion  ; 
Francis  1.  adopted  it ;  and  the  truce  in  the  north  was  signed 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  Montmorency  signed  a  similar 
one  for  Piedmont.  It  was  agreed  that  negotiations  for  a  peace 
should  be  opened  at  Locate  in  Roussillon,  and  that,  to  pursue 
them,  Francis  should  go  and  take  up  his  quarters  at  Montpel- 
lier,  and  Charles  V.  at  Barcelona.  Pope  Paul  III.  (Alexander 
Farnese),  who,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1534,  had  succeeded 
Clement  VII.,  came  forward  as  mediator.  He  was  a  man  of 
capacity,  who  had  the  gift  of  resolutely  continuing  a  moderate 
course  of  policy,  well  caculated  to  gain  time,  but  insufiicient  for 
the  settlement  of  great  and  difficult  questions.  The  two  sover- 
eigns refused  to  see  one  another  officially ;  they  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  discussing  together  their  mutual  pretensions,  and 
they  were  so  different  in  character  that,  as  Marguerite  de  Va- 
lois  used  to  say,  *'  to  bring  ^them  to  accord,  God  would  have 
had  to  re-make  one  in  the  other's  image."  They  would  only 
consent  to  treat  by  agents  ;  and  on  the  15th  of  June,  1538, 
they  signed  a  truce  for  ten  years,  rather  from  weariness  of  a 
fruitless  war  than  from  any  real  desire  of  peace;  they,  both  of 
them,  wanted  time  to  bring  them  unforeseen  opportunities  for 
getting  out  of  their  embarrassments.  But  for  all  their  refusal 
to  take  part  in  set  negotiations,  they  were  both  desirous  of 
being  personally  on  good  terms  again,  and  to  converse  together 
without  entering  into  any  engagement.  Charles  V.  being 
forced  by  contrary  winds  to  touch  at  the  Island  of  Sainte-Marie, 
made   a   proposal   to   Francis   I.    for   an   interview   at  Aigues- 
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Moitat;  FranciJi  repaired  thither  on  the  14th  of  July,  ir>38,  and 
went,  the  very  name  clay,  in  a  soudl  gmlley,  to  pay  a  vi&it  to  thu 
emperor,  who  stepped  eagerly  forward,  and  held  out  a  liand 
to  him  to  help  him  on  to  the  other  veiMel.  Next  day,  the  loth 
of  July,  Charleti  V.,  embarking  on  board  one  of  the  king'« 
frigat«a,  went  and  returned  the  vi»it  at  Aigues-MorteH,  where 
Krancia,  with  hia  whole  court,  wan  awaiting  him  ;  after  diM*m- 
barkation  at  the  i>ort  they  enibracetl ;  and  (^ueen  Eleanor,  glad 
to  tee  them  together,  **  embraceti  them  Uith,**  naya  an  eye- 
witneia,  *•*  round  the  waiat.'*  They  enteral  the  town  amidat 
the  roar  of  artillery  and  the  chciTs  of  thu  multitude,  .shouting, 
**  Hurrah  !  fur  tiiu  «Mn|K*ror  and  the  king  !  "  'Hie  dauphin, 
Henry,  and  hia  brother  Cliarleti,  Duke  of  Orleans,  arriving  boot 
and  spur  from  Provence,  came  up  at  thia  niunicnt,  shouting 
likewise,  *' Hurrah  !  for  thu  em{>en>r  and  tho  king!"  CliarlcM 
V.  •*  dropped  on  hia  kneti*,'*  i%aya  the  narrator,  and  frabniced 
the  two  young  princeji  aflfectionatrly.  They  all  re|>air(Hl  t4»geth- 
er  to  tho  houae  pre}>ared  for  their  reception,  and,  after  dinner, 
the  emperor,  being  tired,  lay  down  to  rent  on  a  couch.  Queen 
Eleanor,  before  long,  went  and  tap|»ed  at  hia  dtnir,  and  iient 
word  to  the  king  that  the  eni)>eror  waa  awake.  Fnuitia,  with 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  and  the  Conatablc  de  Montmorency, 
soon  arrived.  On  entering  the  chamtier,  he  found  the  emperor 
atill  lying  down  and  chatting  with  hia  Mater  the  queen,  who 
waa  Mated  beaide  him  on  a  chair.  At  »ight  of  the  king  Charlea 
V.  sprang  from  the  couch  and  went  towania  him  without  any 
ahoea  oa.  ^  Well,  brother,**  «aid  the  king,  ''  how  do  you  feel  ? 
Have  you  rented  well?**  »*  Yea,**  said  Charles;  "I  had  made 
such  cheer  that  I  waa  oUiged  to  sleep  it  off.**  ^*  I  wi»h  you,** 
aaid  Francis, ''  to  have  the  same  power  in  France  as  you  have 
in  Flanders  and  in  Spain ;  **  whereupon  he  gave  him,  aa  a  mark 
of  affection,  a  diamond  valued  at  thirty  thousand  crowna,  and 
having  on  the  ring  in  which  it  was  set  tiiis  inscription :  ^*  A 
token  and  proof  of  affection**  (^DiUctionU  UaiiM  €t  exemplum), 
Charles  put  the  ring  on  his  finger ;  and,  taking  from  his  neck 
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the  collar  of  the  order  (the  Golden  Fleece)  he  was  wearing, 
he  put  it  upon  the  king's  neck.  Francis  did  the  converse  with 
his  own  collar.  Only  seven  of  the  attendants  remained  in  the 
emperor's  chamber ;  and  there  the  two  sovereigns  conversed  for 
an  hour,  after  which  the}^  moved  to  the  hall,  where  a  splendid 
supper  awaited  them.  After  supper  the  queen  went  in  person 
to  see  if  the  emperor's  room  was  ready ;  she  came  back  to  tell 
him  when  it  was,  and  Charles  V.  retired.  Next  morning,  July 
16,  Francis  went  to  see  him  again  in  his  room ;  they  heard 
mass  together  ;  Charles  re-embarked  the  same  day  for  Spain  ; 
Francis  I.  went  and  slept,  on  the  17th,  at  Nimes ;  and  thus 
ended  this  friendly  meeting,  which  left,  if  not  the  principal 
actors,  at  any  rate  the  people  all  around,  brimful  of  satisfaction, 
and  feeling  sure  that  the  truce  concluded  in  the  previous  month 
would  really  at  last  be  peace.  The  people  are  easily  deceived  ; 
and  whenever  they  are  pleased  with  appearances  they  readily 
take  them  for  realities. 

An  unexpected  event  occurred  to  give  this  friendly  meeting 
at  Aigues-Mortes  a  value  which  otherwise  it  would  probably 
never  have  attained.  A  year  afterwards,  in  August,  1539,  a 
violent  insurrection  burst  out  at  Ghent.  The  fair  deputy  of 
the  Low  Countries  had  obtained  from  the  estates  of  Flanders 
a  gratuitous  grant  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins  for  the 
assistance  of  her  brother  the  emperor,  whom  his  unfortunate 
expedition  in  Provence  had  i:educed  to  great  straits  for  want 
of  money ;  and  the  city  of  Ghent  had  been  taxed,  for  its  share, 
to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  thousand  florins.  The  Ghentese 
pleaded  their  privilege  of  not  being  liable  to  be  taxed  without 
their  own  consent.  To  their  plea  Charles  V.  responded  by 
citing  the  vote  of  the  estates  of  Flanders  and  giving  orders 
to  have  it  obeyed.  The  Ghentese  drove  out  the  officers  of  the 
emperor,  entered  upon  open  rebellion,  incited  the  other  cities 
of  Flanders,  Ypres  and  Bruges  amongst  the  rest,  to  join  them, 
and,  taking  even  more  decisive  action,  sent  a  deputation  to 
Francis  I.,  as  their  own  lord's  suzerain,  demanding  his  support. 
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ADd  offeriug  to  miike  him  master  of  the  Low  Countries  if  he 
would  be  pleMed  to  give  them  effectual  aaaistHDce.  The  temp- 
tation was  great ;  but  whether  it  were  from  prudence  or  frum 
feudal  loyalty,  or  in  oonaequence  of  the  meeting  at  Aigues- 
Mortaa,  and  of  the  prutti>ectii  net  before  him  by  Charles  of  an 
arrangement  touching  Milanetti,  Francis  rejected  the  offer  of  the 
Ghenteae,  and  informed  Ctmrles  V.  uf  it.  The  emi>eror  deter- 
mined reaolutely  u|Kin  the  course  of  going  in  |>erson  and  putting 
down  the  Ghentcse  ;  but  how  to  get  to  (thent  ?  The  sea  was 
not  safe ;  the  rebels  had  nioilc  (lu*niM*lves  masters  of  all  the 
porta  on  their  coastii:  the  {uuiMage  by  way  uf  (lermany  was  very 
alow  work,  and  might  bo  difficult  bv  reason  of  ill-will  un  the 
part  of  tiie  Pruteat4Uit  states  which  would  have  to  l>e  traversed. 
France  was  the  only  direct  and  quick  route.  Charles  V.  sent 
to  ask  Francis  I.  fur  a  passage,  whiUt  tluinking  him  fur  tiie 
loyalty  with  which  he  liad  rejectiHl  the  offers  of  the  (flientese, 
and  repeating  to  him  tiie  fair  winU  tliat  had  been  used  as  to 
Milane«a.  Francis  aimounced  to  his  council  his  intention  of 
granting  the  emperor's  request.  Some  of  his  councillors  preiisetl 
him  to  annex  some  conditions,  such,  at  the  least,  as  a  formal  and 
written  engagement  instead  of  the  vague  and  verbal  promise* 
at  Aigue«-Mortes.  '*  No,**  said  the  king,  with  the  impulsiveness 
of  his  nature,  **  when  you  do  a  generous  thing,  yuu  must  do  it 
completely  and  boldly.*'  On  leaving  the  council  he  met  his 
oourt-fool  Triboulet,  whom  he  found  writing  in  his  tablets, 
called  FooU*  Diary^  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  ••  A  bigger  fool 
than  I,**  said  he,  **  if  he  comes  |)asaing  through  France.** 
'*  What  wilt  tliou  say,  if  I  let  him  iiaas?**  said  the  king.  '*! 
will  rub  out  his  name  and  put  yours  in  its  place.*'  Francis  L 
was  not  content  with  letting  Charles  V.  pass  ;  he  sent  his  two 
sons,  the  dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  Car  as  Bayonne 
to  meet  him,  went  in  person  to  receive  him  at  ChAtellerault,  and 
gave  him  entertainments  at  Amboise,  at  Blois,  at  Chambord,  at 
Orleans,  and  Fontainebleau,  and  lastly  at  Paris,  which  they  en- 
tared  together  on  the  1st  of  January,  1540.    Orders  had  be«o 
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sent  everywhere  to  receive  him  ''  as  kings  of  France  are  re- 
ceived on  their  joyous  accession."  *'  The  king  gave  his  guest,'* 
says  Du  Bellay,  "all  the  pleasures  that  can  be  invented,  as 
royal  hunts,  tourneys,  skirmishes,  fights  a-foot  and  a-horseback, 
and  in  all  other  sorts  of  pastimes."  Some  petty  incidents,  of  a 
less  reassuring  kind,  were  intermingled  with  these  entertain- 
ments. One  day  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  young  prince  full  of 
reckless  gayety,  jumped  suddenly  on  to  the  crupper  of  the 
emperor's  horse,  and  threw  his  arms  round  Charles,  shouting, 
*'  Your  Imperial  Majesty  is  my  prisoner."  Charles  set  off  at 
a  gallop,  without  turning  his  head.  Another  day  the  king's 
favorite,  the  Duchess  of  Etampes,  was  present  with  the  two 
monarchs.  "  Brother,"  said  Francis,  '•'•  you  see  yonder  a  fair 
dame  who  is  of  opinion  that  I  should  not  let  you  out  of  Paris 
without  your  having  revoked  the  treaty  of  Madrid."  "  Ah  ! 
well,"  said  Charles,  '•'•  if  the  opinion  is  a  good  one,  it  must  be 
followed."  Such  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  honorable 
to  both  sovereigns.  Charles  V.,  impressed  with  the  wealth  and 
cheerful  industry  that  met  his  eye,  said,  according  to  Bran- 
tome,  "  There  is  not  in  the  world  any  greatness  such  as  that 
of  a  King  of  France."  After  having  passed  a  week  at  Paris 
he  started  for  the  Low  Countries,  halted  at  Chantilly,  at  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency's,  who,  as  well  as  the  king's  two 
sons,  the  dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was  in  attendance 
upon  him,  and  did  not  separate  from  his  escort  of  French  roy- 
alty until  he  arrived  at  Valenciennes,  the  first  town  in  his 
Flemish  dominions.  According  to  some  historians  there  had 
been  at  Chantilly,  amongst  the  two  young  princes  and  their 
servants,  some  idea  of  seizing  the  emperor  and  detaining  him 
until  he  had  consented  to  the  concessions  demanded  of  him ; 
others  merely  say  that  the  constable,  before  leaving  him,  was 
very  urgent  with  him  that  he  should  enter  into  some  posi- 
tive engagement  as  to  Milaness.  "  No,"  said  Charles,  "  I  must 
not  bind  myself  any  more  than  I  have  done  by  my  words  as 
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lun^   M  I  am    in  your  power ;   when  I  bava  cbaatUed  my  re- 
bellious ttubjeoU  I  will  content  your  king.** 

He  did  cbuitiM,  teverelj,  bis  Flemi»b  subjects^  but  he  did 
not  content  the  King  of  France.  Francis  I.  was  not  willing 
to  positively  renounce  his  Italian  conquests,  and  Charles  V. 
was  not  willing  to  really  give  them  up  to  biro.  Milaness  was 
^till,  in  Italy,  the  princi|»al  object  of  their  mutiuU  ambition. 
Navarre,  in  the  south-east  of  France,  and  the  Low  Countries 
III  the  north,  gave  occasion  for  incessantly  renewed  dij«putes 
between  them.  The  two  sovereigns  sought  fur  combinations 
which  would  allow  them  to  make,  one  to  the  other,  the  dcAireil 
ooDceasions,  whilst  still  preserving  pretexts  for  and  chances  of 
recovering  Uiem.  Divers  projects  of  marriage  between  their 
children  or  near  relatives  were  ailvancetl  with  thai  object,  but 
nothing  came  of  them  ;  and,  after  two  years  and  a  half  of  aU>r- 
tive  negotiations,  another  great  war,  the  fourth,  bmke  out  l>e- 
tween  Francis  I.  and  (*harli^  V.,  for  the  same  causes  and  with 
the  same  by-ends  as  ever.  It  lastinl  two  years,  fnmi  l*'»4l!  to 
1V44,  with  alternations  of  siiccevs  ami  reverse  on  either  Mde,  and 
>«*veral  diplomatic  attempts  to  embroil  in  it  the  diflferent  Euro- 
|iean  powers.  Francis  I.  concludi*il  an  alliance  in  154^  with 
Sultan  Soliman  II.,  and,  in  oonc^ert  with  French  vesseU,  the 
vessels  of  the  pirate  Barbantssa  cruised  about  ami  maile  attacks 
upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  outcry  was  raiseil 
against  such  a  scandal  as  tliis.  '*Sir  Ambassa<lor,  *  said  Francis 
I.  to  Marino  Giustintano,  andjassador  from  Venice,  ^*  I  cannot 
deny  that  I  eagerly  desire  to  see  the  Turk  very  powerful  and 
ready  for  war ;  not  on  his  own  account,  for  he  is  an  infidel 
and  all  we  are  Christians,  but  in  order  to  cripple  the  power  of 
the  emperor,  to  force  him  into  great  expense,  and  to  give  all 
•  »ther  govemmenta  security  against  so  great  an  enemy.**  **  As 
for  me,**  aaya  the  coDtemporary  Montluc  in  his  MSmoirtB^  '*  if 
I  could  summon  all  the  spirits  of  bell  to  break  the  head  of 
my  enemy  who  woidd  fain  break  mine,  I  would  do  it  with 
all  my  heart*  God  forgive  me ! ! !  **     Oo  the  other  hand,  on 
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the  11th  of  February,  1543,  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.,  King 
of  England,  concluded  an  alliance  against  Francis  I.  and  the 
Turks.  The  unsuccess  which  had  attended  the  grand  expedi- 
tion conducted  by  Charles  V.  personally  in  1541,  with  the  view 
of  attacking  Barbarossa  and  the  Mussulmans  in  Algiers  itself, 
had  opened  his  eyes  to  all  the  difficulty  of  such  enterprises,  and 
he  wished  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  a  great  maritime  power 
before  engaging  therein  afresh.  He  at  the  same  time  convoked 
a  German  diet  at  Spires  in  order  to  make  a  strong  demonstration 
against  the  alliance  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Turks,  and  to 
claim  the  support  of  Germany  in  the  name  of  Christendom. 
Ambassadors  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the  King  of  Denmark 
appeared  in  support  of  the  propositions  and  demands  of  Charles 
V.  The  diet  did  not  separate  until  it  had  voted  twenty-four 
thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse  to  be  employed  against 
France,  and  had  forbidden  Germans,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
take  service  with  Francis  I.  In  1544  the  war  thus  became 
almost  European,  and  in  the  early  days  of  April  two  armies 
were  concentrated  in  Piedmont,  near  the  little  town  of  Ceresole, 
the  Spanish  twenty  thousand  strong  and  the  French  nineteen 
thousand;  the  former  under  the  orders  of  the  Marquis  del 
Guasto,  the  latter  under  those  of  the  Count  d'Enghien ;  both 
read}'-  to  deliver  a  battle  which  was,  according  to  one  side,  to 
preserve  Europe  from  the  despotic  sway  of  a  single  master,  and, 
according  to  the  other,  to  protect  Europe  against  a  fresh  invasion 
of  Mussulmans. 

Francis  of  Bourbon,  Count  d'Enghien,  had  received  from  the 
king  a  prohibition  to  give  battle.  He  was  believed  to  be  weaker 
than  the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  who  showed  eagerness  to  deliver 
it.  Convinced  that  such  a  position  was  as  demoralizing  as  it  was 
disagreeable  for  him,  the  young  Count  d'Enghien  sent  a  valiant 
and  intelligent  gentleman,  Blaise  de  Montluc,  who  had  already 
had  experience  in  the  great  wars  of  the  reign,  to  carry  his 
representations  to  the  king.  Francis  I.  summoned  the  messen- 
ger to  a  meeting  of  the  council,  at  which  the  dauphin,  Henry, 
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stood  behind  hU  father**  chair.  **  Montluc^**  said  the  king,  ''  I 
wixh  you  to  return  and  report  my  deliberation  and  tlie  opinion 

•  »f  my  council  to  M.  d'Enghien,  and  to  listen   here  to  the  diffi- 

•  ulty  tluit  Atandii  in  the  way  of  our  l>eing  able  to  grant  him  leave 
to  give  battle,  as  he  demnndA."  The  Count  de  St.  Pol  ft|>oke 
.ind  set  forth  the  rt*as()nH  the  king  had  for  not  deniring  l>attle ; 
Mid  the  end  of  them  all  wa^  that  there  wan  a  cliaiiee  of  losing* 
which  would  lie  a  matter  for  ri»gret  Iwvond  all  com|»ariAon  with 
the  advantage  to  be  gaiiieti  from  winning.  '*  I  #tami>e<l  with 
impatience  to  upeak/*  «iy»  .Montluc,  *'and  would  have  broken 
in;  but  M.  do  St.  Pol   made  nw   a   i*i«^n  with   bin   hand*  Miyi ng, 

•  Quiet !  quiet ! '  which  nuule  me  hold  my  tongue,  and  I  miw 
that  the  king  set  on  a-hiughing.  Then  he  told  mo  that  he  wiiihe<l 
me  to  say  freely  what  I  thought  aUmt  it.  »  I  coll^idr^  myiielf 
most  happy,  Mr/  said  I,  '  f<ir  when  you  wen*  dauphin,  and  U'fore 
you  were  calle<l  to  thi^  great  rharge  whirh  (mmI  hath  given  you, 
you  tried  the  fortune  of  war  as  much  an  any  king  tliat  ever  hath 
Iwen  in  France,  without  K|»aring  your  own  |K*r»on  any  mure  than 
the  meanest  gentleman.  Wrll.  a  mildier-king  ii»  the  only  one  I 
<*an  address.*  The  dauphin,  wImi  wom  facing  me,"  continue<i 
Montluc,  **  made  me  a  sign  with  his  head,  which  cause<i  me  to 
think  that  he  wishe<l  me  to  sp4>ak  Uddly.  Then  naid  I,  *  .^ir,  I 
count  that  there  will  Ik*  forty-five  hundri*<l  or  forty-«iix  hundred 
of  us  Gascons,  all  tohl :  and  all  of  \ii^  aiptaiiui  and  soldiers,  will 
^'ive  you  our  names  and  the  places  whence  we  come,  and  will 
>tako  our  hcacU  tlmt  we  will  6ght  on  the  day  of  liattle,  if  it 
should  please  you  to  grant  it.  It  is  a  matter  that  we  have  )>een 
■i waiting  and  desiring  this  long  while,  without  much  taking  of 

-  ounscl ;  be  assure<l,  sir,  there  are  not  more  resolute  soldiers 
than  yonder.  There  are«  betidea,  thirteen  comiuinies  of  Swiss, 
who  will  give  jon  the  same  pledge  m  we  who  are  your  subjects; 
.ind  we  will  hand  in  to  you  the  nam^  of  them  all  for  to  be  sent 
to  their  cantons  in  order  tluit,  if  there  be  any  who  shall  not  do 
his  duty,  he  may  die.  You  hare  thus  nine  thousand  men  and 
more  of  whom  you  may  be  certain  that  they  will  fight  to  the 
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last  gasp  of  their  lives.  As  for  the  Italians  and  Provencals,  I 
will  not  answer  to  you  for  them  ;  but  perhaps  they  will  all  do 
as  well  as  we,  when  they  see  us  getting  to  work  ; '  and  then  I 
raised  my  arm  up,  as  if  to  strike,  whereat  the  king  smiled. 
*  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  have  heard  from  wise  captains  that  it  is  not  the 
great  number  that  wins,  but  the  stout  heart ;  on  a  day  of  battle, 
a  moiety  doth  not  fight  at  all.  We  desire  no  more  ;  leave  it  to 
us.'  The  king,  who  had  very  favorably  listened  to  me,  and  who 
took  pleasure  in  seeing  my  impatience,  turned  his  eyes  towards 
M.  de  St.  Pol,  who  said,  '  Sir,  would  you  change  your  opinion  at 
the  words  of  this  madcap,  who  has  no  thought  for  the  calamity 
it  would  be  if  we  were  to  lose  the  battle  ?  It  is  a  matter  too 
important  to  be  left  for  settlement  to  the  brains  of  a  young 
Gascon.'  I  answered  him,  '  Sir,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am  no 
braggart,  nor  so  hare-brained  as  you  consider  me.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  not  to  go  and  attack  the  enemy  in  a  stronghold,  as  we 
did  at  La  Bicocca  ;  but  M.  d'Enghien  has  too  many  good  and 
veteran  captains  about  him  to  commit  such  an  error.  The  only 
question  will  be  to  find  means  of  coming  at  them  in  open 
country,  where  there  is  neither  hedge  nor  ditch  to  keep  us  from 
setting  to  work  ;  and  then,  sir,  you  shall  hear  talk  of  the  most 
furious  fights  that  ever  were.  I  do  entreat  you  most  humbly, 
sir,  to  admit  no  thought  of  anything  but  a  victory.'  The 
dauphin,"  continues  Montluc,  "  went  on  more  and  more  smiling, 
and  making  signs  to  me,  which  gave  me  still  greater  boldness  in 
speaking.  All  the  rest  spoke  and  said  that  the  king  must  not 
place  any  reliance  upon  my  words.  Admiral  d'Annebaut  said 
not  a  syllable,  but  smiled  ;  I  suppose  he  had  seen  the  signs  the 
dauphin  was  making  to  me.  M.  de  St.  Pol  turns  to  speak  to  the 
king,  and  says,  '  How,  sir  !  You  seem  disposed  to  change  your 
opinion,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  this  rabid  madman ! '  To 
whom  the  king  replied,  '  On  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  cousin, 
he  has  given  me  such  great  and  clear  reasons,  and  has  represent- 
ed to  me  so  well  the  good  courage  of  my  men,  that  I  know  not 
what  to  do.'     'I  see  quite  well,'  said  the  Lord  of  St.  Pol,  *  that 
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vou  have  already  tiimcil  round.*  Whemipon  the  kinj;,  addi 
iog  the  admiral,  aftked  him  what  ho  thought  about  it.  *  Sir.* 
•aawered  the  admiral,  *  you  havo  a  great  mind  to  give  them 
leave  to  fight  I  will  not  be  nurety  to  you,  if  they  fight,  for 
gain  or  Iomi,  itinee  God  alone  can  know  about  that ;  but  I  will 
certainly  pledge  you  my  life  and  my  honor  that  all  they  whom 
he  haii  nientione<l  to  you  will  fi^lit.  ntid  like  go<Kl  men  and  true, 
for  I  know  what  they  are  worth  from  having  commanch^tl  them. 
Only  do  one  thing;  we  know  well  that  you  are  half  brought 
round  ami  inclincnl  rather  to  fighting  thnn  the  contrary  ;  mnke, 
then,  your  prayer  to  (iixl,  nnd  cntrt>at  Him  to  U»  plcmied  thi* 
once  to  aid  you  and  couum*!  you  an  to  what  you  ought  to  do.* 

**  Then  the  king  lifte«l  bin  vycn  towards  heaven,  nnd,  clamping 
bin  liandM  tind  thmwing  Win  cap  ufxin  the  tal>le,  Miid,  *  O  (tod,  I 
entreat  Thee  that  it  may  pl«>aj4e  Thcc  to  this  <luy  give  me  counsel 
aa  to  what  I  ought  to  do  fnr  the  prencrvation  of  my  kingdom. 
and  that  all  may  l>e  to  Thy  hon«»r  and  glor>  !  *  Whcreui>on  the 
adminil  »j»ke«l  him,  *  Sir,  what  opinion  occur*  to  you  now  '*  * 
The  king,  after  fmuhing  n  little,  turne<l  tnwtirdx  me,  naying,  with 
a  Hort  of  lihout,  '  Let  them  light  !  let  them  fight  !  *  »  Well,  then, 
there  iti  no  more  to  be  aaid,*  replie<l  the  admiral  ;  *  if  you  loiie, 
you  alone  will  be  the  caui»e  of  the  Iokii  ;  and,  if  you  win,  in  like 
manner  ;  and  you,  all  alone,  will  have  the  ?atiftfaction  of  it,  you 
alone  having  given  the  leave.*  Then  the  king  and  every  one 
rose  up,  and,  aa  for  me,  I  tingletl  with  joy.  Ilin  Majenty  liegan 
talking  with  the  axlmiral  almut  my  dexpatch  and  aUiut  giving 
ordem  for  the  jwy  which  wan  in  arreara.  Ami  M.  de  St.  Pol 
•oooated  me,  raying  with  a  laugh,  *  Rabid  madman,  thou  wilt  be 
fltute  of  the  greatest  weal  that  could  happen  to  the  king,  or  of 
Um  greatMt  woe.*  ** 

Montluc*a  boldneaa  and  Francia  I.*8  confidence  in  yielding  to 
it  were  not  unrewarded.  The  battle  was  delivered  at  Ccresolc 
on  the  14th  of  April,  1644  ;  it  was  bravely  disputed  and  for 
■OHM  time  indeeisive^  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  anxious  Count 
.d^Bnghien,  who  waa  for  a  while  in  an  awkward  predicament ; 
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but  the  ardor  of  the  (jrascons  and  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss 
prevailed,  and  the  French  army  was  victorious.  Montluc  was 
eagerly  desirous  of  being  commissioned  to  go  and  carry  to  the 
king  the  news  of  the  victory  which  he  had  predicted  and  to 
which  he  had  contributed ;  but  another  messenger  had  the 
preference ;  and  he  does  not,  in  his  Memoires,  conceal  his  pro- 
found discontent ;  but  he  was  of  those  whom  their  discontent 
does  not  dishearten,  and  he  continued  serving  his  king  and  his 
country  with  such  rigorous  and  stubborn  zeal  as  was  destined 
hereafter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  to  make  him  Marshal  of 
France  at  last.  He  had  to  suffer  a  disappointment  more  serious 
than  that  which  was  personal  to  himself ;  the  victory  of  Ceresole 
had  not  the  results  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  war 
continued  ;  Charles  V.  transferred  his  principal  efforts  therein  to 
the  north,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Low  Countries  and  France, 
having  concluded  an  alliance  with  Henry  VIII.  for  acting  in 
concert  and  on  the  offensive.  Champagne  and  Picardy  were 
simultaneously  invaded  by  the  Germans  and  the  English ; 
Henry  VIII.  took  Boulogne ;  Charles  V.  advanced  as  far  as 
Chateau-Thierry  and  threatened  Paris.  Great  was  the  con- 
sternation there  ;  F^rancis  I.  hurried  up  from  Fontainebleau  and 
rode  about  the  streets,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
everywhere  saying,  "  If  I  cannot  keep  jou  from  fear,  I  will  keep 
you  from  harm."  "My  God,"  he  had  exclaimed,  as  he  started 
from  Fontainebleau,  "  how  dear  Thou  sellest  me  my  kingdom  !  " 
The  people  recovered  courage  and  confidence  ;  they  rose  in  a 
body  ;  forty  thousand  armed  militiamen  defiled,  it  is  said,  before 
the  king.  The  army  arrived  by  forced  marches,  and  took  post 
between  Paris  and  Chateau-TJiierry.  Charles  V.  was  not  rash ; 
he  fell  back  to  Crespy-in  Laonness,  some  few  leagues  from  his 
Low  Countries.  Negotiations  were  opened ;  and  Francis  I., 
fearing  least  Henry  VIII. ,  being  master  of  Boulogne,  should 
come  and  join  Charles  V.,  ordered  his  negotiator.  Admiral 
d'Annebaut,  to  accept  the  emperor's  offers,  "  for  fear  lest  he 
should  rise  higher  in  his  demands  when  he  knew  that  Boulogne 
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WM  in  the  haniU  of  the  King  of  England.**  Tho  demands  were 
bard,  but  a  little  leM  so  than  thotte  made  in  l.VIO ;  Charles  V. 
yielded  on  Honie  special  |)ointii,  lieing  posteaaed  l)eyon<l  every- 
thing with  the  desire  of  »ccuring  Francia  I.*s  co-operation  in  the 
two  great  contests  he  was  maintaining,  againHt  tho  TurlcA  in 
eastern  KurojHj  and  agaiiiht  the  l'r<>te^t;lnt.H  in  (Jennany.  Fran- 
cis I.  concetle<l  everything  in  re?4|»ec  t  of  the  HuroiH-un  i»olicy  in 
order  to  retain  his  righti*  over  MilunetM  and  to  recover  the 
French  towns  on  the  Sonune.  Peace  was  hi^ned  at  Creupy  on 
the  iHih  of  SeptemU'r,  l.*>44  ;  nnd  it  wiu*  ron^dered  w»  ImuI  un 
one  that  the  dauphin  thought  hiniM-lf  IkmiiuI  to  pn>tcHt,  first  of 
all  secretly  l>efore  notaries  and  afterward.H  at  Fontainehleau,  on 
the  1-th  of  DcceniU'r,  in  the  pri*sence  j>f  three  prinrcs  of  the 
royal  house.  Thin  feeling  won  s«»  general  tli.«t  Mveral  great 
bo<lii»s,  amongHt  others  the  I'arliament  uf  TouIoum*  (on  the  «2d 
of  January,  l.*>4*>).  fi»llowe*l  tlie  tlauphin'n  example. 

Francis  I.  was  ill.  saildene<l,  dUcoumged,  and  still  he  thought 
of  nothing  hut  preparing  for  u  fifth  great  campaign  against 
Cliarles  V.  Since  hU  glorious  victory  at  Mdcgnano  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  fortune  hm\  almo<(t  invariahly  forKiken 
his  policy  and  all  his  enterprines,  whether  of  war  or  of  diplo- 
macy ;  but,  falling  at  one  time  a  victim  to  the  defects  of  his 
mind  and  character,  and  U^ing  at  another  hurrieil  away  by  his 
better  qualities  and  his  |>eople's  «ym|tathy,  he  took  no  serious 
note  of  the  true  causes  or  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his 
rereraea,  and  realized  nothing  but  their  outward  and  visible 
signs,  whilst  still  persisting*  in  the  same  ho|>eful  illusions  and 
tlie  same  ways  of  government.  Happily  for  the  lustre  of  his 
reign  and  the  honor  of  his  name,  he  had  desires  and  tastes 
independent  of  the  vain  and  reckleas  policy  practised  by  him 
with  such  alternations  of  rashness  and  feebleness  as  were  more 
injurious  to  the  tuooeaa  of  his  designs  than  to  his  personal 
renown,  which  was  ooQstantly  recovering  itself  through  the 
briUianoy    of   hia    courage^    the    generous    though    superficial 
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instincts  of  his  soul,  and  the  charm  of  a  mind  animated  by 
a  sincere  though  ill-regulated  sympathy  for  all  the  beautiful 
works  of  mankind  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  for  all 
that  does  honor  and  gives  embellishment  to  the  life  of  human 
beings. 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

FRANHS    I.   AND   THK   RKNAISSANCE. 

RANCIS  I.,  in  hin  life  as  a  kiii^  and  a  soldier,  had  two 
rare  pieces  of  j»oo<l  fortunf:  two  preat  victories*  Me- 
le^nano  and  CVresoIe,  stand  out  at  the  U'^innin^  and  the  end 
of  his  reign  ;  and  in  his  direst  defeat^  at  Pavia,  Ik*  wiis  |>ersonally 
a  hero.  In  all  else,  as  regards  his  government,  his  {Kilicy  was 
neither  an  able  nor  a  successful  one  ;  for  two  ami  thirty  years 
he  was  engag(*d  in  plans  attempts,  wars,  and  negotiations;  ho 
failed  in  all  his  di*Higns ;  he  undertook  innumeralde  cain|>aigiis 
or  exiRHlitions  that  came  to  nothing ;  he  concludetl  forty  treaties 
of  war,  peace,  or  truce,  inoesnantly  cluuiging  aim,  ami  cause,  and 
allies  ;  and,  for  all  this  incoherent  activity,  he  could  not  manage 
to  conipicr  either  the  empire  or  Italy ;  ho  brought  neither 
aggrandizement  nor  peaoe  to  France. 

C)ut»ide  of  the  fiolitical  arena,  in  f|uite  a  different  field  of  ideas 
and  facts,  that  is,  in  the  intellectual  field,  Francis  I.  did  l>etter 
and  succeedeil  hotter.  In  this  region  he  exhibite<l  an  instinct 
and  a  taste  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful ;  he  hod  a  sincere 
love  for  literature,  science,  and  art ;  ho  honored  and  protected, 
and  effectually  too,  their  works  and  their  representatives.  And 
therein  it  is  that  more  than  one  sovereign  and  more  than  one 
age  have  found  their  purest  glory  to  oooiift.  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  Livy  contributed  quite  as  much  as  the  foundation  of  the 
empire  to  shed  lustre  on  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Bovaet, 
Pascal,  and  P^n^lon,  Comeille,  Rooine,  Boileau,  Molidre,  and  La 
Fontaine,  count  for  quite  as  much  as  his  great  warriors  and  his 
able  administimtofs  in  regard  to  the  splendor  of  the  age  of 
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Louis  XIV.  People  are  quite  right  to  set  this  estimate  upon 
the  heroes  of  the  human  mind  and  upon  their  works ;  their  por- 
tion in  the  history  of  mankind  is  certainly  not  the  most  difficult, 
but  it  is  that  which  provides  both  those  who  give  and  those  who 
take  with  the  purest  delights,  and  which  is  the  least  dear  in  re- 
spect of  what  it  costs  the  nation. 

The  reign  of  Francis  I.  occupies  the  first  half  of  the  century 
(the  sixteenth),  which  has  been  called  the  age  of  Renaissance. 
Taken  absolutely,  and  as  implying  a  renaissance,  following  upon 
a  decay  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  the  expression  is  exagger- 
ated, and  goes  beyond  the  truth ;  it  is  not  true  that  the  five 
centuries  which  rolled  by  between  the  establishment  of  the 
Capetians  and  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  (from  987  to  1515), 
were  a  period  of  intellectual  barrenness  and  decay ;  the  middle 
ages,  amidst  the  anarch}^,  violence,  and  calamities  of  their  social 
condition,  had,  in  philosophy,  literature,  and  art,  works  of  their 
own  and  a  glory  of  their  own,  which  lacked  not  originality,  or 
brilliancy,  or  influence  over  subsequent  ages.  There  is  no  idea 
of  telling  their  history  here  ;  we  only  desire  to  point  out,  with 
some  sort  of  precision,  their  special  character  and  their  intel- 
lectual worth. 

At  such  a  period,  what  one  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  is 
intellectual  ambition  on  a  very  extensive  scale  and  great  variety 
in  the  branches  of  knowledge  and  in  the  scope  of  ideas.  And 
yet  it  is  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  meet  for  the  first 
time  in  Europe  and  in  France  with  the  conception  and  the  exe- 
cution of  a  vast  repertory  of  different  scientific  and  literary 
works  produced  by  the  brain  of  man,  in  fact  with  a  veritable 
Encyclopcedia.  It  was  a  monk,  a  preaching  friar,  a  simple  Do- 
minican reader  (lector  qualiseumque^^  whose  life  was  passed,  as 
he  himself  says,  by  the  side  and  under  the  eye  of  the  superior- 
general  of  his  order,  who  undertook  and  accomplished  this  great 
labor.  Vincent  of  Beauvais,  born  at  Beauvais  between  1184 
and  1194,  who  died  at  his  native  place  in  1264,  an  insatiable 
glutton  for  hooks  (librorum  helluo'),  say  his  contemporaries,  col- 
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leoted  and  edit«d  what  be  called  Bibiiotksea  Mundi^  Spteulum 
WM^U9  {Library  of  (he  WorU^  an  mlarged  Mirror)^  an  immense 
compilation,  the  fir»t  edition  of  which,  publii^hed  at  Stnubuurg 
in  1473,  compriitett  ten  volumeti  folio,  and  would  comprise  fifty 
or  sixty  volumes  octavo.  Tlie  work  contains  three,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  manuscripts,  four  fuirts,  entitled  Spteulum  na- 
tMraU  (^Mirror  of  Xatuntl  .ViVwr*- ),  Sprrulum  kUtoriaU  {^Mirror 
of  llistoricai  *SViViwy),  Sprculum  doctrtnaU  (  Mirr^>r  of  Mftaphy- 
ictd  Scimcr)^  and  Sprmlum  moraU  (^Mirror  of  Moral  Sciemct). 
M.  Daunou,  in  the  n'^titr  he  ha»  ^'ivi-n  to  it  [in  the  xviiith  vol- 
ume of  the  Ilisfoirr  littmtirr  ilr  la  Francr,  U'^un  by  the  lirne- 
durtinta  and  continue<l  by  the  A'^drmir  </«-#  Jnsrnptians  rt  litlUt- 
UUre§  de  Clnttitut^  pp.  44Vt-«ill)J,  di^putoA,  n«it  without  reason, 
the  authenticity  of  this  lout  |Nirt.  Hach  of  thcM*  Sftrcula  con- 
tains a  summary,  extnuti-il  fnim  the  v.iriou.s  wntinpt  which 
have  reference  to  the  subject  of  ii,  and  ih«*  .uithiirs  of  which 
Vincent  of  Heauvais  takett  care  to  name.  .M.  lUunou,  at  the 
end  of  his  learned  noticr^  lias  described  the  nature,  the  merit, 
and  the  interi*st  of  the  work  in  the  following  terms :  **  The 
writings  and  documents  which  we  luive  to  tliank  Vincent  of 
Heauvais  fur  liaving  prt^tiervetl  to  uh  are  nuch  o^h  |>ertain  to  veri- 
table studies,  to  doctrines,  to  traditi«inM,  and  even  to  errors 
which  obtainetl  a  certain  amount  of  credit  or  exercised  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  influence  in  the  course  of  ages.  .  .  .  When- 
ever it  is  desirable  to  know  what  were  in  France,  about  1250, 
the  tendency  and  the  subjects  of  the  most  elevate<l  studies, 
what  sciences  were  cultivated,  what  books,  whether  ancient,  or, 
for  the  time,  nuKlern,  were  or  might  liave  l>een  read,  what  ques- 
tions were  in  agitation,  wliat  doctrines  were  prevalent  in  schools, 
monasteries,  churches,  and  the  world,  it  will  be  to  Vincent  of 
Beauvais,  above  all,  that  reooune*  must  be  had.**  There  is 
nothing  to  be  added  to  this  judicious  estimate  ;  Ihere  is  no  in- 
lention  of  entering  here  into  any  sort  of  detail  about  the  work 
of  Vincent  of  Beauvais  ;  only  it  is  desirable  to  bring  some  light 
to  bear  upon  the  intellectiud  aspirations  and  activity  of  the 
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middle  ages  in  France  previously  to  the  new  impulse  which  was 
to  be  communicated  to  them  by  the  glorious  renaissance  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity.  A  scientific,  historical,  and  philosophical 
encyclopaedia  of  the  thirteenth  century  surely  deserves  to  find  a 
place  in  the  preface  to  the  sixteenth. 

After  the  encyclopaedist  of  the  middle  ages  come,  naturally, 
their  philosophers.  They  were  numerous  ;  and  some  of  them 
have  remained  illustrious.  Several  of  them,  at  the  date  of  their 
lives  and  labors,  have  already  been  met  with  and  remarked 
upon  in  this  history,  such  as  Gerbert  of  Aurillac,  who  became 
Pope  Sylvester  II.,  St.  Anselm,  Abelard,  St.  Bernard,  Robert 
of  Sorbon,  founder  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
To  these  names,  known  to  every  enlightened  man,  might  be 
added  many  others  less  familiar  to  the  public,  but  belonging  to 
men  who  held  a  high  place  in  the  philosophical  contests  of  their 
times,  such  as  John  Scot  Erigena,  Berenger,  Roscelin,  William 
of  Champeaux,  Gilbert  of  La  Por^e,  &c.  Th«  questions  which 
always  have  taken  and  always  will  take  a  passionate  hold  of 
men's  minds  in  respect  of  God,  the  universe,  and  man,  in  re- 
spect of  our  origin,  our  nature,  and  our  destiny,  were  raised  and 
discussed,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  if  not  with 
so  much  brilliancy,  at  any  rate  with  as  much  boldness  and 
earnest  thought,  as  at  any  other  period.  The  middle  ages  had, 
in  France,  their  spiritualists,  their  materialists,  their  pantheists, 
their  rationalists,  their  mystics,  and  their  sceptics,  not  very  clear 
or  refined  in  their  notions,  but  such  as  lacked  neither  profundity 
in  their  general  view  of  the  questions,  nor  ingenious  subtil ty  in 
their  argumentative  process.  We  do  not  care  to  give  in  this 
place  any  exposition  or  estimate  of  their  doctrines ;  we  shall 
simply  point  out  what  there  Was  original  and  characteristic  in 
their  fashion  of  philosophizing,  and  wherein  their  mental  condi- 
tion differed  essentially  from  that  which  was  engendered  and 
propagated,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  resuscitation  of 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquity. 

It  is  the  constant  idea  of  the  philosophers  and  theologians  of 
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that  period  to  affirm  and  to  demoDBtrato  the  agreement  between 
Christian  fuith  and  reason.  They  consider  thera«elvcii  placed 
between  two  flxed  points,  faith  in  the  Christian  truths  incul- 
cated from  the  very  finit  or  formally  revealed  by  God  to  man, 
and  reaaon,  which  is  the  faculty  given  to  man  to  enable  him  to 
recognize  the  truth.  *'  Faith/*  wmte  Ilildeltert,  Archbishop  of 
Tours  in  the  eleventh  century,  **  is  not  contrary  to  reason,  but 
it  is  aliove  reason.  If,  like  the  pliiUMophiTs,  one  willeth  not  to 
believe  anything  but  what  reason  comprehends,  faith,  in  this 
ease,  hath  no  merit.  The  merit  is  in  believing  tlmt  which, 
without  being  contniry  to  reas4»n.  U  uU>ve  it.  .  .  .  Fiiith  is  cer- 
tainty in  res{>ect  of  things  which  fall  nut  tnxler  the  perceptions 
of  the  liody  ;  it  is  l>elow  knowliHlgi*,  for  to  iMrlieve  is  less  than 
to  know  ;  aini  it  is  above  <ipinion,  for  to  believi*  is  more  tlian  to 
imagine.**  **  I  do  not  mrek  to  understand  in  onlcr  to  liclieve,** 
■ays  St.  Anselm  ;  **  I  believe  in  order  to  understand.  .  .  .  Au- 
thority rci|uircs  faith  in  onler  to  pre|>are  man  for  reason.**  Uut 
**  authority,**  said  St,  Columban,  in  the  sixth  century,  **  pro- 
ceeds from  right  reason,  not  at  all  reason  from  authority. 
Every  authority  whereof  the  decrees  arc  not  approved  of  by 
right  reason  api>etirs  mighty  weak.**  .Minds  fw>  liberal  in  the 
face  of  authority,  and  at  the  same  time  attached  to  revealed  and 
traditional  faith,  could  not  but  l»e  Mometimes  painfully  per- 
plexed. »♦  My  woundtnl  spirit,**  said  Adam  of  the  Pr^montr^ 
order  (^U  pr^tmanir/),  in  the  twelfth  century,  **  calls  to  her  aid 
that  which  is  the  source  of  all  grace  and  all  life.  But  where  is  it? 
What  ia  it?  In  her  trouble  the  spirit  hath  love  abiding;  but 
she  knows  no  longer  what  it  b  she  loves,  what  she  ought  to  love. 
She  addresseth  heraelf  to  the  stones  and  to  the  rocks,  and  saith 
to  them,  '  What  are  je  ?  *  And  the  atonea  and  the  rocks  make 
answer,  *  We  are  creaturM  of  the  same  even  as  thou  art.*  To 
the  like  question  the  son,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  make  the  like 
answer.  The  spirit  doth  interrogate  the  sand  of  the  sea,  the 
dust  of  the  earth,  the  drops  of  rain,  the  days  of  the  yean,  the 
bourt  of  the  daya,  the  moments  of  the  hours,  the  turf  of  the 
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fields,  the  branches  of  the  trees,  the  leaves  of  the  branches,  the 
scales  of  fish,  the  wings  of  birds,  the  utterances  of  men,  the 
voices  of  animals,  the  movements  of  bodies,  the  thoughts  of 
minds  ;  and  these  things  declare,  all  with  one  consent,  unto  the 
spirit,  '  We  are  not  that  which  thou  demandest ;  search  up 
above  us,  and  thou  wilt  find  our  Creator  ! '  "  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, Remigius  the  theologian  had  gone  still  farther :  "  I  have 
resolved,"  said  he,  '^  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  my  God  ; 
for  it  doth  not  suffice  me  to  believe  in  Him  ;  I  wish  further  to 
see  somewhat  of  Him.  I  feel  that  there  is  somewhat  beyond 
my  spirit.  If  my  spirit  should  abide  within  herself  without 
rising  above  herself,  she  would  see  only  herself;  it  must  be 
above  herself  that  my  spirit  will  reach  God." 

God,  creator,  lawgiver,  and  preserver  of  the  universe  and 
of  man,  everywhere  and  always  present  and  potent,  in  perma- 
nent connection,  nay,  communication,  with  man,  at  one  time  by 
natural  and  at  another  by  supernatural  means,  at  one  time  by 
the  channel  of  authority  and  at  another  by  that  of  free-agency, 
this  is  the  point  of  departure,  this  the  fixed  idea  of  the  phi- 
losopho -theologians  of  the  middle  ages.  There  are  great  gaps, 
great  diversities,  and  great  inconsistencies  iii  their  doctrines ; 
they  frequently  made  unfair  use  of  the  subtile  dialectics  called 
scholastics  (la  scolastique)^  and  they  frequently  assigned  too 
much  to  the  master^ s  authority  (VautoritS  du  maitre)  ;  but  Chris- 
tian faith,  more  or  less  properly  understood  and  explained,  and 
adhesion  to  the  facts,  to  the  religious  and  moral  precepts,  and 
to  the  primitive  and  essential  testimonies  of  Christianity,  are 
always  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  their  systems  and  their  dis- 
putes. Whether  they  be  pantheists  even  or  sceptics,  it  is  in  an 
atmosphere  of  Christianity  that  they  live  and  that  their  thoughts 
are  developed. 

A  breath  from  the  grand  old  pagan  life  of  Greece  and  Rome 
heaved  forth  again  and  spread,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  throughout  this  Christian  atmosphere  of  the  middle 
ages.     Greek  and  Roman  antiquity,  with  its  ideas  and  its  works, 
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had  never  l)ecn  completely  foi^tten  therein.  ArUtotle  and 
IMato,  Seneca,  Kpictetms  IU)etilI}^  and  other  ancientM  hud  taken 
their  pUce  amon^t  the  Ktudii^ii  and  pliilosophical  notionn  of  that 
|>criod  ;  but  thiir  influence  had  been  limited  to  prufesiuonal 
acholarv,  and  liad  remained  without  any  »cx:ial  influence.  In 
spite  of  tho  statelinemi  of  iix  ceremonicn  and  the  charm  of  ita 
traditionH,  |>aganiHm  ha<l  n«'Ver  U'en,  in  plain  truth,  a  relijrion  ; 
faith  and  piety  had  held  hut  a  paltry  place  in  it  ;  inntead  of  a 
God,  the  creator  and  acting  Hoven*i^n  of  the  >vorM»  itn  goda 
were  of  human  invention  and  human  nature  :  their  atl ventures 
and  tho  (tartit  they  playe<l  were  ph-a*»injj  to  the  imagination,  but 
gave  no  Kort  of  hati^faction  to  the  deep  inntinrtH  {intl  higher  aA- 
piratiouH  of  the  noul.  Chrijitianity  in  (tcMl  hovering  ovit,  \vat<*h- 
ing  overhand  dencenditig  to  earth;  paganism  in  earth,  it.n  children 
and  the  iitorieii  of  their  hven  trun^iHirtcHl,  with  their  vicen  rather 
than  their  virtuen,  to  heaven.  Olympuii  wait  {MMtplctl  with  noth- 
ing but  i>enM>nagetf  U'longing  to  |M>pular  tradition,  mythology, 
or  allegory  ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century-  thin  mythology  waa  in 
full  countc  of  decay  ;  all  that  it  might  have  ccminmnded  of  cre- 
dence or  influence  hail  vanijdie<l  ;  there  remaine<l  of  it  nothing 
but  barren  memoric*a  or  a  contemptuoun  iucreilulity.  SfM^aking 
from  the  religioua  point  of  view,  the  Henaiivivance  won  but  a 
resurrection  of  pagmniam  dying  out  before  the  pn^ttence  of  tho 
Chrintian  world,  which  waa  troubled  and  |>erplexe<l,  but  full  of 
life  and  futurity. 

The  religious  question  thus  set  on  one  side,  tlie  Renaissance 
was  a  great  and  happy  thing,  which  restored  to  light  and  honor 
the  works  and  glories  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  communities, 
those  two  communities  which,  in  history  anterior  to  the  six- 
teenth centur}',  had  reached  the  greatest  prosi>erity  and  splendor 
under  a  civil  regimen,  in  the  midst  of  a  more  or  less  stormy  but 
real  and  strong  political  freedom,  and  had  attained  by  the  mere 
derelopment  of  human  thought  and  human  energy  the  highest 
degree  of  civilization  yet  known  in  Europe,  and,  one  would  be 
inclined  to  aay,  in  the  world.    The  memorials  and  monuments 
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of  this  civilization,  which  were  suddenly  removed,  at  the  fall 
of  the  Greek  empire,  to  Italy  first  and  then  from  Italy  to 
France,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  Western  Europe,  im- 
pressed with  just  admiration  people  as  well  as  princes,  and 
inspired  them  with  the  desire  of  marching  forward  in  their 
turn  in  this  attractive  and  glorious  career.  This  kind  of 
progress,  arrived  at  by  the  road  of  imitation,  often  costs  dear 
in  the  interruption  it  causes  to  the  natural  course  of  the  pecu- 
liar and  original  genius  of  nations  ;  but  this  is  the  price  at 
which  the  destinies  of  diverse  communities  get  linked  together 
and  interpenetrate,  and  the  general  progress  of  humanity  is 
accomplished. 

It  was  not  only  in  religious  questions  and  by  their  philosopho- 
theologians  that  the  middle  ages,  before  the  Renaissance,  dis- 
played their  activity  and  fecundity.  In  literature  and  in  art, 
in  history  and  in  poesy,  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture,  they 
had  produced  great  and  beautiful  works,  which  were  quite 
worthy  of  surviving,  and  have,  in  fact,  survived  the  period 
of  their  creation.  Here,  too,  the  Renaissance  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquity  came  in,  and  altered  the  originality  of  the 
earliest  productions  of  the  middle  ages,  and  gave  to  literature 
and  to  art  in  France  a  new  direction.  It  will  be  made  a  point 
here  to  note  with  some  exactness  the  peculiar  and  native  char- 
acter of  French  literature  at  its  origin.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  middle  ages  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  but  the  splendors 
of  the  most  lovely  days  do  not  efface  the  charm  belonging  to 
the  glimmerings  of  dawn. 

The  first  amongst  the  literary  creations  of  the  middle  ages 
is  that  of  the  French  language  itself.  When  we  pass  from  the 
ninth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  from  the  oath  of  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Louis  the  Germanic  at  Strasbourg,  in  842,  to  the 
account  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  in  1203,  given  by 
Geoffrey  de  Villehardouin,  seneschal  of  Champagne,  what  a 
space  has  been  traversed,  what  progress  accomplished  in  the 
language  of  France  !     It  was,  at  first,  nothing  but   a   coarse 
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and  irreguUr  mixture  of  German  and  Latin,  tho  fonner  Ktill 
in  a  liarlmrouH  and  the  latter  alrea<iy  in  a  comiptcnl  ntatc  : 
and  amidnt  tht«  mixture  a|>|>ear  some  fraj^cntji  of  the  Celtic 
idinniH  of  Gaul,  without  any  literary  tnulition  to  regulate  thut 
inaaa  of  incoherence  and  confunion.  Am  for  following  tho  de- 
velopment, regulation,  aiici  traiiHformatinn  of  the  Frenrh  na- 
tional language  during  thcM«  three  centuries  and  maikiug 
how  it  ihttuod  from  thin  fdrmlexM  ami  vulgar  chaoii,  there  are 
not  facta  and  doeumenta  enough  for  our  guidance  throughout 
that  long  travail ;  but  when  the  thirteenth  century  U'gina, 
when  Villelumlouin  telln  the  tale  of  the  crusade,  which  put, 
for  seventy  yearn,  (\)nMtantinople  antl  the  (Jreek  empire  of  the 
Eaat  in  tho  hamU  of  tho  I^tin  and  (tennan  warriont  of  the 
Weat,  the  French  language,  though  Htill  rude  and  fumiewhat 
fluctuating.  apiK^arn  already  rich,  vane<l,  and  capuhlc  <if  depict- 
ing with  fitlelity  and  energy  eyentii«  ideoA,  chanicterM,  and  the 
pawiona  of  men.  Thero  we  luive  French  prone  and  French 
poesy  in  their  simple  and  lunty  youth  :  the  ('ontfuft  of  Con- 
ftantimoplf  l»y  (leoffrey  de  Villehanlouin,  and  the  .Sk»M«/  1/  Ht>- 
land  hy  the  unknown  |)oet  who  collecti<<l  and  put  t<»gether  in 
tho  form  of  an  ei>o|ieo  tho  moat  hemic  amongst  the  legencU 
of  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  are  the  finit  great  ami  l>eautiful 
monumonta  of  French   literature  in  the  middle  age*. 

Tlie  worda  are  Freneh  UUraturt  ;  and  of  that  alone  ia  there 
any  intention  of  Mjieaking  here.  The  middle  ageit  had,  up  to 
the  aixteenth  century,  a  Ijitin  literature  ;  philoaophern,  theolo- 
giana,  and  chroniclera  all  wrote  in  I^tin.  The  philotiopheni  and 
theologians  have  already  been  spoken  of.  Amongst  the  chroni- 
clers tome  deserve  the  name  of  historians ;  not  only  do  they 
alone  make  us  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  times,  but 
they  sometimes  narrate  it  with  real  talent  as  observers  and 
writers.  Gregory  of  Tours,  Eginhard.  William  of  Tyre,  Gui« 
hert  of  NogenU  William  of  Jumi^ea,  and  Orderic  Vital  are 
worthy  of  every  attention  from  those  whose  hearts  are  set 
upon  thoroughly  understanding  the  historj  of  the  periods  and 
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the  provinces  of  which  those  laborers  of  the  middle  ages  have, 
in  Latin,  preserved  the  memorials.  The  chief  of  those  works 
have  been  gathered  together  and  translated  in  a  special  col- 
lection bearing  the  name  of  Guizot.  But  it  is  with  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  that,  to  bid  a  truce  to  further  interruption,  we 
commence  the  era  of  the  real  grand  literature  of  France,  that 
which  has  constituted  and  still  constitutes  the  pride  and  the 
noble  pleasure  of  the  French  public.  Of  that  alone  we  would 
here  denote  the  master-works  and  the  glorious  names,  putting 
them  carefully  at  the  proper  dates  and  places  in  the  general 
course  of  events ;  a  condition  necessary  for  making  them  prop- 
erly understood  and  their  influence  properly  appreciated.  As 
to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  however,  it  must  be  premised  as  fol- 
lows :  several  of  the  most  illustrious  of  French  writers,  in  poesy 
and  prose,  Ronsard,  Montaigne,  Bodin,  and  Stephen  Pasquier, 
were  born  during  that  king's  lifetime  and  during  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  but  it  is  to  the  second  half  of  that  cen- 
tury and  to  the  first  of  the  seventeenth  that  they  belong  by  the 
glory  of  their  works  and  of  their  influence  ;  their  place  in  his- 
tory will  be  assigned  to  them  when  we  enter  upon  the  precise 
epoch  at  which  they  performed  and  shone.  We  will  at  present 
confine  ourselves  to  the  great  survivors  of  the  middle  ages, 
whether  in  prose  or  poesy,  and  to  the  men  who  shed  lustre 
on  the  reign,  of  Francis  I.  himself,  and  led  French  literature 
in  its  first  steps  along  the  road  on  which  it  entered  at  that 
period. 

The  middle  ages  lj)equeathed  to  French  literature  four  prose- 
writers  whom  we  cannot  hesitate  to  call  great  historians  :  Ville- 
hardouin,  Joinville,  Froissart,  and  Commynes.  Geoffrey  de 
Villehardouin^  after  having  taken  part,  as  negotiator  and  soldier, 
in  the  crusade  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Constantino- 
ple, and  having  settled  in  Thessaly,  at  Messinopolis,  as  holder 
of  considerable  fiefs,  with  the  title  of  Marshal  of  Romania 
(Roumelia),  employed  his  leisure  in  writing  a  history  of  this 
great  exploit.     He  wrote  with  a  dignified  bimplicity,  epic  and 
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at  the  MUDo  time  practical,  speaking  but  little  of  himself,  nar- 
rating facta  with  the  precLiion  of  one  who  took  part  in  them, 
and  yet  without  umsIchs  detail  or  personal  vanity,  finding  pleiu* 
ure  in  doing  jiutice  to  hiji  comnideA,  amongnt  othcnt  the  vctoran 
Doge  of  Venice,  Henrk*  Dandolo,  and  hometimes  intermingling 
with  his  story  the  reflectionM  tif  a  judicious  and  sincere  Chris- 
tian, without  any  pious  faniitirisni  and  without  ontontntion. 
JoinvUU  wrote  his  IliMt'try  of  St.  h^uU  ot  tho  rrqueHt  of  J<Min 
of  Navarre,  wife  of  Philip  the  IlaudHome,  and  five  ycant  after 
that  queen's  death  ;  hi.H  manuttcripts  have  it  thux  :  '*  The  things 
which  I  persnnally  saw  and  heard  were  written  in  the  year 
of  grace  l.'J01»,  in  the  UK^nth  <»f  <  JetoU'r."  He  wo-h  then  eighty- 
live,  and  he  de<licate4l  his  ImmiU  to  Louin  le  llutiii  ( r/i«-  i/uar- 
relUr)^  great-grandson  of  St.  I^mis.  More  livrly  and  nmre 
familiar  in  style  than  Viliehanlouin,  he  comhines  the  vivid 
and  natural  impression**  of  youth  with  an  old  man's  fond 
clinging  io  the  memories  of  hi»  long  hfe  ;  he  liki*s  to  hring 
himself  U|>on  the  scene,  t*s|K*i)ially  om  regards  his  relations 
towards  and  his  convenatitms  with  St.  I^>uis,  for  whom  he 
has  a  tender  reganl  and  admiration,  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
maintains  towards  him  a  con^iderahlc  independence  of  ideas, 
conduct,  and  language ;  he  is  a  valiant  and  faithful  knight, 
who  forms  a  very  sensible  opinion  as  to  the  cruHade  in  which 
he  taki*s  part,  and  who  will  not  enter  upon  it  a  second  time 
even  to  follow  the  king  to  whom  he  is  devoted,  but  whose 
pious  fanaticism  and  warlike  illusions  he  does  not  share  ;  his 
narrative  ia  at  one  and  the  same  time  very  full  of  himself 
without  any  pretension,  and  xevy  spirited  without  any  show 
of  pMsion,  and  fraught  with  a  graceful  and  easy  carelessnem 
which  charms  the  reader  and  all  the  while  inspires  confidence 
in  the  author's  veracity.  FrvU^art  ia  an  insatiable  pry,  who 
revela  in  all  the  sighta  of  his  day,  events  and  personagea, 
wan  and  galas,  adventtires  of  hen»ism  or  gallantry,  and  who 
St  ineeHantly  gadding  about  through  all  the  dominions  and 
all  the  eourta  of  Europe,  ererywhere  seeking  his  own  special 
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amusement  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity.  He  has  himself 
given  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  collected  and 
wrote  his  Chronicles,  ''Ponder,"  says  he,  "amongst  your- 
selves, such  of  ye  as  read  me,  or  will  read  me,  or  have  read 
me,  or  shall  hear  me  read,  how  I  managed  to  get  and  put 
together  so  many  facts  whereof  I  treat  in  so  many  parts.  And, 
for  to  inform  you  of  the  truth,  I  began  young,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  I  came  into  the  world  amidst  the  deeds  and 
adventures,  and  I  did  always  take  great  delight  in  them,  more 
than  in  aught  else.  And  God  gave  me  such  grace  that  I  was 
well  with  all  parties,  and  Avith  the  households  of  the  kings, 
and,  especially,  the  household  of  Kin^  Edward  of  England, 
and  the  noble  queen  his  wife,  Madame  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
unto  whom,  in  my  youth,  I  was  clerk,  and  I  did  minister 
unto  her  with  beautiful  ditties  and  amorous  treatises.  And 
for  love  of  the  service  of  the  noble  and  valiant  dame  with 
whom  I  was,  all  the  other  lords,  kings,  dukes,  counts,  barons, 
and  knights,  of  whatsoever  nation  they  might  be,  did  love 
me  and  hear  me  and  see  me  gladly,  and  brought  me  great 
profit.  .  .  .  Thus,  wherever  I  went,  I  made  inquiry  of  the 
old  knights  and  squires  who  had  been  at  deeds  of  arms,  and 
who  were  specially  fit  to  speak  thereof,  and  also  of  certain 
heralds  in  good  credit  for  to  verify  and  justify  all  matters. 
Thus  have  I  gotten  together  this  lofty  and  noble  history." 

This  picture  of  Froissart  and  his  work  by  his  own  hand 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  addition  of  a  characteristic 
anecdote.  In  one  of  his  excursions  in  search  of  adventures 
and  stories,  "  he  fell  in  at  Pamiers  with  a  good  knight,  Mes- 
sire  Espaing  of  Lyons,  who  had  been  in  all  the  wars  of  the 
time,  and  managed  the  great  affairs  of  princes.  They  set  out 
to  travel  together,  Messire  Espaing  telling  his  comrade  what 
he  knew  about  the  history-of  the  places  whereby  they  passed, 
and  Froissart  taking  great  care  to  ride  close  to  him  for  to  hear 
his  words.  Every  evening  they  halted  at  hostels  where  they 
drained  flagons  full  of  white  wine  as  good  as  the  good  canon 
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had  ever  drunk  in  hU  life  ;  then,  after  drinking,  no  soon  aa 
the  knight  waa  weary  of  relatiug,  the  chronicler  wrote  down 
just  the  aobatance  of  hin  titonea,  so  ai  to  bett4.'r  leave  rcmem- 
braaoe  of  them  for  time  to  come,  aa  there  ia  no  way  of  re- 
taining so  certain  as  writing  down.** 

There  ia  no  occaiuon  t4i  add  to  theao  quotatimui ;  they  give 
the  most  correct  idea  that  can  be  formo<l  of  Fn»iHwirt*H  chron* 
idea  and   their  literary  merit  aa  well  as  their  hii»toricul  value. 

Philip  de  Commjfnn  i»  quite  another  affair,  nnd  far  more 
than  Froissart,  nay,  than  Joinvillu  and  Villrhanbiuin.  lie  i* 
a  politician  proficient  in  the  undenitanding  and  handling  of 
the  great  concenm  ami  great  (>enfonageA  of  hiii  time.  He 
served  Charlea  the  Ra^h  and  Ixmiii  XI.;  and,  after  ho  trying 
an  exi>erience,  he  depicted  them  and  [toamHl  jud^nrnt  ujKtn 
them  with  imi>erturlial)le  clcaniighti'<lneM  and  frrr<lom  of 
thought.  With  the  rei*ital  of  evmtji,  om  well  ok  tin*  {Mtrtniyal 
of  character,  he  mingleti  here  and  there  the  reHiMtionM,  ex- 
pressed in  precipe,  firm,  and  terc|>enite  language,  of  a  profound 
moralist,  who  lU'ta  l»efore  himM*lf  no  othor  aim  but  that  of 
giving  hU  thoughta  full  utt4*rancv.  He  luui  already  l»i>en  Kftoken 
of  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Hiatory,  in  connection  with 
his  leaving  the  Duke  of  Burgundy *s  service  for  that  of  Ix)uis 
XI.,  and  with  his  remarks  UfKin  the  virtu<^  ait  well  as  the 
vices  of  that  able  but  unprincipUtl  de}(|M>t.  We  will  not  go 
again  over  that  ground.  Aii  a  king's  a<lviser,  Commynes  would 
have  been  aa  much  in  place  at  the  side  of  I^uis  XIV.  as  at 
that  of  Ixiub  XI.;  aa  a  writer,  he,  in  the  fifteenth  centur}', 
often  made  history  and  politics  si)eak  a  language  which  the 
seventeenth  century  would  not  have  disowned. 

Let  ua  pass  from  the  proae-writem  of  the  middle  agea  to 
their  poeta. 

The  grand  name  of  po€9^  ia  here  given  only  to  poetical  works 
which  have  lived  bejQud  their  cradles  and  have  taken  rank 
amongst  the  treaaorea  of  the  national  literature.  Thanks  to 
■odahilitj  of  manners,  vivacity  of  intellect,  and  ficklenesa  of 
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taste,  light  and  ephemeral  poesy  has  obtained  more  success 
and  occupied  more  space  in  France  than  in  any  other  country ; 
but  there  are  successes  which  give  no  title  to  enter  into  a 
people's  history  ;  quality  and  endurance  of  renown  are  even 
more  requisite  in  literature  than  in  politics  ;  and  many  a  man 
whose  verses  have  been  very  much  relished  and  cried  up  in 
his  lifetime  has  neither  deserved  nor  kept  in  his  native  land  the 
beautiful  name  of  poet.  Setting  aside,  of  course,  the  language 
and  poems  of  the  troubadours  of  Southern  France,  we  shall  find, 
in  French  poesy  previous  to  the  Renaissance,  only  three  works 
which,  through  their  popularity  in  their  own  time,  still  live  in 
the  memory  of  the  erudite,  and  one  only  which,  by  its  grand 
character  and  its  superior  beauties,  attests  the  poetical  genius  of 
the  middle  ages  and  can  claim  national  rights  in  the  history  of 
France.  The  Romance  of  the  Rose  in  the  erotic  and  allegorical 
style,  the  Romances  of  Renart  in  the  satirical,  and  the  Farce  of 
Patelin^  a  happy  attempt  in  the  line  of  comedy,  though  but  little 
known  nowadays  to  the  public,  are  still  and  will  remain  subjects 
of  literary  study.  The  Song  of  Roland  alone  is  an  admirable 
sample  of  epic  poesy  in  France,  and  the  only  monument  of  poet- 
ical genius  in  the  middle  ages  which  can  have  a  claim  to  na- 
tional appreciation  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  almost  a 
pity  not  to  reproduce  here  the  whole  of  that  glorious  epopee,  as 
impressive  from  the  forcible  and  pathetic  simplicity  of  its  sen- 
timents and  language  as  from  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  and 
the  pious  heroism  of  the  actors  in  it.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  some  fragments  of  it. 
The  best  version  to  refer  to  is  that  which  has  been  given 
almost  word  for  word,  from  the  original  text,  by  M.  L^on 
Gaultier,  in  his  beautiful  work,  so  justly  crowned  by  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  on  Les  EpopSes  Fran- 
daises. 

In  778  Charlemagne  was  returning  from  a  great  expedition 
in  Spain,  during  which,  after  having  taken  Pampeluna,  he 
had  failed  before  Saragossa,  and  had  not  considered  himself 
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ralle<l  u|)Oii  to  prolong  hw  strti^Io  with  the  Arali  MiiKKiilinnfiH. 
llu  with  the  lUAin  body  of  Uia  amiy  Usui  croiU(e<I  the  I'vmiceH, 
leaving  m  rcarguAril  a  Mnall  diviition  under  hiii  nephew  Kolaiid, 
prefect  of  the  MarcheK  uf  lirittany,  Amu^lm,  count  of  the  pal- 
ace, Oliver,  Koland'it  (*otnrade,  Archhi<ihup  Turpiii,  and  Ki*veral 
other  warrion*  of  rtMiown.  Whtii  they  arrived  at  the  little 
valley  <if  Konrenvallest,  Iwlwcrii  the  tlelilen  of  Siz4»r  and  Val 
(*arloK,  this  rearguard  won  unexi>ectedly  attarked  Ly  tluni- 
MnndM  of  liaMpie  niountainei^ni,  wliu  were  joine<l  hy  thoUMindii 
of  AruUt  eager  to  nia.HMicre  and  plunder  the  ('hri>tianH  and 
Fninkii,  who,  indeed,  |»eri>lied  to  a  man  in  this  atnhuM^ade. 
**  The  ncwM  of  thin  dijMuter,**  Kuyii  Kginhatd.  in  lii.s  Annnlra, 
•*  oUteured  the  glory  of  the  HUcceju^ni  the  king  had  Imt  lately 
ohtainf<l  in  Spain.'*  Thi.<«  fai-t,  with  lar^e  aniphrxationK,  Ite- 
raiue  the  mnine  of  ]K»pular  h»gend»  ami  M»ngis  >*h»(li,  pmUihly 
towanU  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  lietanie  enilKMlicd  in 
the  •V(>N</  of  Jioittiul^  attributed,  in  twti  niiiiiu.M'riptA,  but  with- 
out any  certainty,  to  a  certain  Tlu'r»»ul«le  (TuruM),  Abliot 
of  Mahne>bury  and  i'eterUinaigh  uiuler  WillLiim  the  Con- 
queror. It  niUht  suflice  to  reproduce  here  only  the  mo»*t  beau- 
tiful and  niuHt  cliaracterliitic  pamuigeii  of  tluA  little  national 
e|Mt|>ee,  a  tndy  Homeric  picture  of  the  (pla^i-barbaroua  timeti 
and   manners  of  knightly  Chrintendom. 

The  eighty -Hccoud  iitn»phe  of  the   |KK'ro  commenccji  thus:  — 

••  •  iH  I^l.Ttliln  jronilpr.  wiw  I  nMirr/ 
Qttolli  OUvrr,  *  than  v'rr  brfuro 

Tbr  rrr  of  man  hath  •ern  : 
An  hondml  thouaand  are  a-flcKI. 
Whh  b«lai  and  hauln-rk.  laacv  and  ahield. 
And  pikra  and  |ukr-brad*  fleAmiof  bright ; 
Prvpare  for  flf  ht,  a  fiercer  flght 

Thaa  ervr  jrH  halli  lM«a. 
Blow  Otttel,  fHtad  RolMd,  blow. 
Thai  CbarlM  and  all  hi*  bo«l  may  know.* 

**To  whom  Sir  Roland  la  rvpl/ : 
*  A  maimin.  tlwn,  good  Caith.  were  1 ; 
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For  I  sliould  lose  all  countenance 

Throughout  the  pleasant  land  of  France  : 

Nay,  rather,  facing  great  and  small, 

I'll  smite  amain  with  Durandal, 

Until  the  blade,  with  blood  that's  spilt, 

Is  crimson  to  the  golden  hilt.' 

*  Friend  Roland,  sound  a  single  blast 

Ere  Charles  beyond  its  reach  hath  passed.' 

'  Forbid  it,  God,'  cried  Roland,  then, 

'  It  should  be  said  by  living  men 

That  I  a  single  blast  did  blow 

For  succor  from  a  Paynim  foe  ! ' 

When  Roland  sees  what  moil  will  be, 

Lion  nor  pard  so  fierce  as  he. 

''Archbishop  Turpin  looks  around. 
Then  forward  i^ricks  to  higher  ground : 
He  halts,  he  speaks  ;  the  French  give  ear ; 
'Lords  barons,  Charles  hath  left  us  here, 
And  for  our  king  we're  bound  to  die ; 
For  him  maintain  the  Christian  cause ; 
Beliold !  how  near  the  battle  draws ; 
Behold !  where  yonder  Paynim  lie ; 
Confess  to  God;  and  I  will  give 
Absolvement,  that  your  souls  may  live. 
Pure  martyrs  are  ye  if  ye  fall ; 
And  Paradise  awaits  ye  all.' 

"  Down  leap  the  French,  on  bended  knee 
They  fall  for  benison ;  and  he 
Doth  lay  on  all  a  penance  light  — 
To  strike  their  hardest  in  the  fight. 

"  The  French  have  risen  to  their  feet ; 
They  leap  upon  their  chargers  fleet ; 
Into  the  defiles  rides  their  chief 
On  his  good  war-horse,  Veillantif. 
O,  in  his  harness  he  looks  grand! 
On,  on  he  goes  with  lance  on  high  : 
Its  tip  is  pointed  to  the  sky ; 
It  bears  a  snow-white  pennon,  and 
Its  golden  fringes  sweep  his  hand. 
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lit*  M>an*  til    fuc  villi  hauxbly  glaocv. 
With  nnrrk  Mid  twrrt  the  nirn  uf  Franc* : 
•  I^nit  haroiM.  irrnily.  grntl/  ride ; 
YiM  INiyniin  ruth  to  •airidf ; 
No  king  cif  Krmncr  ruuid  r«rr  ho««t 
'Thv  vt-alih  wr'U  ttrip  fmni  jrundvr  hotU* 
Ami  A*  llic  viinU  di«<  ufT  hi«  lip*. 
Chrttttian  atid  l*aynmi  arv  at  ffripa. 

**  A  vundrutt*  flghi !     1  hv  n»rn  t>f  Krann* 
Thru*!  flerrrlv  with  tlK*  bumuhcd  Uncv  ! 
O.  'I«aa  a  •itfhl  *>(  gru(  an«l  drt*ad, 
S**  ntanr  wihiivI* <!.  l>l<-««UnK.  d«-ad  ! 
C>n  bark  t*r  farv  itigrilur  tliry, 
itnv  on  an<»ch«'r  UJIintr.  lay  ! 
Tin-  I'aTntiii  raniiot  rtntoM-  b<tl  yirUl, 
An«l.  •illv-nilU.  quit  il»v  fW-ld 
Thr  t-atttT  Frv-nt-li  ar«-  i»n  lh«  ir  irark. 
With  lancr*  fkiinltHl  at  thr  bark.   .   .   . 

••  Thon  prirkrth  f»nh  a  Saran  n. 
A^ym*  by  nanM*.  but  «>r*i  of  im>n  : 
No  Catth  Itath  lir  tn  («o.l  thr  (»nr. 
No  faith  in  llo|y  Mart*  8«»n; 
A*  blark  a»  ntrltr«|  p«irh  U  hr. 
And  niK  for  all  (•alicia*  (old 
Cuald  br  be  briU'd  hi*  baad  tu  hold 
Front  niardrr  ami  fnMii  tn-arlM-r^  : 
No  nirrry  lautrh.  mi  •fturtivc  mirn 
In  him  mtut  rrrr  hc«r«l  or  teen.  .  .  . 
Tlic  food  arrhbivhnp  rottid  not  brt>»k 
On  paean  •ucli  a*  h«  to  lu»k ; 
lie  Miar  and  fain  ir(»uld  atHkr  him  drad. 
And  calmly  to  liiniM*lf  he  aaid, 
*  Von  pairmn,  ••  If  Bcem*  to  me. 
A  fripYova  heffiic  miul  be; 
Tvcrv  beat  to  aUy  him,  tbonfii  I  dM; 
Covania  I  merer  could  abide/ 

**  ll«  mowrta  Ma  ctecd,  won.  ao  tbry  tell. 
Tnm  Dnunlrk'a  monarvhf  Kicht  GroaacUti 
H«  tltv  Um  kiac  and  took  the  ateed : 
Th*  b«wt  b  Ufia  and  built  for  tpevd; 
VOL.  IV.  20 
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His  hoofs  are  neat,  his  legs  are  clean, 

His  thigh  is  short,  his  flanks  are  lean, 

His  rump  is  large,  his  back  full  height, 

His  mane  is  yellow,  his  tail  is  white ; 

With  little  ears  and  tawny  head, 

No  steed  like  him  was  ever  bred. 

Tlie  good  archbishop  spurs  a-field, 

And  smites  Abyme  upon  the  shield, 

His  emir's  shield,  so  thickly  sown 

With  many  a  gem  and  precious  stone, 

Amethyst  and  topaz,  crystals  bright, 

And  red  carbuncles  flashing  light : 

The  shield  is  shivered  by  the  blow ; 

No  longer  worth  a  doit,  I  trow  ; 

Stark  dead  the  emir  lies  below. 

*  Ha !  bravely  struck !  '  the  Frenchmen  yell : 

'  Our  bishop  guards  the  Cross  right  well  I ' 

"To  Oliver  Sir  Roland  cried, 
'  Sir  comrade,  can  it  be  denied 
Our  bishop  is  a  gallant  knight? 
None  better  ever  saw  the  light! 
How  he  doth  strike 
With  lance  and  pike  ! ' 
Quotli  Oliver,  '  Then  in  the  fight 
Haste  we  to  aid  him  with  our  might  !^ 
And  so  the  battle  is  renewed : 
The  blows  are  hard,  the.melley  rude ; 
The  Christians  suffer  sore  : 
Four  times  they  charge  and  all  is  well, 
But  at  the  fiftli  —  dread  tale  to  tell  — 
The  knights  of  France  are  doomed  to  fall,  — 
All,  all  her  knights ;  for  of  them  all 
God  spareth  but  threescore. 
But  O,  their  lives  they  dearly  sell ! 
Sir  Roland  marks  what  loss  is  there, 
And  turns  him  to  Sir  Oliver  : 
'  Dear  comrade,  whom  pray  God  to  bless. 
In  God's  own  name  see  what  distress  — 
Such  heaps  of  vassals  lying  low  — 
Fair  France  hath  suffered  at  a  blow  : 
Well  may  we  weep  for  her,  who's  left 
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A  viclov.  of  •och  lords  hcrvli  '. 

And  wh^r.  (>,  whjr  art  thou  not  near. 

0«r  kinc,  ovr  fHriHl,  in  akl  n«  hrrvf 

8ax>  UUvcr,  how  miKlit  «v  brtng 

Our  HMtumful  tMlioK*  tu  lUv  kini(P  ' 

QutKli  OlUrr,  •  I  koow  not,  I : 

To  fly  wcrr  •hamr  ;  far  U-tu-r  die* 

Quolh  Kolarxl,  *  I  my  horti  will  blow. 

Tluil  l*harl(-«  tn»y  hear  and  CliArlrt  may  koow; 

And«  in  the  «l«  file*,  frum  ttuir  iraik 

The  Frmch,  I  tvrar,  will  hutrn  l*ark.' 

QuiMlt  Oh«rf,  •  Twcrr  {fnctou*  •lianM* ; 

TwuuM  briiiK  a  Mu*h  to  all  ihy  nmnw 

Whrn  /  said  (hu*  tlMiti  ftrorncd*!  ntc, 

An<l  now  I  will  not  (^>un»rl  thcr. 

An*!  •lioul«Ut  thou  blow,  'twrr\-  no  (rral  bU*t . 

Air«-a<lr  bliMxl  tt  |fu*hini{  f*jit 

From  both  Ihinc  arm*.'     *  I  hat  will  may  U/ 

i^oth  br,  •  I  atrurk  to  luattly ! 

Thr  battle  !•  tiMi  atrtinc  :    I'll  blow 

Minr  Olifant,  that  (liarlr*  m»r  know* 

Quoth  OUvrr,  •  Had  (liarlcs  br«-n  hrr« . 

Thu  baltlr  lia<l  not  co«t  »o  tU-mr ; 

Hut  »«  for  yon  pi»or  aouU.  I  wt«. 

No  blantc  can  rr«t  with  t)K>m  for  thi*  ' 

•  VThy  bear  mo  •^U  J  '  Sir  KolamI  •mtd. 

•  Thr  fault.'  taid  he.  •  lies  on  thy  lirad. 
And  mark  my  word*;  thu  day  will  »r« 
The  rnd  of  our  fuud  cump«oy  ; 

Wr  twain  shall  part  —  not  a«  wc  mrt  — 
Fall  MMlly  ere  yoo  tao  hath  trt.' 
The  good  archbUbop  hmmn  the  ttir. 
And  thithrr  prick*  with  goldrn  apor ; 
Ami  thus  he  chidr«  the  wnrngUof  locda : 

•  Roland,  and  you.  Sir  Oliver. 

Wl^  atriv*  jr«  villi  tvcli  bitter  vorit : 
norm  euuMC  mto  ]ro« ;  that  b  poat ; 
But  stUl  "I v«rt  bMl  to  •ooad  a  bhMt ; 
Litlhtkliweomot  ho*U  alriko  •  blow 
fior  rtttMtM,  l«0t  Iht  I^piim  Ibo 
Back  to  tlicir  howm  im  trisBiph  go.* 
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"  With  pain  and  dolor,  groan  and  pant, 
Count  Roland  sounds  his  Olifant : 
Tlie  crimson  stream  shoots  from  his  lips ; 
The  blood  from  bursten  temple  drips  ; 
But  far,  O,  far  the  echoes  ring. 
And,  in  tlie  defiles,  reach  the  king; 
Reach  Naymes,  and  the  French  array  : 
"Tis  Roland's  horn,'  the  king  doth  say; 
'  He  only  sounds  when  brought  to  bay.'  .  .  . 
How  huge  the  rocks  ! .  How  dark  and  steep ! 
The  streams  are  swift !     The  valleys  deep  ! 
Out  blare  the  trumpets,  one  and  all, 
As  Charles  responds  to  Roland's  call. 
Round  wheels  the  king,  with  choler  mad, 
The  Frenchmen  follow  grim  and  sad ; 
Not  one  but  prays  for  Roland's  life, 
Till  they  have  joined  him  in  the  strife. 
But  ah  !  what  prayer  can  alter  fate  ? 
Tlie  time  is  past;  too  late!  too  late! 
As  Roland  scans  both  plain  and  heiglit. 
And  sees  how  many  Frenchmen  lie 
Stretched  in  their  mortal  agony. 
He  mourns  them  like  a  noble  knight : 

*  Comrades,  God  give  ye  grace  to-day. 
And  grant  ye  Paradise,  I  pray ! 

No  lieges  ever  fought  as  they. 

What  a  fair  land,  O  France,  art  thou ! 

But  ah  !  forlorn  and  widowed  now ! 

O  Oliver,  at  least  to  thee. 

My  brother,  I  must  faithful  be  : 

Back,  comrade  mine,  back  let  us  go, 

And  charge  once  more  the  Paynim  foe  ! '  .  .  . 

"  When  Roland  spies  the  cursed  race. 
More  black  than  ink,  without  a  trace. 
Save  teeth,  of  whiteness  in  the  face, 

*  Full  certified,'  quoth  he,  '  am  I, 
That  we  this  very  day  shall  die. 

'         Strike,  Frenchmen,  strike ;  that's  all  my  mind !  ' 

*  A  curse  on  him  who  lags  behind  ! ' 
Quoth  gallant  Oliver ;  and  so 

Down  dash  the  Frenchmen  on  the  foe.  .  .  . 
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Rir  OUrrr  vith  foUinjc  brt^ath. 
Kaovlng  hia  voand  U  to  thr  death, 
iKMh  rail  lo  him  hb  fHrixl,  hla  prvr, 
lib  Kuland  :  *  Cororadr*  cumo  thoa  hrrr ; 
To  br  apart  vital  t«in  it  wrrv !  * 
Whrn  Kolaod  marka  hU  frintd's  dUlrrM. 
IIU  fare  all  paK«  ami  ni|f»rlr**, 

*  Mv  (•«mI  ! '  quoth  hv,  *  what'*  now  tu  dot 
{)  my  avrrt  Franrr,  wliai  dolr  fur  juu, 
\Vi«lo«rtl  of  all  ^uur  warrtur*  true ! 

You  DcrtU  nmat  p(-h*h  ! '     At  turh  pUint, 
I'pon  lib  atcr«l  ho  fall*  a-faint. 

"  S«*r  Uolaml  riiliiur  in  a  awountl : 
An«l  (Mivrr  •iiti  n>«>rtal  «iiut»>l; 
Willi  1<M«  uf  MucmI  mi  «LaCfU  t*  Ito 
llr  nrithcr  tx-ar  imr  far  ran  acc 
What  mjuin«-r  nf  nian  a  tuan  iiuit  U-  : 
AihI.  nnn'tinK  with  Sir  Kolaixl  •<», 
||<>  ilralrlh  him  a  fearful  l»lo« 
Tliat  apliu  th(^  fctltl*^!  helm  in  two 
|K>«n  to  the  tcry  naaal.  though, 
Hv  lurk,  thp  tkull  it  <  l«a«i«  nt*t  thniuirh. 
With  blank  anuur  tU>%U  U<ilar»<l  vr*'-  . 
And  rmtJjr.  vvty  frnlly,  •««•. 

*  |>rar  comrade.  Mmit'*!  thou  «tih  inu-ntf 
Mfthink*  n«>  challmiTP  hath  hrrn  m  ot : 
I'm  Koland,  who  doUi  love  thee  ao.' 
Quoth  tUlvcr,  •  Thy  *olrr  I  know. 

But  are  thrc  HoC ;  God  aavc  thrr,  frirn<l : 
I  atrurk  thc«  t  pritlir«  pardon  mr. 
No  hurt  have  I :  and  there'*  an  end.* 
Qttoth  Roland.  *  Ami  I  pardon  lhe« 
'Forv  nuM  mm!  Ood  right  wiUinitlr/ 
Thejr  bow  Um  heiMl,  each  to  hb  brother. 
And  to,  la  low,  Imvo  om  UKMber." 

(Otttrvr  dtet :  Roland  and  ArdiUglMp  Tvrpin  cooUoim  the  flght.) 


**TIm«  RoUaA  take*  hi*  bom  one*  more; 
Hb  biMC  If  Ibtbter  dun  beftirv, 
BMtCillll 
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He  hears  it,  and  he  halts  to  shout, 

*  Let  clarions,  one  and  all,  ring  out ! ' 

Then  sixty  thousand  clarions  ring. 

And  rocks  and  dales  set  echoing. 

And  they,  too,  hear  —  the  pagan  pack ; 

They  force  the  rising  laughter  back ; 

'  Charles,  Charles,'  they  cry,  'is  on  our  track! ' 

They  fly ;  and  Koland  stands  alone  — 

Alone,  afoot ;  his  steed  is  gone  — 

Brave  Veillantif  is  gone,  and  so, 

He,  willy-nilly,  afoot  must  go. 

Archbishop  Turpin  needs  his  aid : 

The  golden  helm  is  soon  unlaced, 

The  light,  white  hauberk  soon  unbraced ; 

And  gently,  gently  down  he  laid 

On  the  green  turf  the  bishop's  head ; 

And  then  beseechingly  he  said,  — 

"  '  Ah!  noble  sir,  your  leave  I  crave  : 
The  men  we  love,  our  comrades  brave. 
All,  all  are  dead;  they  must  not  lie 
Here  thus  neglected;  wherefore  I 
Will  seek  for  them,  each  where  he  lies. 
And  lay  them  out  before  your  eyes.' 
'  Go,'  said  the  bishop,  '  and  speed  be  thine : 
Thank  God !  the  field  is  thine  and  mine. ' 

"  Sir  Roland  searched  the  plain,  and  found 
His  comrade's  body  on  the  ground ; 
Unto  his  heart  he  strained  it  tight. 
And  bore  it  off,  as  best  he  might. 
Upon  a  shield  he  lays  his  friend 
Beside  the  rest,  and,  for  an  end, 
The  bishop  gives  them,  all  and  one, 
Absolvement  and  a  benison. 
As  Roland  marks  them  lying  there, 
His  peers  all  dead  —  and  Oliver, 
His  mighty  grief  he  cannot  stay, 
And,  willy-nilly,  swoons  away. 

"  The  bishop  feeleth  grief  profound 
To  see  Sir  Roland  in  a  swound. 
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ThnNigb  RoflMv«vallc>«,  well  hr  knovt, 
A  fCmun  of  ninninx  vairr  flows. 
And  tmin  would  be  a  joamcjr  make 
To  frtch  Ihrrvof  fur  Koland'*  —kv. 
He  totlrrt  forth ;  he  main**  vmy  ; 
Bat  ah !  hb  frrbic  limb*  irive  way : 
Brraka  hia  irrrat  heart ;  hr  CaJU  and  Ilea, 
Face  downward,  in  dratlia  acutitr*  ! 
80  Ch*rle«'t  •<ddk-r-prtr»t  u  d«ad  : 
Ho  who  with  mtjthtj  lancf  and  tword 
And  prrarhcr'i  rraA  mcc«*ani  warrrd 
Afainst  tlte  »c<inH'r*  of  the  I^ord : 
God'i  Itcm-dti'tiMn  on  hi*  head ! 
Count  Koland  laid  him  to  hb  rv«t : 
Itrtwi'en  hi*  •houUhr*.  on  hi*  bn*a*t. 
He  rro**e«l  the  hanti*  •*»  Am*  an«l  fair. 
And.  a«  hi*  country'*  ciutom*  were. 
He  made  oration  o'er  him  tberv  : 
*  Ah !  noble  kniitht,  of  noble  rare, 
1  do  commend  lliee  to  God'*  ffracv  : 
8arv  never  man  <»f  ntortaJ  birth 
Sef-red  Him  t»  heartily  on  r%nh. 
Thou  hadtt  no  perr  in  any  rlime 
To  ftoutly  guArd  the  l*hri*tian  rau*e 
And  turn  bad  men  to  iliriatian  law*. 
8inc«  vr*t  the  irrral  Apu*tle«'  time. 
Now  r*^i  thy  •oul  from  dolor  free. 
Ami  l*aradi*r  b»  oped  to  thtr !  *  ** 

(A  Uat  cncoantrr  Ukca  ptac«t  a  Saracen  left  wounded  on  the  haltle-fleld, 
M«inf  Roland  in  a  nroon,  frta  am  aod  ODproachc*  him,  Mjrinir.  "  Vanqubhed. 
hr  i«  Tanqobhcd,  the  tteplww  of  CharWa  !  There  b  hb  rword,  which  I  will  carry 
•0  to  Arabia  t") 

**  And  M  be  make*  to  draw  the  sImI, 
A  MNMlhii«  doth  Sir  RoUad  fcd ; 
B»  opoa  hk  eTto,  my  aoaght  b«t  ihb 
*ThMi  Oft  Bol  one  of  oa,  I  wto,* 
RAbea  the  horn  he  woold  not  quit. 
And  eracks  dw  p«ffu*a  akaU  with  it.  .  .  . 
And  then  the  toneh  of  death  that  itMua 
Dovn,  dovn  fh>m  head  to  heart  he  fcob : 
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Under  yon  pine  he  hastes  away 
On  the  green  turf  his  head  to  lay  : 
Placing  beneath  him  horn  and  sword, 
He  turns  towards  the  Paynim  horde, 
And,  there,  beneath  the  pine,  he  sees 
A  vision  of  old  memories  : 
A  thought  of  realms  he  helped  to  win, 
Of  his  sweet  France,  of  kith  and  kin, 
And  Charles,  his  lord,  who  nurtured  him. 
He  sighs,  and  tears  his  eyes  bedim. 
Then,  not  unmindful  of  his  case, 
Once  more  he  sues  to  God  for  grace  : 
♦  O  Thou,  true  Father  of  us  all. 
Who  hatest  lies,  who  erst  did  call 
The  buried  Lazarus  from  the  grave, 
And  Daniel  fron  the  lions  save, 
From  all  the  perils  I  deserve 
For  sinful  life  my  soul  preserve  ! ' 
Then  to  his  God  outstretcheth  he 
The  glove  from  his  right  hand ;  and,  see  ! 
St.  Gabriel  taketh  it  instantly. 
God  sends  a  cherub-angel  bright. 
And  Michael,  Saint  of  Peril  hight; 
And  Gabriel  comes ;  up,  up  they  rise, 
And  bear  the  Count  to  Paradise." 


It  is  useless  to  carry  these  quotations  any  further  ;  they  are 
sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  grand  character  of  the  poem  in 
which  so  many  traits  of  really  touching  affection  and  so  many 
bursts  of  patriotic  devotion  and  pious  resignation  are  mingled 
with  the  merest  brute  courage.  Such,  in  its  chief  works,  philo- 
sophical, historical,  and  poetical,  was  the  literature  which  the 
middle  ages  bequeathed  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  In  history 
only,  and  in  spite  of  the  new  character  assumed  afterwards  by 
the  French  language,  this  literature  has  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
serving its  nationality  and  its  glory.  Villehardouin,  Joinville, 
Froissart,  and  Commynes  have  remained  great  writers.  In  phi- 
losophy and  in  poesy  a  profound  revolution  was  approaching  ; 
the  religious  reform  and  the  fine  literary  genius  as  well  as  the 
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gmiiil  French  lan^uaj^e  of  the  ftoventoenth  centiin*  were  pre- 
jMinii^  to  rijte  al»ovv  the*  iiitenectiml  horizon.  Hut  Itetweon  tlie 
monuMit  whon  iiuch  advances  ilawn  unti  that  whi-n  ihi-y  hui>t 
forth  there  U  nearly  ahvayn  a  period  of  uncertain  and  unfruitful 
tranHition  :  and  Hueh  wiim  the  firnt  half  of  the  nixteenth  century, 
that  \a  to  Miy,  the  uctuul  n*i^n  of  FratuiH  I.  ;  it  U  often  culK-d 
the  reijjn  of  the  KenaiMvume,  \\hi<h  c«rlainly  ori^iuate<l  in  hin 
reign,  hut  it  did  not  gn»\v  and  make  atiy  di.<«play  until  after  him; 
the  religious  philoiiophiral,  and  jMK'tiral  revoluti«>n,  Calvin, 
M(»ntaigne.  and  Kontwini,  iHirn  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  M'ven- 
teenth  century,  ditl  noi  th)  anything  that  exerciM'd  any  iM»\ver 
until  the  later.  One  hin'^'le  jHMt,  a  (hiid-nile  one,  (  leuienl 
Marot,  uttainc*<i  luittre  under  Kram  in  I.  KaUIaU  is  the  only 
great  pnwie  writer  who  U'longn  hlriclly  to  th.it  |KTit»d.  The 
Hcholarn,  the  learned  critien  «>f  what  had  U-en  left  I»y  antiipiity 
in  general  and  hy  (treek  and  Kniuau  antif|uitv  in  partitulai. 
Hud*'  (HudaMi!«).  J.  C  Scaliger,  MurelUh.  I)an<''H  (^I>ane.tiu»), 
Amyt»t,  Kamui*  ( iVter  la  Ham«*e ),  KolN-rt  H.Hfieiine  (Stephanuh), 
Vatahle  (  Walehled  ),  ('uj;i.H,  and  rurnehiuh  make  up  the  tale  of 
literature  i«|H*ciiilly  Ixdonging  to  and  originating  in  the  reign  of 
Francin  I.,  jujit  a^  the  foundation  of  the  i'»ll/;ff  /^»y(f/,  whiih  Ik> 
caiuc  the  t\4U«ft  de  Frttmrr^  im  hiji  chief  {K'nonal  claim  to  renown 
in  the  service  i»f  ncience  and  let  ten*. 

Let  UH  return  to   the  |KH'tH  <»f  the   actual    reign  of  Fruucitt  I. 
The  fimt  we  encounter  K|K>akM  thun  «»f  himsi-lf :  — 

**  I  MB  not  rich :  thai,  rrrir*.  I  rf»nfr«* ; 
But,  fwuhrlrM,  «rU  bom  and  nubl;'  brrd ; 
l*m  rrad  by  boch  thr  proplr  ami  nnblrMf. 
TlvmiglKNrt  the  worid :  *  That'*  C^rmcnt/  it  b  Mid. 
Mm  lirr  their  •pan ;  bat  I  shall  nr'rr  br  flrad. 
Aim!  thou  —  thoa  haat  thy  mcadov.  veil,  and  vprinir. 
Wood,  Arid,  and  cactlc  —  all  that  wraith  ran  tiriaff. 
Thrrp't  jttut  that  iMftiiwi  i  ^vixt  thw  and  mm. 
Bol  what  I  am  tiio«  etmldaC  iioi  be :  the  tiUaff 
Thorn  aft,  vby,  anybody  «Im  Migltt  be." 

Now  who  wan  thU  who,  with  perfect  confidence,  indulged  in 
VOL.  IV.  21 
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such  proud  language  ?  Was  it  a  Homer,  a  Dante,  a  Corneille, 
one  of  those  great  poetical  geniuses  whose  works  can  move  a 
whole  people,  are  addressed  to  all  the  world,  and  "  will  live  for- 
ever "  ?  No  ;  it  was  a  poet  of  the  court  and  of  the  fashionable 
world  of  Paris,  of  Blois,  and  of  Amboise,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  groom-of-the-chamber  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  one 
of  Francis  I.'s  favorites,  who  had  written  elegies,  eclogues,  epis- 
tles, complaints,  roundelays,  and  epigrams  on  the  incidents  and 
for  his  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  hour  ;  France  owed  to  him 
none  of  those  great  poetical  works  consecrated  to  description  of 
the  grand  destinies  and  grand  passions  of  man,  and  to  the  future 
as  well  as  to  the  writer's  OAvn  time.  Clemont  Marot,  the  son  of 
a  petty  burgess  of  Cahors,  named  John  Marot,  himself  a  poet  in 
a  small  way,  who  had  lived  some  time  at  the  court  of  Louis 
XIL,  under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Anne  of  Bretagne,  had  a 
right  to  style  himself  "  well  born  and  nobly  bred  ;  "  many  of 
the  petty  burgesses  of  Cahors  were  of  noble  origin,  and  derived 
therefrom  certain  privileges  ;  John  Marot,  by  a  frugal  and  regu- 
lar life,  had  acquired  and  left  to  his  son  two  estates  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cahors,  where,  no  doubt,  Clement  resided  but 
little,  for  he  lived  almost  constantly  at  the  court,  or  wandering 
about  Europe,  in  every  place  where  at  one  time  the  fortunes  of 
the  king  his  protector  and  at  another  the  storm  of  the  nascent  re- 
ligious reform  left  him  stranded  willy-nilly.  He  was  present  in 
1525  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner  with  his  king,  but  soon  released,  since  the  Imperialists 
let  go  on  easy  terms  gentlemen  of  whom  it  was  impossible  to  make 
a  rich  booty.  From  that  time  we  do  not  meet  any  more  with 
Clement  Marot  in  w^ar  or  politics ;  to  Marguerite  de  Valois,  to  ad- 
ventures of  gallantry,  and  to  success  in  his  mundane  line  of  poesy 
his  life  was  thenceforth  devoted.  The  scandal  of  history  has 
often  been  directed  against  his  relations  with  his  royal  patron- 
ess ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  real  foundation  for  such  a 
suspicion ;  the  manners  of  the  sixteenth  century  admitted  of 
intimacies  in  language,  and  sometimes  even  of  familiarities  in 
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prooedore.  oontrantiiig  stmngely  with  dcrooiiMtnitionH  of  the 
grwUett  rwpect^  nay,  humility.  Clement  Marut  wutt  the  kiu); 
of  |M>eKy  and  m.*i  tlit*  fahhion  of  wit  in  his  time  ;  .MurgUfrite  luul 
a  generous  and  a  lively  sympatliy  with  wit,  talent,  HUcct'.vH,  re- 
nown ;  the  princeiM  and  the  {KM't  were  mutuully  |ilea.He<l  with 
and  flattered  one  another  ;  and  the  lilH*rtii*s  uUowetl  to  hym]»a- 
thy  and  Hattery  were  ^leal  at  tluit  lime,  but  far  lestf  significant 
than  they  would  be  in  our  day. 

What  were  the  eaUM\  the  d«'gree,  and  the  real  value  of  thiu 
auec4*Mi  and  thitf  renown  of  whirli  CUuient  .Marot  made  ho  much 
|>arade.  and  for  which  his  conti'mfMuarieH  gave  him  credit  ? 
What  change,  what  |»n»gre?is  » ff«-ci4Ml  by  him,  tluring  hi.-*  life- 
time, in  French  literature  and  the  Krcn<'h  language  won  for 
him  the  phu*e  he  obtained  and  Htill  holdn  in  the  o|iinioii  of  the 
learneil  ? 

A  iMwt  wht»  no  more  than  (  leuictil  Man»t  {mMlucetl  any  great 
poetical  work,  and  was  very  difTrrent  fn»m  hnn  in  their  small 
way,  Francis  Villon,  in  fact,  |irece«iiMl  him  by  aUnit  three  quar- 
tern of  a  century.  The  mont  di»tinguif%ht*«l  amongst  the  literary 
critics  of  our  time  have  dUcu.«tfied  th«*  ({uestioti  as  to  which  of 
the  two,  Villon  or  Marut,  .nhould  Ik*  regardc<l  as  the  last  |KH*t  of 
the  middle  ages  and  the  first  of  mtKlcrn  France.  .M.  Sainte- 
lieuve,  without  attempting  to  precisely  solve  that  little  problem, 
has  distinguishf^l  and  characteriziHl  the  two  |M>etii  with  («>  much 
of  truth  ancl  tact  tlmt  there  can  l>e  no  he^itati«)n  aUmt  Inirrow- 
ing  his  words :  **  Was  Villon,"  is  the  (|uestion  he  puts  to  him- 
self, **  an  originator  ?  Did  he  create  a  style  of  jKK^sy  ?  Had  he 
any  idea  of  a  literar}'  reaction,  aa  we  idiould  say  nowadays  ? 
What  ia  quite  certain  is,  that  he  pomessiHl  original  talent  ;  that 
amidst  all  the  execrable  tricks  wherein  he  delighted  and  wherein 
be  was  a  master,  he  posBeesed  the  sacred  spark.  ...  A  licen- 
tious scamp  of  a  student,  bred  at  some  shop  in  the  Cit^  or  the 
Place  Maubert,  be  has  a  tone  which,  at  least  as  much  as  that  of 
R^gnier,  ktu  a  mi9or  of  the  plat^a  the  author  fretptented.  The 
beauties  whom  be  oelebrates — and  I  blush  for  him — are  none 
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• 
else  than  la  blanche  Savetiere  (the  fair  cohhleress)^  or  la  gente  Saul- 
cissiere  du  coin  (the  pretty  Sausage-girl  at  the  corner^.  But  he 
has  invented  for  some  of  those  natural  regrets  which  incessantly 
recur  in  respect  of  vanished  beauty  and  the  flight  of  years  a 
form  of  expression,  truthful,  charming,  and  airy,  which  goes  on 
singing  forever  in  the  heart  and  ear  of  whosoever  has  once 
heard  it.  He  has  flashes,  nothing  more  than  flashes,  of  melan- 
choly. ...  It  is  in  reading  the  verses  of  Clement  Marot  that 
we  have,  for  the  first  time  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  clear  and 
distinct  feeling  of  having  got  out  from  the  circumbendibus  of 
the  old  language,  from  the  Gallic  tangle.  We  are  now  in 
France,  in  the  land  and  amidst  the  language  of  France,  in  the 
region  of  genuine  French  wit,  no  longer  that  of  the  boor,  or  of 
the  student,.or  of  the  burgess,  but  of  the  court  and  good  society. 
Good  society,  in  poesy,  was  born  with  Marot,  with  Francis  I., 
and  his  sister  Marguerite,  with  the  Renaissance  :  much  will  still 
have  to  be  done  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  it  exists  and  will 
never  cease  again.  .  .  .  Marot,  a  poet  of  wits  rather  than  of 
genius  or  of  great  talent,  but  full  of  grace  and  breeding,  who 
has  no  passion,  but  is  not  devoid  of  sensibility,  has  a  way  of  his 
own  of  telling  and  saying  things  ;  he  has  a  turn  of  his  own  ;  he 
is,  in  a  word,  the  agreeable  man,  the  gentleman-like  man, 'who  is 
bound  to  be  pleasant  and  amusing,  and  who  discharges  his  duty 
with  an  easy  air  and  unexceptionable  gallantry." 

There  we  have  exactly  the  new  character  which  Marot,  com- 
ing between  Villon  and  Ronsard,  gave  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  French  poesy.  We  may  be  more  exacting  than  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve  ;  we  may  regret  that  Marot,  whilst  rescuing  it  from  the 
streets,  confined  it  too  much  to  the  court ;  the  natural  and  na- 
tional range  of  poesy  is  higher  and  more  extensive  than  that ; 
the  Hundred  Years'  War  and  Joan  of  Arc  had  higher  claims. 
But  it  is  something  to  have  delivered  poesy  from  coarse  vul- 
garity, and  introduced  refinement  into  it.  Clement  Marot  ren- 
dered to  the  French  language,  then  in  labor  of  progression,  and, 
one   might   say,   of  formation,   eminent  service  :    he  gave  it  a 
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liatiir.iltM  ^^.  a  (-l*arii«>N.  an  i;uiy  ttWiDg,  oiiil,  for  klie  rou«t  fuirt,  u 
correctaew  which  it  had  hitherto  lucked.  It  wii8  reHcrve<l  for 
other  writ«r»,  in  ven»e  and  proiio,  tu  give  it  U>)dneits,  the  riih- 
nenA  that  cotncii  of  prti'ijiioii,  elevation,  and  grandeur. 

In  1534,  amidst  the  fintt  violent  temfHTHt  of  rcfonu  in  Fiance, 
Clement  Marot^  occumhI  of  heresy,  prudently  withdrew  and 
went  to  »cek  un  asylum  at  Femira,  under  the  prott'ction  <»f  tin- 
duchcAH,  Keni'e  of  Frunrt*,  d.iti^diter  t»f  Louis  XII.  lie  thei.- 
met  (*alvin,  who  already  held  ;i  high  |MKUtion  unionght  the  Re- 
formens  and  who  wuii  then  engiiged  on  a  truiislutiun  of  the 
l*M(Ims  in  ven*e.  The  refi»rnitr  talke<l  to  tin*  |MKt  alH)Ut  thin 
grand  Hebrew  |)oe»y.  which,  according  l<i  M.  \'ilKniaii»':»  inipreH- 
Hion,  **  hoA  defrayed  in  Hul>linie  coin  the  di-mand.s  of  human  im- 
agination."  Marot,  on  returning  tu  France,  found  the  f'"iiri/c 
//<>y<i/ recently  institut«Ml  there,  and  the  learned  VataMe  [  Fran- 
v'lA  Watehled,  Uirn  at  (tamachen,  in  I'iiardy,  ili<  <l  at  I'aii.H  in 
1.V4T]  teaching  llehrew  with  a  great  attendan«'e  of  pujiiln  und 
of  the  curiouji.  The  profeAMtr  eng;ige<l  the  jKHit  to  translate  tin- 
pHolnnt,  he  hiniM'lf  ex|K>unding  tln-m  to  him  word  hy  wonl. 
Marot  tniniUated  thirty  of  them,  and  dedicatetl  them  to  Fnineis 
I.,  who  not  only  aixepted  the  dtnliration,  hut  r(*eommended  the 
work  and  the  author  to  Cliarles  V.,  who  was  at  that  time 
making  a  friendly  |>ajf«age  through  Fmnce  tm  his  way  to  put 
down  the  insurrection  at  (thent.  *»  Charles  V.  aeccpted  the  said 
tnuioUtion  graciomdy**  [as  apficani  by  a  letter  in  1'>.VJ  to  (*aihe- 
rine  de*  Medici  from  Villem;idon,  one  of  .Marguerite  of  Navarre's 
oonfidential  servantu],  ^*  commended  it  l>oth  by  words  und  by  a 
present  of  two  hundred  doublocms,  which  he  made  to  Marot, 
thus  giving  him  counige  to  tmniilate  the  rest  of  the  Psalms,  and 
praying  him  to  send  him  aa  soon  aa  possible  the  Psalm  ConJUe- 
mini  Domino^  fu(miam  bonu*  [TVmj/  in  tht  Lord^for  He  h  good]^ 
so  fond  was  be  of  it/*  Singular  fellow-feeling  between  Charleh 
V.  and  his  great  atlverHury  Luther,  who  said  of  that  same 
psalm,  *'  It  is  my  friend  ;  it  has  saved  me  in  many  a  strait  from 
which  em|>eror,  kings,  sages,  nor  saints  could  have  delivered 
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me  !  "  Clement  Marot,  thus  aided  and  encouraged  in  this  work 
which  gave  pleasure  to  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.,  and  must 
have  been  still  more  interesting  to  Calvin  and  Luther,  prose- 
cuted his  work  and  published  in  1541  the  first  thirty  psalms ; 
three  years  afterwards,  in  1543,  he  added  twenty  others,  and 
dedicated  the  collection  '^  to  the  ladies  of  France,"  in  an  epistle 
wherein  the  following  verses  occur  ; — 

' '  Happy  the  man  whose  favored  ear 
In  golden  days  to  come  shall  hear 
The  ploughman,  as  he  tills  the  ground, 
The  carter,  as  he  drives  his  round, 
The  shopman,  as  his  task  he  plies, 
With  psalms  or  sacred  melodies 
Whiling  the  hours  of  toil  away ! 
O,  happy  he  who  hears  the  lay 
Of  shepherd  and  of  shepherdess, 
As  in  the  woods  they  sing  and  bless, 
And  make  the  rocks  and  pools  proclaim 
With  them  their  great  Creator's  name  ! 
O,  can  ye  brook  that  God  invite 
Them  before  you  to  such  delight? 
Begin,  ladies,  begin !  .  .  .  " 

A  century  after  Marot's  time,  in  1649,  a  pious  and  learned 
Catholic,  Godeau,  Bishop  of  Grasse  and  member  of  the  nascent 
French  Academy,  was  in  his  turn  translating  the  Psalms,  and 
rendered  full  justice  to  the  labors  of  the  poet,  his  predecessor, 
and  to  the  piety  of  the  Reformers,  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  Those  whose  separation  from  the  church  we  deplore  have  ren- 
dered the  version  they  make  use  of  famous  by  the  pleasing  airs 
that  learned  musicians  set  them  to  when  they  were  composed. 
To  know  them  by  heart  is,  amongst  them,  a  sign  of  the  com- 
munion to  which  they  belong,  and  in  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  most  numerous  the  airs  may  be  heard  coming  from  the 
mouths  of  artisans,  and  in  the  country  from  those  of  tillers." 

In  1555,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  Estienne 
Pasquier  wrote  to  Ronsard,  "  In  good  faith,  there  was  never 
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•MD  in  France  such  a  glut  of  poets.  I  fear  that  in  the  long  run 
people  will  weary  of  them.  But  it  is  a  vice  peculiar  to  us  that 
as  soon  as  we  see  anything  succeeding  prosperously  for  any  one, 
everybody  wants  to  join  in.'*  Entienne  PaM|uier*H  foar  was 
much  better  grounded  after  the  death  of  Francis  I.,  and  when 
Ronnard  ha^l  become  the  head  of  the  ftoet- world,  than  it  would 
have  been  in  the  first  hall*  of  the  Hixtecnth  century.  During 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  after  the  date  of  Dement  Morot. 
there  is  no  poet  of  any  celebrity  to  s|)eak  of,  unless  we  except 
Francis  I.  himself  and  his  sister  Marguerite  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
compliment  to  royalty*H  name  that  they  need  be  s|M>ken  of. 
They,  Uith  of  them,  hud  evidently  a  mania  f»»r  ven^ifvinj,',  even 
in  their  most  confidential  communications,  for  many  of  their 
letters  to  one  another,  tliose  during  the  captivity  of  Fnincw  I. 
at  .Madrid  amongHt  tlie  rest,  are  written  in  verse  ;  but  their 
verMTS  arc  tievoid  of  jK>cj*y  ;  they  are  prone,  (»fien  Inng-winded 
and  friend,  and  sometimen  |>ainfully  lalM>red.  There  in,  how- 
ever, a  diHtinction  to  Iw  made  Ijctween  the  two  corres|K)ndents. 
In  the  letters  and  verses  of  .Marguerite  there  is  seen  gleaming 
forth  here  and  there  a  M'ntiment  of  truth  and  lendernesH,  a  free 
and  graceful  play  <»f  fancy.  We  Imve  three  collections  of  her 
writingn:  1.  her  Ifefttam/nm^  ou  lea  Srpt  Journ/ei  de  lit  Rrine  d* 
Nararrt^  a  collection  of  iiixty-eight  tales  more  or  lesj»  gallant, 
publbihe<l  for  the  first  time  in  l.V»H,  without  any  author's  name; 
2.  her  (Eurrea  po^titptra^  which  api>eared  at  Lyons  in  1  ">47"  and 
1548,  in  coimequence  of  her  being  alive,  under  the  title  of  Let 
Marjurritra  dt  la  MarifurrUe  dea  Primer  aar  a  (the  Pear  la  of  ths 
Pearl  of  Primeeaaea)^  and  of  which  one  of  her  grooms  of  the 
chamber  was  editor ;  in  arldition  to  which  there  is  a  volume  of 
PoSaiea  imiditet^  collected  by  order  of  Marguerite  herself,  but 
written  by  the  band  of  her  secretary  John  Frott^,  and  pre- 
terved  at  Paris  amongst  the  manuscripts  of  the  Bihliotkeqtu 
maHomaU  ;  3.  the  Co/lsceJMi  rf  ker  Lattera,  published  in  1H41,  by 
M.  F.  G^nin.  This  laai  ooUeotion  is,  morally  as  well  as  liistori- 
oally,  the  most  interesting  of  the  three.    As  for  Francis  I.  him- 
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self,  there  is  little,  if  anything,  known  of  his  poesies^  beyond  those 
which  have  been  inserted  in  the  Documents  relatifs  a  sa  CaptivitS 
a  Madrid,  published  in  1847  by  M.  Champollion-Figeac ;  some 
have  an  historical  value,  either  as  regards  public  events  or 
Francis  I.'s  relations  towards  his  mother,  his  sister,  and  his 
mistresses ;  the  most  important  is  a  long  account  of  his  cam- 
paign, in  1525,  in  Italy,  and  of  the  battle  of  Pavia;  but  the 
king's  verses  have  even  less  poetical  merit  than  his  sister's. 

Francis  I.'s  good  will  did  more  for  learned  and  classical  litera- 
ture than  for  poesy.  Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
names  of  the  principal  masters  in  the  great  learned  and  critical 
school  which  devoted  itself,  in  this  reign,  to  the  historical,  chron- 
ological, philological,  biographical,  and  literary  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity,  both  Pagan  and  Christian.  It  is  to  the 
labors  of  this  school  and  to  their  results  that  the  word  Renais- 
sance is  justly  applied,  and  that  the  honor  is  especially  to  be 
referred  of  the  great  intellectual  progress  made  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  Francis  I.  contributed  to  this  progress,  first  by  the 
intelligent  sympathy  he  testified  towards  learned  men  of  letters, 
and  afterwards  by  the  foundation  of  the  College  Royal,  an 
establishment  of  a  special,  an  elevated,  and  an  independent  sort, 
where  professors  found  a  liberty  protected  against  the  routine, 
jealousy,  and  sometimes  intolerance  of  the  University  of  Paris 
and  the  Sorbonne.  The  king  and  his  sister  Marguerite  often 
went  to  pay  a  visit,  at  his  printing-place  in  St.  Jean  de  Beauvais 
Street,  to  Robert  Estienne  (^Stephanus') ,  the  most  celebrated 
amongst  that  family  of  printer-publishers  who  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  resurrection  of  ancient  literature.  It  is  said  that 
one  day  the  king  waited  a  while  in  the  work-room,  so  as  not  to 
disturb  Robert  Estienne  in  the  correction  of  a  proof.  When  the 
violence  bred  of  religious  quarrels  finally  forced  the  learned  and 
courageous  printer  to  expatriate  himself,  his  first  care  was  to  say, 
at  the  head  of  his  apology,  "  When  I  take  account  of  the  war 
I  have  carried  on  with  the  Sorbonne  for  a  space  of  twenty  years 
or  thereabouts,  I  cannot  sufficiently  marvel  how  so  small  and 
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brokcu-4lown  a  civatiire  as  I  am  had  strength  to  maintain  it 
.  .  .  When  I  was  »een  being  harrivil  od  all  ttideti,  how  often 
have  I  been  the  talk  on  street  and  at  banquetii,  whiUt  people 
iuud«  *  It  is  all  over  with  him  ;  he  U  caught,  he  cannot  escape ; 
even  if  the  king  would,  he  could  not  save  him.*  ...  I  wiiih  to 
justify  myself  agiiin»t  the  n*pr<MM-h  of  having  left  my  country, 
to  the  hurt  of  the  public  wcul,  and  of  not  having  arknowU*dge<l 
the  great  litH*rality  displayed  towards  me  by  the  king  ;  since  it 
was  a  high  honor  for  me  that  the  king,  having  deigned  to  make 
roe  his  printer,  always  kept  me  under  his  protection,  in  thi* 
face  of  all  who  envied  me  and  wiAlitd  me  ill,  and  nevt-r  crossed 
to  aid  me  graciously  in  all  sorts  of  ways." 

The  ColU*jr  Jioyai,  no  lea^  than  UoU-rt  Kttimnr^  met  with 
obstaclea  and  ill-wUhers  ;  it  wa^i  William  Budr  (HuduMis)  wlio 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  the  colh^ge  to  the  king,  primarily  with 
the  limited  pur|MJseof  securing  iniitruction  iu  (irfvk  aiui  llobrew. 
after  the  fashion  of  the  College  of  Young  Grecians  and  the 
College  of  the  Three  I^angua^es  {thr  TrUiwjual^  Hebrew,  (ireek, 
and  I^tin),  of  whieli  the  fonner  was  founded  at  Rnme  by  Ix*o 
X.,  the  latter  at  Louvain  by  Canon  Jerome  Uu^leyden.  Francis 
I.  readily  surrendered  himself  to  m<»ro  magnificent  projects  ;  he 
waa  anxious  to  erect  a  splendid  building  on  the  site  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ncsle,  and  to  put  Kra>mus  at  the  head  of  the  CoU^yf  Ityal, 
War  incessantly  renewe<l  and  the  nascent  religious  troubU*s  inter- 
fered with  his  resolutions ;  but  William  Bud^  never  ceased  to 
urge  U|>on  the  king  an  extension  of  the  branches  of  learning  in  the 
eatabli.shment ;  and  after  the  Peace  of  Cambnii  in  l'i21*,  chairs 
of  mathematics.  Oriental  languages,  Latin  oratory,  Greek  and 
Latin  philosophy,  and  medicine  were  successively  added  to  the 
chairs  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  which  had  been  the  original  nucleus 
of  instruction  in  the  ColUge  Royal,  It  continued  to  he  an 
object  of  suspicion  to  tlie  Sorbonne  and  of  hesitation  in  the 
Parliament,  to  which  royalty  had  recourse  against  the  attacks 
of  its  adversariea.  But  it  had  no  lack  of  protectors,  neverthe- 
less :  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Charles  IX.,  and  Catherine  de* 
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Medici  herself  supported  it  in  its  trials  ;  and  Francis  I.  had  the 
honor  of  founding  a  great  school  of  the  higher  sort  of  educa- 
tion, a  school,  which,  throughout  all  the  religious  dissensions 
and  all  the  political  revolutions  of  France,  has  kept  its  position 
and  independence,  whatever  may  have  been  elsewhere,  in  the 
matter  of  public  instruction,  the  system  and  the  regimen  of 
state  establishments. 

A  few  words  have  already  been  said  about  the  development 
of  the  arts,  especially  architecture  and  sculpture,  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  of  the  characteristics,  original  and  national,  Gallic  and 
Christian,  which  belonged  to  them  at  this  period,  particularly  in 
respect  of  their  innumerable  churches,  great  and  small.  A  fore- 
glance  has  been  given  of  the  alteration  which  was  brought  about 
in  those  characteristics,  at  the  date  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
the  Renaissance,  at  the  same  time  that  the  arts  were  made  to 
shine  with  fresh  and  vivid  lustre.  Francis  I.  was  their  zealous 
and  lavish  patron ;  he  revelled  in  building  and  embellishing 
palaces,  castles,  and  hunting-boxes,  St.  Germain,  Chenonceaux, 
Fontainebleau,  and  Chambord  ;  his  chief  councillors.  Chancellor 
Duprat  and  Admiral  Bonnivet,  shared  his  taste  and  followed  liis 
example ;  several  provinces,  and  the  banks  of  the  Loire  espe- 
cially, became  covered  with  splendid  buildings,  bearing  the 
marks  of  a  complicated  character  which  smacked  of  imitations 
from  abroad.  Italy,  which,  from  the  time  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.,  had  been  the  object  of  French  kings'  ambition  and 
the  scene  of  French  wars,  became  also  the  school  of  French  art ; 
national  and  solemn  Christian  traditions  were  blended,  whilst 
taking  an  altered  form,  with  the  Italian  resuscitation  of  Greek 
and  Roman  antiquity.  Italian  artists,  such  as  Rosso  of  Florence, 
Primatice  of  Bologna,  Niccolo  dell'  Abbate  of  Modena,  and 
Benvenuto  Cellini  of  Florence,  came  and  settled  in  France,  and 
there  inspired  and  carried  out  the  king's  projects  and  works. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  full  of  years  and  discontented  with  his 
Italian  patrons,  accompanied  Francis  I.  to  France,  and  died  in 
his  arms  at  the  castle  of  Clou,  near  Amboise,  where  he  had  fixed 
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his  rcHitleDce.  Some  great  French  artisUt  such  as  tlie  painter 
John  ('ouiiin  and  the  sculptor  Juhn  Goujon,  strove  nhly  to 
uphold  the  original  character  ayd  merits  of  French  art ;  but 
they  could  not  keep  themselves  entirely  aloof  from  the  influence 
of  this  brilliant  Italian  art,  for  which  Francis  I.*s  successors, 
even  more  than  he,  showed  a  zealous  and  refined  attachment, 
but  of  which  he  was,  in  F*rance,  the  first  fuitron. 

We  will  not  quit  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
the  literary  and  philcM^phical  Renaissance  which  churucterizea 
that  iH'riod,  without  assigning  a  pluce  therein  at  its  proper  date 
and  in  his  pmper  rank  to  the  nojue,  the  life,  an<l  the  works  of 
the  man  who  was  not  only  its  most  original  and  most  eminent 
writer,  but  its  truest  and  most  vivid  representative,  ItiU'lois. 
Francois  Riil>elais,  who  was  born  at  Chinon  in  14i«.'>,  and  die<l  at 
Paris  in  !/><')•(,  wandere«l  during  those  fifty-eight  years  about 
France  and  Kuro]»e  from  town  to  town,  fr\im  profession  to  pro- 
feesion,  from  good  to  ImuI  and  from  bad  to  good  estate :  first 
a  monk  of  the  Cordehers ;  then,  with  IN»|>e  Clement  VII. *s 
authority,  a  Benedictine  ;  then  putting  off  the  monk's  habit  and 
awuming  that  of  a  secular  priest  in  order  to  n>am  the  world, 
••incurring,'*  as  he  himself  says,  ••  in  this  vagabond  life,  tlie 
double  stigma  of  suspension  from  orders  and  a|)ostasy  ;  **  then 
studying  medicine  at  Mont|>ellier ;  then  metlical  ofBcer  of  the 
great  hospital  at  Lyons,  but,  before  long,  sui>ersede<l  in  that 
olBce  ••  for  having  been  twice  absent  without  leave  ;  '*  then  stay- 
ing at  Lyons  as  a  corrector  of  proofs,  a  compiler  of  almanacs, 
an  editor  of  divers  books  for  learned  fuitrons,  and  commencing 
the  publication  of  his  11^  tret-horrijiqur  du  t/rami  Garganiua^ 
p^e  de  PmnUfgnul  (^Mo$t  korrifyimg  life  of  the  great  Gargantua^ 
father  of  Pantagruel)^  which  was  immediately  proceeded  against 
by  the  Sorbonne  ••  as  an  obscene  tale."  On  grounds  of  prudence 
or  necessity  Rabelab  then  quitted  Lyons  and  set  out  for  Rome 
at  physician  attached  to  the  household  of  Cardinal  John  Du 
Bellay,  Bishop  of  Paris  and  envoy  from  France  to  the  Holy 
See ;  the  which  bishop  •'  having  relished  the  profound  learning 
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and  competence  of  Rabelais,  and  having,  besides,  discovered  in 
him  fine  humor  and  a  conversation  capable  of  diverting  the 
blackest  melancholy,  retained*  him  near  his  person  in  the 
capacity  of  physician  in  ordinary  to  himself  and  all  his  family, 
and  held  him  ever  afterwards  in  high  esteem.'*  After  two  years 
passed  at  Rome,  and  after  rendering  all  sorts  of  service  in  his 
patron's  household,  Rabelais,  "  feeling  that  the  uproarious  life  he 
was  leading  and  his  licentious  deeds  were  unworthy  of  a  man  of 
religion  and  a  priest,"  asked  Pope  Paul  III.  for  absolution,  and 
at  the  same  time  permission  to  resume  the  habit  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  to  practise  ''  for  piety's  sake,  without  hope  of  gain  and  in 
any  and  every  place,"  the  art  of  medicine,  wherein  he  had  taken, 
he  said,  the  degrees  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor.  A  brief 
of  Pope  Paul  III.'s,  dated  January  17,  1536,  granted  his  request. 
Seventeen  months  afterwards,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1537,  Rabe- 
lais reappears  at  Montpellier,  and  there  receives,  it  is  said,  the 
degree  of  doctor,  which  he  had  already  taken  upon  himself  to 
assume.  He  pursues  his  life  of  mingled  science  and  adventure, 
gives  lessons,  and  gads  about  so  much  that  "  his  doctor's  gown 
and  cap  are  preserved  at  Montpellier,  according  to  tradition,  all 
dirty  and  torn,  but  objects  of  respectful  reminiscence."  In  1538 
Rabelais  leaves  Montpellier,  and  goes  to  practise  medicine  at 
Narbonne,  Castres,  and  Lyons.  In  1540  he  tires  of  it,  resumes, 
as  he  had  authority  to  do,  the  habit  of  a  canon  of  St.  Maur,  and 
settles  in  that  residence,  "  a  paradise,"  as  he  himself  says,  "  of 
salubrity,  amenity,  serenity,  convenience,  and  all  the  chaste 
pleasures  of  agriculture  and  country-life."  Between  1540  and 
1551  he  is,  nevertheless,  found  once  more  wandering,  far  away 
from  this  paradise,  in  France,  Italy,  and,  perhaps,  England ;  he 
completes  and  publishes,  under  his  own  name,  the  Fails  et  Diets 
hero'iques  de  Pantagruel^  and  obtains  from  Francis  I.  a  faculty 
for  the  publication  of  "  these  two  volumes  not  less  useful  than 
delightful,  which  the  printers  had  corrupted  and  perverted  in 
many  passages,  to  the  great  displeasure  and  detriment  of  the 
author,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  readers."     The  work  made  a 
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gtmi  DoiM  ;  tho  Sorbonno  rwolved  to  attack  it,  in  Hpite  of  the 
kiiig*s  approbation ;  but  Francis  I.  died  on  tlio  81tft  of  March, 
1547.  RabelaiA  rvlaiHieil  into  his  life  of  euibomuMncMit  nnd 
vagabondage;  on  leaving  France  ho  had  rocotirKc,  firHt  at  Mctz 
and  afterwarcht  in  Italy,  to  tho  aacostancc  of  his  old  and  ever 
wcIl-<liM|iosed  patron,  Cunlinul  John  Du  Hilby.  On  returning 
to  Frunca  he  obtained  fnun  the  new  king,  Henry  II.,  a  frenh 
faculty  for  tho  printing  of  his  l)ooks  '*  in  Ctreek,  I^tin,  and 
Tuscan  ;  *'  and,  almc«tt  at  the  same  lime,  on  the  IHih  of  Jiinuury. 
ir>ol.  Cardinal  Du  IWlhiy,  Hishop  of  Paris,  ronferrrd  upon  him 
tho  euro  of  Sl  Martin  at  Mcudon,  **  whicli  he  cllstliargcMl,'*  hays 
his  biographer  Colletet,  '*  with  all  the  sincerity,  all  the  upright- 
ncaa,  and  all  the  cliority  that  can  be  exftectnl  of  a  mun  who 
wishes  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  bin  HiKk.** 
Nevertheless,  when  tho  new  holder  of  the  cun*  at  Moudon, 
shortly  after  his  installation,  moile  up  bin  mintl  to  publish  the 
fourth  book  of  tho  iai/«  et  Dirts  h^rvi/ptrs  du  hon  Pantaijrufl^  the 
work  waa  censured  by  the  Sorlionnc  and  intenlirted  by  decree 
of  Parliament,  and  authority  to  ofTtT  it  for  sale  was  not  grante<l 
until,  on  the  9th  of  February,  l.V>2,  ItaUlais  bad  given  in  his 
resignation  of  his  cure  at  Meudon,  and  of  another  cure  which 
he  poaiessed,  under  tho  title  of  Ikenefuc,  in  the  di(XM*so  of  Ixs 
MaiuL  He  retired  in  ba«l  health  to  Paris,  where  he  died  shortly 
afterwards,  in  15r>n,  **  in  Uuo  des  Janlins,  (uiri-Hh  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  cemetery  whereof  he  was  interred,**  says  Colletet,  ''  close  to 
a  large  tree  wliich  was  still  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago.** 

Such  a  life,  this  constant  change  of  {>0!ation,  profession,  ca- 
reer, taste,  patron,  and  residence,  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
what  we  should  nowadays  call  a  Bohemian  life ;  and  every- 
thing shows  that  Rabelais*  habita,  without  being  scandalous, 
were  not  more  regular  or  more  dignified  than  his  condition  in 
the  world.  Had  we  no  precise  and  personal  information  about 
him  in  tliia  reapect,  atill  his  literary  work,  Gargantua  and  Pan- 
tagrufl^  would  not  leare  ua  in  any  doubt :  there  is  no  printed 
book,  aketch,  ooDTenatioD,  or  story,  which  is  more  coarse  and 
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cynical,  and  which  testifies,  whether  as  regards  the  author  or 
the  public  for  whom  the  w^ork  is  intended,  to  a  more  complete 
and  habitual  dissoluteness  in  thought,  morals,  and  language. 
There  is  certainly  no  ground  for  wondering  that  the  Sorbonne, 
in  proceeding  against  the  Vie  tres-horrifique  du  grand  Gargan- 
tuan pere  de  Pantagruel^  should  have  described  it  as  "an  obscene 
tale  ;  "  and  the  whole  part  of  Panurge,  the  brilliant  talker  of 
the  tale, 

"  Take  him  for  all  in  all  the  best  boy  in  the  world," 

fully  j ustifies  the  Sorbonne.  But,  by  way  of  striking  contrast, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  works  of  Rabelais  attest  the  irregu- 
larity of  men's  lives  and  minds,  they  also  reveal  the  great  travail 
that  is  going  on  and  the  great  progress  that  has  already  been 
made  in  the  intellectual  condition  of  his  day,  in  the  influence 
of  natural  and  legitimate  feelings,  and  in  the  appreciation  of 
men's  mutual  rights  and  duties.  Sixty-two  years  ago  M.  Guizot 
published,  in  a  periodical  collection  entitled  Annales  de  VMduca- 
tion,  a  Study  of  Rabelais'  ideas  compared  with  the  practice  and 
routine  of  his  day  in  respect  of  Education  ;  an  important  ques- 
tion in  the  sixteenth  as  it  is  in  the  nineteenth  century.  It  will 
be  well  to  quote  here  from  that  Study  certain  fragments  which 
will  give  some  notion  of  what  new  ideas  and  tendencies  were 
making  their  way  into  the  social  life  of  France,  and  were  coin- 
cident with  that  great  religious  and  political  ferment  which  was 
destined  to  reach  bursting-point  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and 
to  influence  for  nearly  a  century  the  fortunes  of  France. 

**  It  was  no  easy  matter,"  were  the  words  used  by  M.  Guizot 
in  1811,  *'  to  speak  reasonably  about  education  at  the  time  when 
Rabelais  wrote.  There  was  then  no  idea  of  home-education  and 
the  means  of  rendering  it  practicable.  As  to  public  education, 
there  was  no  extensive  range  and  nothing  really  useful  to  the 
community  in  the  instruction  received  by  children  at  college ; 
no  justice  and  no  humanity  in  the  treatment  they  experienced  ,• 
a  fruitless  and  ridiculously  prolonged  study  of  words  succeeded 
by  a  no  less  fruitless  study  of  interminable  subtilties,  and  all 
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this  fruitloM  knowledge  driven  into  the  brains  of  cliildrcn  by 
help  of  chstttiiienientii,  blows,  and  that  barbarous  severity  which 
seems  to  regard  the  ComprUe  intrare  as  the  principal  law  and 
object  of  instruction.  How  proceed,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
to  conceive  a  plan  of  lilM*ral,  gentle,  and  reasonable  education? 
Rabelais,  in  his  book,  luid  lx*gun  by  avoiding  the  danger  of  di- 
rectly allocking  received  idcon;  by  tranMi>orting  both  himnelf  and 
his  heroes  to  the  regions  of  imnginution  and  extravagance  he  had 
set  himself  at  liberty  to  bring  tluin  up  in  quite  a  different  fashion 
than  tluit  of  his  times  ;  the  rectors  of  collegcH  could  not  pretend 
tliat  I'antagruel,  who  was  hanlly  Utni  Wfore  he  ruckfJ  ilottn  at 
evrry  meal  the  milk  of  four  thousand  »ix  hundred  raifir,  and  for 
whose  lirst  shirt  thrr^  had  been  cut  nine  hundrtd  ells  of  Chdtelle- 
rauU  /inrii,  was  a  |>ortrait  of  any  of  the  little  lioyn  who  trembled 
at  their  ferules.  .  .  .  Pantogruel  in  in  hiii  cradle ;  he  is  Unuid  and 
swathed  in  it  like  all  children  at  that  time  ;  but,  ere  long,  (iar- 
gantua,  his  father,  perceives  tluit  these  bands  are  coiu^t raining 
bis  movements,  and  that  ho  U  making  efforts  to  burnt  them ;  ho 
immediately,  by  advice  of  the  princes  antl  lonls  present,  ordent 
the  said  sliackles  to  be  undone,  and  lo  !  Pantogruel  is  no  longer 
uneasy.  .  .  .  And  thus  became  he  big  and  strong  full  early.  .  .  . 
There  came,  however,  the  time  when  his  instruction  must  be- 
gin. *'  My  will,*  said  Gargantua,  *  in  to  hand  him  over  to  some 
learned  man  for  to  indoctrinate  him  acconling  to  his  capacity, 
and  to  spare  nothing  to  that  end.*  He,  acconlingly,  put  Pantag- 
ruel  under  a  gremt  teacher,*  who  began  by  bringing  him  up  after 
the  fashion  of  those  times.  He  taught  him  hLn  charte  (alpha- 
bet) to  such  purpose  that  he  could  say  it  by  heart  luick wards, 
and  he  was  five  yean  and  three  months  about  it.  Then  he  read 
with  him  DohoImm  and  Faetiut  (old  elementary  works  on  L^atin 
grammar),  and  he  was  thirteen  yean,  six  montlis,  and  two  weeks 
over  that.  Then  be  read  with  him  the  De  ModU  tignifieandi^ 
with  the  commentaries  of  Hurtebisius,  Fasquin,  and  a  heap  of 
othen,  and  he  was  more  than  eighteen  yean  and  eleven  months 
over  them,  and  knew  them  to  well  that  be  proved  on  his  fingen 
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to  his  mother  that  de  modis  signijicandi  non  erat  scientia.  After 
so  much  labor  and  so  many  years,  what  did  Pantagruel  know  ? 
Gargantua  was  no  bigot :  he  did  not  shut  his  eyes  that  he  might 
not  see,  and  he  believed  what  his  eyes  told  him.  He  saw  that 
Pantagruel  worked  very  hard  and  spent  all  his  time  at  it,  and 
yet  he  got  no  good  by  it.  And  what  was  worse,  he  was  becom- 
ing daft,  silly,  dream}^,  and  besotted  through  it.  So  Pantag- 
ruel was  taken  away  from  his  former  masters  and  handed  over 
to  Ponocrates,  a  teacher  of  quite  a  different  sort,  who  was  bid- 
den to  take  him  to  Paris  to  make  a  new  creature  of  him  and 
complete  his  education  there.  Ponocrates  was  very  careful  not 
to  send  him  to  any  college.  Rabelais,  as  it  appears,  had  a  spe- 
cial aversion  for  Montaigu  College.  '  Tempeste,'  says  he,  '  was 
a  great  boy-flogger  at  Montaigu  College.  If  for  flogging  poor  lit- 
tle children,  unoffending  school-boys,  pedagogues  are  damned,  he, 
upon  my  word  of  honor,  is  now  on  Ixion's  wheel,  flogging  the 
dock-tailed  cur  that  turns  it.'  Pantagruel's  education  was  now 
humane  and  gentle.  Accordingly  he  soon  took  pleasure  in  the 
work  which  Ponocrates  was  at  the  pains  of  rendering  interesting 
to  him  by  the  very  nature  and  the  variety  of  the  subjects  of 
it.  .  .  .  Is  it  not  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon  that  at  such  a 
time  and  in  such  a  condition  of  public  instruction  a  man  should 
have  had  sufficient  sagacity  not  only  to  regard  the  natural  sci- 
ences as  one  of  the  principal  subjects"  of  study  which  ought  to 
be  included  in  a  course  of  education,  but  further  to  make  the 
observation  of  nature  the  basis  of  tliat  study,  to  fix  the  pupil's 
attention  upon  examination  of  facts,  and  to  impress  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  applying  his  knowledge  by  studying  those  prac- 
tical arts  and  industries  which  profit  by  such  applications? 
That,  however,  Rabelais  did,  probably  by  dint  of  sheer  good 
sense,  and  without  having  any  notion  himself  about  the  wide 
bearing  of  his  ideas.  Ponocrates  took  Pantagruel  through  a 
course  of  what  we  should  nowadays  call  practical  study  of  the 
exact  and  natural  sciences  as  they  were  understood  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  far  from  forgetting  the 
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moral  sciences,  he  awigns  to  them,  for  each  clay,  a  (lefinito  phice 
and  an  equallj  practical  character.  *  A«  noon  as  Paiitu^ruil  was 
up,*  ha  says,  ^some  page  or  other  of  the  sacred  Scripture  \\m 
read  with  him  aloud  an<l  distinctly,  with  pronunciation  nuited  to 
the  suhject.  ...  In  accordance  with  the  design  and  puri>ort  of 
this  lesson,  he  at  fre<{uent  iiiter\'ubi  devoted  himself  to  doin^ 
reverence  and  «iying  prayers  to  the  gootl  (Jod,  \vho«c  majesty 
and  marvcllouA  judgments  were  hhown  forth  in  what  was  read. 
.  .  .  When  evening  came,  he  and  his  teacher  briefly  recapitu- 
lated together,  after  the  manner  of  llie  Pythagoreans,  all  that 
he  had  read,  seen,  learned,  ond  heanl  in  the  course  of  the  wholu 
day.  They  pmyetl  to  (Jml  the  Creator,  worshipping  Him.  glori- 
fying lliro  for  his  lioundless  gocnlness,  giving  Him  thanks  for  all 
the  time  that  was  pa.Ht,  oml  commending  themselves  to  His  di- 
Tine  mercy  for  all  that  was  to  come.  This  d<>ne.  thry  went  to 
tlieir  rest.*  And  at  the  end  of  this  courso  of  education,  so  com- 
plete both  from  the  worldly  ami  the  religious  fKiint  of  view, 
Rabelais  shows  us  young  I*antagruel  living  in  affectionate  an<l 
respectful  intimacy  with  his  father  Ciargantua,  who,  as  he  sees 
him  off  on  his  travels,  gives  him  these  last  words  of  a<lvice  : 
*  Science  without  conscience  is  nought  but  ruin  to  the  soul ;  it 
behooves  thee  to  senre,  love,  and  fear  God.  Have  thou  in  sus- 
picion the  abuses  of  the  world  ;  set  not  thine  heart  on  vanity, 
for  this  life  is  transitor}*,  but  the  wonl  of  CiimI  abideth  forever. 
Rererence  thy  teachers ;  flee  the  company  of  those  whom  thou 
wouldest  not  resemble.  .  .  .  And  when  thou  feelest  sure  that 
thou  host  acquired  all  that  is  to  be  learned  yonder,  return  to  me 
that  I  may  see  thee  and  give  thee  my  blessing  ere  I  die.*  ** 

After  what  was  said  above  aliout  the  personal  habits  and  the 
works  of  Rabelais,  these  are  certainly  not  the  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  language  one  would  expect  to  find  at  the  end  and  as  the 
oooolusion  of  his  life  and  his  book.  And  it  is  precisely  on  ac- 
ooQDt  of  this  contrast  that  more  spaee  has  been  accorded  in  this 
hbtorj  to  the  man  and  his  book  than  would  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  have  been  due  to  them.     At  bottom  and  be- 
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yond  their  mere  appearances  the'  life  and  the  book  of  Rabelais 
are  a  true  and  vivid  reflection  of  the  moral  and  social  ferment 
characteristic  of  his  time.  A  time  of  innovation  and  of  ob- 
struction, of  corruption  and  of  regeneration,  of  decay  and  of 
renaissance,  all  at  once.  A  deeply  serious  crisis  in  a  strong  and 
complicated  social  system,  which  had  been  hitherto  exposed  to 
the  buffets  and  the  risks  of  brute  force,  but  was  intellectually 
full  of  life  and  aspiration,  was  in  travail  of  a  double  yearning 
for  reforming  itself  and  setting  itself  in  order,  and  did  indeed, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  attempt  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
religious  and  a  political  reformation,  the  object  whereof,  missed 
as  it  was  at  that  period,  is  still  at  the  bottom  of  all  true  French- 
men's trials  and  struggles.  This  great  movement  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  are  now  about  to  approach,  and  will  attempt 
to  fix  its  character  with  precision  and  mark  the  imprint  of  its 
earliest  steps. 
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CnAPTER   XXX. 

FRANCIS    I.    AM)   THK   KKFORMATION. 

NEARLY  half  a  ceiitun*  Iwfore  the  Ref<irmiition  ina*le  any 
noUe  in  France  it  hail  hunit  out  with  ^n-at  force  and  hail 
Mtabliiiheil  it«  ftnuin};  in  (tfnimny,  Swit7.erlan<l,  ami  Kn^'land. 
John  IIiiAH  ami  Jerome  of  I'ra^^ue,  both  Uirn  in  lioheniia,  one  in 
1873  anil  the  other  in  VMH,  had  l»eon  condemned  suk  heretien 
and  burned  at  ConHtance,  one  in  I41."»  and  the  other  in  llPi,  by 
decree  and  in  the  presence  of  the  council  which  had  l»een  there 
aMcmbled.  But,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mxteenth  cen- 
tury, Luther  in  Ciennany  and  Z winkle  in  Switzerland  liad  taken 
in  hand  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  l>efore  half  that  cen- 
tury had  rolle<l  by  they  had  made  the  foundationti  of  their  new 
church  so  strong;  that  their  jxiwerful  adveniaricA,  with  ('harloi 
V.  at  their  head,  felt  obli^^ed  to  treat  with  them  and  recognize 
their  position  in  the  Huntpean  world,  thou^^h  all  the  while  dis- 
puting their  right.  In  England,  Uvnry  VIIL,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  an  unbridled  pMsion,  aa  all  bin  paiviionii  were,  for  Anna 
Boleyiu  had,  in  1581,  broken  with  the  church  of  Rome,  whose 
pope,  Clement  VI L,  refused  very  pro|)erly  to  pronounce  him 
diTorced  from  hia  wife  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  the  king  had 
proclaimed  himself  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Engli:$h  church 
without  meeting  either  amongst  his  clergy  or  in  his  kingdom  with 
any  effectual  opposition.  Thus  in  these  three  important  states 
of  Western  Europe  the  Reformers  had  succee<led,  and  the  reli- 
gions reyolution  was  in  process  of  accomplishment. 

In  France  it  was  quite  otherwise.    Not  that,  there  too,  there 
not  amongst  Christians  profound  dissensions  and  ardent 
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desires  for  religious  reform.  We  will  dwell  directly  upon  its 
explosion,  its  vicissitudes,  and  its  characteristics.  But  France 
did  not  contain,  as  Germany  did,  several  distinct  states,  inde- 
pendent and  pretty  strong,  though  by  no  means  equally  so, 
which  could  offer  to  the  different  creeds  a  secure  asylum,  and 
could  form  one  with  another  coalitions  capable  of  resisting  the 
head  of  that  incohesive  coalition  which  was  called  the  empire 
of  Germany.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  on  the  contrary,  the 
unity  of  the  French  monarchy  was  established,  and  it  was  all, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  the 
same  master,  as  regarded  the  religious  bodies  as  well  as  the  body 
politic.  In  this  monarchy,  however,  there  did  not  happen  to 
be,  at  the  date  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  sovereign  audacious 
enough  and  powerfid  enough  to  gratify  his  personal  passions  at 
the  cost  of  embroiling  himself,  like  Henry  VIII.,  with  the  spir- 
itual head  of  Christendom,  and,  from  the  mere  desire  for  a 
change  of  wife,  to  change  the  regimen  of  the  church  in  his  do- 
minions. Francis  I.,  on  the  contrary,  had  scarcely  ascended  the 
throne  when,  by  abolishing  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  and  signing 
the  Concordat  of  1516,  he  attached  himself  more  closely  to  the 
papacy.  The  nascent  Reformation,  then,  did  not  meet  in  France 
with  either  of  the  two  important  circumstances,  politically  con- 
sidered, which  in  Germany  and  in  England  rendered  its  first 
steps  more  easy  and  more  secure.  It  was  in  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious creeds  alone,  and  by  means  of  moral  force  alone,  that  she 
had  to  maintain  the  struggles  in  which  she  engaged. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  lived,  at  a 
small  castle  near  Gap  in  Dauphiny,  in  the  bosom  of  a  noble  and 
unostentatiously  pious  family,  a  young  man  of  ardent  imagina- 
tion, fiery  temperament,  and  energetic  character,  who  shared 
his  relatives'  creeds  and  joined  in  their  devotions,  but  grew 
weary  of  the  monotony  of  his  thoughts  and  of  his  life.  Wil- 
liam Farel  heard  talk  of  another  young  man,  his  contemporary; 
and  neighbor,  Peter  du  Terrail,  even  now  almost  famous  under 
the  name  of  Bayard.     '*  Such  sons,'"  was  said  in  his  hearing, 
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**  ore  M  arrows  in  the  hand  of  a  ginnt ;  blcHsecl  in  he  who  has 
hi«  quiver  full  of  them  !  **  Young  Farel  pretMied  hist  father  to 
let  him  go  too  and  make  himm^lf  a  man  in  the  world.  Tlie  old 
gentleman  would  willingly  have  i>ermitted  hia  son  to  take  up 
such  a  life  a^  Bavanrit ;  Imt  it  wan  towards  the  Univenuty  of 
PariA,  '*  that  mother  c«f  nil  the  wii-nccs,  that  pure  and  nhining 
mirror  of  the  faith,'*  that  the  ycmiijr  manV  aiipinition.s  were?  di- 
rected. Tlio  father  at  fimt  op{Mi(M*iI,  hut  aftiTwanU  yielded  to 
hi4  wi^KMi ;  and,  aUmt  I'llO,  William  Fared  f|uitte<I  (Sap  and  ar- 
rivcnl  at  l*iiriH.  The  quejitiom*  nuM'd  l.y  the  cotiiuiU  of  Bale  and 
Florence,  and  l>y  the  iM*mi-i><>li(ic*al,  M*mi-<.>c(  leM;uHtic.il  aji-x-mhly 
at  TourH,  which  had  lx»en  c<»nvuktMl  hy  I^hiIh  XII.,  the  instruc- 
tion  at  the  TariAian  University,  and  the  attackn  of  the  SorUmno 
on  the  ntudy  of  Circck  ami  llchrrw,  hnindcd  a*  hcn-j»y,  were 
producing  a  lively  agitation  in  the  puMio  mind.  A  doctor  of 
theology,  already  advancctl  in  yearn,  of  Mnall  htalure,  of  mean 
opiK'orance,  and  of  low  origin,  Jacquen  Lefevre  hy  name,  Itorn 
at  HtapleH  in  Picanly,  had  for  seventeen  year*  filled  with  great 
Bucceiu  a  profeAAonihip  in  the  univerMty.  **  Amongst  many 
thoiumndH  of  men,**  said  Hnucmus  **  you  will  not  find  any  of 
higher  integrity  and  more  venwHl  in  jxdite  letters.**  *'  Ho  is 
Tery  fond  of  me,*'  wrote  Zwinglo  jilwut  him  ;  **  he  U  perfectly 
open  and  goocl ;  he  argues,  ho  sinpi,  he  plays  and  he  lauglis 
with  mo  at  the  follies  of  the  worhl.**  .Sjme  cirxuniNianco  or 
other  brought  the  young  student  and  the  old  scholar  t«>gether ; 
they  liked  one  another,  and  soon  became  friends.  Fnrel  was  iro- 
pressed  by  his  master*s  devotion  as  well  as  learning;  he  naw  him 
on  his  knees  at  church  praying  fervently ;  and,  •*  Never,**  said  he, 
•*  bad  I  seen  a  chanter  of  mass  who  clianted  it  with  deeper  rev- 
erence.** But  this  old-fasliioned  piety  did  not  interfere  at  all 
with  the  freedom  of  the  professor's  ideas  and  conversations 
touching  cither  the  abuses  or  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 
**  How  shameful  it  is,**  ho  would  say,  ''  to  see  a  bishop  soliciting 
people  to  drink  with  him,  caring  for  nought  but  gaming,  coo- 
•tentlj  handling  the  dice  and  the  dtce-box,  constantly  hunting, 
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hallooing  after  birds  and  game,  frequenting  bad  houses  I  .  .  . 
Religion  has  but  one  foundation,  but  one  end,  but  one  head, 
Jesus  Christ  blessed  forever ;  he  alone  trod  the  wine-press. 
Let  us  not,  then,  call  ourselves  by  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  St.  Peter."  These  free  conversations  worked,  not 
all  at  once,  but  none  the  less  effectually,  upon  those  who  heard 
them.  "The  end  was,"  says  Farel,  "that  little  by  little  the 
papacy  slipped  from  its  place  in  my  heart ;  it  did  not  come 
down  at  the  first  shock."  At  the  same  time  that  he  thus 
talked  with  his  pupils,  Lefevre  of  Staples  published  a  commen- 
tary on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  then  a  commentary  on 
the  Gospels.  "  Christians,"  said  he,  "  are  those  only  who  love 
Jesus  Christ  and  His  word.  May  everything  be  illumined  with 
His  light !  Through  it  may  there  be  a  return  of  times  like 
those  of  that  primitive  church  which  devoted  to  Jesus  Christ 
so  many  martyrs  !  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  foreseeing 
a  new  harvest,  send  new  and  diligent  laborers  !  .  .  .  My  dear 
William,"  he  added,  turning  to  Farel  and  taking  his  hand, 
"God  will  renew  the  world,  and  you  will  see  it!" 

It  was  riot  only  professors  and  pupils,  scholars  grown  old  in 
meditation  and  young  folks  eager  for  truth,  liberty,  action,  and 
renown,  who  welcomed  passionately  those  boundless  and  unde- 
fined hopes,  those  yearnings  towards  a  brilliant  and  at  the  same 
time  a  vague  future,  at  which  they  looked  forward,  according 
to  the  expression  used  by  Lefevre  of  Etaples  to  Farel,  to  a 
"  renewal  of  the  world."  Men  holding  a  social  position  very 
different  from  that  of  the  philosophers,  men  with  minds  formed 
on  an  acquaintance  with  facts  and  in  the  practice  of  affairs,  took 
part  in  this  intellectual  and  religious  ferment,  and  protected  and 
encouraged  its  fervent  adherents..  William  Bri^onnet,  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  a  prelate  who  had  been  Louis  XII. 's  ambassador  to 
Pope  Julius  II.,  and  one  amongst  the  negotiators  of  Francis  I.'s 
Concordat  with  Leo  X.,  opened  his  diocese  to  the  preachers 
and  writers  recommended  to  him  by  his  friend  Lefevre  of  Eta- 
ples, and  supported  them  in  their  labors  for  the  translation  and 
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projMigAtion,  amongst  the  i>eoplc,  of  the  //«'/y  Script urm.  They 
had  at  courts  and  near  tho  kiiigV  own  penuNi,  the  avowecl 
•opport  of  hia  Biater,  PrincciM  Marguerite,  who  wait  beautiful. 
sprightly,  affable,  kind,  di>|MjKcd  towordii  nil  lofty  and  humane 
sentimenta  sa  well  ait  all  iut4'lle<-tuul  pleasureA,  and  an  object 
of  the  luimctime*  raiih  uttentiouH  of  tho  most  eminent  and  niont 
different  men  of  her  time,  Charles  V.,  tho  CouMtablo  de  Ik)urlx>n, 
Admiral  Bonnivct,  and  Clement  Man>t.  .Mar>^uerito,  who  was 
married  to  the  Duke  d'Alen<;on,  widowed  in  l.Vi.'>,  and  mnrried 
a  MHTond  time,  in  1.V27,  to  Ilt'ury  d'Albret,  Kinij  t»f  Navarre, 
was  all  her  life  at  Pan  ai^l  at  Ni^nic,  a.H  well  om  at  PuriM,  u 
centre,  a  focus  of  ifocial,  literary,  reli^^ouii,  and  {Htlitical  move- 
ment. *•  The  kinjf  her  broihcr  loved  her  dearly."  navH  Bnm- 
t^me,  "and  always  ealle<i  her  bin  darling.  .  .  .  Very  often, 
when  he  had  imi»ortant  bu^ineMi,  he  left  it  to  her,  waiting 
for  her  definitive  and  c<inelu»ivc  deeUion.  The  anduiA>;i4b»rH 
who  talkeil  with  her  were  rnchante<l  by  her,  and  always 
went  to  iH>e  her  after  having  |>aid  their  fiptt  amUusMidorial 
Tisit.  She  had  so  ^^reat  a  re^anl  and  affection  for  tin*  kiii^, 
\liat  when  she  beanl  of  hiji  dan^eroUH  illness  idie  Miid,  *  Whoso- 
ever sluUl  come  to  my  door,  and  announce  to  mo  the  recovery 
of  the  king  my  brother,  Hueh  courier,  nhouKl  he  )>e  tiriKl,  and 
worn  out,  and  muddy,  and  dirty,  I  will  go  and  kiss  nnci  em- 
brace as  if  he  were  the  sprucest  prince  and  gentleman  of 
France ;  and,  shoubl  he  be  in  want  of  a  lieti  and  unable  to 
find  one  whereon  to  rid  him  of  hii*  weariness,  I  would  give 
him  mine,  and  I  would  rather  lie  on  the  hanl,  for  the  good 
news  he  brought  me.*  .  .  .  She  was  suspected  of  inclining  to  the 
religion  of  Luther,  but  she  never  made  any  profession  or  sign 
thereof;  and,  if  she  believed  it,  she  kept  it  in  her  heart  very 
MOfct,  inasmuch  as  the  king  did  hate  it  sorely.**  .  .  .  ''  The 
hemj  was  seen  glimmering  here  an<l  there,**  sajrs  another  con- 
temporary witness  [Florimond  de  Raimond  in  his  Histoire  de 
rH^ritU],  '*but  it  appeared  and  disappeared  like  a  nightly 
meteor   which   has  but  a  flickering  brightness.*'     At  bottom 
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this  reserve  was  quite  in  conformity  with  the  mental  condition 
of  that  class,  or  as  one  might  be  inclined  to  say,  that  circle 
of  Reformers  at  court.  Luther  and  Zwingle  had  distinctly 
declared  war  on  the  papacy  ;  Henry  VIIL  had  with  a  flourish 
separated  England  from  the  Romish  church  ;  Marguerite  de 
Valois  and  Bishop  Bri9onnet  neither  wished  nor  demanded 
so  much ;  they  aspired  no  further  than  to  reform  the  abuses 
of  the  Romish  church  by  the  authority  of  that  church  itself, 
in  concert  with  its  heads  and  according  to  its  traditional  regi- 
men ;  they  had  no  idea  of  more  than  dealing  kindly,  and  even 
sympathetically,  with  the  liberties  and  the  progress  of  science 
and  human  intelligence.  Confined  within  these  limits,  the  idea 
was  legitimate  and  honest  enough,  but  it  showed  want  of  fore- 
sight, and  was  utterly  vain.  When,  whether  in  state  or 
church,  the  vices  and  defects  of  government  have  lasted  for 
ages  and  become  habits  not  only  inveterate  but  closely  con- 
nected with  powerful  personal  interests,  a  day  at  last  comes 
when  the  deplorable  result  is  seen  in  pig-headedness  and  weak- 
ness. Then  there  is  an  explosion  of  deep-seated  and  violent 
shocks,  from  which'  infinitely  more  is  expected  than  they  can 
accomplish,  and  which,  even  when  they  are  successful,  cost 
the  people  very  dear,  for  their  success  is  sullied  and  incom- 
plete. A  certain  amount  of  good  government  and  general 
good  sense  is  a  necessary  preface  and  preparation  for  any  good 
sort  of  reform.  Happy  the  nations  who  are  spared  by  their 
wisdom  or  their  good  fortune  the  cruel  trial  of  only  obtaining 
such  reforms  as  they  need  when  they  have  been  reduced  to 
prosecute  them  beneath  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
revolution !  Christian  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  was 
not  so  favorably  situated. 

During  the  first  years  of  Francis  I.'s  reign  (from  1515  to 
1520)  young  and  ardent  Reformers,  such  as  William  Farel 
and  his  friends,  were  but  isolated  individuals,  eager  after 
new  ideas  and  studies,  very  favorable  towards  all  that  came 
to  them  from  Germany,  but  without  any  consistency  yet  as  a 
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party,  and  without  having  committed  any  striking  net  of  ag- 
gramion  against  the  Roman  church.  Ncvcrthclow  they  were 
even  then,  ao  far  aa  the  heaiU  and  the  devoted  ailhenntji  of 
that  church  were  ooncerncMl,  ohject^  of  sGrioun  di.H<|uictude 
and  jealous  nuperviyion.  Tlic  Sorl)oiine,  in  particular,  pro- 
nounced vehemently  agujn»t  them.  Luther  and  hi^i  pn)gres8 
were  beginning  to  make  a  great  noiiic  in  France.  After  hh 
dtscusiiion  with  Dr.  I*>k  at  Liipzig  in  1/)19  he  had  consented 
to  take  for  judges  the  rnivc'r>iti«*H  of  Krfurt  and  l*aris ;  on 
the  20ih  of  January*  I.V20,  the  q;m»»tor  <»f  the  nation  of  France 
bought  twenty  copies  of  Luther'n  confen-nre  with  Dr.  Kck 
to  dintrihute  amongst  the  nieml»en«  of  liU  r<immitlee  ;  tho  Tni- 
vcrhity  gave  more  than  a  year  to  itM  cxaniinatiou.  »♦  All  Ku- 
ro|H»/*  says  (*revier,  **  was  waiting  fnr  the  decision  of  the 
University  of  Parij*.**  Whenever  an  iiirident  m-curred  or  a 
question  arose,  •*  Wo  shall  see,'*  said  tlicy  of  ihf  .*v)rl>onne, 
**  wliat  sort  of  folks  hoM  to  I«uthrr.  —  Wliy.  that  frllow  is 
worse  than  Luther!"  In  .Vpril,  1*»21,  the  I'niversity  Kolminly 
condemned  Luther's  writings,  onlering  that  thoy  hhould  l>e 
publicly  bunied,  and  that  the  author  sliould  U*  rom{>elle<l  to 
retract.  The  Syndic  of  the  Sorlionne,  N«h'1  FJAlier,  who,  to 
give  his  name  a  classical  twang,  was  ralle<l  finia,  had  l>ecn 
the  princi{)al  and  the  most  eager  actor  in  this  procediirt? ;  he 
was  a  theologian  full  of  subtlety,  ol)stinacy,  harshness,  and 
hatred.  **  In  a  single  Beda  there  are  three  thousand  monks,** 
Erasmus  used  to  say  of  him.  The  syndic  had  at  court  two 
powerful  Mtrons,  tlie  king's  mother,  Ix)uise  of  Savoy,  and 
the  chancenor,  Duprat,  l)oth  deridcfl  enemies  of  the  Reformers. 
Louise  of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  her  licentious  morals  and 
her  thirst  for  riches;  Duprat,  by  reason  of  the  same  thirst, 
and  of  his  ambition  to  become  an  equally  great  lord  in  the 
diarch  as  in  the  state;  and  he  succeeded,  for  in  1525  he 
was  appointed  Archbbhop  of  Sena.  They  were,  moreover,  both 
of  them,  opposed  to  any  lil)eral  reform,  and  devoted,  in  any 
to  absolute  power.  Beaucaire  de  Peguilhem,  a  contempo- 
▼OL.nr.  S4 
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rary  and  most  Catholic  historian,  —  for  he  accompanied  the  Car- 
dinal of  Lorraine  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  —  calls  Duprat  "  the 
most  vicious  of  bipeds."  Such  patrons  did  not  lack  hot-headed 
executants  of  their  policy;  friendly  relations  had  not  ceased 
between  the  Reformers  and  their  adversaries ;  a  Jacobin  monk, 
De  Roma  by  name,  was  conversing  one  day  at  Meaux  with 
Farel  and  his  friends  ;  the  Reformers  expressed  the  hopes  they 
had  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel;  De  Roma  all  at  once 
stood  up,  shouting,  "  Then  I  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bi'otherhood 
will  preach  a  crusade  ;  we  will  stir  up  the  people ;  and  if  the 
king  permits  the  preaching  of  your  gospel,  we  will  have  him 
expelled  by  his  own  subjects  from  his  own  kingdom."  Fanat- 
ical passions  were  already  at  work,  though  the  parties  were 
too  unequal  as  yet  to  come   to  actual  force. 

Against  such  passions  the  Reformers  found  Francis  I.  a  very 
indecisive  and  very  inefficient  protector.  *'  I  wish,"  said  he, 
"  to  give  men  of  letters  special  marks  of  my  favor."  When  dep- 
uties from  the  Sorbonne  came  and  requested  him  to  put  down 
the  publication  of  learned  works  taxed  with  heresy,  "  I  do  not 
wish,"  he  replied,  "  to  have  those  folks  meddled  with  ;  to  per- 
secute those  who  instruct  us  would  be  to  keep  men  of  ability 
from  coming  to  our  country."  But  in  spite  of  his  language, 
orders  were  given  to  the  bishops  to  furnish  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  prosecution  of  heretics,  and,  when  the  charge  of  heresy 
became  frequent,  Francis  I.  no  longer  repudiated  it.  "  Those 
people,"  he  said,  "  do  nothing  but  bring  trouble  into  the  state." 
Troubles,  indeed,  in  otherwise  tranquil  provinces,  where  the 
Catholic  faith  was  in  great  force,  often  accompanied*  the  expres- 
sion of  those  wishes  for  reform  to  which  the  local  clergy  them- 
selves considered  it  necessary  to  make  important  concessions. 
A  serious  fire  took  place  at  Troyes  in  1524.  ''  It  was  put 
down,"  says  M.  Boutiot,  a  learned  and  careful  historian  of  that 
town,  "to  the  account  of  the  new  religious  notions,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.'s  friends  and  the  Consta- 
ble de  Bourbon's  partisans.     As  early  as  1520  there  had  begun 
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to  be  felt  at  Troyos  the  first  Ryroptomit  of  reprensive  measures 
directed  agaiiiat  the  Reformation  ;  in  1523,  1527,  and  1528, 
provinci;d  counciln  were  hold  at  .Meaux«  LyonH,  Rouen,  Bourgeti, 
and  i*aru&,  to  opjiosa  the  LutherauA.  The»o  counciU  drew  up 
regulatiotm  tending  to  refonuation  of  mumU  and  of  rclit^ious 
oeremonictf;  they  decided  that  the  adminiiitniUun  of  the  «acra- 
menta  iihouhl  take  phure  witli(»ut  any  demand  fur  money,  and 
that  preachem,  in  their  liennomt,  hhould  confine  themi»elves  to 
the  taored  lKx>kJ^  and  not  (|uutc  {Mictji  ur  prf>fune  authorn  ;  they 
closed  the  churches  to  profane  aiuk'niblies  and  burleMjues  (f&tet 
des  foua)  ;  they  onlered  the  j^uri.Hh  pricstj<,  in  their  otldresises 
(au  prfine),  to  explain  the  go>s|>cl  of  the  day  ;  they  ruled  that  a 
•tophhould  be  i>ut  to  the  abusers  of  exc<immunieation  ;  they  inter- 
dicted the  publication  of  any  UmjIc  on  religious  sul>jects  without 
the  permission  of  tiie  bi»hop  of  the  dioci>M*.  .  .  .  Troyi>s  at  that 
time  contained  some  enlightene<l  m<-n  :  William  Itiuh*  ( Iiu<laMis) 
was  in  unintcrruptc<l  coinmuniration  with  it  ;  the  Pithou  faiu' 
ily,  represented  by  their  heaftl,  Peter  I*ithou,  a  barri^tter  at 
Troyes  and  a  man  highly  thought  of,  were  in  correspondence 
witli  the  Reformer*,  e)(i»ccially  with  Ix-fevre  of  Ktaples."  [//i#- 
(otJV  df  la  IIIU  dr  Triye§  et  df  la  Ch*tmj>itt/nr  meridional f^  by 
T.  Ik>utiot,  1873,  t,  iii.  p.  379.]  And  thus  was  going  on 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  France,  jwirtly  in  the  |>ath 
of  lil»erty,  fwirtly  in  that  of  concessions,  j»artly  in  that  of  hanl- 
•hipa,  the  work  of  the  Reformatiop,  too  %%'eak  as  yet  and  too 
diaoonneote<l  to  engage  to  any  puqiose  in  a  struggle,  but  even 
now  sufficiently  wide-spread  and  strong  to  render  abortive  any 
attempt  to  strangle  it. 

The  defeat  at  Pa\'ia  and  the  captivity  of  Francis  I.  at  Madrid 
placed  the  governing  power  for  thirteen  months  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  powerfiiffoes  of  the  Reformation,  the  regent  \jo\x\m 
f  Savoy  and  the  chancellor  Duprat.  They  used  it  unsparingly, 
vith  the  harsh  indifference  of  politicians  who  will  have,  at  any 
.rice,  peace  within  their  dominions  and  submission  to  authority. 
It  was   under  their  regimen   that  there  took  place  the   first 
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martyrdom  decreed  and  executed  in  France  upon  a  partisan  of 
the  Reformation  for  an  act  of  aggression  and  offence  against 
the  Catholic  church.  John  Leclerc,  a  wool-carder  at  Meaux, 
seeing  a  bull  of  indulgences  affixed  to  the  door  of  Meaux  cathe- 
dral, had  torn  it  down,  and  substituted  for  it  a  placard  in 
which  the  pope  was  described  as  Antichrist.  Having  been 
arrested  on  the  spot,  he  was,  by  decree  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  whipped  publicly,  three  days  consecutively,  and  branded 
on  the  forehead  by  the  hangman  in  the  presence  of  his  mother, 
who  cried,  ''  Jesus  Christ  forever  !  "  He  was  banished,  and 
retired  in  July,  1525,  to  Metz  ;  and  there  he  was  working  at 
his  trade  when  he  heard  that  a  solemn  procession  was  to  take 
place,  next  day,  in  the  environs  of  the  town.  In  his  blind 
zeal  he  went  and  broke  down  the  images  at  the  feet  of  which 
the  Catholics  were  to  have  burned  incense.  Being  arrested 
on  his  return  to  the  town,  he,  far  from  disavowing  the  deed, 
acknowledged  it  and  gloried  in  it.  He  was  sentenced  to  a 
horrible  punishment ;  his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  his  nose  was 
torn  out,  pincers  were  applied  to  his  arms,  his  nipples  were 
plucked  out,  his  head  was  confined  in  two  circlets  of  red-hot 
iron,  and,  *  whilst  he  was  still  chanting,  in  a  loud  voice,  this 
versicle  from  the  cxvth  Psalm,  — 

**  Their  idols  are  silver  and  gold, 
The  work  of  men's  hands,"  -^ 

his  bleeding  and  mutilated  body  was  thrown  upon  the  blazing 
fagots.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  Peter  Leclerc,  a  simple 
wool-carder  like  himself,  who  remained  at  Meaux,  devoted  to 
the  same  faith  and  the  same  cause.  "  Great  clerc^''^  says  a 
contemporary  chronicler,  playing  upon  his  name,  "  who  knew 
no  language  but  that  which  he  had  learned  from  his  nurse, 
but  who,  being  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  holy  writings, 
besides  the  integrity  of  his  life,  was  chosen  by  the  weavers 
and  became  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  seen  in  France." 
An   old   man  of  Meaux,  named    Stephen    Mangin,  offered   his 
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bouw,  situated  near  the  market-place,  for  holdiug  regular 
meetinga.  Forty  or  fifty  of  the  fiiithful  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  little  church  which  grew  up.  Peter  Leclerc  preached  and 
administered  the  eacrameuts  in  Stephen  Miuigin*tt  house  so  regu- 
larly that,  twenty  years  after  his  brother  John's  rourtyrdom,  the 
meetings,  comiKMed  i>artly  uf  Ulievers  who  Hocked  in  fmm  the 
neighboring  villages,  were  from  three  to  four  hundred  in  num- 
ber. One  day  when  they  had  celebruteil  the  I^nl's  Supper,  the 
8th  of  September,  1  *>4*»,  the  house  was  surrounded,  and  nearly 
sixty  jHTsous,  men,  women,  and  chihiren,  who  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  arrested  witluiiit  making  any  re^iAtame,  were  taken. 
They  were  all  sent  before  tlie  I'arliajuent  of  Paris  ;  fourteen  of 
the  men  were  sentenceil  to  be  burnetl  alive  in  the  great  market- 
place at  Meaux,  on  the  s|)ot  neare^t  tt)  the  house  in  which  the 
crime  of  heresy  luul  Iwen  committetl  ;  and  ihnr  wives,  together 
with  their  nearest  reUtives,  were  sentenceil  to  be  present  at  the 
execution,  **  the  men  bare-headed  and  the  women  ranged  be- 
side them  individually,  in  such  s4>rt  thai  they  might  Ur  di>tiii- 
guished  amongst  the  re»t."  The  decree  was  strictly  carried 
out. 

It  costs  a  jMUig  to  recur  to  these  hidcxius  exhibitions,  but  it 
must  bo  done  ;  for  history  not  only  Ims  a  right,  but  is  l»ound  to 
do  justice  ujjon  the  errors  and  crimes  of  the  jiast,  es|>ecially 
when  the  past  had  no  idea  of  guilt  in  the  commission  of  them. 
A  wit  of  the  last  century,  Cluunpfort,  used  Ut  say,  '*  There  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  tlion  an  honest  man  engaged  in  a  ras- 
cally calling.*'  Tliere  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  errors 
and  crimes  of  which  the  |x!ri>etrators  do  not  see  the  abeiurd  and 
odious  character.  The  contemporor}'  historian,  Sleidan,  saya, 
expressly,  '*  Tlie  common  i>eople  in  Franco  hold  that  there  are 
DO  people  more  wicked  and  criminal  that  heretics ;  generally,  as 
long  as  they  are  a  prey  to  the  blazing  fagots,  the  people  around 
them  are  excited  to  frenzy  and  curse  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
torments.**  The  sixteenth  century  is  that  period  of  French  his- 
tory at  which  this  intellectual  and  moral  blindness  cost  France 
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most  dear ;  it  supplied  the  bad  passions  of  men  with  a  means, 
of  which  they  amply  availed  themselves,  of  gratifying  them 
without  scruple  and  without  remorse. 

If,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  Reformation  was  as 
yet  without  great  leaders,  it  was  not,  nevertheless,  amongst 
only  the  laborers,  the  humble  and  the  poor,  that  it  found  con- 
fessors and  martyrs.  The  provincial  nobility,  the  burgesses  of 
the  towns,  the  magistracy,  the  bar,  the  industrial  classes  as  well 
as  the  learned,  even  then  furnished  their  quota  of  devoted  and 
faithful  friends.  A  nobleman,  a  Picard  by  birth,  born  about 
1490  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  where  he  generally  lived,  Louis  de 
Berquin  by  name,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  them 
by  his  social  position,  his  elevated  ideas,  his  learning,  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  and  the  dignity  of  his  life.  Possessed  of  a  patri- 
monial estate,  near  Abbeville,  which  brought  him  in  a  modest 
income  of  six  hundred  crowns  a  year,  and  a  bachelor,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  study  and  to  religious  matters  with  independ- 
ence of  mind  and  with  a  pious  heart.  "  Most  faithfully  obser- 
vant," says  Erasmus,  "  of  the  ordinances  and  rites  of  the 
church,  to  wit,  prescribed  fasts,  holy  days,  forbidden  meats, 
masses,  sermons,  and,  in  a  word,  all  that  tends  to  piety,  he 
strongly  reprobated  the  doctrines  of  Luther."  He  was  none 
the  less,  in  1523,  denounced  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris  as  being 
on  the  side  of  the  Reformers.  He  had  books,  it  was  said ;  he 
even  composed  them  himself  on  questions  of  faith,  and  he  had 
been  engaged  in  some  sort  of  dispute  with  the  theologian  Wil- 
liam de  Coutance,  head  of  Harcourt  College.  The  attorney- 
general  of  the  Parliament  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  go  and 
make  an  examination  of  Berquin's  books  as  well  as  papers^  and 
to  seize  what  appeared  to  him  to  savor  of  heresy.  The  officer 
brought  away  divers  works  of  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Carlo- 
stadt,  and  some  original  treatises  of  Berquin  himself,  which  were 
deposited  in  the  keeping  of  the  court.  The  theological  faculty 
claimed  to  examine  them  as  being  within  their  competence.  On 
being  summoned  by  the  attorney-general,  Berquin  demanded  to 
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Im;  {>reH4*iit  when  an  inventory  was  made  of  hU  booka  or  manu- 
McripU,  uiid  to  give  such  explanationa  aa  he  should  deem  necei»- 
■aiy  ;  and  hiA  request  waa  gnuited  without  quontion.  On  the 
SStliof  June,  1522),  the  commiAbioners  of  the  Sorlioniie  made 
their  report.  On  the  Htli  of  July,  IV'ter  Lizet,  king's  advocate, 
read  it  out  to  the  court.  The  mutter  came  on  again  for  hearing 
on  the  l»t  of  Augunt.  iWrtpiiii  wok  »ummoncd  and  intern>- 
gatcd,  and,  as  the  result  of  thiM  interrogatory,  wan  arrested  and 
carried  olT  to  impriMinment  at  the  (  onciergerie  in  the  square 
tower,  (hi  the  /»lh  of  AugUht  sentence  wa.H  pronounced,  and 
Louia  de  Bertiuin  won  remandrd  to  ap|H'ar  U'fiire  the  Bishop  of 
Paria,  as  being  cliarge<l  with  hercjiy,  **  in  which  case,"  says  the 
Journal  tCun  liounjrvis  de  Parity  •*  he  would  have  U'cn  in  great 
danger  tjf  U'ing  put  to  death  acc<»nliiig  to  law,  tks  he  had  well 
dcscrveii."  The  public  were  us  ready  ai*  the  accus4*nt  to  believe 
in  the  crime  and  to  imfMitiently  await  itji  punishment. 

It  waa  not  without  surprise  or  without  di^pleaaure  that,  on 
tlio  Kth  of  Auguiit,  just  as  they  liod  "  made  over  t4>  the  Bishop 
of  Paris,  present  and  accepting  "  the  priMUier  confined  in  the 
Conciergerie,  tlie  memlxTs  of  the  councilM.*hamlM.*r  ol»?>erveti  the 
arrival  of  (*aptain  Fre*leric,  U'longing  to  the  archen*  of  the 
king's  gtuinl,  and  bringing  a  letter  fnnn  the  king,  who  changed 
the  venue  in  Berquin's  case  so  as  t4i  decide  it  hims4>lf  at  liis 
grand  council ;  in  consequence  of  which  tlie  prisoner  would  have 
to  l)o  handed  over,  not  to  the  bishop,  but  to  the  king.  The 
chaml>er  remonatrated  ;  lierquin  waa  no  longer  their  priaoner ; 
the  matter  hatl  been  decided  ;  it  was  the  bishop  to  whom  ai>- 
plication  must  l>e  made.  But  these  remonstrances  had  licen 
foreseen  ;  the  captain  luid  verbal  inatructions  to  carry  off  Ix)uia 
de  Berquin  by  force  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  give  him  up.  The 
chamber  <lecided  ufion  lianding  over  the  bishop's  prisoner  to  the 
king,  contenting  themselves  with  causing  the  seiied  books  and 
manuscripts  to  be  burned  that  ver}*  day  in  the  space  in  front  of 
Kotre  Dame.  It  waa  whilat  repairing  to  the  scene  of  war  in 
Italy,  and  when  he  waa  just  ent^ng  Melun,  where  he  merely 
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passed  through,  that  the  king  had  given  this  unexpected  order, 
on  the  very  day,  August  5,  on  which  the  Parliament  pro- 
nounced the  decree  which  sent  Berquin  to  appear  before  the 
Bishop  of  Paris.  There  is  no  clear  trace  of  the  vigilant  protect- 
or who  had  so  closely  watched  the  proceedings  against  Berquin, 
and  so  opportunely  appealed  for  the  king's  interference.  In 
any  incident  of  this  sort  there  is  a  temptation  to  presume  that 
the  influence  was  that  of  Princess  Marguerite  ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  she  was  at  this  time  anywhere  near  the  king  ;  per- 
haps John  du  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  acted  for  her.  Fran- 
cis I.  was,  moreover,  disposed  to  extend  protection,  of  his  own 
accord,  to  gentlemen  and  scholars  against  furious  theologians, 
when  the  latter  were  not  too  formidable  for  him.  However  that 
may  be,  Berquin,  on  becoming  the  king's  prisoner,  was  sum- 
moned before  the  chancellor,  Duprat,  who,  politely  reproaching 
him  with  having  disquieted  the  church,  confined  himself  to  re- 
questing that  he  would  testify  some  regret  for  it.  Berquin  sub- 
mitted with  a  good  grace,  and,  being  immediately  set  at  liberty, 
left  Paris  and  repaired  to  his  estate  in  Picardy. 

Whilst  he  there  resumed  his  life  of  peaceful  study,  the  Par- 
liament continued  to  maintain  in  principle  and  openly  proclaim 
its  right  of  repression  against  heretics.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
1523,  it  caused  notice  to  be  given,  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Paris,  that  clergy  and  laymen  were  to 
deposit  in  the  keeping  of  the  Palace  all  Luther's  books  that 
they  possessed.  Laymen  who  did  not  comply  with  this  order 
would  have  their  property  confiscated  ;  clergymen  would  be  de- 
prived of  their  temporalities  and  banished.  Toleration,  in  a 
case  of  suspected  heresy,  was  an  act  of  the  king's  which  itself 
required  toleration  ;  proceedings  against  heresy  remained  the 
law  of  the  land,  constantly  hanging  over  every  head. 

Eighteen  months  later,  in  May,  1525,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
■further  thought  about  Berquin;  but  the  battle  of  Pavia  was 
lost ;  Francis  I.  was  a  prisoner  at  Madrid  ;  Louise  of  Savoy  and 
the  chancellor,  Duprat,  wielded  the  power.     The  question  of 
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berctici»  agmin  camo  to  the  frout.  '*  The  queen  niuitt  bo  told/* 
•aid  Peter  Liiet,  king*ii  advocate.  '*  ua  St.  Gregory  told  Brunc- 
baut.  Queen  of  the  Fraiikj*,  that  the  bc»t  way  of  driving  awuy 
ibe  enemies  of  the  kingdom  is  to  drive  awuy  from  it  the  ciic- 
miea  of  God  and  lliii  8i>oujke,  the  Church.**  On  the  10th  of 
April,  1525,  on  occaiaun  of  giving  the  regent  some  couiuiel  as  to 
ber  government,  the  Parliament  litrongly  rccommen<led  her  to 
take  iiroc'ee<ling»  agiiinnt  the  heretioi.  **  The  court/*  they  toiid 
to  her,  **huri  before  mtw  pa^Med  nevcral  provinional  decreen 
agaiiuit  the  guilty,  which  liave  not  been  executed  becuutfc  of  the 
evil  diiifiotution  of  the  timei»  und  the  hiiideruiirrii  eflfected  by  the 
delinquents,  who  have  found  meau^i  of  hUK|H'nding  und  delaying 
the  judgmentii  given  again:it  them,  as  wttl  by  tran»f(  rente  of 
ike  vtnuf  to  (hr  t/rami  cvuncU  as  6y  seizure  ami  re  moral  *>f  cer^ 
tain  of  tkrm^  prisvturs  at  the  time,  wkftn  they  /tart  had  irithJratrn 
from  their  prisons  by  eiercise  of  »orereii/n  ami  alB^dute  potcer^ 
which  ha»  given  the  re»t  occasion  and  boldiicjiH  to  follow  the 
evil  doctrine.**  It  wha  im|M»iuiihle  to  reproach  the  king  more 
broadly  with  having  i»et  Berquin  at  liberty.  The  I'arliiunent 
further  advised  the  regent  to  o^k  the  j>oj»e  to  wnd  over  to 
France  {Mjulitical  delegatcA  invi»tcHl  with  hi.i  own  ]M)weni  to 
watch  and  to  try  in  hi:i  name  *'  even  archbUho|irt,  bi»hoptf,  and 
abbotl^  who  by  their  deedi»,  writingn,  or  diM:ounk*s»,  should  render 
tbemaelvea  suspected  of  a  leaning  towardti  hcre.Hy.**  Ixiuise  of 
Savoy,  without  any  appearance  of  being  hurt  by  the  attack 
made  by  the  Parliament  on  the  mcU  of  the  king  her  son,  eagerly 
followed  the  advice  given  ber ;  and  on  the  20th  of  May,  1525, 
Clement  VII.,  in  his  turn,  eagerly  appointed  four  delegates 
commissioned  to  try  all  those  suspecteil  of  heresy,  who,  in  case 
of  oondemnation,  were  to  be  left  to  tbe  secular  arm.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  tbe  pope  appointed  his  delegates,  the  faculty 
of  theology  at  Paris  pawed  censure  upon  divers  writings  of 
Eraamus,  tranaUted  and  spread  abroad  in  France  by  Berquin ; 
and  on  tbe  8th  of  January,  1526,  tbe  Bi&hop  of  Amiens  do- 
aiaoded  of  tbe  Parliament  authority  **  to  order  the  body  to  be 
VOL.  nr.  25 
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seized  of  Louis  de  Berqi\in,  who  resided  in  his  diocese  and 
was  scandalizing  it  by  his  behavior."  The  Parliament  author- 
ized his  arrest ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  January,  Berquin  was  once 
more  a  prisoner  in  the  Conciergerie,  at  the  same  time  that  orders 
were  given  to  seize  all  his  books  and  papers,  whether  at  his  own 
house  or  at  that  of  his  friend  the  Lord  of  Rambure  at  Abbeville. 
The  great  trial  of  Berquin  for  heresy  was  recommenced*,* and  in 
it  the  great  name  of  Erasmus  was  compromised. 

When  the  question  was  thus  solemnly  reopened,  Berquin's 
defenders  were  much  excited.  Defenders,  we  have  said ;  but, 
in  truth,  history  names  but  one,  the  Princess  Marguerite,  who 
alone  showed  any  activity,  and  alone  did  anything  to  the  pur- 
pose. She  wrote  at  once  to  the  king,  who  was  still  at  Madrid : 
"  My  desire  to  obey  your  commands  was  sufficiently  strong 
without  having  it  redoubled  by  the  charity  you  have  been 
pleased  to  show  to  poor  Berquin  according  to  your  promise  ;  I 
feel  sure  that  He  for  whom  I  believe  him  to  have  suffered  will 
approve  of  the  mercy  which,, for  His  honor,  you  have  had  upon 
His  servant  and  yours."  Francis  I.  had,  in  fact,  written  to  sus- 
pend until  his  return  the  proceedings  against  Berquin,  as  well 
as  those  against  Lefevre,  Roussel,  and  all  the  other  doctors  sus- 
pected of  heresy.  The  regent  transmitted  the  king's  orders  to 
the  pope's  delegates,  who  presented  themselves  on  the  20th  of 
February  before  the  Parliament  to  ask  its  advice.  ''  The  king 
is  as  badly  advised  as  he  himself  is  good,"  said  the  dean  of  the 
faculty  of  theology.  The  Parliament  answered  that  >'for  a 
simple  letter  missive  "  it  could  not  adjourn  ;  it  must  have  a  let- 
ter patent ;  and  it  went  on  with  the  trial.  Berquin  presented 
several  demands  for  delay,  evidently  in  order  to  wait  for  the 
king's  return  and  personal  intervention.  The  court  refused 
them ;  and,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1526,  the  judgment  was  read 
to  him  in  his  prison  at  the  Conciergerie.  It  was  to  the  effect 
that  his  books  should  be  again  burned  before  his  eyes,  that  he 
should  declare  his  approval  of  so  just  a  sentence,  and  that  he 
should  earn  the  compassion  of  the  church  by  not  refusing  her 
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Ukj  latuifaction  nhe  might  demaml ;  cIm  he  iihould  himself  go 
to  the  stake. 

Wbihit  Berquin**  trial  iros  thus  coming  to  an  end,  FninciH  I. 
was  entering  France  onoe  more  in  freedom,  crying,  ^^  So  I  am 
king  again !  **  During  the  latter  days  of  March,  amongMt  tho 
numerotw  personages  who  cnmc  to  congratulate  him  was  John 
de  Selve,  premier  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.  The 
king  gave  him  a  vcr}*  cold  reception.  ^*  My  lonls,**  wrote  the 
premier  president  to  his  court,  **  I  heard,  through  M.  de  Selve, 
my  nephew,  alx>ut  some  displeasure  that  was  felt  as  re^rds  our 
body,  and  I  also  |>eri'eived  it  myself.  I  have  already  be^un  to 
•peak  of  it  to  Madame  [the  king*s  mother].  I  will  do,  as  I  am 
bound  to,  my  duty  towanls  the  court,  with  God's  help."  On 
the  1st  of  April  the  kin^,  who  intended  to  return  by  none  but 
•low  stages  to  Paris,  wrote  from  .Mont-<le-Mar>an,  **  to  the 
judges  holding  his  court  of  Parliament  at  Paris :  — 

**  Wo  have  presently  l>een  notifiiHl  how  that,  notwitlistanding 
that,  through  our  dear  and  much-love<l  la<ly  and  mother,  re^'ent 
in  Franco  during  our  absence,  it  was  written  unto  you  and 
ordered  that  you  would  be  pleased  not  to  proceed  in  any  way 
wliatever  with  the  matter  of  Sieur  Berquin,  lately  detaiue<i  a 
prisoner,  until  wo  shoukl  have  been  enabled  to  return  to  tliis 
our  kingdom,  you  have,  nevertheless,  at  the  re<(uest  and  pursu- 
ance of  his  ill-wishers,  so  far  proceeded  with  hU  business  that  you 
have  come  to  a  definitive  judgment  on  it.  Whereat  we  can- 
not be  too  much  astounded.  .  .  .  For  this  cause  wc  do  will 
and  command  and  enjoin  upon  you  .  .  .  that  you  are  not  to 
proceed  to  execution  of  the  said  judgment,  which,  as  the  report 
is,  you  have  pronounced  against  the  said  Berquin,  but  shall  put 
him,  himself  and  the  depositions  and  the  proceedings  in  his  said 
trial,  in  such  safe  keeping  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer  to  us 
for  them.  .  .  .  And  take  care  that  you  make  no  default  therein, 
for  we  do  warn  you  that,  if  default  there  be,  we  shall  look  to 
such  of  you  as  shall  seem  good  to  us  to  answer  to  us  for  iU** 

Here  was  not  only  a  letter  patent,  but  a  letter  minatory.     As 
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to  the  execution  of  their  judgment,  the  Parliament  obeyed  the 
king's  injunction,  maintaining,  however,  the  principle  as  well  as 
the  legality  of  Berquin's  sentence,  and  declaring  that  they 
awaited  the  king's  orders  to  execute  it.  "  According  to  the 
teaching  of  the  two  Testaments,"  they  said,  *'  God  ever  rageth, 
in  His  just  wrath,  against  the  nations  who  fail  to  enforce 
respect  for  the  laws,  prescribed  by  Himself.  It  is  important, 
moreover,  to  hasten  the  event  in  order  as  soon  as  possible  to 
satisfy,  independently  of  God,  the  people  who  murmur  and 
whose  impatience  is  becoming  verily  troublesome." 

Francis  I.  did  not  replj^  He  would  not  have  dared,  even  in 
thought,  to  attack  the  question  of  principle  as  to  the  chastise- 
ment of  heresy,  and  he  was  afraid  of  weakening  his  own 
authority  too  much  if  he  humiliated  his  Parliament  too  much  ; 
•  it  was  sufficient  for  him  that  he  might  consider  Berquin's  life 
to  be  safe.  Kings  are  protectors  who  are  easily  satisfied  when 
their  protection,  to  be  worth  anything,  might  entail  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  an  energetic  struggle  and  of  self-compromise. 
"Trust  not  in  princes  nor  their  children,"  said  Lord  Strafford, 
after  the  Psalmist  \_Nolite  confidere  principibus  et  filiis  eorum^  quia 
non  est  solus  in  illis^  Ps.  cxlvi.],  when,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, he  found  that  Charles  I.  was  abandoning  him  to  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  and  the  executioner.  Louis  de  Berquin  might 
have  felt  similar  distrust  as  to  Francis  I.,  but  his  n^iture  was 
confident  and  hopeful ;  when  he  knew  of  the  king's  letter  to  the 
Parliament,  he  considered  himself  safe,  and  he  testified  as  much 
to  Erasmus  in  a  long  letter,  in  which  he  told  him  the  story  of  his 
trial,  and  alluded  to  "  the  fresh  outbreak  of  anger  on  the  part 
of  those  hornets  who  accuse  me  of  heresy,"  said  he,  ''simply 
because  I  have  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue  some  of  your 
little  works,  wherein  they  pretend  that  they  have  discovered 
the  most  monstrous  pieces  of  impiety."  He  transmitted  to  Eras- 
mus a  list  of  the  paragraphs  which  the  pope's  delegates  had 
condemned,  pressing  him  to  reply,  "  as  you  well  know  how. 
The  king  esteems  you  much,  and  will  esteem  you  still  more  when 
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you  have  heaped  confusion  on  this  brood  of  benighted  theolo- 
gtami  whose  ineptitude  in  no  excuse  for  their  violence.**  By 
a  strange  coincidence,  Benjuin's  roost  determined  foe,  Noel 
Beda,  provost  of  the  Sorlionne,  sent  at  the  saroo  time  to  Ems- 
rous  a  copy  of  roore  than  two  hundre<l  propositions  which  had 
been  extnicte<l  from  his  works,  ami  af^inst  which  he,  Be<la, 
also  camo  forwartl  as  accuser.  Enunmiis  was  a  prudent  man,  and 
did  not  seek  strife  ;  but  when  he  was  personally  and  ofTensively 
attacke<l  by  enemies  against  whom  he  was  conscious  of  his 
strength,  ho  exhibiteil  it  proudly  and  a!»ly  ;  and  he  replic<l 
to  Bed.1  by  denouncing  him,  <»n  the  Tith  of  June,  to  the  I*ar- 
liament  of  Paris  itself,  as  an  impudent  and  ignorant  calum- 
niator. His  letter,  read  at  the  ses(«i(ui  of  Parliament  on  the 
fith  of  July.  l'>26,  was  there  listened  to  with  profound  defer- 
ence, and  pnMlucc<l  a  sensation  which  did  not  remain  without 
effect ;  in  vain  did  Beda  persist  in  accutiing  Erasmus  of  heresy 
and  in  maintaining  that  he  was  of  the  brotherhocMl  of  Luther  ; 
Parliament  considered  him  in  the  wrong,  provihionally  pnihibited 
the  Ijooksellere  from  vending  his  liliels  against  EniMmus,  and 
required  previous  authoritation  to  l>e  obtained  for  all  l)Ook8 
destined  for  the  press  by  the  rectors  of  the  Sort»onne. 

The  success  of  Erasmus  was  also  a  success  for  lierquin  ;  but 
he  was  still  in  prison,  ill  and  roaltreate<l.  The  king  wrote  on 
the  11th  of  July  to  Parliament  to  demami  that  he  should  enjoy 
at  least  all  the  liberties  that  the  prison  would  admit  of,  that  he 
should  no  longer  be  detained  in  an  unhealthy  cell,  and  that 
he  should  be  placed  in  that  building  of  the  Conciergerie  where 
the  court-yard  was,  **  That,"  was  the  answer,  *'  would  be 
a  bad  precedent ;  they  nerer  put  in  the  court-yartl  convicts  who 
had  incun-ed  the  penalty  of  death.**  An  offer  was  made  to 
Berquin  of  the  chamber  reserved  for  the  greatest  personages, 
for  princes  of  the  blood,  and  of  permission  to  walk  in  the 
oourt-yard  for  two  hours  a  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 
other  in  the  evening,  in  the  absence  of  the  other  prisoners. 
Neither  the  king  nor  Berquin  was  inclined  to  be  content  with 
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these  concessions.  The  king  in  his  irritation  sent  from  Beau- 
gency,  on  the  5th  of  October,  two  archers  of  his  guard  v/ith 
a  letter  to  this  effect :  "  It  is  marvellously  strange  that  what 
we  ordered  has  not  yet  been  done.  We  do  command  and 
most  expressly  enjoin  upon  you,  this  once  for  all,  that  you 
are  incontinently  to  put  and  deliver  the  said  Berquin  into  the 
hands  of  the  said  Texier  and  Charles  de  Broc,  whom  we  have 
ordered  to  conduct  him  to  our  castle  of  the  Louvre."  The 
court  still  objected  ;  a  prisoner  favored  by  so  high  a  person- 
age, it  was  said,  would  soon  be  out  of  such  a  prison.  The 
objection  resulted  in  a  formal  refusal  to  obey.  The  provost 
of  Paris,  John  de  la  Barre,  the  king's  premier  gentleman, 
was  requested  to  repair  to  the  palace  and  pay  Berquin  a  visit, 
to  ascertain  from  himself  what  could  be  done  for  him.  Ber- 
quin, for  all  that  appears,  asked  for  nothing  but  liberty  to 
read  and  write.  "  It  is  not  possible,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  such 
liberty  is  never  granted  to  those  who  are  condemned  to  death." 
As  a  great  favor,  Berquin  was  offered  a  copy  of  the  Letters 
of  St.  Jerome  and  some  volumes  of  history  ;  and  the  provost 
had  orders  not  to  omit  that  fact  in  his  report :  "  The  king 
must  be  fully  assured  that  the  court  do  all  they  can  to  please 
him." 

But  it  was  to  no  purpose.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1526, 
the  provost  of  Paris  returned  to  the  palace  with  a  letter  from 
the  king,  formally  commanding  him  to  remove  Berquin  and 
transfer  him  to  the  Louvre.  The  court  again  protested  that 
they  would  not  deliver  over  the  said  Berquin  to  the  said 
provost ;  but,  they  said,  "  seeing  what  the  times  are,  the  said 
provost  will  be  able  to  find  free  access  to  the  Conciergerie,  for 
to  do  there  what  he  hath  a  mind  to."  The  same  day,  about 
six  in  the  evening,  John  de  la  Barre  repaired  to  the  Concier- 
gerie, and  removed  from  it  Louis  de  Berquin,  whom  he  handed 
over  to  the  captain  of  the  guard  and  four  archers,  who  took  him 
away  to  the  Louvre.  Two  months  afterwards,  in  January, 
1527,  Princess   Marguerite   married   Henry  d'Albret,  King  of 
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NftTmiTD,  and  •boot  the  same  time,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
diflcoTcr  the  eimot  daj,  Louis  de  Berquin  issued  forth  a  free 
man  from  the  l/OUTri*.  and  the  new  queen,  on  taking  him  at 
once  into  her  service,  wrote  to  tlie  Constable  Anne  de  Mont- 
morency, whom  the  V\n\;  hail  cliurged  with  the  duty  of  getting 
Berquin  set  at  liberty,  **  I  thank  you  for  the  {ileorturc  you  hnvt) 
done  me  in  the  matter  of  poor  Ber(|uin,  whom  I  esteem  as 
much  as  if  he  were  myself ;  and  so  you  may  say  that  you  have 
delivered  me  fmm  prison,  since  I  consider  in  that  light  the 
pleasure  done  to  me.** 

Marguerite's  symiwthctic  joy  was  as  natural  as  touching ; 
the  must  have  thought  Berquin  safe  ;  he  was  free  and  in  the 
service  of  one  who  was  fundamentally  a  s*)vereign-prince, 
though  living  in  Kranre  and  in  de{R*ndence  u{»on  the  King 
of  France,  whose  sist4*r  ho  hod  just  married.  In  Fninrt\  Ber- 
quin was  umler  the  stigma  of  having  lx*en  cotulemne<l  to 
death  as  a  herelie,  and  wiw  confront4:<I  hy  detenninc<l  enemies. 
In  so  perilous  a  p<»Hition  his  safety  de|H>nded  u|»on  his  court- 
ing oblivion.  But  instc*ad  of  that,  and  consulting  only  the 
dictates  of  his  generous  and  blind  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause,  he  resolved  to  assume  the  oflfensive  and 
to  cry  for  justice  against  his  enemies.  **  Beneath  the  cloak 
of  religion,**  he  wrote  to  Krasmtu^  ••  the  priests  conceal  the 
vilest  passions,  the  most  corrupt  morals,  and  the  most  s(*andalous 
inBdelity.  It  is  necessary  to  rend  the  veil  which  covers  them, 
and  boldly  bring  an  accusation  of  impiety  a^^ainst  the  SorlK)nne, 
Rome,  and  all  their  flunkies.**  Erasmus,  juHtly  alanned,  used 
all  his  influence  to  deter  him :  but  **  the  more  confidence 
he  showed,**  says  he,  *^  the  more  I  feare<l  for  him.  I  wrote  to 
him  frequently,  begging  him  to  get  quit  of  the  case  by  some 
expedient,  or  even  to  withdraw  himself  on  the  pretext  of  a 
royal  amliassadorship  obtained  by  the  influence  of  his  friends.  I 
told  him  that  the  theologians  would  probably,  as  time  went 
on,  let  his  affair  drop,  but  that  they  would  never  admit  them- 
selves to  be  guilty  of  impiety.     I  told  him  to  always  bear  in 
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mind  what  a  hydra  was  that  Beda,  and  at  how  many  mouths 
he  belched  forth  venom.  -I  told  him  to  reflect  well  that  he  was 
about  to  commit  himself  with  a  foe  that  was  immortal,  for  a 
faculty  never^dies,  and  to  rest  assured  that  after  having  brought 
three  monks  to  bay,  he  would  have  to  defend  himself  against 
numerous  legions,  not  only  opulent  and  powerful,  but,  besides, 
very  dishonest  and  very  experienced  in  the  practice  of  every 
kind  of  cheatery,  who  would  never  rest  until  they  had  effected 
his  ruin,  were  his  cause  as  just  as  Christ's.  I  told  him  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  the  king's  protection,  the  favor  of  princes 
being  unstable  and  their  affections  easily  alienated  by  the 
artifices  of  informers.  .  .  .  And  if  all  this  could  not  move 
him,  I  told  him  not  to  involve  me  in  his  business,  for,  with  his 
permission,  I  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  get  into  any  tangle  with 
legions  of  monks  and  a  whole  faculty  of  theology.  But  I  did 
not  succeed  in  convincing  him  ;  whilst  I  argued  in  so  many 
ways  to  deter  him  from  his  design,  I  did  nothing  but  excite 
his  courage." 

Not  only  did  Berquin  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wise  counsels 
of  Erasmus,  but  his  protectress.  Marguerite,  being  moved  by 
his  courage,  and  herself  also  as  imprudent  as  she  was  generous, 
persuaded  herself  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  supported  him 
in  his  undertaking.  She  wrote  to  the  king  her  brother,  "  Poor 
Berquin,  who,  through  your  goodness,  holds  that  God  has 
twice  preserved  his  life,  throws  himself  upon  you,  having  no 
longer  any  one  to  whom  he  can  have  recourse,  for  to  give  you 
to  understand  his  innocence ;  and  whereas,  Monseigneur,  I 
know  the  esteem  in  which  you  hold  him  and  the  desire  he 
hath  always  had  to  do  you  service,  I  do  not  fear  to  entreat 
you,  by  letter  instead  of  speech,  to  be  pleased  to  have  pity 
on  him.  And  if  it  please  you  to  show  signs  of  taking  his 
matter  to  heart,  I  hope  that  the  truth,  which  he  will  make 
to  appear,  will  convict  the  forgers  of  heretics  of  being  slan- 
derers and  disobedient  towards  you  rather  than  zealots  for  the 
faith." 


mmumQ  looxoctoflit.— rai»a»i. 
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In  hU  compUitfuice  and  indifference  Francis  I.  attended  to 
his  Kiiitar*t  wisbeH,  and  ap|>oared  to  support  Reniuin  in  his 
appeal  for  a  fresh  and  dftinitc  investigation  of  hin  chho.  On 
the  other  hand.  Parliament,  to  whom  the  matter  was  referre<l, 
showed  a  dis|>ofution  to  take  into  account  the  king's  good  will 
towanls  Henjuin,  lately  convictiMl,  but  now  l>ecome  in  his  luni 
plaintiff  and  accuser.  **  We  huvu  no  wish  to  dispute  your 
|)Ower/*  said  Uio  president,  (Mmrles  de  Guillard,  to  the  king 
at  a  be<I  of  justice  held  on  the  24th  of  July,  1«>27  :  '*  it  would 
lie  a  species  of  hocrilcgc,  and  we  know  \vv\\  tlmt  you  are  aUive 
the  laws,  and  that  neither  laws  mtr  (»nlinances  can  cunstniin  you. 
Vour  most  humble  and  moi«t  tilRnlient  court  is  comforted  and 
rejoiced  at  your  pn»si*nce  and  advent,  just  as  the  apostles  were 
when  they  saw  their  (mxI  after  the  resu miction.  We  are 
asaured  that  your  will  is  to  lie  the  {M^culiur  protector  and  <le- 
fender  of  religion,  and  not  to  permit  «)r  puffer  in  your  kingtlnm 
any  errors,  heresies,  or  false  <h>ctrines.** 

The  matter  thu*  reo|H*ne<l  pursued  its  course  slowly;  twelve 
jutlgi*s  were  apftointeil  to  give  a  definite  deciMion  ;  and  the 
king  himH(*lf  nominatinl  mx,  amongst  whom  he  placc<l  Ber- 
quin*s  friend,  William  liude.  Various  incidents  uiiconnecte<i 
with  religious  disputes  su|>ervene<l.  The  Queen  of  Navarre 
was  brought  to  lietl  at  Pau,  on  the  7lh  of  .January,  l.'i'JH,  of 
a  daughter,  Jeanne  <r.\lbret,  the  future  mother  of  Ilenr)*  IV. 
The  marriage  of  Princess  Ren^  of  France,  daughter  of  I>ouis 
XII.,  with  Duke  Hercules  of  Ferrara,  was  concluded,  and  the 
preparations  for  its  celebration  were  going  on  at  Fontaincbleau, 
when,  on  Monday,  June  1,  1.V28,'  the  day  after  the  Feast  of 
Pentecost,  **  some  heretics  came  by  night,'*  says  tlie  Journal 
(Tun  Bowrgeoit  de  ParU^  ••to  an  image  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Pierre,  which  is  at  a  comer  of  the  street  behind  the  church 
of  Petit  St.  Antoine  ;  to  the  which  image  they  gave  several  blows 
with  their  weapons,  and  cut  off  her  head  and  that  of  her  little 
child.  Our  Lord.  But  it  was  never  known  who  the  image- 
breakera  were.     The   king,   being  then  at   Paris,  and    being 
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advertised  thereof,  was  so  wroth  and  upset  that,  it  is  said,  he 
wept  right  sore.  And,  incontinently,  during  the  two  days  fol- 
lowing, he  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  by  sound  of  trumpet 
throughout  the  cross-roads  of  the  city  that  if  any  persons 
knew  who  had  done  it  they  should  make  their  report  and 
statement  to  justice  and  to  him,  and  he  would  give  them 
a  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  Nevertheless  nothing  could  be 
known  about  it,  although  the  king  showed  great  diligence  in 
the  matter,  and  had  officers  commissioned  to  go  from  house  to 
house  to  make  inquiry.  .  .  .  On  Tuesday  and  other  days  fol- 
lowing there  were  special  processions  from  the  parish  churches 
and  other  churches  of  the  city,  which  nearly  all  of  them  went 
to  the  said  place.  .  .  .  And  on  the  day  of  the  Fete-Dieu,  which 
was  the  11th  day  of  the  said  month  of  June,  the  king  went 
in  procession,  most  devoutly,  with  the  parish  of  St.  Paul  and  all 
the  clergy,  to  the  spot  where  was  the  said  image.  He  himself 
carried  a  lighted  waxen  taper,  bareheaded,  with  very  great 
reverence,  having  with  him  the  band  and  hautbois  with  several 
clarions  and  trumpets,  which  made  a  glorious  show,  so  melodi- 
ously did  they  play.  And  with  him  were  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, and  several  prelates  and  great  lords,  and  all  the  gentlemen, 
having  each  a  taper  of  white  wax  in  their  hands,  and  all  his 
archers  had  each  a  waxen  taper  alight,  and  thus  they  went  to  the 
spot  where  was  the  said  image,  with  very  great  honor  and  rever- 
ence,  which  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see,  and  with  devotion." 
[Journal  d^un  Bourgeois  de  Paris^  pp.  347-351.] 

In  the  sixteenth  century  men  were  far  from  understanding 
that  respect  is  due  to  every  religious  creed  sincerely  professed 
and  practised  ;  the  innovators,  who  broke  the  images  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  the  Infant  Jesus,  did  not  consider  that  by 
thus  brutally  attacking  that  which  they  regarded  as  a  supersti- 
tion, they  were  committing  a  revolting  outrage  upon  Christian 
consciences.  Such  an  incident  was  too  favorable  for  Berquin's 
enemies  not  to  be  eagerly  turned  to  profit  by  them.  Although 
his  prosecution  had  been  resumed,  he  had  hitherto  remained  at 
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large,  and  been  treated  respectfully ;  he  repaired  without  any 
guard  over  him  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Palace  of  Juxtice.  But 
DOW  be  was  arrentod,  and  once  more  confined  in  the  tower  of  the 
Coneiergerie.  Some  UjoUh  of  hui,  Hcized  liap-huzanl  and  sent  to 
the  sjmdic  lieda,  were  found  covered  with  notes,  which  were 
immediately  pronounce<l  to  Iw  heretical.  On  the  Kith  of  April. 
1«'>29,  he  was  brought  U<fure  the  court.  **  Ix)uiH  Berquin,"  Miid 
the  president  to  him,  **you  are  convicted  of  having  UOongetl  tn 
the  sect  of  Luther,  and  of  having  made  wicked  books  against 
tlie  majesty  of  ftod  and  of  IIim  ghirious  Mother.  In  conMH|uenc<*, 
we  do  sentence  you  to  make  hononihle  utiicii<U,  bareheaded  and 
with  a  waxen  taper  alight  in  your  Imiul,  in  the  great  court  of 
the  palace,  crying  for  mercy  to  (jod«  the  king,  and  the  law.  for 
the  oflTunce  by  you  c*ommitted.  After  that,  you  will  Ih*  con- 
ducted barehcMuled  and  on  fiKjt  to  the  Place  de  (ir<>ve,  where 
your  books  will  be  bununl  before  your  v\u^.  Then  you  will  U* 
taken  in  frtmt  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  where  you  will 
make  honorable  amemU  to  (tod  and  to  the  glorious  Virgin  Hin 
Mother.  After  which  a  hole  will  be  pierced  in  your  tongue,  that 
memljer  wherewith  you  have  sinneil.  Lastly,  you  will  Im» 
placed  in  the  prison  of  Moiuueur  de  Paris  (the  bi^dinp),  and  will 
be  there  confined  between  two  stone  walls  for  the  whole  of  your 
life.  And  we  forbid  that  there  be  ever  given  you  Ixxik  to  reail 
or  pen  and  ink  to  write.**  This  sentence,  which  Erasmus  calle<l 
mirocioMM^  apfieared  to  take  Berquin  by  suqirise  ;  for  a  moment 
he  remained  speeohlees,  and  then  he  said,  **  I  appeal  to  the 
king :  **  whereupon  be  was  taken  back  to  prison.  The  sentence 
was  to  lie  carriiKl  out  the  same  day  alMut  three  P.  M.  A  great 
crowd  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons,  says  a  contempo- 
rary chronicler,  rushed  to  the  brklgea,  the  streets,  the  squares, 
where  this  aolemn  expiation  was  to  take  place.  The  commis- 
sioner of  police,  the  officer  of  the  Chfitelet,  the  archers,  crossbow- 
roen,  and  arquebusiers  of  the  city  had  repaired  to  the  palace  to 
form  the  escort ;  but  when  they  presented  themselves  at  the 
pnaoo  to  take  Berquin,  he  told  them  that  he  had  appealed  to 
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the  king,  and  that  he  would  not  go  with  them.  The  escort  and 
the  crowd  retired  disappointed.  The  president  convoked  the 
tribunal  the  same  evening,  and  repairing  to  the  prison,  he  made 
Berquin  sign  the  form  of  his  appeal.  William  Bude  hurried  to 
the  scene,  and  vehemently  urged  the  prisoner  to  give  it  up.  ''  A 
second  sentence,"  said  he,  "  is  ready,  and  it  pronounces  death. 
If  you  acquiesce  in  the  first,  we  shall  be  able  to  save  you  later 
on.  .  .  .  All  that  is  demanded  of  you  is  to  ask  pardon  :  and  have 
we  not  all  need  of  pardon  ?  "  It  appears  that  for  a  moment  Ber- 
quin hesitated,  and  was  on  the  point  of  consenting  ;  but  Bude 
remained  anxious.  "  I  know  him,"  said  he  ;  ''  his  ingenuousness 
and  his  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause  will  ruin  him." 
The  king  was  at  Blois,  and  his  sister  Marguerite  at  St.  Germain  ; 
on  the  news  of  this  urgent  peril  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  "  I, 
for  the  last  time,  make  you  a  very  humble  request ;  it  is,  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  have  pity  upon  poor  Berquin,  whom  I  know 
to  be  suffering  for  nothing  but  loving  the  word  of  God  and  obey- 
ing yours.  You  will  be  pleased,  Monseigneur,  so  to  act  that  it 
be  not  said  that  separation  has  made  you  forget  your  most  hum- 
ble and  most  obedient  subject  and  sister.  Marguerite^  We  can 
discover  no  trace  of  any  reply  whatever  from  Francis  I.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  documentary  evidence,  uncertainty  lasted 
for  three  days.  Berquin  persisted  in  his  resolution.  "  No,"  said 
he  to  his  friend  Bud^,  who  again  came  to  the  prison,  "  I  would 
rather  endure  death  than  give  my  approval,  even  by  silence 
only,  to  condemnation  of  the  truth."  The  president  of  the 
court  went  once  more  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  asked  him  if  he 
held  to  his  appeal.  Berquin  said,  "  Yes."  On  this  reply  the 
court  revised  its  original  sentence,  and  for  the  penalty  of  per- 
petual imprisonment  substituted  that  of  the  stake. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1529,  according  to  most  of  the  docu- 
ments, but  on  the  17th,  according  to  the  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois 
de  Paris^  which  the  details  of  the  last  days  render  highly 
improbable,  the  officers  of  Parliament  entered  Berquin's  gloomy 
chamber.     He  rose  quietly  and  went  with  them ;  the  procession 
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•et  out,  and  at  about  three  arrived  at  tho  Place  de  Grdve,  where 
the  stake  waa  retdy.  '*  Berquin  had  a  gown  of  velvety  gartnenU 
of  aatan  and  damask,  and  hiMen  of  gold  thread,**  tuiyii  tho  Bour- 
ggoU  de  Paris,  '*  *  Alan !  *  »aid  nome  an  they  saw  him  puss,  *  he 
b  of  nohlc  lineage,  a  mighty  great  y^-holar,  expert  in  science  and 
•ubtilo  withal,  and  novertheletM  he  liath  gone  out  of  hin  HenneH.*  ** 
We  borrow  the  account  uf  his  actual  death  from  a  letter  of 
Eraamua,  written  on  the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness:  **  Not  a 
aymptom  of  agitation  ap{>eared  either  in  his  face  or  tlic  attitude 
of  his  body  :  ho  had  tho  bearing  of  a  man  who  is  meditating  in 
hia  cabinet  on  the  subject  of  his  studies,  or  in  a  temple  on  the 
affium  of  heaven.  Even  when  the  executioner,  in  a  rough 
voice,  proclaimetl  his  crime  and  its  jienalty,  the  constant  serenity 
of  his  features  Wiui  not  at  all  altered.  When  tho  onler  was 
given  him  to  diamount  from  the  tumbrel,  ho  obeyed  cheerfully 
without  hesitating ;  nevertheless  he  hail  not  alwut  him  any  of 
that  audacity,  tliat  arn>gance,  which  in  the  case  of  malefactors 
ia  sometimes  bred  of  tlieir  imturol  savagery  ;  everything  alxjut 
him  bore  evidence  to  the  tram^uillity  of  a  good  conscience. 
Before  he  died  he  nuulc  a  s(K*ech  to  the  |)eoplo  ;  but  none  could 
hoar  him,  so  great  was  the  noise  which  the  soldiers  motle,  accord- 
ing, it  is  said,  to  the  orders  they  had  rcceive«l.  When  the  cord 
which  bound  him  to  the  post  suffocaUnl  his  voice,  not  a  soul  in 
the  crowd  ejaculated  the  name  of  Jetus^  whom  it  is  customary 
to  invoke  even  in  favor  of  parricides  and  the  sacrilegious,  to 
such  extent  was  the  multitude  excited  against  him  by  those 
folks  who  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  who  can  do  anything 
with  the  feelings  of  the  simple  and  ignorant."  Theodore  de 
B^te  adds  that  the  grand  penitentiar}'  of  Paris,  Merlin,  who 
was  present  at  the  execution,  said,  as  he  withdrew  from  the  still 
smoking  stake,  **  I  never  saw  any  one  die  more  Christianly.'* 
The  impressions  and  expressions  of  the  crowd,  as  they  dispersed, 
were  very  diverse  ;  but  the  majority  cried,  '*  He  was  a  heretic.** 
Others  said,  **  Ood  is  the  only  just  Judge,  and  happy  is  the  man 
whom  He  abadlTM.**    Some  said  below  their  breath,  '*  It  is  only 
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through  the  cross  that  Christ  will  triumph  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gauls."  A  man  went  up  to  the  Franciscan  monk  who  had 
placed  himself  at  Berquin's  side  in  the  procession,  and  had 
entreated  him  without  getting  from  him  anything  but  silence, 
and  asked  him,  ''  Did  Berquin  say  that  he  had  erred  ?  "  "  Yes, 
certainly,"  answered  the  monk,  "  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  his 
soul  hath  departed  in  peace."  This  expression  was  reported  to 
Erasmus ;  but  ''  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  the  story 
that  these  fellows  are  obliged  to  invent  after  their  victim's  death, 
to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  people." 

We  have  dwelt  in  detail  upon  these  two  martyrs,  Leclerc  and 
Berquin,  the  wool-carder  and  the  scholarly  gentleman,  because 
they  are  faithful  and  vivid  representatives  of  the  two  classes 
amongst  which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformation  took 
root  in  France.  It  had  a  double  origin,  morally  and  socially, 
one  amongst  the  people  and  the  other  amongst  the  aristocratic 
and  the  learned ;  it  was  not  national,  nor  was  it  embraced  by  the 
government  of  the  country.  Persecution  was  its  first  and  its 
only  destiny  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  and  it  went  through  the 
ordeal  with  admirable  courage  and  patience ;  it  resisted  only  in 
the  form  of  martyrdom.  We  will  give  no  more  of  such  painful 
and  hideous  pictures  ;  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  as 
regards  the  latter  portion  of  this  reign,  we  will  dwell  upon  only 
those  general  facts  which  bear  the  impress  of  public  morals  and 
the  conduct  of  the  government  rather  than  of  the  fortunes  and 
the  feelings  of  individuals.  It  was  after  Francis  I.'s  time  that 
the  Reformation,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  submitting  with 
dignity  to  persecution,  made  a  spirited  effort  to  escape  from  it 
by  becoming  a  political  party,  and  taking  up,  in  France,  the  task 
of  the  opposition  —  a  liberal  and  an  energetic  opposition,  which 
claims  its  rights  and  its  securities.  It  then  took  its  place  in 
French  history  as  a  great  public  power,  organized  and  command- 
ed by  great  leaders,  and  no  longer  as  a  multitude  of  scattered 
victims  falling  one  after  another,  without  a  struggle,  beneath 
the  blows  of  their  persecutors. 
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The  nmrtyrtlom  of  Berquin  put  a  stop  to  the  attempt  at 
qoaai-toleranc'c  in  favor  of  amtocratic  and  learned  Rfformcnt 
which  FranciK  I.  had  eaiuiyed  to  practice;  after  having'  t\vic<* 
saved  Berquiu  from  a  heretic*^  doom,  he  failed  to  nave  him 
ultimately  ;  and,  except  the  horrihle  detaiU  of  liarharity  in  the 
execution,  the  scholarly  gentleman  rc^ceived  the  name  measure 
as  the  wool-carder,  after  luiving  Ikh^u,  like  him,  true  to  hiit  fuith 
and  to  hilt  di);nity  ti*  a  man  and  a  Christian.  PenM>cuti(>n 
thenct*forwanl  followed  it*  et»ur>ie  without  the  kinj;  putting 
him»elf  to  the  trouble  of  applying  the  drag  for  anylxxly  ;  his 
sister  Marguerite  alone  eontinue<l  to  prt»tect,  timidly  and  deject- 
edly, thotk*  of  her  friends  umoiig^t  the  refonners  whom  tdic 
could  help  or  to  whom  hhe  could  oflfer  iin  anvhim  in  Uearn  with- 
out embroiling  herself  with  the  king,  her  lm>ther,  and  with  the 
Parliaments.  We  will  not  attempt  t4i  enumenite  the  martyr- 
doms which  hml  t<»  be  undergiuie  by  the  |M«r»»ev<ring  Kefonners 
in  France  between  l'»2y  and  l.'>47,  fnmi  the  death  of  I^*uih  de 
Benpiin  to  that  of  Francis  I.  ;  the  task  would  Iju  too  long  and 
interminglctl  with  loo  many  |>etty  questions  of  dates  or  proj>er 
names;  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  qu(»ting  some  local  com- 
putations and  to  conning  over  the  great  historic  fiu*ts  which 
show  to  what  extent  the  |>erHecution  was  general  an<l  unrelent- 
ing, though  it  was  ineffectual,  in  the  end,  to  htifle  the  Reforma- 
tion and  to  prevent  tiie  buntting  out  of  thone  religious  wars 
which,  from  the  death  of  Francis  I.  to  the  a^'ccssion  of  Henry 
IV.,  smothered  France  in  disaster,  blood,  and  crime. 

In  the  reign  of  Frmncts  I.,  from  1 '>24  to  IVIT,  eighty-one 
death -sentences  for  heresy  were  executed.  At  Paris  only,  from 
the  10th  of  Noveml)er  to  the  2d  of  May,  a  space  of  some  six 
months,  one  hundred  and  two  sentences  to  death  by  fire  for 
hereaj  were  pronounced ;  twenty-eeven  were  executed ;  two 
did  not  take  plaoe,  beoaute  those  who  ought  to  have  undergone 
them  denounced  other  Reformers  to  save  themselves ;  and 
seventy-three  moeeeded  in  escA{)ing  by  flight.  The  Jmrmai 
d*iai  Boiifyeott  ds  ParU  (pp.  ill  loO)  does  not  mention  tan' 
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tences  to  lesser  penalties.  .In  a  provincial  town,  whose  history 
oiie  of  its  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  M.  Boutiot,  has  lately 
written  from  authentic  documents  and  local  traditions,  at  Troyes 
in  fact,  in  1542  and  1546,  two  burgesses,  one  a  clerk  and  the 
other  a  publisher,  were  sentenced  to  the  stake  and  executed  for 
the  crime  of  heresy :  *'  on  an  appeal  being  made  by  the  publish- 
er. Mace  Moreau,  the  Parliament  of  Paris  confirmed  the  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  bailiff's  court,"  and  he  underwent  his  punish- 
ment on  the  Place  St.  Pierre  with  the  greatest  courage.  The 
decree  of  the  Parliament  contains  the  most  rigorous  enactments 
against  books  in  the  French  language  treating  of  religious 
matters  ;  and  it  enjoins  upon  all  citizens  the  duty  of  denouncing 
those  who,  publicly  or  not,  make  profession  of  the  new  doctrine. 
"  The  Lutheran  propaganda,"  say  the  documents,  "  is  in  great 
force  throughout  the  diocese  ;  it  exercises  influence  not  only  on 
the  class  of  artisans,  but  also  amongst  the  burgesses.  Doubt 
has  made  its  way  into  many  honest  souls.  The  Reformation  has 
reached  so  far  even  where  the  schism  is  not  complete.  Catholic 
priests  profess  some  of  the  new  doctrines,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  remain  attached  to  their  offices.  Many  bishops  declare 
themselves  partisans  of  the  reformist  doctrines.  The  Protestant 
worship,  however,  is  not  yet  openly  conducted.  The  mass  of  the 
clergy  do  not  like  to  abandon  the  past ;  they  cling  to  their  old 
traditions,  and,  if  they  have  renounced  certain  abuses,  they 
yield  only  on  a  few  points  of  little  importance.  The  new  ideas 
are  spreading,  even  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Statues  representing 
the  Virgin  and  the  saints  are  often  broken,  and  these  deeds  are 
imputed  to  those  who  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and 
of  Calvin.  A  Notre-Dame  de  Piti^,  situated  at  the  Hotel-Dieu- 
le-Comte,  was  found  with  its  head  broken.  This  event  excites 
to  madness  the  Catholic  population.  The  persecutions  con- 
tinue." Many  people  emigrated  for  fear  of  the  stake.  "  From 
August,  1552,  to  the  6th  of  January,  1555,"  says  the  chronicler, 
"  Troyes  loses  in  consequence  of  exile,  probably  voluntary,  a 
certain  number  of  its  best  inhabitants,"  and  he  names  thirteen 
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fmmilies  with  the  style  and  title  of  ''nobleman.'*  lie  adds, 
''  There  in  scarcely  a  month  in  the  year  when  there  are  not 
burned  two  or  three  heretics  at  I'arin,  Meaux,  and  Troyei^,  and 
sometimes  more  tlrnn  a  dozen.**  Troves  containeil,  at  that  time, 
says  M.  Boutiot,  eighteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  inhabitantji,  counting  five  |>enions  to  a  household.  [HUtoire 
tU  la  rdlt  Je  Tro^rt,  t.  iii.  pp.  3Hl.  887,  398,  4i:>,  431.]  Many 
other  provincial   towns  oflfervd   the   same  spectacle. 

During  the  long  truce  which  succeeiled  the  |>cace  of  Cambrai, 
from  1582  to  1586,  it  might  liave  been  thought  for  a  while 
that  the  persecution  in  Franco  was  going  to  be  somewhat 
abated.  Policy  obliged  Francis  I.  to  seek  the  sup|K)rt  of  the 
Protestants  of  Germany  against  Charles  V. ;  he  was  incessantly 
fluctuating  between  that  |Kilicy  and  a  strictly  C^atholic  and  papal 
policy;  by  marrying  his  son  Henry,  on  the  2>sih  of  ()ctol»ei. 
1588,  to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  niece  of  Pojw  Clement  VII., 
he  seemed  to  have  decided  u|ion  the  latter  courne ;  but  he  hud 
afterwards  made  a  movement  in  the  contrary  direction ;  Clem- 
ent VII.  had  died  on  the  2tith  of  .September,  1.V24  ;  Paul  III. 
had  succeeded  him  ;  and  Francis  I.  again  turned  towards  the 
Protestants  of  Germany ;  he  cntereil  int*!  relations  with  the 
most  moderate  amongst  their  theologians,  with  MeUncthon, 
Bucer«  and  Sturm  ;  there  was  some  talk  of  conciliation,  of  a 
re-establishment  of  |>eace  and  harmony  in  the  church  ;  nor  did 
the  king  confine  himself  to  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  diploma- 
tists ;  he  himself  wrote  to  Melanctiion,  on  the  "ML  of  June, 
1535,  **  It  is  some  time  now  since  I  heard  from  William  du 
Bellay,  my  chamlwrluin  and  councillor,  of  the  zeal  with  which 
you  are  exerting  yourself  to  appease  the  altercations  to  which 
Christian  doctrine  has  given  rise.  I  now  hear  that  you  are 
very  much  dis|)osed  to  come  to  us  for  to  confer  with  some  of 
our  most  dii»tinguished  doctors  as  to  the  means  of  re-establish- 
ing in  the  church  that  sublime  harmony  which  is  the  chief  of 
all  my  desires.  Come,  then,  either  in  an  official  capacity  or  in 
your  own  private  character ;  you  will  be  moet  welcome  to  me, 
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and  you  shall  in  either  c^se  have  proof  of  the  interest  I  feel 
in  the  glory  of  your  own  Germany  and  in  the  peace  of  the 
world."  Melancthon  had,  indeed,  shown  an  inclination  to  re- 
pair to  Paris ;  he  had  written,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1535,  to  his 
friend  Sturm,  "  I  will  not  let  myself  be  stopped  by  domestic 
ties  or  by  fear  of  danger.  There  is  no  human  greatness  before 
which  I  do  not  prefer  Christ's  glory.  One  thought  alone  gives 
me  pause :  I  doubt  my  ability  to  do  any  good  ;  I  fear  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  from  the  king  that  which  I  regard  as 
necessary  for  the  Lord's  glory  and  for  the  peace  of  France. 
You  know  that  kingdom.  Pronounce  your  judgment.  If  you 
think  that  I  shall  do  well  to  undertake  the  journey,  I  am  off." 
Melancthon  had  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  success,  such 
as  he  deemed  necessary,  were  possible.  Whilst  Francis  I.  was 
making  all  these  advances  to  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  he 
was  continuing  to  proceed  against  their  brother  Christians  in 
France  more  bitterly  and  more  flagrantly  than  ever.  Two 
recent  events  had  very  much  envenomed  party  feeling  between 
the  French  Catholics  and  Reformers,  and  the  king  had  been 
very  much  compromised  in  this  fresh  crisis  of  the  struggle. 
In  1534  the  lawless  insurrection  of  Anabaptists  and  peasants, 
which  had  so  violently  agitated  Germany  in  1525,  began  again  ; 
the  insurgents  seized  the  town  of  Munster,  in  Westphalia,  and 
there  renewed  their  attempt  to  found  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
with  community  of  property  and  polygamy.  As  in  1525,  they 
were  promptly  crushed  by  the  German  princes.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  of  the  neighborhood  ;  but  their  rising  had  created 
some  reverberation  in  France,  and  the  Reformers  had  been 
suspected  of  an  inclination  to  take  part  in  it.  "  It  is  said," 
wrote  the  Chancellor  de  Granvelle,  in  January,  1535,  to  the 
ambassador  of  France  at  the  court  of  Charles  V.,  "  that  the 
number  of  the  strayed  from  the  faith  in  France,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  utter  confusion,  are  very  great;  the  enterprise  of  the 
said  strayed^  about  which  you  write  to  me,  to  set  fire  to  the 
churches  and  pillage  the  Louvre,  proves  that  they  were  in  great 
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force.  Please  God  the  king  may  be  able  to  apply  a  remedy  !  ** 
[Papurt  (TEiat  du  Cardinal  dt  GranvtHe,  t.  ii.  p.  283.]  The 
aootutaiioii  was  devoid  of  all  foundatiou ;  but  nothing  in  absurd 
in  the  eyea  of  party  hatred  and  ttunpicion,  and  an  incident, 
almotft  contemiM>raneou«  with  the  fres^h  insurrection  of  the 
Anabapti»t«,  occurre<I  to  increase  the  king*H  wnith,  ai»  well  an 
*iie  people's,  againnt  the  Uefurmern,  and  to  rekindle  the  (liimeH 
of  pefMCUtion.  On  the  24th  of  ()cti>l>er,  16«i4,  placnrdii  aguin>t 
the  maM,  tranaubatantiation,  and  the  regimen  ost  well  vkA  the 
faith  of  the  Catholic  church,  were  |K»tcd  up  during  the  night 
in  the  thomughfarett  of  Parin,  and  at  Hloiii  on  the  very  chainlx^r- 
drtor  of  Francis  I.,  whot^*  lintt  glance,  when  he  g«»l  up  in  the 
morning,  they  caught.  They  had  Ix^en  printed  at  Neufchutvl, 
in  Switzerland,  where  the  influence  of  the  refugee  William 
Farel  waa  atrong,  and  their  coame  violence  of  exprcK^ion  could 
not  fail  to  excite  the  indignation  of  even  the  uuft»t  indifferent 
Catholics.  In  their  fanatical  blindneiw  factions  May  only  what 
aatiafiea  their  own  paaiiionn,  without  cotuidering  moral  propriety 
or  the  effect  whirh  will  U*  pro<Iuce4l  l»y  their  wonls  ujwn  the 
feelings  of  their  adversarieji,  who  also  have  creeds  and  jMLssions. 
Francis  I.,  e<|ually  shocked  and  irritat<Hl,  determined  to  give 
the  Catholic  faith  striking  satisfaction,  and  Protestant  audacity 
a  bloody  lesson.  On  the  21st  of  January,  1.'>:C),  a  solemn  pro- 
cession issued  from  the  church  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxcrrois. 
John  du  Bellay,  Bishop  of  Paris,  held  in  his  hands  the  holy 
sacrament,  surrounded  by  the  three  sons  of  France  and  the 
Duke  de  VendAroe,  who  were  the  dais-bearers ;  and  the  king 
walked  Whind,  with  a  tafier  in  his  hand,  l)etween  the  Canlinals 
of  Bourlmn  and  Ix)rraine.  At  each  Iml ting-place  he  handed 
his  taper  to  the  Canlinal  of  Lorraine,  foUled  his  hands,  ami 
humbly  prostrating  himself,  implored  divine  mercy  for  his 
people.  After  the  procession  was  over,  the  king,  who  had 
remained  to  dine  with  John  du  Bellay,  assembled  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace  the  beads  of  all  the  com|>anies,  and  taking 
his  place  on  a  sort  of  throne  which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
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said,  "  Whatever  progress  may  have  already  been  made  by  the 
pest,  the  remedy  is  still  easy  if  each  of  you,  devoured  by  the  same 
zeal  as  I,  will  forget  the  claims  of  flesh  and  blood  to  remember 
only  that  he  is  a  Christian,  and  will  denounce  without  pity  all 
those  whom  he  knows  to  be  partisans  or  favorers  of  heresy. 
As  for  me,  if  my  arm  were  gangrened,  I  would  have  it  cut 
off  though  it  were  my  right  arm,  and  if  my  sons  who  hear 
me  were  such  wretches  as  to  fall  into  such  execrable  and 
alccursed  opinions,  I  would  be  willing  to  give  them  up  to  make 
a  sacrifice  of  them  to  God."  On  the  29th  of  January  there 
was  published  an  edict  which  sentenced  concealers  of  heretics, 
*'  Lutheran  or  other,"  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  said  her- 
etics, unless  they  denounced  their  guests  to  justice ;  and  a 
quarter  of  the  property  to  be  confiscated  was  secured  to  the 
denouncers.  Fifteen  days  previously  Francis  I.  had  signed 
a  decree  still  stranger  for  a  king  who  was  a  protector  of  letters ; 
he  ordered  the  abolition  of  printing,  that  means  of  propagating 
heresies,  and  "  forbade  the  printing  of  any  book  on  pain  of 
the  halter."  Six  weeks  later,  however,  on  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  became  ashamed  of  such  an  act,  and  suspended  its 
execution  indefinitely.  Punishments  in  abundance  preceded 
and  accompanied  the  edicts  ;  from  the  10th  of  November,  1534, 
to  the  3d  of  May,  1535,  twenty-four  heretics  were  burned  alive 
in  Paris,  without  counting  many  who  were  sentenced  to  less 
cruel  penalties.  The  procedure  had  ])een  made  more  rapid  ; 
the  police  commissioner  of  the  Chatelet  dealt  with  cases  sum- 
marily, and  the  Parliament  confirmed.  The  victims  had  at 
first  been  strangled  before  they  were  burned;  they  were  now 
burned  alive,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 
The  convicts  were  suspended  by  iron  chains  to  beams  which 
alternately  "  hoisted  "  and  "  lowered  "  them  over  the  flames 
until  the  executioner  cut  the  cord  to  let  the  sufferer  fall.  The 
evidence  was  burned  together  with  the  convicts  ;  it  was  unde- 
sirable that  the  Reformers  should  be  able  to  make  a  certified 
collection  of  their  martyrs'  acts  and  deeds. 
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Aftor  A  detailed  and  almost  complacent  enumeration  of  all 
these  executions,  we  find  in  the  Journal  tTun  BourgfoiM  de 
Porta  til  in  {Miragraph :  **  The  rumor  was,  in  June,  l.'>:5.>,  that 
Pope  Paul  III.,  I>eing  advertised  of  the  execrable  and  horrihle 
justice  which  the  king  was  doing  ui»on  the  Lutherans  in  his 
kingdom,  did  semi  wonl  to  the  Kin^  of  France  that  ho  was 
advertised  of  it,  and  tliat  he  wan  ({uitc  willing  to  sup|>oiic  that 
he  did  it  in  good  part,  as  he  still  made  use  of  the  beautiful 
title  he  had  to  lie  called  the  M<jst  Christian  king;  neverthe- 
lev,  God  the  Creator,  when  he  was  in  thin  world,  made  more 
use  of  mercy  than  of  rigortjus  jiistire,  which  should  never 
be  use<l  rigorously  ;  and  that  it  was  a  cruel  death  to  burn 
a  man  alive  liecaune  he  might  have  to  some  extent  renounced 
the  faith  and  the  law.  \Vhert*fore  the  |»<)|»c  did  pniy  and 
request  the  king,  by  his  lutters,  to  lie  pleaMxl  to  mitigate  the 
fury  and  rigor  of  his  juMtice  by  granting  grace  and  panlon. 
The  king,  wishing  to  follow  the  |io|>e*M  wishes,  acconling  as 
he  had  si*nt  him  wortl  by  his  letters  patent,  sent  word  to  the 
court  of  Parliament  not  to  procee<l  any  more  with  such  rigrjr 
as  they  liad  sliown  heretofore.  For  this  cause  were  there  no 
more  rigorous  proceedings  on  the  |>art  of  justice."  [Journal 
d'un  Bourgtoia  de  Paria^  p.  4**)0.] 

Search  has  been  made  to  discover  whether  the  assertion  of 
the  Bourgfoia  de  Paria  has  any  foundation,  whether  Poj>e  Paul 
III.  really  did  write  in  June,  1535,  the  letter  attributed  to  him, 
and  whether  its  effect  was,  that  the  king  wrote  to  Parliament 
not  to  procecnl  against  the  Reformers  **  with  such  rigor.*'  No 
proof  has,  however,  been  obtained  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  pope's  letter,  and  in  any  case  it  was  not  sery  effectual, 
for  the  same  Bourgeoia  de  Paria  reports,  that  in  September, 
1535,  three  months  after  that,  according  to  him,  it  was  written, 
**  Two  fellows,  makers  of  silk  ribbons  and  tissues,  were  burned 
all  alive,  one  in  the  Place  Maubert  and  the  other  in  St.  John's 
cemetery,  as  Lutherans,  which  they  were.  They  had  hande<l 
over  to  their  hoet  at  Paris  some  Lutheran  books  to  take  care 
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of,  saying,  '  Keep  this  book  for  us  while  we  go  into  the  city, 
and  show  it  to  nobod3^'  'When  they  were  gone,  this  host  was 
not  able  to  refrain  from  showing  this  book  to  a  certain  priest, 
the  which,  after  having  looked  at  it,  said  incontinently,  '  This 
is  a  very  wicked  book,  and  proscribed.'  Then  the  said  host 
went  to  the  commissioner  of  police  to  reveal  that  he  had 
such  and  such  a  book  of  such  an  one,  the  which  sent  forth- 
with to  the  house  of  the  said  host  to  take  and  carry  off  the 
said  two  fellows  to  the  Chatelet.  Being  questioned,  they  con- 
fessed the  state  of  the  case.  Whereupon,  by  sentence  of  the 
said  commissioner,  confirmed  by  decree,  they  made  honorable 
amends  in  front  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  had 
their  tongues  cut  out,  and  were  burned  all  alive  and  with  un- 
shaken obstinacy."  Proceedings  and  executions,  then,  did  not 
cease,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  humble  class  of  Reformers, 
and  at  the  very  moment  when  Francis  I.  was  exerting  himself 
to  win  over  the  Protestants  of  Germany  with  the  cry  of  con- 
ciliation and  re-establishment  of  harmony  in  the  church.  Me- 
lancthon,  Bucer,  and  Luther  himself  had  allowed  themselves 
to  be  tempted  by  the  prospect ;  but  the  German  politicians, 
princes,  and  counsellors  were  more  clear-sighted.  "  We  at 
Augsburg,"  wrote  Sailer,  deputy  from  that  city,  "  know  the 
King  of  France  well  ;  he  cares  very  little  for  religion,  or 
even  for  morality.  He  plays  the  hypocrite  with  the  pope,  and 
gives  the  Germans  the  smooth  side  of  his  tongue,  thinking  of 
nothing  but  how  to  cheat  them  of  the  hopes  he  gives  them. 
His  only  aim  is  to  crush  the  emperor."  The  attempt  of 
Francis  I.  thus  failed,  first  in  Germany,  and  then  at  Paris  also, 
where  the  Sorbonne  was  not  disposed,  any  more  than  the 
German  politicians  were,  to  listen  to  any  talk  about  a  specious 
conciliation  ;  and  the  persecution  resumed  its  course  in  France, 
paving  the  way  for  civil  war. 

The  last  and  most  atrocious  act  of  persecution  in  the  reign 
of  Francis  I.  was  directed  not  against  isolated  individuals,  but 
against  a  whole  population,  harried,  despoiled,  and  banished  or 
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exterminated  on  account  of  heresy.  About  the  year  1525  small 
eburohea  of  Reforroen  began  to  aaaume  organixation  between  the 
Alpa  and  the  Jura.  Somethinj;^  was  there  said  altout  ChriHtiaiiH 
who  belonged  to  the  Itefonnation  without  having  ever  been  ro- 
fonne<l.  It  was  said  that,  in  certain  valleys  of  the  Pieclmuntesti 
Alpa  and  Dauphiny  and  in  certain  <|uarter8  of  Provence,  tliere 
were  to  be  found  believers  who  for  several  centuries  luid  recog- 
nized no  authority  save  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Some  called 
them  VaudiaH§  (\Valdensians)«  others  poor  of  Lyon*^  others 
Luihtrans,  The  rumor  of  the  Reformat iou  was  heard  in  their 
valleys,  and  created  a  lively  emotion  amount  theiii.  (^ne  of 
them  determined  to  go  and  see  what  this  reformat  ion  was  ;  and 
he  returned  to  his  valleys  with  good  news  and  with  pious  books. 
Regular  relations  were  from  that  time  established  Ix-tween  the 
Reformers  of  Switzerland,  France,  and  (Jennaiiy,  an<l  the  Clirb^ 
tian  shepherds  of  these  mountains.  Visits  were  exchanged : 
Farel  and  Saunier  went  amongst  the  Vautiians  and  cotiverse<i 
with  them  about  their  common  faith,  common  in  spite  of  certain 
differences.  Ruotic  conferences,  comiKMciI  of  the  priniifml  lantl- 
holders,  barbaM  or  |)astors,  ainl  simple  members  of  the  faithful, 
met  more  tlian  once  in  the  oi»en  air  under  the  pines  of  their 
mountains.  The  V'audians  of  Provence  had  l>een  settled  there 
sinc«  the  end  of  tlie  thirteenth  century  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
fourteenth  other  V'audians  from  Dauphiny,  and  even  from  Cali^ 
bria,  luid  come  thither  to  join  them.  **  Their  ^ir/nw,'*  sayrf  a 
contemporary  monk  [HUtoirt  dt§  O turret  excii^eM  dans  U  ComUU 
•enaUsm  par  U$  CahinisteM  Ju  teixieme  nrrU^  |»ar  Ic  |N^re  Justin, 
capucin],  '*used  to  preside  at  their  exercises  of  religion,  which 
were  performed  in  secreL  As  they  were  observetl  to  l>e  quiet 
and  circumspect,  as  they  faithfully  paid  taxes,  tithe,  and  seign- 
iorial dues,  and  as  they  were  betidea  yery  laborious,  they  were 
not  troubled  on  the  score  of  their  habits  and  doctrines.**  Their 
new  friends  from  Switzerland  and  Germany  reproached  them 
with  concealment  of  their  faith  and  worship.  As  soon  as  they 
had   overtly  separated  from   the  Roman  church,   persecution 
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began ;  Francis  I.  checked  its  first  excesses,  but  it  soon  began 
again;  the  episcopal  prisons  were  filled  with  Vaudians,  who 
bristled  at  the  summons  to  abjure ;  and  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1535,  thirteen  of  them  were  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive. 
Pope  Paul  III.  complained  to  Francis  I.  of  their  obstinacy ; 
the  king  wrote  about  it  to  the  Parliament  of  Aix  ;  the  Parliament 
ordered  the  lords  of  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Vaudians  to  force 
their  vassals  to  abjure  or  leave  the  country.  When  cited  to 
appear  before  the  court  of  Aix  to  explain  the  grounds  of  their 
refusal,  several  declmed.  The  court  sentenced  them,  in  default, 
to  be  burned  alive.  Their  friends  took  up  arms  and  went  to 
deliver  the  prisoners.  M^rindol  was  understood  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal retreat  of  the  sectaries ;  by  decree  of  November  18,  1540, 
the  Parliament  ordered  that  ''  the  houses  should  be  demolished 
and  razed  to  the  ground,  the  cellars  filled  up,  the  woods  cut 
down,  the  trees  of  the  gardens  torn  up,  and  that  the  lands  of 
those  who  had  lived  in  M^rindol  should  not  be  able  to  be  farmed 
out  to  anybody  whatever  of  their  family  or  name."  In  the 
region  of  Parliament  itself  complaints  were  raised  against  such 
hardships ;  the  premier  president,  Barthelemy  Chassaneuz,  was 
touched,  and  adjourned  the  execution  of  the  decree.  The  king 
commissioned  William  du  Bellay  to  examine  into  the  facts  ;  the 
report  of  Du  Bellay  was  favorable  to  the  Vaudians,  as  honest, 
laborious,  and  charitable  farmers,  discharging  all  the  duties  of 
civil  life ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  acknowledged  that  they  did 
not  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  that  they  did  not  recog- 
nize the  pope  or  the  bishops,  that  they  prayed  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  choosing  certain 
persons  from  amongst  themselves  to  be  their  pastors.  On  this 
report,  Francis  I.,  by  a  declaration  of  February  18,  1541,  par- 
doned the  Vaudians  for  all  that  had  been  irregular  in  their  con- 
duct, on  condition  that  within  the  space  of  three  months  they 
should  abjure  their  errors ;  and  he  ordered  the  Parliament  to 
send  to  Aix  deputies  from  their  towns,  burghs,  and  villages, 
to  make  abjuration  in  the  name  of  all,  at  the  same  time  author- 
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ixing  the  Parliament  to  puniMlu  according  to  the  onlinancca,  those 
who  should  refuse  to  obey,  and  to  make  use,  if  nee<l  were,  of  the 
services  of  the  soldiery.  Thus  persecuted  and  con<lemne<l  for 
their  mere  faith,  undi'mfiiiKtrative  as  it  was,  the  Vuutliiuis  con- 
fined themnelves  to  asking  that  it  might  bo  examined  and  itit 
errors  pointed  out.  Those  of  M^rindol  and  thtMie  of  Cabric^re 
in  the  counUthip  of  VenajU}uc  drew  up  their  profe^ion  of  faith 
and  sent  it  to  the  king  and  to  two  bijiho|Ni  of  the  province,  Canli- 
nal  Sodolet,  Hijthop  of  (*nr|>entrart,  and  John  Durandi.  Bishop  of 
Cavoillon,  whoxe  equity  and  moderation  iiupired  them  with  Home 
confidence.  Caniinal  Sadolet  did  not  U-lie  their  exiK'ctation  ; 
be  received  them  with  kindncKs,  diM-u.Hse<l  with  them  their  pro- 
fession of  faith,  i>ointed  out  to  them  diveni  iirti(*lej«  which  mi^ht 
be  remodelled  without  di»vowing  the  Imuum  of  their  cn*efl.  und 
assurctl  them  that  it  would  alwavH  U*  agiiiuHt  his  sentiments  to 
have  them  treatotl  aii  enemieji.  **  I  am  astonishecl,"  he  wrote  to 
the  IK>|M*,  **  that  these  foIkN  fdumld  Ih*  {MTsecutiil  when  the  Jews 
are  s|kare<I.**  The  Bi*hop  of  (^availlon  testifRMi  towanls  them  a 
favor  le«  unalloyed:  **  I  was  quite  sure,"  said  he,  »Mhal  there 
was  not  so  much  roiiu^hief  amongst  you  as  wa^  HUp|K>s4>4l ;  how- 
ever, to  calm  men's  minds,  it  in  necessary-  tliat  you  should  sub- 
mit to  a  certain  appearance  of  abjuration.**  ''  But  what  would 
yoa  have  us  abjure,  if  we  are  already  within  the  truth  ?**  **  It 
is  but  a  simple  formality  that  I  demand  of  you  ;  I  do  not  require 
in  your  case  notary  or  signature;  if  you  are  unwilling  to  assent 
to  this  abjuration,  none  cmn  argue  you  into  it.**  ''  We  arc  plain 
men,  monscigneur ;  we  are  unwilling  to  do  anytliing  to  wliich 
we  cannot  assent  ;**  and  they  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  abjure. 
Cardinal  Sadolet  was  sumroone<l  to  Rome,  and  the  premier  prea- 
ident  Chassaneuz  died  suddenly.  His  successor,  John  de  May- 
nier.  Baron  of  OppMe,  was  a  riolent  roan,  passionately  bigoted, 
and  moreover,  it  is  said,  a  personal  enemy  of  the  Vaudians  of 
Cabri^res,  on  which  his  estates  bordered  ;  he  recommenced 
agtinst  them  m  persecution  which  was  at  first  covert ;  they  had 
found  protectors  in  Switzerland  and  in  Germany  ;  at  the  instance 
VOL.  IV.  28 
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of  Calvin,  the  Swiss  Protestant  cantons  and  the  German  princes 
assembled  at  Smalkalden  wrote  to  Francis  I.  in  their  favor ;  it 
was  to  his  interest  to  humor  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and 
that  fact  turned  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  Vaudians  of  Pro- 
vence ;  on  the  14th  of  June,  1544,  he  issued  an  edict  which,  sus- 
pending the  proceedings  commenced  against  them,  restored  to 
them  their  privileges,  and  ordered  such  of  them  as  were  prisoners 
to  be  set  at  large  ;  "and  as  the  attorney -general  of  Provence," 
it  goes  on  to  say,  "  is  related  to  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  their 
sworn  enemy^  there  will  be  sent  in  his  place  a  counsellor  of  the 
court  for  to  inform  me  of  their  innocence."  But  some  months 
later  the  peace  of  Crespy  was  made ;  and  Francis  I.  felt  no 
longer  the  same  solicitude  about  humoring  the  Protestants  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  Baron  d'Oppede  zealously  resumed 
his  work  against  the  Vaudians ;  he  accused  them  of  intriguing 
with  foreign  Reformers,  and  of  designing  to  raise  fifteen  thousand 
men  to  surprise  Marseilles  and  form  Provence  into  a  republic.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1545,  Francis  I.  signed,  without  reading  it 
they  say,  the  revocation  of  his  edict  of  1544,  and  ordered  execution 
of  the  decree  issued  by  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  dated  November 
18,  1540,  on  the  subject  of  the  Vaudians,  "  notwithstanding 
all  letters  of  grace  posterior  to  that  epoch,  and  ordered  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  province  to  give,  for  that  purpose,  the  assistance  of 
the  strong  hand  to  justice^  The  duty  of  assisting  justice  was 
assigned  to  Baron  d'Oppede ;  and  from  the  7th  to  the  25th  of 
April,  1545,  two  columns  of  troops,  under  the  orders,  respec- 
tively, of  Opp^de  himself  and  Baron  de  la  Garde,  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword  the  three  districts  of  M^rindol,  Cabrieres,  and  La 
Coste,  which  were  peopled  chiefly  by  Vaudians.  We  shrink 
from  describing  in  detail  all  the  horrors  committed  against  a 
population  without  any  means  of  self-defence  by  troops  giving 
free  rein  to  their  brutal  passions  and  gratifying  the  hateful 
passions  of  their  leaders.  In  the  end  three  small  towns  and 
twent3^-two  villages  were  completely  sacked  ;  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-three  houses,  eighty-nine  cattle-sheds,  and  thirty-one 
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tiariM  burned  ;  three  thouimnd  personn  massacred  ;  two  hundred 
and  fifty-five  executed  sulMcquently  to  the  massacre,  after  a 
mockery  of  trial ;  nix  or  seven  hundred  sent  to  the  jfiiUcys  ; 
many  chihlren  sold  for  slaves ;  and  the  victors,  on  retiring, 
left  behind  them  a  double  ordinance,  from  the  Parliament  of 
Aix  and  the  vice-legate  of  Avignon,  dated  the  24th  of  April, 
l.>4'>,  forbidding  **  that  any  one,  on  pain  <»f  <lrath,  should  tlare 
to  give  asylum,  aid,  or  succor,  or  furnUh  money  or  victuals,  to 
any  Vaudinn  or  heretic." 

It  is  said  that  Francis  I.,  when  near  his  end,  rei>ent«Ml  of  this 
odious  ext(*mnnntion  of  a  huuill  iMiptilatioti,  whidi,  with  his 
usual  ficklenrvi  and  car('l(*n.Hnes!i,  he  had  at  otic  time  proti'ctcd, 
and  at  another  abandoned  to  its  enemiirs.  Amongnt  his  hwt 
wortls  to  his  son  Henry  II.  was  an  exhortation  to  cause  an 
inquiry  to  Ik?  made  into  the  iniquitieH  (^imniit(<Hl  by  ilie  Par- 
liament of  Aix  ill  this  instance.  It  will  Ik*  tM>en,  at  the  o{K'n- 
ing  of  Henry  II.*h  reign,  what  was  the  result  <»f  this  exhortation 
of  his  father's. 

Calvin  was  lat"ly  mentioned  a-*  having  pleadini  the  cause  of 
the  Vaudians,  in  1*»U,  amongst  the  ProteiitantM  of  SwitztTland 
and  Germany.  It  was  from  Cieneva,  where  h**  had  lived  and 
been  the  dominant  spirit  for  many  years,  that  the  French  Re- 
former ha<l  exercised  such  influence  over  the  chiefs  of  the 
German  Reformation  in  favor  of  that  small  |Kipulation  whose 
creed  and  morals  had  anticipated  by  several  centuries  the  Refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century*.  He  was  born  in  1500  at 
Noyon  in  Picardy,  was  brought  up  in  the  lK>som  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  and  held  a  cure  in  l'>27  at  Pont-rEv^que,  where 
he  preached  several  times,  *' joyous  and  almost  proud,**  as  he 
amid  himself,  **  that  a  single  dissertation  had  brought  me  a 
care.**  In  1534,  study,  meditation  on  the  Gospels,  discussion 
of  the  religious  and  moral  questions  raise<l  on  every  side,  and 
the  free  atmosphere  of  the  new  spirit  that  waa  abroad,  change<l 
his  convictions  and  his  reaolvea;  he  abandoned  the  career  of 
the  law  aa  well  as  that  of  the  established  churchy  resigned  his 
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cure  at  Pont-l'Eveque,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
work  of  the  nascent  and  much  opposed  Reformation.  Having 
a  mind  that  was  judicious  and  free  from  illusion  in  the  very 
heat  of  passion,  he  soon  saw  to  what  an  extent  the  success  of  the 
Reformation  in  France  was  difficult  and  problematical ;  in  1585, 
impressed  by  the  obstacles  it  met  with  even  more  than  by  the 
dangers  it  evoked,  he  resolved  to  leave  his  country  and  go  else- 
whither in  search  of  security,  liberty,  and  the  possibility  of  de- 
fending a  cause  which  became  the  dearer  to  him  in  proportion 
as  it  was  the  more  persecuted.  He  had  too  much  sagacity  not 
to  perceive  that  he  was  rapidly  exhausting  his  various  places  of 
asylum :  Queen  Marguerite  of  Navarre  was  unwilling  to  try  too 
far  the  temper  of  the  king  her  brother ;  Canon  Louis  du  Tillet 
was  a  little  fearful  lest  his  splendid  library  should  be  somewhat 
endangered  througii  the  use  made  of  it  by  his  guest,  who  went 
about,  arguing  or  preaching,  in  the  vicinity  of  Angouleme  ;  the 
queen's  almoner,  Gerard  Roussel,  considered  that  Calvin  was 
going  too  far,  and  grew  apprehensive  lest,  if  the  Reformation 
should  completely  succeed,  it  might  suppress  the  bishopric  of 
Ol^ron  which  he  desired,  and  which,  indeed,  he  at  a  later  period 
obtained.  Lefevre  of  Staples,  who  was  the  most  of  all  in  sym- 
pathy with  Calvin,  was  seventy-nine  years  old,  and  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  pass  his  last  days  in  peace.  Calvin  quitted  Angou- 
leme and  Ndrac,  and  went  to  pass  some  time  at  Poitiers,  where 
the  friends  of  the  Reformation,  assembling  round  him  and  hang- 
ing upon  his  words,  for  the  first  time  celebrated  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per in  a  grotto  close  to  the  town,  which  still  goes  by  the  name 
of  Calvin's  Grotto.  Being  soon  obliged  to  leave  Poitiers,  Cal- 
vin went  to  Orleans,  then  secretly  to  Paris,  then  to  Noyon  to 
see  his  family  once  more,  and  set  out  at  last  for  Strasbourg, 
already  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Reformation,  where  he 
had  friends,  amongst  others  the  learned  Bucer,  with  whom  he 
had  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence.  He  arrived  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1535  ;  but  it  was  not  at  Strasbourg 
that  he  took  up  his  quarters ;   he  preferred   Bale,  where   also 
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there  was  a  teunion  of  men  of  letters,  schoUrs,  nnd  celebrated 
printorm  Enunniiii,  Simon  <ir)*n6e  (Grynffiun),  and  the  Krobena, 
nnd  where  C'olviu  calculated  U|)on  finding  the  Icinure  and  aid 
he  re<|uired  for  executing  the  great  work  he  Imd  t»een  for  some 
time  contemplating  —  hin  iHstitHtion  de  la  lUlujion  chrStUnne 
(ChrtMiian  iHstittiUt), 

Thia  would  not  bo  the  place,  and  we  have  no  intention,  to  sum 
up  the  religious  doctrines  of  that  )xx>k  ;  we  might  challenge 
many  of  them  as  contrary  to  the  true  meaning  and  moral  ten- 
dency of  Christianity  ;  but  we  di-sire  to  set  in  a  clear  light  their 
distinctive  and  original  rharactcriHticM,  which  are  th<iH<*  of  Cal- 
vin himself  in  the  mid.nt  of  hi.H  age.  ThcM>  chamrt eristics  are 
rerealed  in  the  pre/acr  and  even  in  the  drJirtttion  of  the  liook. 
It  is  to  Francis  I.,  the  |>ersecutor  of  the  French  Kefonners,  dur- 
ing one  of  the  mo«t  cruel  ntagen  of  the  |K>n4ec'Ution,  nnd  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  luul  ju.tt  left  his  own  eoiintry  in  order 
that  he  may  live  in  security  and  ft|>eak  with  freedom,  that 
Calvin  de<licatc*H  his  work.  ''  IX)  not  imagine,"  he  kuvh  U)  the 
king,  '*  that  I  am  attempting  here  my  own  »|>ecial  tlefence  ia 
order  to  obtain  ftenni'Mion  to  return  to  the  i*outitry  of  my 
birth,  from  which,  although  I  feel  for  it  such  human  affection 
aa  u  my  Iwunden  duty,  yet,  as  thingn  are  now,  I  do  not  suffer 
any  great  anguiith  at  being  cut  off.  Hut  I  am  taking  up  the 
cause  of  all  tlio  faithful,  and  oven  that  of  ChrUt,  which  is  in 
theae  days  so  mangled  and  down-tro<lden  in  your  kingdom  tliat 
it  leema  to  be  in  a  desperate  plight.  And  this  has  no  doubt 
come  to  paaa  rather  tlirough  the  tyranny  of  certain  Phariaeea 
than  of  your  own  will.**  Calvin  was  at  the  same  time  the 
boldest  and  the  least  rovolutionar}'  amongst  the  innovators  of 
the  sixteenth  century  ;  bold  as  a  Christian  thinker,  but  full  of 
deference  and  consideration  towards  authority,  even  when  he 
was  flagrantly  withdrawing  himself  from  it.  The  idea  of  his 
book  was  at  first  exclusively  religious,  and  intended  for  the 
bulk  of  the  French  Reformers ;  but  at  the  moment  when  Cal- 
vin is  about  to  publish  it,  prudenee  and  policy  recur  to  his  mind. 
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and  it  is  to  the  King  of  France  that  he  addresses  himself;  ifc 
is  the  authority  of  the  royal  persecutor  that  he  invokes  ;  it  is 
the  reason  of  Francis  I.  that  he  attempts  to  convince.  He  acts 
like  a  respectful  and  faithful  subject,  as  well  as  an  independent 
and  innovating  Christian. 

After  having  wandered  for  some  time  longer  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  Calvin  in  1536  arrived  at  Geneva.  It  was 
at  this  time  a  small  independent  republic,  which  had  bravely 
emancipated  itself  from  the  domination  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy, 
and  in  which  the  Reformation  had  acquired  strength,  but  it  had 
not  yet  got  rid  of  that  lawless  and  precarious  condition  which 
is  the  first  phase  presented  by  revolutionary  innovations  after 
victory  ;  neither  the  political  nor  the  religious  community  at 
Geneva  had  yet  received  any  organization  which  could  be  called 
regular  or  regarded  as  definitive  ;  the  two  communities  had  not 
yet  understood  and  regulated  their  reciprocal  positions  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  to  live  together.  All  was  ferment 
and  haze  in  this  little  nascent  state,  as  regarded  the  mental  as 
well  as  the  actual  condition,  when  Calvin  arrived  there  ;  his 
name  was  already  almost  famous  there  ;  he  had  given  proofs 
of  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation ;  his  book  on  the 
Institution  de  la  Religion  chretienne  had  just  appeared  ;  a  great 
instinct  for  organization  was  strikingly  evinced  in  it,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  dedication  to  Francis  I.  testified  to  a  serious 
regard  for  the  principle  of  authority  and  for  its  rights,  as  well  as 
the  part  it  ought  to  perform  in  h-uman  communities.  Calvin 
had  many  friends  in  Switzerland,  and  they  urged  him  to  settle 
at  once  at  Geneva,  and  to  labor  at  establishing  there  Christian 
order  in  the  Reformed  church  simultaneously  with  its  indepen- 
dence and  its  religious  liberties  in  its  relations  with  the  civil 
estate.  At  first  Calvin  hesitated  and  resisted ;  he  was  one 
of  those  who  take  strict  account,  beforehand,  of  the  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  and  the  trials  to  be  undergone  in  any  enter- 
prise for  the  success  of  which  they  are  most  desirous,  and  who 
inwardly  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  burden.     But  the 
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Chmtiairs  duty,  the  Ri*fornier*8  zeal«  the  lively  appreheiiMon  of 
the  perib  which  were  beiiij;  incurred  by  the  aiuse  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  the  nobly  anibitiouH  hope  of  delivering  it,  —  these 
MDtiroenta  united  prevailed  over  the  first  misgivings  of  that 
great  and  mighty  soul,  and  Calvin  devoted  himself  in  Geneva 
to  a  work  which,  from  I'^'M  to  I'>«>4,  in  a  course  of  vioiunt 
atruggloi  and  painful  viciwitudes,  was  to  absorb  and  rajiidly 
oonsuroe  his  whole  life. 

From  that  time  forth  a  principle,  wo  should  mther  say  a  pas- 
•ion,  held  sway  in  (*ulvin*s  heart,  and  was  hin  guiding  star  in  the 
permanent  organiziition  of  t!ic  rhurch  which  he  founded,  as  well 
as  in  his  personal  conduct  during  his  life.  That  principle  is  the 
profound  distinction  l>etwecn  the  religious  and  the  civil  com- 
munity. Distinction  we  nay.  and  by  no  means  H4')aration  ;  Cal- 
vin, on  the  contrary,  de!ure<l  alliance  Ix'tween  the  two  coniinu- 
nities  and  the  two  |>ower>i,  but  each  to  U*  indejK'ndent  in  its 
own  domain,  combining  their  attion,  showing  mutual  res{>ect 
and  lending  mutual  supfMirt.  T(»  thU  alliance  he  hM>ked  for 
the  reformation  and  moral  discipline  of  the  meml»en(  of  the 
church  placed  under  the  authority  of  its  own  H|>ecial  religious 
officers  and  upheld  by  the  indirect  influence  of  the  civil  power. 

In  this  principle  and  this  fundamental  lal»or  of  Calvin's  there 
were  two  new  and  bold  reforms  attcmptctl  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  great  Reformation  in  Kuro|>i%  and  over  and  aliove  the 
work  of  its  first  promoters.  Ilenr}*  VIII.,  on  removing  the 
church  of  England  from  the  domination  of  the  papacy,  had 
proclaime<l  himself  its  head,  and  the  church  of  England  had 
accepted  this  royal  supremacy.  Zwingle,  when  he  provokeil 
in  German  Switzerland  the  rupture  with  the  church  of  Rome, 
had  approved  of  the  arrangement  that  the  sovereign  authority 
in  mAtteni  of  religion  should  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  civil 
powers.  Luther  himself,  at  the  same  time  that  he  reserved  to 
the  new  German  church  a  certain  measure  of  spontaneity  and 
liberty,  had  placed  it  ander  the  protection  and  preponderance 
of  laic  sovereigns.     Id  this  greet  qtieation  as  to  the  relations 
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between  church  and  state  Calvin  desired  and  did  more  than 
his  predecessors  ;  even  before  he  played  any  considerable  part  in 
the  European  Reformation,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
religious  supremacy  in  England,  he  had  strongly  declared  against 
such  a  regimen ;  with  an  equitable  spirit  rare  in  his  day,  and  in 
spite  of  his  contest  with  the  church  of  Rome,  he  was  struck 
with  the  strength  and  dignity  conferred  upon  that  church  by  its 
having  an  existence  distinct  from  the  civil  community,  and  by 
the  independence  of  its  head.  When  he  himself  became  a  great 
Reformer,  he  did  not  wish  the  Reformed  church  to  lose  this  grand 
characteristic  ;  whilst  proclaiming  it  evangelical,  he  demanded 
for  it  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline  the  independence  and 
special  authority  which  had  been  possessed  by  the  primitive 
church  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  resistance  often  shown  to  him  by 
the  civil  magistrates,  in  spite  of  the  concessions  he  was  some- 
times obliged  to  make  to  them,  he  firmly  maintained  this  princi- 
ple, and  he  secured  to  the  Reformed  church  of  Geneva,  in  purely 
religious  questions  and  affairs,  the  right  of  self-government,  ac- 
cording to  the  faith  and  the  law  as  they  stand  written  in  the 
Holy  Books. 

He  at  the  same  time  put  in  force  in  this  church  a  second 
principle  of  no  less  importance.  In  the  course  of  ages,  and  by 
a  series  of  successive  modifications,  some  natural  and  others 
factitious  and  illegitimate,  the  Christian  church  had  become,  so 
to  speak,  cut  in  two,  into  the  ecclesiastical  community  and  the 
religious  community,  the  clergy  and  the  worshippers.  In  the 
Catholic  church  the  power  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  ;  the  ecclesiastical  body  completely  governed  the  religious 
body ;  and,  whilst  the  latter  was  advancing  more  and  more  in 
laic  ideas  and  sentiments,  the  former  remained  even  more  and 
more  distinct  and  sovereign.  The  German  and  English  Reforma- 
tions had  already  modified  this  state  of  things,  and  given  to  the 
lay  community  a  certain  portion  of  influence  in  religious  ques- 
tions and  affairs.  Calvin  provided  for  the  matter  in  a  still  more 
direct   and   effectual   fashion,    not  only  as  regarded   affairs   in 
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general,  but  even  the  choice  of  pftnton ;  he  gave  admusion  to 
laynieDt  in  larger  number  too  than  tliat  of  the  ecclcMioMticH,  into 
tho  ooiimtoriea  and  nynotK  the  governing  authuritioi  in  the 
Reformed  church.  He  thuH  did  awny  with  the  fteiuimtion  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  womhippen  ;  ho  called  ufmn  them  to 
delil>erato  and  act  togethi-r  ;  and  lie  securiMl  to  the  religious 
community,  in  iUi  entirely,  their  Hharo  of  authority  in  the 
afTiiim  and  fortunes  of  the  church. 

Thtu  licgan  at  Geneva,  under  the  inKpiration  and  through  tho 
influence  of  Calvin,  that  cccle^iiLHtiral  orpinization  which,  de- 
veloping, completing,  and  mcMlifvnig  it^If  arcunling  to  the 
requirementH  of  pluceii  and  timen,  U'canie,  under  the  name  of 
pre^bytrrian  rttfimen^  the  regimen  of  the  Itefnrmed  churches  in 
France,  Frencli  Switzerland,  Holland.  Scotland,  and  iinioiigst  » 
coniiitlerable  [Kirtion  of  tho  I'rotetitant  fMipuhition  in  Kn^lund 
and  in  the  Cnited  Staten  of  Amenra  —  a  n^'inim  evangi-lical  in 
origin  and  character,  republican  in  iu»me  of  \\»  niaxiiuh  and 
inMitutionm  but  no  Rtranger  to  the  principU'  of  authority,  unr 
which  admitte<l  of  diM^-ipline  and  wim  calcuUteil  for  dunition, 
and  which  hah  kept  for  three  centuricH,  amongst  the  mobt  civil- 
iied  |)eople,  a  large  meanure  of  ChriHtian  faith,  cccle^atftical 
order,  and  civil  lllxTty.  It  wa«  a  French  refugee  wh(»  instituted, 
in  a  foreign  city,  tiiiii  regimen,  and  left  it  as  a  h*gney  to  (ho 
French  Uefitrmation  and  to  the  numeroun  Christian  communities 
who  were  eager  to  adopt  it.  It  ia  on  thU  ground  that  C^dvin 
takes  a  place  in  the  hiiitorj  of  France,  and  hoii  a  fair  right  to  lie 
counted  amongst  the  eminent  men  who  have  carried  to  a  dis- 
tance the  influence,  the  language,  and  the  fame  of  the  country 
in  the  boaom  of  which  it  was  not  {>ermitted  them  to  live  and 
labor. 

In  1547,  when  the  death  of  Francis  I.  was  at  hand,  that 
ftooleaiastical  organization  of  Protestantism  which  Calvin  had 
intHiited  at  Geneva  was  not  even  begun  in  France.  The 
French  Protestanli  were  as  yet  bot  isoUted  and  scattered 
individuals,  without  any  bond  of  generally  accepte  1  and  prao- 
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tised  faith  or  discipline,  and  without  any  eminent  and  recognized 
heads.  The  Reformation  pursued  its  course  ;  but  a  Reformed 
church  did  not  exist.  And  this  confused  mass  of  Reformers  and 
Reformed  had  to  face  an  old,  a  powerful,  and  a  strongly  consti- 
tuted church,  which  looked  upon  the  innovators  as  rebels  over 
whom  it  had  every  right  as  much  as  against  them  it  had  ever}- 
arm.  In  each  of  the  two  camps  prevailed  errors  of  enormous 
magnitude,  and  fruitful  of  fatal  consequences ;  Catholics  and 
Protestants  both  believed  themselves  to  be  in  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  truth,  of  all  religious  truth,  and  to  have  the  right  of 
imposing  it  by  force  upon  their  adversaries  the  moment  they  had 
the  power.  Both  were  strangers  to  anj^  respect  for  human  con- 
science, human  thought,  and  human  liberty.  Those  who  had 
clamored  for  this  on  their  own  account  when  they  were  weak 
had  no  regard  for  it  in  respect  of  others  when  they  felt  them- 
selves to  be  strong.  On  the  side  of  the  Protestants  the  ferment 
was  at  full  heat,  but  as  yet  vague  and  unsettled  ;  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics  the  persecution  was  unscrupulous  and  unlimited. 
Such  was  the  position  and  such  the  state  of  feeling  in  which 
Francis  I.,  at  his  death  on  the  31st  of  March,  1547,  left  the  two 
parties  that  had  already  been  at  grips  during  his  reign.  He  had 
not  succeeded  either  in  reconciling  them  or  in  securing  tlie 
trkimph  of  that  which  had  his  favor  and  the  defeat  of  that 
which  he  would  have  liked  to  vanquish.  That  was,  in  nearly 
all  that  he  undertook,  his  fate  ;  he  lacked  the  spirit  of  sequence 
and  steady  persistence,  and  his  merits  as  well  as  his  defects 
almost  equally  urged  him  on  to  rashly  attempt  that  which  he 
only  incompletely  executed.  He  was  neither  prudent  nor  per- 
severing, and  he  may  be  almost  said  to  have  laid  himself  out 
to  please  everybody  rather  than  to  succeed  in  one  and  the 
same  great  purpose.  A  short  time  before  his  death  a  Vene- 
tian ambassador  who  had  resided  a  long  while  at  his  court, 
Marino  Cavalli,  drew  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Senate  of  Venice 
a  portrait  of  him  so  observantly  sketched  and  so  full  of  truth 
that  it  must  be  placed  here  side  by  side  with  the  more  exacting 
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and  more  severo  judgmeDt  already  pronounced  hero  touching 
tbtM  brilliant  but  by  no  meaiui  far-»ighted  or  eflfective  king. 

*'The  kingifl  now  fifiy  yeani  of  age  ;  hit)  aMpect  i»  in  e\cry 
respect  kingly,  insomuch  that,  without  ever  having  iicen  hiii 
(ace  or  bis  portrait^  any  one,  on  merely  looking  at  him,  would 
Kay  at  once  :  *  Tliut  in  the  kiii^.'  All  hi»  movemeiitii  are  ho 
noble  and  majestic  tluit  no  prince  could  eijual  them.  Iliii  con- 
ntitution  is  rolmnt,  in  lipitc  of  the  exce«iuve  fatigue  ho  hoA  con* 
tttantly  undergone  and  Mill  undergoes  in  so  many  expeditioiui 
and  traveU.  lie  eats  and  ilrinkji  u  gnuit  deal,  hlri'{)9i  still  Uator, 
and,  what  is  more,  dreaniA  of  nothing  hut  Icmlitig  a  jolly  life. 
lie  is  rather  fond  of  U>ing  an  eX(}uiAite  in  his  dress,  which  is 
nlashe<l  and  lace<l,  and  rich  with  jcwflry  and  jirtrious  Ht4meH ; 
evun  his  doubh-ts  arc  daintily  workt-d  and  of  golden  tissue  ;  his 
shirt  is  very  fine*  and  it  shows  through  an  o|ii'ning  in  the. 
doublet,  according  to  the  fa.<«hion  of  Fran«*e.  This  delio.ite  and 
dainty  way  of  living  contributors  to  his  health.  In  pro|>ortion  as 
the  king  liears  UMlily  fatigue  well,  and  endures  it  without  l>end- 
ing  lieueath  the  bunlen,  in  the  ;iame  pn)|H>rti<»n  do  mental  cares 
weigh  heavily  ufMm  him,  and  he  shifts  them  almost  entirely  on  to 
Cardinal  de  Tournon  and  Admiral  Anneljault.  lie  takes  no 
resolve,  ho  makes  no  reply,  without  having  hml  their  advice ; 
and  if  ever,  which  is  very  rare,  an  answer  ha(>{>ens  to  be  given 
or  a  concession  mode  without  having  receivo<i  the  approval  of 
theso  two  advisers,  ho  revokes  it  or  modifies  it.  Hut  in  what 
concerns  the  great  affairs  of  state,  |>eace  or  war,  hU  Majesty, 
docile  as  ho  is  in  everything  else,  will  have  the  rest  obedient  to 
his  wishes.  In  that  case  there  is  nobody  at  court,  whatever 
authority  ho  may  poaeeaa,  who  doro  gaiiuuiy  his  Majesty. 

This  prince  has  a  very  sound  judgment  and  a  grout  deal  of 
information  ;  thero  is  no  sort  of  thing,  or  study  or  art,  about 
which  he  cannot  converse  very  much  to  the  point.  It  is  true 
that,  when  |>eoplo  sco  bow,  in  spite  of  his  knowledge  and  his 
fine  talk,  all  his  warlike  enterprises  hare  turned  out  ill,  they  saj 
that  all  his  wisdom  lies  on  his  lips,  and  not  in  his  mind.     But  I 
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think  that  the  calamities  of  this  king  come  from  lack  of  men 
capable  of  properly  carrying  out  his  designs.  As  for  him,  he 
will  never  have  anything  to  do  with  the  execution,  or  even  with 
the  superintendence,  of  it  in  any  way ;  it  seems  to  him  quite 
enough  to  know  his  own  part,  which  is  to  command  and  to 
supply  plans.  Accordingly,  that  which  might  be  wished  for  in 
him  is  a  little  more  care  and  patience,  not  by  any  means  more 
experience  and  knowledge.  His  Majesty  readily  pardons  of- 
fences ;  and  he  becomes  heartily  reconciled  with  those  whom  lie 
has  offended."  [^Relations  des  Amhassadeurs  venitiens  sur  les 
Affaires  de  France  au  seizieme  siecle,  in  the  Documents  inedits  sur 
VHistoire  de  France^  translated  by  M.  Tommaseo,  t.  i.  pp. 
279-283.] 

It  is  said  that  at  the  close  of  his  reign  Francis  I.,  in  spite  of 
all  the  resources  of  his  mind  and  all  his  easy-going  qualities,  was 
much  depressed,  and  that  he  died  in  sadness  and  disquietude  as 
to  the  future.  One  may  be  inclined  to  think  that,  in  his  egotism, 
he  was  more  sad  on  his  own  account  than  disquieted  on  that  of 
his  successors  and  of  France.  However  that  may  be,  he  was 
assuredly  far  from  foreseeing  the  terrible  civil  war  which  began 
after  him,  and  the  crimes,  as  well  as  disasters,  which  it  caused. 
None  of  his  more  intimate  circle  was  any  longer  in  a  position  to 
excite  his  solicitude:  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  had  died 
sixteen  years  before  him  (September  22,  1531)  ;  his  most  able 
and  most  wicked  adviser.  Chancellor  Duprat,  twelve  years 
(July  29,  1535).  His  sister  Marguerite  survived  him  two  years 
(she  died  December  21,  1549,)  "  disgusted  with  everything," 
say  the  historians,  and  "  weary  of  life,"  said  she  herself ;  — 

*'  No  father  now  have  I,  no  mother, 
Sister  or  brother.  ^ 

On  God  alone  I  now  rely, 
Who  ruleth  over  earth  and  sky. 

0  world,  I  say  good  by  to  you ; 
To  relatives  and  friendly  ties. 
To  honors  and  to  wealth,  adieu ; 

1  hold  them  all  for  enemies." 
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And  yet  Marguerite  wan  loath  to  leuve  life.  %She  had  alwnvH 
lieen  troubled  at  the  idea  of  death  ;  when  hhe  wan  hiM»keii  to 
about  eternal  life,  she  would  hhake  her  heail  Hometinien,  Kiyiii^, 
**  All  that  Uf  true  :  but  we  remain  a  mighty  lon^  while  dead 
underground  before  arriving  therr."  When  hhe  was  told  that 
her  end  wa«  near,  nhe  c»»nj»idere«l  "  that  a  very  l»ilt«T  w<ird,  s;iyifi'^ 
tliat  Hhe  w*a«  not  m*  old  but  that  ^he  nii^ht  ntill  live  >*tuw  years." 
She  had  )Mt*n  the  roo«t  genenms.  the  nios>t  afTcrtionatc,  and  the 
mont  lovable  |H*nMin  in  a  family  and  a  (-niiri  wliii  li  weir  l>oth 
corrupt,  and  of  which  »h(*  only  t4M>  oft«*ii  a«*()iiirH(i*<l  iu  the  weak- 
neMC*»  and  even  vice*,  though  s-he  always  f.aij^lil  against  their 
injuKtiee  and  their  cruelty.  She  luid  the  honor  of  being  the 
grmiidiuother  of  Henry  IV, 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

HENRY   n.     (1547-1559.) 

HENRY  II.  had  all  the  defects,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  personal  bravery,  not  one  amongst  the  brilliant  and 
amiable  qualities  of  the  king  his  father.  Like  Francis  I.,  he 
was  rash  and  reckless  in  his  resolves  and  enterprises,  but. 
without  having  the  promptness,  the  fertility,  and  the  suppleness 
of  mind  which  Francis  I.  displayed  in  getting  out  of  the  awk- 
ward positions  in  which  he  had  placed  himself,  and  in  stalling 
off  or  mitigating  the  consequences  of  them.  Henry  was  as 
cold  and  ungenial  as  Francis  had  been  gracious  and  able  to 
please :  and  whilst  Francis  L,  even  if  he  were  a  bad  master 
to  himself,  was  at  any  rate  his  own  master,  Henry  II.  sub- 
mitted without  resistance,  and  probably  without  knowing  it, 
to  the  influence  of  the  favorite  who  reigned  in  his  house  as 
well  as  in  his  court,  and  of  the  advisers  who  were  predominant 
in  his  government.  Two  facts  will  suffice  to  set  in  a  clear 
light,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  this  regrettable 
analogy  in  the  defects,  and  this  profound  diversity  in  the  mind, 
character,   and  conduct  of  the  two  kings. 

Towards  the  close  of  1542,  a  grievous  aggravation  of  the  tax 
upon  salt,  called  gahel^  caused  a  violent  insurrection  in  the 
town  of  Rochelle,  which  was  exempted,  it  was  said,  by  its 
traditional  privileges  from  that  impost.  Not  only  was  payment 
refused,  but  the  commissioners  were  maltreated  and  driven 
away.  Francis  I.  considered  the  matter  grave  enough  to  re- 
quire his  presence  for  its  repression.  He  repaired  to  Rochelle 
with  a  numerous  body  of  lanzknechts.     The  terrified  population 
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appeared  to  have  deterniituMl  upon  Aiihmiiisiun,  fiiid,  having 
aAiM*mbled  in  a  mtum  at  the  town-hull,  there  awaited  anxiously 
the  king*H  arrival.  On  the  l.st  of  January,  l'>4*^  FranciH  I. 
entered  the  town  in  Htate,  Hurrounded  hv  hiji  escort.  The 
(>eople*a  atlvocate  fell  on  his  knees,  and  apfiealcHl  to  the  king'n 
clemency  in  dealing  with  n  revolt  of  which  ever>'  one  re{)ent4Hl. 
The  king,  who  waa  iieate<l  on  u  woiMh-n  iKuinlin^,  r«me  up. 
*•  S|K*ak  we  no  more  of  revolt,**  tmid  lio  ;  **  I  di-iiiie  neither  to 
destroy  your  persons  nor  to  seize  your  gcxMU,  ns  was  lately 
done  by  the  Kmi>eror  ('luirlt»H  t*»  the  rihentt*s<>,  whereby  hia 
hands  are  stained  with  1»1<m»<1  ;  I  lon^  inorr  for  the  hearts  of 
my  subjects  than  f<>i- (brir  lives  and  their  richt^s.  I  will  never 
at  any  time  of  my  life  think  again  of  your  ofTenee,  and  I 
{Nirdon  you  without  excepting  a  single  thing.  I  (K-^iro  that 
the  keys  of  your  city  and  your  arms  Ins  given  Iwiek  to  yon, 
and  that  you  Ih*  completely  reinstated  in  your  lilH>rtie!»  and 
your  privileges.**  'Ilie  cheers  of  the  |>eople  res|K)nde«l  to  these 
wonls  of  the  king.  **  I  think  I  have  won  your  hearts,"  said 
the  king  on  retiring;  **antl  I  assure  you,  on  the  honor  of  a 
gentleman,  that  you  Imve  mine.  I  dcmre  that  you  ring  youi 
'  belU,  for  you  are  panl<»ned.*'  The  KiHhellcM»  were  let  off 
for  a  fine  of  two  hundred  thousand  fmncj^,  which  the  king  gave 
to  hia  keeper  of  the  seals,  Francis  de  .Montholon,  whom  he 
wi.nhcd  to  c<»m|)cnsatc  for  his  gootl  service.  The  kceiwr  of 
the  seals  in  his  turn  mode  a  present  of  them  to  the  town  of 
Rochollo  to  found  a  hospital.  But  the  ordinances  as  to  the 
salt-tax  were  maintained  iu  principle,  and  their  extension 
led,  some  yean  afterwards,  to  a  rising  of  a  more  serious  char- 
aeter,  and  very  differently  repressed. 

In  1548,  hardly  a  year  after  the  accession  of  Henry  II.,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  he  had  gone  to  be  present  at 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  received  news  at  Turin  to  the  effect 
that  in  Guicnne,  Augoumois,  and  Saintonge  a  violent  and 
pretty  general  insorre^on  had  broken  out  against  the  salt- 
tax,   which    Francis    I.,  shortly  before   bis  death,   had   made 
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heavier  in  these  provinces.  The  local  authorities  in  vain 
attempted  to  repress  the  rising  ;  the  insurgent  peasants  scoured 
the  country  in  strong  bodies,  giving  free  rein  not  only  to 
their  desires,  but  also  to  their  revengeful  feelings  ;  the  most 
atrocious  excesses  of  which  a  mob  is  capable  were  committed  ; 
the  director-general  of  the  gahel  was  massacred  cruelly  ;  and 
two  of  his  officers,  at  Angouleme,  were  strapped  down  starjc 
naked  on  a  table,  beaten  to  death,  and  had  their  bodies  cast 
into  the  river  with  the  insulting  remark,  "  Go,  wicked  gaheU 
lers,  and  salt  the  fish  of  the  Charente."  The  King  of  Na- 
varre's lieutenant,  being  appealed  to  for  aid,  summoned,  but 
to  no  purpose,  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux ;  he  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Chateau-Trompette,  and  was  massacred  by  the 
populace  whilst  he  was  trying  to  get  out;  the  president  of 
the  Parliament,  a  most  worthy  magistrate,  and  very  much 
beloved,  it  is  said,  by  the  people,  only  saved  his  own  life  by 
taking  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  insurgents.  *'  This  news,'* 
says  Vieilleville,  in  his  contemporary  Memoires^  *' grievously 
afflicted  the  king  ;  and  the  Constable  de  Montmorency  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  these  people 
had  been  capricious,  rebellious,  and  mutinous  ;  for  that  in 
the  reign  of  his  lord  and  father,  the  late  king,  the  Rochellese 
and  surrounding  districts  had  forgotten  themselves  in  like 
manner.  They  ought  to  be  exterminated,  and,  in  case  of 
need,  be  replaced  by  a  new  colony,  that  they  might  never 
return.  The  said  sir  constable  offered  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  with  ten  companies  of  the  old  bands  whom  he 
would  raise  in  Piedmont,  and  as  many  lanzknechts,  a  thousand 
men-at-arms  all  told,  he  promised  to  exact  a  full  account,  and 
satisfy  his  Majesty." 

Montmorency  was  as  good  as  his  word.  When  he  arrived 
with  his  troops  in  Guienne,  the  people  of  Bordeaux,  in  a  fit 
of  terror,  sent  to  Langon  a  large  boat,  most  magnificently  fitted 
up,  in  which  were  chambers  and  saloons  emblazoned  with  the 
arms  of  the  said  sir  constable,  with  three  or  four  deputies  to 
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present  it  to  hiro,  ntul  beg  him  to  emliark  upon  it,  and  drop 
down  to  their  city.  Ho  repulHccl  them  imli^antly.  ♦*  Away, 
•way/'  said  he,  *♦  with  your  l>oat  and  your  key* ;  I  will  liave 
nought  to  do  with  them ;  I  have  othors  here  with  mo  which 
will  make  mo  other  kind  of  o|>ening  than  yourx.  I  will  have 
you  all  hanged ;  I  will  teach  you  to  rclM>l  aguinftt  your  king 
and  murder  his  governor  and  his  lieutenant.'*  And  ho  did, 
in  fact,  enter  liortleaux  on  thr  9th  of  (KioIkt,  1'>4H,  hy  ii  hreaeh 
which  he  had  o|)ene<l  in  the  wnlU,  ami,  after  having  trnvemod 
the  city  l»ctwecn  two  linen  of  Holdient  ami  with  hin  gun«  U'aring 
on  tho  MUH|>ect(*<l  {KjintH,  he  ordercMl  the  inhaliitants  to  hring 
all  their  arms  to  the  citadtd.  Kxerutions  followeil  imme<liatel? 
after  thin  moral  as  well  ait  material  victory.  **  More  than 
a  hundre<l  and  forty  personj*  were  put  to  death  by  various 
kinds  of  punirthmentH,**  wys  Vicillcvillr ;  **  and,  hy  a  most 
equitahle  sentence,  when  the  executioner  had  in  hin  hands  the 
three  insurgents  who  had  lK*aten  to  death  aii<l  thrown  into 
tho  river  the  two  collectors  of  the  ffahrl  ui  Angouleme,  he  cast 
them  all  three  into  a  fire  which  wan  ready  at  the  siKt,  and 
said  to  them  aloud,  in  conformity  with  the  judgment  against 
them,  *  Go,  raliid  hounds,  ami  grill  the  n^h  of  the  Charento, 
which  yo  salted  with  the  boclies  of  the  oilken*  of  your  king 
and  sovereign  lord.'  As  to  civil  death  (hmsof  civil  rights),*' 
adds  Vieilleville,  •*  nearly  all  the  inhahitants  made  honc»rahle 
amends  in  open  street,  on  their  knees,  l»efore  the  said  my 
lords  at  the  window,  cr)'ing  mercy  and  a.Hking  pardon  ;  and 
more  than  a  hundred,  because  of  their  youth,  weco  simply 
whip|>ed.  Astounding  fines  and  intenlictions  were  laid  as 
well  upon  tho  bo<ly  composing  the  court  of  Parliament  as 
upon  the  town-council  and  on  a  gfeat  number  of  private  individ- 
uals. The  very  bells  were  not  exempt  from  experiencing  the 
wroth  and  vengeance  of  the  prince,  for  not  a  single  one  remained 
throughout  the  whole  city  or  in  the  open  country  —  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  clocks,  which  were  not  spared  either  —  which  was  not 
broken  up  and  confiscated  to  the  king's  service  for  his  guns." 
VOL.  IT.  80 
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The  insurrection  at  Bordeaux  against  the  gahel  in  1548  was 
certainly  more  serious  than  that  of  Rochelle  in  1542  ;  but  it 
is  also  quite  certain  that  Francis  I.  would  not  have  set  about 
repressing  it  as  Henry  II.  did ;  he  would  have  appeared  there 
himself  and  risked  his  own  person  instead  of  leaving  the  matter 
to  the  harshest  of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  would  have  more 
skilfully  intermingled  generosity  with  force,  and  kind  words 
with  acts  of  severity.  And  that  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  gov- 
erning. In  1549,  scarcely  a  year  after  the  revolt  at  Bor- 
deaux, Henry  II.,  then  at  Amiens,  granted  to  deputies  from 
Poitou,  Rochelle,  the  district  of  Aunis,  Limousin,  Ferigord, 
and  Saintonge,  almost  complete  abolition  of  the  gahel  in  Gui- 
enne,  which  paid  the  king,  by  way  of  compensation,  two  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  of  gold  for  the  expenses  of  war  or  the 
redemption  of  certain  alienated  domains.  We  may  admit  that 
on  the  day  after  the  revolt  the  arbitrary  and  bloody  proceedings 
of  the  Constable  de  Montmorency  must  have  produced  upon 
the  insurgents  of  Bordeaux  the  effect  of  a  salutary  fright ; 
but  we  may  doubt  whether  so  cruel  a  repression  was  absolutely 
indispensable  in  1548,  when  in  1549  the  concession  demanded 
in  the  former  year  was  to  be  recognized  as  necessary. 

According  to  De  Thou  and  the  majority  of  historians,  it  was 
on  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection  in  Guienne  against  the  gahel 
that  Stephen  de  la  Boetie,  the  young  and  intimate  friend  of 
Montaigne,  wrote  his  celebrated  Discours  de  la  Servitude  volon- 
taire,  ou  le  Contre-un^  an  eloquent  declamation  against  monarchy. 
But  the  testimony  of  Montaigne  himself  upsets  the  theory  of 
this  coincidence  ;  written  in  his  own  hand  upon  a  manuscript, 
partly  autograph,  of  the  treatise  by  De  la  Boetie,  is  a  state- 
ment that  it  was  the  work  "'of  a  lad  of  sixteen."  La  Boetie 
was  born  at  Sarlat  on  the  1st  of  November,  1530,  and  was, 
therefore,  sixteen  in  1546,  two  years  before  the  insurrection  at 
Bordeaux.  The  Contre-un,  besides,  is  a  work  of  pure  theory 
and  general  philosophy,  containing  no  allusion  at  all  to  the 
events   of  the  day,  to  the  sedition   in  Guienne  no  more  than 
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Co  any  other.  Thw  Ihtio  work  owed  to  MontaigncV  affectionute 
regard  for  iU  author  u  great  jwrtion  of  itii  oeleUrity.  PublUhed 
for  the  6r»t  lime,  iu  l.iTH,  in  thf  MhnoinB  Je  CJCfat  dr  Franrt, 
after  having  up  to  thiit  time  run  ilM  courve  without  any  nuthor'8 
iiaroo,  any  title,  or  any  date,  it  wum  mmiu  afterwanhi  ho  com- 
pletely forgotten  that  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  heventeenth 
century.  Cardinal  do  Uichcliou  for  the  lin»t  time  heanl  it  men- 
tioned, and  **  M.*nt  one  of  hin  j^i-niU-mcn  over  the  whole  street 
of  Saint-JacqueK  to  in<|uire  for  la  Sfrvitutlf  luAontairr^  all  the 
puhliidierH  naid,  *  We  don't  know  what  it  b».'  The  son  «)f  one 
of  them  rerollceted  bouiething  alM>ut  it,  and  said  to  the  cardi- 
naKM  gentleman,  *  Sir,  there  iii  a  lKM»k-fancii-r  who  has  what 
you  seek,  but  with  no  coven*  to  it.  nnd  he  want,s  live  pistoles  for 
it.*  *  Very  well,*  said  the  gentleman:"  and  llw  Cardinal  do 
Itidielieu  paid  fifty  fnmrs  for  tlw  ple;i>ure  of  readiiii;  the  little 
political  {lamphlet  hy  ''a  hid  of  sixteen,'*  which  pruhaMy  made 
very  little  impression  u|Min  him,  but  which,  thanks  to  the 
elegance  and  vivacity  of  itjt  style,  and  the  afTertionate  admira- 
tion of  the  greatest  ind<{MMideiit  thinker  of  the  Mxteeiith  centu- 
ry', has  fimnd  a  pl;u*e  in  the  hUtory  i»f  French  liteniture.  [.V/- 
moiffa  (/<•    TalUtnamt  d<a   lU-atur^  t.  i.   p.  «ilt.*».] 

History  must  do  justice  even  to  the  men  wluwio  brutal  vio- 
lence she  stigmatizes  and  reproves.  In  the  case  of  Anne  do 
Montmorency  it  often  t^Mjk  the  form  of  threats  intended  to 
«aYo  him  fn»m  the  necesiiity  of  acts.  When  he  came  uj>on  a 
toene  of  any  great  confusion  and  disorder,  '*  (to  luing  mo  such 
an  one,**  ho  would  say  ;  ••  tie  yon  fellow  to  that  tree  ;  dc»spatch 
this  fellow  with  pikes  and  anpiebuses,  this  very  minute,  right 
before  ray  eyes  ;  cut  mo  in  pieces  all  those  rascals  who  chose 
to  hold  such  a  clock-case  as  thb  against  the  king ;  bum  me 
yonder  village ;  light  mo  up  a  blaze  everywhere,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  all  round.**  The  same  man  paid  tho  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  discipline  and  good  condition  of  his  troopa,  in  order 
to  save  the  populations  from  their  requisitions  and  exceesea. 
^  On  the  ^th  of  November,  1540,  he  obtained  and  published 
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at  Paris,"  says  De  Thou,  "  a  proclamation  from  the  king  dou- 
bling the  pay  of  the  men-at-arms,  arquebusiers  and  light-horse, 
and  forbidding  them  at  the  same  time,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
take  anything  without  paying  for  it.  A  bad  habit  had  intro- 
duced itself  amongst  the  troops,  whether  they  were  going 
on  service  or  returning,  whether  they  were  in  the  field  or  in 
winter  quarters,  of  keeping  themselves  at  the  expense  of  those 
amongst  whom  they  lived.  Thence  proceeded  an  infinity  of 
irregularities  and  losses  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  where- 
in the  people  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  an  insolent  soldiery 
the  same  vexations  as  if  it  had  been  an  enemy's  country. 
Not  only  was  a  stop  put  to  such  excesses,  but  care  was  further 
taken  that  the  people  should  not  be  oppressed  under  pretext 
of  recruitments  which  had  to  be  carried  out."  [^Histoire  de  J, 
A,  de  Thou^  t.  i.  p.  367.]  A  nephew  of  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency, a  young  man  of  twenty-three,  who  at  a  later  period 
became  Admiral  de  Coligny,  was  ordered  to  see  to  the  exe- 
cution of  these  protective  measures,  and  he  drew  up,  between 
1550  and  1552,  at  first  for  his  own  regiment  of  foot,  and 
afterwards  as  colonel-general  of  this  army,  rules  of  military 
discipline  which  remained  for  a  long  while  in  force. 

There  was  war  in  the  atmosphere.  The  king  and  his  ad- 
visers, the  court  and  the  people,  had  their  minds  almost 
equally  full  of  it,  some  in  sheer  dread,  and  others  with  an  eye 
to  preparation.  The  reign  of  Francis  I.  had  ended  mourn- 
fully ;  the  peace  of  Crespy  had  hurt  the  feelings  both  of  roy- 
alty and  of  the  nation  ;  Henry,  now  king,  had,  as  dauphin, 
felt  called  upon  to  disavow  it.  It  had  left  England  in  posses- 
sion of  Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  confirmed  the  dominion  or 
ascendency  of  Charles  V.  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  on 
all  the  French  frontiers.  How  was  the  struggle  to  be  recom- 
menced ?  What  course  must  be  adopted  to  sustain  it  success- 
fully? To  fall  back  upon,  there  were  the  seven  provincial 
legions,  which  had  been  formed  by  Francis  I.  for  Normandy, 
Picardy,  Burgundy,  Dauphiny,  and  Provence  united,  Langue- 
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doo,  Gtiietinc,  and  nrittany  ;  but  they  wero  not  Hko  permanent 
iroopft,  (Inlled  and  alwayit  ready  ;  they  were  recruited  by  volun- 
tary enlutment ;  they  generally  rentuincd  at  their  own  homcH, 
receiving  compemuition  at  review  time  and  high  {miv  in  time 
of  war.  The  Constable  de  M*»nlmorency  had  no  conruleiice 
in  tbeM  legions ;  he  fi|>okc  of  them  cont<!mptuou>ly,  nnd  would 
much  rather  have  increoActl  the  numl>or  of  the  foreign  corps, 
regularly  fuiid  and  kept  up,  Swinn  or  lunzknechtA.  Two  M'Htomtt 
of  jiolicy  and  warfare,  morc<^»vtr,  divided  the  king's  council  into 
two:  Montmorency,  now  old  ami  worn  out  in  UmIv  and  mind 
(ho  was  born  in  141»2,  and  i*»>  won  hixty  in  1.V>'2),  w.xs  for  a 
purely  defeniiive  attitude,  no  adventurer  or  kittles  in  l»e  Hought, 
but  victuals  and  all  «»ort«  of  supplien  to  Ik?  destroye*!  in  the  prov- 
inces which  might  Im*  invaded  by  the  enemy,  so  that  instead  of 
winning  victories  there  he  might  not  even  U*  aMr  to  live  there. 
In  1536  thb  system  hod  lK*en  found  Hucec*sful  by  the  eoustablo 
in  causing  the  failure  of  Charles  V.'s  invasion  of  Provence; 
but  in  l.'».'>0  a  new  generation  had  come  into  the  world,  the 
court,  an*l  the  anny  ;  it  e4»nipri»ed  young  men  full  of  anl<»r 
and  already  distinguished  for  their  ea{Mu.ity  and  valor ;  Francis 
de  Lorraine,  Duko  of  Ciuisc  (Ixirn  at  the  castle  of  liar,  February 
17,  1511»),  was  thirty-one;  his  brother,  Charles  de  (JuiM?,  Car- 
dinal of  I^rroine,  was  only  six-and-twenty  (he  wns  born  at 
Joinville,  February  17,  1524)  ;  Franeis  de  Sc^'iKjaux  (l>orn  at 
Duh^tal,  Anjou,  in  1510),  who  afterwards  l>ecame  .Marslial  <le 
Vieilleville,  was  at  this  time  nearly  forty  ;  but  he  had  contriln 
uted  in  1541  to  the  victor)'  of  Cercsole,  and  Franeis  I.  had  made 
so  much  of  it  that  he  had  said,  on  presenting  him  to  his  son 
Henry,  **  lie  is  no  older  than  you,  and  see  what  he  has  done 
already  ;  if  the  wars  do  not  swallow  him  up,  you  will  some 
day  make  him  constable  or  rour^ihal  of  France.**  Gaspard  de 
Coligny  (bom  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  February  16,  1517)  waa 
thirty-tliree ;  and  his  brother,  Francis  ^d*Andelot  (bom  at 
Ch&tUlcm,  in  1521),  twenty-nine.  These  men,  warriors  and 
politioians  at  odc  and  the  same  time,  in  a  high  social  position 
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and  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency's  system,  defensive  solel}^  and 
prudential  to  the  verge  of  inertness ;  they  thought  that,  in  order 
to  repair  the  reverses  of  F'rance  and  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
fame,  there  was  something  else  to  be  done,  and  they  impatiently 
awaited  the  opportunity. 

It  was  not  long  coming.  At  the  close  of  1551,  a  deputation 
of  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  came  to  Fontainebleau  to 
ask  for  the  king's  support  against  the  aggressive  and  persecuting 
desjDotism  of  Charles  V.  The  Count  of  Nassau  made  a  speech 
"  very  long,"  sajs  Vieilleville  in  his  Memoires^  "  at  the  same 
time  that  it  was  in  very  elegant  language,  whereby  all  the  pres- 
ence received  very  great  contentment."  Next  day  the  king 
put  the  demand  before  his  council  for  consideration,  and  ex- 
pressed at  the  very  outset  his  own  opinion  that  "■  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  he  ought  not  to  take  up  any  enterprise,  but  leave 
his  subjects  of  all  conditions  to  rest;  for  generally,"  said  he, 
"  all  have  suffered  and  do  suffer  when  armies  pass  and  repass  so 
often  through  my  kingdom,  which  cannot  be  done  without  piti- 
able oppression  and  trampling-down  of  the  poor  people."  The 
constable,  ''  without  respect  of  persons,"  says  Vieilleville,  "  fol- 
lowing his  custom  of  not  giving  way  to  anybodj^,  forthwith  be- 
gan to  speak,  saying  that  the  king,  who  asked  counsel  of  them, 
had  very  plainly  given  it  them  himself  and  made  them  very 
clearly  to  understand  his  own  idea,  which  ought  to  be  followed 
point  by  point  without  any  gainsaying,  he  having  said  nothing 
but  what  was  most  equitable  and  well  known  to  the  company." 
Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  council  gave  in  their  adhesion, 
without  comment,  to  the  opinion  of  the  king  and  the  constable. 
"  But  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  M.  de  Vieilleville,  who  had 
adopted  the  language  of  the  Count  of  Nassau,"  he  unhesitat- 
ingly expressed  a  contrary  opinion,  unfolding  all  the  reasons 
which  the  king  had  for  being  distrustful  of  the  emperor  and  for 
not  letting  this  chance  of  enfeebling  him  slip  by.  "  May  it 
please  your  Majesty,"  said  he,  ''  to  remember  his  late  passage 
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through  Frmnoe,  to  obuin  which  the  emporor  submitted  to  carlo- 
bUtiche  ;  ncvcrthclcw,  when  ho  wiu  well  out  of  the*  kin^ilom, 
be  laughed  at  all  hiH  promi»eH,  and,  when  he  fuund  himself  inside 
Cambrai,  he  laid  to  the  Prince*  of  Infnntado,  *  Ixa  not  the  King 
of  France,  if  he  Iw  wimj,  put  himself  at  my  mercy,  a*  I  have 
been  at  hiii,  for  I  Hweor  by  the  living  (icmI  that  he  shall  not  be 
quit  for  Burgundy  and  C'hamiuigne  ;  but  I  would  also  insist 
upon  Picanly  and  the  key  of  the  road  to  the  Bastille  of  Paris, 
unleM  ho  were  minded  to  lose  his  life  or  l>c  confined  in  |>erpetual 
imprisonment  until  the  whole  of  my  wish  were  accomplishetl/ 
Since  thus  it  is,  hir,  and  th(>  emperor  makc^  war  ujxni  you  cov- 
ertly, it  must  Ih*  made  uiM>n  him  overtly,  without  concealing 
one*s  game  or  dissimulating  at  all.  No  excu^es  must  be  allowed 
on  the  score  of  nee«linesji,  for  France  is  iiiexhaustililc,  if  only  by 
voluntary  l(»ans  raise<l  lui  the  m«»st  comfortable  cIxsmts  of  the 
realm.  As  for  me,  I  c«)nsi*ler  mys4*lf  one  of  the  |K»orest  of  the 
com|Miny,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  the  least  eomf(»rtable  ;  but  yet  I 
have  some  fifteen  thousand  francs*  worth  of  plate,  tlinncr  and 
desaert,  white  and  re<I  [silver  and  gold],  which  I  hcrcliy  offer 
tn  place  in  the  haiuLi  of  whomsoever  you  !»liall  apfMiint,  in  onler 
to  contribute  to  the  exfiensoH  of  so  laudable  an  enterprise  as 
this.  Putting  off,  moreover,  for  the  present  the  communication 
to  you  of  a  certain  secret  matter  which  one  of  the  chiefs  of  tliis 
emiiassy  hath  told  me  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  when  you  liave 
discovere<l  it,  you  will  employ  all  your  might  and  means  to  carry 
out  Uiat  which  I  propose  to  you.'* 

The  king  asked  Vieilleville  what  this  secret  matter  was  which 
he  was  keeping  l)ack.  **  If  it  please  your  Majesty  to  withdraw 
apart,  I  will  tell  it  you,**  said  Vieilleville.  All  the  council  rose; 
and  Vieilleville,  approaching  his  Majesty,  who  called  the  consta- 
ble only  to  his  side,  said,  ^*  Sir,  you  are  well  aware  how  the 
emperor  got  himself  possessed  of  the  imperial  cities  of  Cambrai« 
Utrecht,  and  Li^*ge«  which  he  bos  incor|>orated  with  his  own 
oountahip  of  Flanders,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  whole  of 
Germany.     The  electoral  princea  of  the  holy  empire  haye  dia* 
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covered  that  he  has  a  project  in  his  miud  of  doing  just  the  same 
with  the  imperial  cities  of  Metz,  Strasbourg,  Toul,  Verdun,  and 
such  other  towns  on  the  Rhine  as  he  shall  be  able  to  get  hold  of. 
They  have  secretly  adopted  the  idea  of  throwing  themselves 
upon  your  resources,  without  which  they  cannot  stop  this  de- 
testable design,  which  would  be  the  total  ruin  of  the  empire  and 
a  manifest  loss  to  your  kingdom.  Wherefore,  take  possession 
of  the  said  towns,  since  opportunity  offers,  which  will  be  about 
forty  leagues  of  country  gained  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man, 
and  an  impregnable  rampart  for  Champagne  and  Picardy  ;  and, 
besides,  a  fine  and  perfectly  open  road  into  the  heart  of  the 
duchy  of  Luxembourg  and  the  districts  below  it  as  far  as  Brus- 
sels." 

However  pacific  the  king's  first  words  had  been,  and  what- 
ever was  the  influence  of  the  constable,  the  proposal  of  Vieille- 
ville  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  council.  The  king  showed 
great  readiness  to  adopt  it.  "  I  think,"  said  he  to  the  constable, 
"  that  I  was  inspired  of  God  when  I  created  Vieilleville  of  my 
council  to-day."  "  I  only  gave  the  opinion  I  did,"  replied 
Montmorency,  "  in  order  to  support  the  king's  sentiments  ;  let 
your  Majesty  give  what  orders  you  please."  The  king  loudly 
proclaimed  his  resolve.  "  Then  let  every  one,"  he  said,  "  be 
ready  at  an  early  date,  with  equipment  according  to  his  ability 
and  means,  to  follow  me  ;  hoping,  with  God's  help,  that  all  will 
go  well  for  the  discomfiture  of  so  pernicious  a  foe  of  my  king- 
dom and  nation,  and  one  who  revels  and  delights  in  tormenting 
all  manner  of  folks,  without  regard  for  any."  There  was  a  gen- 
eral enthusiasm  ;  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  army  was  ap- 
pointed at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  March  10,  1552  ;  more  than  a 
thousand  gentlemen  flocked  thither  as  volunteers  ;  peasants  and 
mechanics  from  Champagne  and  Picardy  joined  them  ;  the  war 
was  popular.  "  The  majority  of  the  soldiers,"  saj^s  Rabutin,  a 
contemporary  chronicler,  "  were  young  men  whose  brains  were 
on  fire."  Francis  de  Guise  and  Gaspard  de  Coligny  were  their 
chief  leaders.     The  king  entered  Lorraine  from  Champagne  by 
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JoinvUlc,  tho  ordinftrj  reMiclence  of  the  Dukes  of  Ouiiie.  Ho 
carried  Pont-i^Mouatfon  ;  Toul  opened  iU  gates  to  him  on  tho 
18th  of  April  ;  he  occupiecl  Nancy  on  the  14th,  and  on  the  iHth 
bo  entered  Metz,  not  without  soroo  hesitation  amon^t  n  |>ortion 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  neceiwity  of  a  certain  show  of  military 
force  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  royal  army.  The  king 
would  have  given  the  command  of  thin  imiMirtant  place  to  Vicil- 
leville,  but  he  reftUKHl  it«  haying,  *'  I  humbly  thank  your  Ma- 
jesty, but  I  do  not  think  that  you  hIiouUI  c»tabliiih  in  Metz  any 
governor  in  your  own  name,  but  leave  tliat  duty  to  the  mayor 
and  ftherifTii  of  the  city,  under  whose  ordcrn  the  eight  captains 
of  the  old  train-liand.H  who  will  remain  thiTo  with  their  compa- 
nies will  be.**  **  How  say  you  !  "  twiid  ihc  king  :  *•  can  I  leave  a 
foreign  lieutenant  in  a  foreign  country  whose  (uiih  of  fidelity  I 
have  only  hiul  within  the  la»t  four-and* twenty  hours,  and  with 
all  the  difficulties  and  dijfputes  in  the  world  to  meet  too  ? " 
'*  Sir,"  rejoined  Vieilleville,  '*  to  fear  that  tliii*  niiwter  bhcrifT, 
whose  name  in  Tallangcs,  might  |M»)i!»ibly  do  you  a  Ixul  turn,  in  to 
wrongly  estimate  his  own  com|>elence,  who  never  put  his  nose 
anywhere  but  into  a  bar-|mrlor  to  drink  Itinisi'lf  drunk ;  and  it 
is  also  to  i»how  distrust  of  the  excellent  mean.n  you  have  ft)r  pre- 
▼eoting  all  tho  rtutcs  and  artifices  that  might  be  invented  to 
throw  your  service  into  confusion.'*  The  king  acquiesced,  but 
oot  without  anxiety,  in  Vieilleville's  refanal,  and,  leaving  at 
Metx  as  governor  a  relative  of  tho  constable's,  whom  the-  latter 
warmly  recommended  to  him,  he  set  out  on  tJie  22tl  of  April, 
1652,  with  all  his  household,  to  go  and  attempt  in  AUace  tho 
tame  process  that  he  h^id  already  carrieil  out  in  I^jrrnine.  **  But 
when  we  bad  entered  upon  the  territory  of  Germany,"  says 
Vieilleville,  '*  our  Frenchmen  at  once  showed  their  insolence  in 
tbeir  ver}-  first  quarters,  which  so  alarmed  all  the  rest  that  we 
never  found  from  that  moment  a  single  man  to  speak  to,  and,  as 
long  as  the  expedition  lasted,  there  never  appeared  a  soul  with 
bis  provisions  to  sell  on  the  road ;  whereby  tho  army  suffered 
infinite  privations.  This  misfortune  began  with  us  at  the  ap- 
VOL.  IV.  81 
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proach  to  Saverne  (Zabern),  the  episcopal  residence  of  Stras- 
bourg." When  the  king  arrived  before  Strasbourg  he  found  the 
gates  closed,  and  the  only  ofPer  to  open  them  was  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  enter  alone  with  forty  persons  for  his  whole 
suite.  The  constable,  having  taken  a  rash  fit,  was  of  opinion 
that  he  should  enter  even  on  this  condition.  This  advice  was 
considered  by  his  Majesty  to  be  very  sound,  as  well  as  by  the 
princes  and  lords  who  were  about  him,  according  to  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  Frenchman,  who  is  always  for  seconding  and 
applauding  what  is  said  by  the  great.  But  Vieilleville,  on  be- 
ing summoned  to  the  king's  quarters,  opposed  it  strongly. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  break  this  purpose,  for  in  carrying  it  out  you 
are  in  danger  of  incurring  some  very  evil  and  very  shameful 
fate  ;  and,  should  that  happen,  what  will  become  of  your  army 
which  will  be  left  without  head,  prince,  or  captain,  and  in  a 
strange  country,  wherein  we  are  already  looked  upon  with  ill 
will  because  of  our  insolence  and  indiscretions  ?  As  for  me,  I 
am  off  again  to  my  quarters  to  quaff  and  laugh  with  my  two 
hundred  men-at-arms,  in  readiness  to  march  when  your  standard 
is  a-field,  but  not  thither."  Nothing  has  a  greater  effect  upon 
weak  and  undecided  minds  than  the  firm  language  of  men  re- 
solved to  do  as  they  say.  The  king  gave  up  the  idea  of  enter- 
ing Strasbourg,  and  retired  well  pleased  nevertheless,  for  he  was 
in  possession  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Pont-a-Mousson,  the 
keys  for  France  into  Germany,  and  at  the  head  of  an  army  un- 
der young  commanders  who  were  enterprising  without  being 
blindly  rash. 

Charles  V.  also  had  to  know  what  necessity  was,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  it,  without  renouncing  the  totality  of  his  designs.  On 
the  2d  of  August,  1552,  he  signed  at  Passau,  with  the  Protes- 
tant princes,  the  celebrated  treaty  known  under  the  name  of 
"  treaty  of  public  peace,"  which  referred  the  great  questions  of 
German  pacification  to  a  general  diet  to  be  assembled  in  six 
months,  and  declared  that,  pending  definitive  conciliation,  the 
two  religions  should  be  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  empire,  that 
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u,  that  the  piinces  and  free  towns  should  have  the  supreme 
regulation  of  religiuus  matters  amongst  themselves.  Charles  V. 
ilius  recovered  full  liberty  of  action  in  Iuh  relatioiiH  witli  France, 
and  could  no  longer  think  of  anything  hut  how  to  recover  the 
important  towns  he  had  lost  in  Ix)rraine.  Henry  II.,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  was  asked  by  his  Protestant  allies  on  what 
conditions  he  would  accept  the  |>eace  of  I'iUvMiu,  replied  that  at 
no  price  would  he  diHiKWscss  him.si>lf  of  the  Three-Bishoprics  of 
Lorraine,  and  that  he  would  for  hU  part  continue  the  contest  he 
bad  undertaken  for  the  lil>crati(in  nf  (lermany.  The  siege  of 
Metz  then  became  tlie  great  qui^tion  i>f  the  iUiy  :  Charles  V. 
made  all  his  preparatiouM  to  conduct  il  on  an  inuneuHe  scale,  and 
Ilenr}'  II.  immediately  onlered  Francih  ile  Guiw?  to  go  and  de- 
fend his  new  conquest  at  all  ImzardM. 

Ambition  which  is  really  great  accepts  with  joy  great  |H>rils 
fraught  with  great  op{K)rtuniti(*s.  (lui.-^e  wrote  to  Henry  II.'s 
favorite,  Diana  de  Poitieni,  Duchess  of  ValentinoLs  to  thank  her 
for  having  hel|>ed  to  obtain  for  him  this  favor,  which  was  about 
to  bring  him  **  to  the  eniiwror*s  ver>'  beard."  He  set  out  at 
once,  first  of  all  to  Toul,  where  the  plague  prevailed,  and  where 
be  wished  to  hurry  on  the  reftair  of  the  ramparts.  Money  was 
wanting  to  pay  the  working-cor|M  ;  and  he  himself  mlvanced 
Iho  necessary  sum.  On  arriving  at  .Metz  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, 15*^2,  bo  found  there  only  twelve  com|»anies  of  infantry, 
new  levies ;  and  every  evening  he  drilled  them  him.self  in  front 
of  hia  quarters.  A  host  of  volunteers,  great  lonis,  simple  gen- 
tlemen, and  rich  and  brave  burgesses,  soon  came  to  him,  **  eager 
to  aid  him  in  repelling  the  greatciit  and  most  |x>werful  effort 
erer  made  by  the  emperor  againnt  their  country  and  their  king.** 
This  coDcourae  of  warriors,  the  majority  of  them  well  known 
and  seTeral  of  them  distinguished,  redoubled  the  confideui^  and 
ardor  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  army.  We  find  under  the  title 
of  ChaHM0H  faiU  €n  1552  par  un  $ouidar  iitaU  tn  MUm  €n  garni' 
•on  this  couplet :  — 
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'*  My  Lord  of  Guise  is  here  at  home, 
With  many  a  noble  at  his  side, 
With  the  two  children  of  Vendome, 
With  bold  Nemours,  in  all  his  pride, 
And  Strozzi  *  too,  a  warrior  tried. 
Who  ceases  not,  by  night  or  day, 
Around  the  city-walls  to  stride. 
And  strengthen  Metz  in  every  way." 

To  put  into  condition  the  tottering  fortifications  of  Metz,  and 
to  have  the  place  well  supplied,  was  the  first  task  undertaken  by- 
its  indefatigable  governor ;  he  never  ceased  to  meet  the  calls 
upon  him  either  in  person  or  in  purse  ;  he  was  seen  directing  the 
workmen,  taking  his  meals  with  them,  and  setting  them  a  good 
example  by  carrying  the  hod  for  several  hours.  He  frequently 
went  out  on  horseback  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  visit  the 
points  of  approach  and  lodgment  that  the  eneni}'  might  make 
use  of  around  the  town,  and  take  measures  of  precaution  at  the 
places  whereby  they  might  do  harm  as  well  as  at  those  where  it 
would  be  not  only  advantageous  for  the  French  to  make  sallies 
or  to  set  ambuscades,  but  also  to  secure  a  retreat.  Charles  V., 
naturally  slow  as  he  was  in  his  operations  no  less  than  in  his 
resolves,  gave  the  activity  of  Guise  time  to  bear  fruit.  "  I  mean 
to  batter  the  town  of  Metz  in  such  style  as  to  knock  it  about  the 
ears  of  M.  de  Guise,"  said  he  at  the  end  of  August,  1552,  "  and 
I  make  small  account  of  the  other  places  that  the  king  may  have 
beyond  that."  On  the  15th  of  September  following,  Charles 
was  still  fifteen  leagues  from  Metz,  on  the  territory  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  and  it  was  only  on  the  19th  of  October  that  the  Duke  of 
Alba,  his  captain-general,  arrived  with  twenty-four  thousand 
men,  the  advance-guard,  within  a  league  of  the  place  which,  it 
it  is  said,  was  to  be  ultimately  besieged  by  one  hundred  thou- 
sand foot,  twentj^-three  thousand  horse,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  seven  thousand  pioneers.     "After  one 

♦  Peter  Strozzi,  "  the  man  in  all  the  world,"  says  Brant6me,  "who  could  best 
arrange  and  order  battles  and  battalions,  and  could  best  post  them  to  his  ad- 
vantage." 
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and  the  first  encount«r,**  tays  a  journal  of  the  siego,  ••  the  enemy 
held  our  soldien)  in  good  repute,  not  having  seen  them,  for  any 
fori  of  danger,  advance  or  retreat^  save  an  men  of  war  and  of 
awured  courage;  which  wan  an  advantage,  for  M.  do  Giiine 
knew  well  that  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  it  was  requisito 
tJiat  a  leader  should  try,  a^  much  as  ever  he  could,  to  win."  It 
waa  only  on  the  20th  of  November  that  Charles  V.,  ill  of  gout 
at  Thionville,  and  unable  to  stan<l  on  his  legs,  |>erccived  the 
neoetsity  of  being  present  in  jhtsou  at  the  nirgo,  and  ap|)cared 
before  Mctz  on  an  .\nib  horM*,  with  bin  face  jwile  and  worn,  his 
eyes  sunk  in  bin  brad,  and  bin  lR*artl  white.  At  si^bt  of  him 
there  was  a  most  tremendous  ^^ibite  of  aniuebuses  and  artillery, 
the  noi*e  of  which  brought  the  wbob*  town  to  annn.  The  em|>eror, 
whilst  waiting  to  establLnb  bimM-lf  at  the  castlo  of  La  llorgne, 
took  up  bis  quarters  near  the  Duke  of  ADui.  in  a  little  wo<Hlen 
house  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  AbU«y  of  Saint-rit'ment :  *•  a 
beautiful  |>alacc,'*  said  he,  **  when  the  keys  of  Metz  are  brought 
to  me  there.**  From  the  20ih  to  the  2t3th  the  attack  was  con- 
tinues! with  rinloubled  vigor  ;  fourteen  thousand  caniion-sliots 
were  fired,  it  is  said,  in  a  single  day  GuUc  liad  remarke<l  that 
tlie  enemy  seemetl  preparing  to  direct  the  princiiuU  assault 
against  a  point  so  strong  that  nolMxly  bail  thought  of  pulling 
down  the  houses  in  its  vicinity.  ThU  oversight  was  immediately 
repaire<l,  and  a  stout  wall,  the  height  of  a  man,  mu<Ie  out  of  the 
ruins.  ••  If  they  send  us  peas,**  said  OuUe,  **  we  will  give  them 
back  beans"  (••we  will  give  them  at  least  as  goo<l  as  they 
bring**).  On  the  26th  of  November  the  old  wall  was  battered 
by  a  formidable  artiller}* ;  and,  breached  in  tliree  places,  it 
cnimble<l  down  on  the  28th  into  the  ditch,  *•  at  the  same  time 
making  it  difficult  to  climb  for  to  come  to  the  assault.**  The 
assailants  uttered  sliouts  of  joy  ;  but,  when  the  cloud  of  dust  had 
cleared  off,  they  saw  a  fresh  rampart  eight  feet  in  height  above 
the  breach,  •'  and  they  experienced  as  much  and  even  more  dis- 
gust than  they  had  felt  pleasure  at  seeing  the  wall  tumble.**  The 
beaaeged  heaped   mockery  and  insult  upon   them ;  bat  Guise 
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"  imperatively  put  a  stop  to  the  disturbance,  fearing,  it  is  said, 
lest  some  traitor  should  take  advantage  of  it  to  give  the  assailants 
some  advice,  and  the  soldiers  then  conceived  the  idea  of  stick- 
ing upon  the  points  of  their  pikes  live  cats,  the  cries  of  which 
seemed  to  show  derision  of  the  enem}^" 

The  siege  went  on  for  a  month  longer  without  making  any 
more  impression;  and  the  imperial  troops  kicked  against  any 
fresh  assaults.  "  I  was  wont  once  upon  a  time  to  be  followed  to 
battle,"  Charles  V.  would  say,  "  but  I  see  that  I  have  no  longer 
men  about  me ;  I  must  bid  farewell  to  the  empire,  and  go  and 
shut  myself  up  in  some  monastery ;  before  three  years  are  over 
I  shall  turn  Cordelier."  Whilst  IVTetz  was  still  holding  out,  the 
fortress  of  Toul  was  summoned  by  the  Imperialists  to  open  its 
gates  ;  but  the  commandant  replied,  "  When  the  town  of  Metz  has 
been  taken,  when  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  besieged  in  due 
form  by  the  emperor,  and  when  I  have  made  as  long  a  defence 
as  the  Duke  of  Guise  has,  such  a  summons  may  be  addressed  to 
me,  and  I  will  consider  what  I  am  to  do."  On  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1552,  the  sixty-fifth  day  since  the  arrival  of  the  imperial 
army  and  the  forty-fifth  since  the  batteries  had  opened  fire, 
Charles  V.  resolved  to  raise  the  siege.  "  I  see  very  well,"  said 
he,  "  that  fortune  resembles  women ;  she  prefers  a  young  king 
to  an  old  emperor."  His  army  filed  off  by  night,  in  silence, 
leaving  behind  its  munitions  and  its  tents  just  as  they  stood, 
"  driven  away,  almost,  by  the  chastisement  of  Heaven,"  says  the 
contemporary  chronicler  Rabutin,  ''  with  but  two  shots  by  way 
of  signal."     The  ditty  of  the  soldier  just  quoted  ends  thus :  — 

*'  At  last,  so  stout  was  her  defence, 
From  Metz  they  moved  their  guns  away ; 
And,  with  the  laugh  at  their  expense, 
A-tramping  went  their  whole  array. 
And  at  their  tail  the  noble  Lord 
Of  Guise  sent  forth  a  goodly  throng 
Of  cavalry,  with  lance  and  sword, 
To  teach  them  how  to  tramp  along." 
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Guiae  was  far  from  expecting  no  sudden  and  decisive  a  result 
**  Sing  me  no  more  flattering  strains  in  your  letters  about  the 
emperor *s  dislodgment  hence/*  he  wrote  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber to  his  brother  the  Cardinal  of  Ix)rraine  ;  ''  take  it  for  certain 
that  unlcMS  we  lie  very  much  raiittakcn  in  him,  ho  will  not,  as 
long  as  he  has  life«  brocik  the  shame  of  defuirting  hence  until  ho 
has  seen  it  all  ouL*' 

Irritated,  and,  ficrhaiM,  still  more  shocked,  at  so  lieavy  a  blow 
to  his  power  and  his  renown,  (*hurlcs  V.  looked  everywhere  for 
a  chance  of  taking  his  revenge.  He  flattered  IiiniM'lf  that  ho 
had  found  it  in  ThcTouanne,  a  fortress  of  im|>ortance  nt  that 
time  between  Flanders  and  ArtnU,  which  had  nlwnys  t>een  a 
dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Fninct\  iind  s»rv«Ml  as  ;i  rampart 
against  the  re|>eatcd  incuniioiut  of  the  Kii^'Iihh,  the  masters  of 
Calais.  Cliarlcs  knew  that  it  was  ill  Htipplied  with  tnM»{»H  and 
munitions  of  war ;  and  the  court  of  Henry  II.,  intoxieated  with 
the  deliverance  of  .Melx,  hpoke  diiMlainftilly  of  the  em|.<'ror,  and 
paid  no  heed  to  anything  but  XmlU,  festivities,  and  toitniamenta 
in  honor  of  the  marriage  Itetween  Diana  d'Angi»ul(lme,  the  king*a 
natural  daughter,  and  Horatio  FaniejM.*,  Duke  of  (^oittro.  All  on 
a  sudden  it  was  announc(>4l  that  the  troo|»H  of  Charles  V.  wcro 
besieging  Thi^rouanne.  The  news  was  at  first  treat*»<l  lightly ; 
it  was  thought  suflioient  to  send  to  Th^rouannc  w>me  re-enforce- 
ments under  the  ortlers  of  Francis  de  Montmorency,  nephew  of 
the  constable;  but  the  attaek  was  repulsed  with  spirit  by  tho 
beategers,  and  brave  as  was  the  resistance  ofTerecl  by  tlie  be- 
sieged, who  sustained  for  ten  hours  a  sanguinary  assault,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  IS/VS,  Francis  de  Montmorency  saw  the  impossi- 
bility of  holding  out  longer,  and,  on  the  advice  of  all  his  oflicers, 
offered  to  surrender  the  place  ;  but  he  forgot  to  stipulate  in  the 
first  place  for  a  truce;  the  Germans  entered  the  town,  thrown 
open  without  terms  of  capitulation  ;  it  was  given  up  as  prey  to 
an  army  ilaelf  a  prey  to  all  the  passions  of  soldiers  as  well  as 
to  their  master's  vengeful  feelings,  and  Th<?rouanue,  handed 
over  for  dovastationv  Was  for  a  whole  month  diligently  demol- 
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ished  and  razed  to  the  ground.  When  Charles  V.,  at  Brussels, 
received  news  of  the  capture,  "  bonfires  were  lighted  through- 
out Flanders ;  bells  were  rung,  cannon  were  fired."  It  was 
but  a  poor  revenge  for  so  great  a  sovereign  after  the  reverse 
he  had  just  met  with  at  Metz  ;  but  the  fall  of  Thdrouanne 
was  a  grievous  incident  for  France.  Francis  I.  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  Therouanne  in  Flanders  and  Acqs  (now 
Dax)  on  the  frontier  of  Guienne  were,  to  him,  like  two  pil- 
lows on  which  he  could  rest  tranquilly.  [Histoire  iiniverselle^ 
t.  ii.  p.  352.] 

Whilst  these  events  were  passing  in  Lorraine  and  Flanders, 
Henry  II.  and  his  advisers  were  obstinately  persisting  in  the  bad 
policy  which  had  been  clung  to  by  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII., 
and  Francis  I.,  that,  in  fact,  of  making  conquests  and  holding 
possessions  in  Italy.  War  continued,  from  Turin  to  Naples, 
between  France,  the  emperor,  the  pope,  and  the  local  princes, 
with  all  sorts  of  alliances  and  alternations,  but  with  no  tangible 
result.  Blaise  de  Montluc  defended  the  fortress  of  Sienna  for 
nine  months  against  the  Imperialists  with  an  intelligence  and  a 
bravery  which  earned  for  him  twenty  years  later  the  title  of 
Marshal  of  France.  Charles  de  Briseac  was  carrying  on  the  war 
in  Piedmont  with  such  a  combination  of  valor  and  generosity 
that  the  king  sent  him  as  a  present  his  own  sword,  writing  to 
him  at  the  same  time,  "  The  opinion  I  have  of  your  merit  has 
become  rooted  even  amongst  foreigners.  The  emperor  says  that 
he  would  make  himself  monarch  of  the  whole  world  if  he  had 
a  Brissac  to  second  his  plans."  His  men,  irritated  at  getting 
no  pay,  one  day  surrounded  Brissac,  complaining  vehemently. 
"  You  will  always  get  bread  by  coming  to  me,"  said  he  ;  and 
he  paid  the  debt  of  France  by  sacrificing  his  daughter's  dowry 
and  borrowing  a  heavy  sum  from  the  Swiss  on  the  security 
of  his  private  fortune.  It  was  by  such  devotion  and  such  sacri- 
fices that  the  French  nobility  paid  for  and  justified  their  prepon- 
derance in  the  state  ;  but  they  did  not  manage  to  succeed  in 
the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  and  to  satisfy  the  interests  of  a 
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luUioD  progrc««ing  in  actiTitj,  riches,  independence,  and  in- 
flueooe.  Dii)quiete<l  at  the  Hmallnefs  of  hit}  succchh  in  Italy, 
Henry  II.  flaUere<l  himitelf  that  he  would  regain  hin  ancendency 
there  hy  sending  thither  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  hero  of  Metz, 
with  an  army  of  ahout  twenty  thousand  men,  French  or  Swiss, 
and  a  staff  of  experienced  officers ;  hut  (tuise  was  not  more 
•ocoeasful  Uian  his  predecessors  hn<l  Iteen.  After  several  at- 
tempts hy  arms  and  negotiation  amongst  the  lr>cal  sovereigns, 
he  met  with  a  distinct  failure  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  )>eforo 
the  fortress  of  Civitella,  the  siege  of  whirh  he  wom  forre<l  to 
on  the  1/ith  of  May,  l.ViT.  Wearietl  out  by  want  of  suo- 
sick  in  the  midst  of  an  army  of  hick,  regretting  over  **  the 
pleasure  of  his  fieldniiMirts  at  Joinville,  and  Iwgging  hi.n  mother 
to  luive  just  a  wonl  or  two  written  t4)  him  to  i^mhole  him,**  all 
be  sighed  for  was  t4i  get  l>ack  to  France.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  the  state  of  affairs  rt^rallinl  him  thither.  It  was  now 
nearly  two  years  ago  that,  on  the  li.'»lh  of  October,  I'wi'i,  and 
the  Int  of  January,  l.V^J,  Charles  V.  had  s<»lemnly  aUlirati**! 
all  his  dominions,  giving  over  to  his  son  Philip  the  kingdom 
of  Spain,  with  the  sovereignty  of  liurgundy  antl  the  I^w 
Countries,  and  to  his  younger  brother,  Fenlinand,  the  empire 
together  with  the  original  heritage  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  retiring  personally  to  the  monastery  of  Yuste,  in  R^tra- 
madura,  there  to  past  the  last  years  of  his  life,  distracte<l  with 
gout,  at  one  time  resting  from  the  world  and  its  tunncil, 
at  another  vexing  himself  about  what  was  doing  there  now 
tliat  he  was  no  longer  in  it.  Before  abandoning  it  for  good, 
he  desired  to  do  bis  son  Philip  the  service  of  leaving  him,  if 
not  in  a  state  of  definite  peace,  at  any  rate  in  a  condition  of 
truce  with  France.  Ilenr}*  II.  also  desired  rest;  and  the  Con- 
stable dc  Montmorency  wished  above  everything  for  the  re- 
lease of  his  son  Francis,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  since  the 
fall  of  Th^rouanne.  A  truce  for  five  years  was  signed  at 
Vaucelles  on  the  5th  of  February,  ir>56  ;  and  Coligny,  quite 
young  still,  but  already  admiral  and  in  high  esteem,  had  the 
vou  IV.  82 
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conduct  of  the  negotiation.  He  found  Charles  V.  dressed  in 
mourning,  seated  beside  a  little  table,  in  a  modest  apartment 
hung  with  black.  When  the  admiral  handed  to  the  emperor 
the  king's  letter,  Charles  could  not  himself  break  the  seal,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Arras  drew  near  to  render  him  that  service. 
''  Gently,  my  Lord  of  Arras,"  said  the  emperor ;  "  w^ould  you 
rob  me  of  the  duty  I  am  bound  to  discharge  towards  the  king 
my  brother-in-law  ?  Please  God,  none  but  I  shall  do  it ;  "  and 
then  turning  to  Coligny,  he  said,  "  What  will  you  say  of  me, 
admiral  ?  Am  I  not  a  pretty  knight  to  run  a  course  and  break 
a  lance,  I  who  can  only  with  great  difficulty  open  a  letter?" 
He  inquired  with  an  air  of  interest  after  Henry  II. 's  health, 
and  boasted  of  belonging  himself,  also,  to  the  house  of  France 
through  his  grandmother  Mary  of  Burgundy.  "  I  hold  it  to 
be  an  honor,"  said  he,  "  to  have  issued,  on  the  mother's  side, 
from  the  stock  which  wears  and  upholds  the  most  famous 
crown  in  the  world."  His  son  Philip,  who  was  but  a  novice 
in  kingly  greatness,  showed  less  courtesy  and  less  good  taste 
than  his  father  ;  he  received  the  French  ambassadors  in  a  room 
hung  with  pictures  representing  the  battle  of  Pavia.  There 
were  some  who  concluded  from  that  that  the  truce  would  not  be 
of  long  duration.  \_IRstoire  d' Espagne^  by  M.  Rosseeuw  Saint- 
Hilaire,  t.  viii.  p.  64.] 

And  it  was  not  long  before  their  prognostication  was  verified. 
The  sending  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  into  Italy,  and  the  assistance 
he  brought  to  Pope  Paul  lY.,  then  at  war  with  the  new  King 
of  Spain,  Philip  II.,  were  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  truce 
of  Vaucelles.  Henry  II.  had  expected  as  much,  and  had  ordered 
Coligny,  who  was  commanding  in  Picardy  and  Flanders,  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  as  soon  as  he  should  be,  if 
not  forced,  at  any  rate  naturally  called  upon,  by  any  unforeseen 
event.  It  cost  Coligny,  who  was  a  man  of  scrupulous  honor,  a 
great  struggle  to  lightly  break  a  truce  he  had  just  signed ; 
nevertheless,  in  January,  1557,  Avhen  he  heard  that  the  French 
were  engaged  in  Italy  in  the  war   between  the   pope  and  the 
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Spaniards,  ho  did  not  consider  that  lie  could  possibly  remain 
inactive  in  Flundcrs.  He  took  hy  suq>riKe  the  town  of  Len?, 
between  Lille  and  Arras.  Philip  II.,  on  bin  liido,  had  taken 
measures  for  promptly  entering  upon  the  camimi^n.  By  his 
marriaf^  with  Mnri'  Tinlor,  Queen  of  Kngland,  he  bad  Brrured 
for  himself  a  jwuirful  ally  in  the  north  ;  the  Eiij,'li.sh  !*arlia- 
roent  were  but  little  dif*poM*<l  tt>  compromise  tbemnolveH  in  a 
war  with  France;  but  in  March,  l.V'T,  Tbilip  went  to  London; 
the  queen's  influence  and  the  dintruHt  excite<l  in  Euj^land  by 
Henr}*  11.  prevaileil  over  the  pacific  tlesiren  of  the  nation  ;  an<l 
Mar}'  sent  a  Mimpb*  beniM  to  carry  to  the  Kinj^  of  Fnin<-e  at 
Rheims  her  decbiratiou  of  war.  Henry  acceptinl  it  |Hiliiely, 
but  resolutely.  *'  I  s{>eak  to  you  in  thin  way,'*  haid  be  to  the 
herald,  **  iH^caune  it  is  a  (pieen  who  m-ndn  you  ;  bad  it  l»een 
a  king,  I  would  hpeak  to  you  in  a  very  diflferent  t<»ne  ;  "  and 
he  onlere<l  him  to  Ik?  pone  forthwith  fn»m  the  kingdom.  A 
negotiation  was  commenced  fur  accomplL-bing  the  marriage, 
long  hince  agn*ed  UfMin,  Ix'tween  the  young  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, .Mary  Stuart,  and  Henry  IL'h  sftn.  Francis,  dauphin  of 
France.  Mary,  who  was  Uirn  on  the  Hlh  of  I)eceml»er,  1/V42, 
at  Falkland  ra>tle  in  Sciulantl,  had,  since  LVIS,  lived  and 
received  her  education  at  the  court  <»f  France,  whither  her 
mother,  Mari*  of  I^orraine,  eldest  hinier  of  Francis  of  (iuiso 
and  queen-dowager  of  Scotland,  had  bxtt  no  time  in  sending 
her  as  soon  as  the  future  union  lietwei*n  the  two  children 
had  been  agreed  ujwn  between  the  two  courtn.  The  dauphin 
of  France  was  a  year  younger  than  the  Scottish  princess ;  but 
**  from  his  childhood/*  says  the  Venetian  ra[>ello,  ^*  he  baa 
been  very  much  in  love  with  her  Most  Serene  little  Highness 
the  Queen  of  Scotland,  who  in  destineil  for  his  \vife.  It  some- 
times happens  that,  when  they  are  exchanging  endearments, 
they  like  to  retire  quite  apart  into  a  comer  of  the  rooms,  that 
their  little  secreU  may  not  be  overheard.*'  On  the  19th  of  April, 
1558,  the  espousab  took  place  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Louvre, 
and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame. 
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From  that  time  Mary  Stuart  was  styled  in  France  queen-davi- 
phiness,  and  her  husband,  with  the  authorization  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  took  the  title  of  king-dauphin.  "Etiquette 
required  at  that  time  that  the  heir  to  the  throne  should  hold  his 
court  separately,  and  not  appear  at  the  king's  court  save  on 
grand  occasions.  The  young  couple  resigned  themselves  with- 
out any  difficulty  to  this  exile,  and  retired  to  Villers-Cotterets.'* 
[^Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart^  by  Jules  Gauthier,  t.  i.  p.  36.] 

Whilst  preparations  were  being  made  at  Paris  for  the  rejoi- 
cings in  honor  of  the  union  of  the  two  royal  children,  war  broke 
out  in  Picardy  and  Flanders.  Philip  II.  had  landed  there  with 
an  army  of  forty-seven  thousand  men,  of  whom  seven  thousand 
were  English.  Never  did  any  great  sovereign  and  great  politi- 
cian provoke  and  maintain  for  long  such  important  wars  without 
conducting  them  in  some  other  fashion  than  from  the  recesses 
of  his  cabinet,  and  without  ever  having  exposed  his  own  life  on 
the  field  of  battle.  The  Spanish  army  was  under  the  orders  of 
Emmanuel-Philibert,  Duke  of  Savo}^  a  young  warrior  of  thirty, 
who  had  won  the  confidence  of  Charles  V.  He  led  it  to  the 
siege  of  Saint-Quentin,  a  place  considered  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  the  kingdom.  Philip  II.  remained  at  some  leagues' 
distance  in  the  environs.  Henry  II.  was  ill  prepared  for  so 
serious  an  attack ;  his  army,  which  was  scarcely  twenty  thou- 
sand strong,  mustered  near  Laon  under  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
of  Nevers,  governor  of  Champagne  ;  at  the  end  of  July,  1557, 
it  hurried  into  Picardy,  under  the  command  of  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency,  who  was  supported  by  Admiral  de  Colign}^  his 
nephew,  by  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and 
by  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  by  nearly  all  the  great  lords  and 
valiant  warriors  of  France  ;  they  soon  saw  that  Saint-Quentin 
was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  defence  ;  the  fortifications  were  old 
and  badly  kept  up  ;  soldiers,  munitions  of  war,  and  victuals 
were  all  equally  deficient.  Coligny  did  not  hesitate,  however : 
he  threw  himself  into  the  place  on  the  2d  of  August,  during  the 
night,  with  a  small  corps  of  seven  hundred  men  and  Saint-Remy, 
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%  tkllful  engineer,  who  had  idready  dutinguUhed  him»elf  in  tlie 
defence  uf  Metx  ;  the  atlmind  packed  off  the  ujiele88  mouths 
repaired  the  walla  at  the  pointa  principally  threatened,  and 
reanimated  the  failing  courage  of  the  inhahitantn.  'flic  connta- 
ble  and  hin  array  catne  within  hail  of  the  place  ;  and  D'Andelot, 
Coligny*H  hrothcr,  managed  with  great  difficulty  to  get  four 
hundred  and  fifty  men  into  iu  On  tlic  10th  of  August  the 
battle  waa  begun  between  the  two  arniicH.  The  coiMtahlo 
affected  to  despite  the  Duke  of  Savoy *«  youth.  **  I  will  mmjii 
show  him/*  Haid  he,  **a  move  of  an  old  nuldier/*  The  French 
army,  very  inferior  in  nundieni,  wan  for  a  moment  on  the  {Miiiit 
of  being  surrounded.  The  I'rince  of  Condd  lient  the  conntable 
warning.  '*  I  wa*  iierving  in  the  field,"  answered  Montmorency, 
••  before  the  Prince  of  C<ind<*  came  into  the  world  ;  I  have  goo<l 
hopes  of  »till  giving  him  IcMonii  in  the  art  of  war  for  home 
years  to  come.**  The  valor  of  the  coiuiUhle  and  hiii  comradeii  in 
arms  could  not  save  them  from  the  coiuiequences  of  their  htub- 
bom  recklessness  and  their  numerical  inferiority  ;  tiie  battalions 
of  Gascon  infantr}*  cU>»ed  their  ranks,  with  pikes  to  the  front, 
and  made  an  heroic  resistance,  but  all  in  vain,  apiinst  repeated 
charges  of  the  S|ianish  cavalry  :  and  the  defeat  was  total.  More 
Uian  three  thousand  men  were  kille<l  ;  the  numl>er  of  prisoners 
amounted  to  double  ;  and  the  constable,  left  U|K)n  the  field  with 
his  thigh  sliattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  Dukes  of  Longueville 
and  Mont]>enaier,  I^  Rochefoucauld,  D*Aubign^,  kc,  .  .  .  The 
Duke  of  Enghien,  Viscount  de  Turenne,  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
many  great  names  amidst  a  host  of  obscure,  fell  in  the  fight. 
The  Duke  of  Nevers  and  the  i*rince  of  Cond^,  sword  in  hand, 
reached  La  Fdre  with  the  remnants  of  their  army.  Coligny 
remained  alone  in  Saint-Qucntin  with  those  who  survived  of  his 
little  garrison,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  arquebusiers  whom  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  threw  into  the  place  at  a  loss  of  three  times  as 
many.  Coligny  held  out  for  a  fortnight  longer,  behind  walls 
that  were  in  ruins  and  were  assailed  by  a  Tictorious  army.     At 
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length,  on  the  27th  of  August,  the  enemy  entered  Saint-Quentin 
by  shoals.  *'  The  admiral,  who  was  still  going  about  the  streets 
with  a  few  men  to  make  head  against  them,  found  himself 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  did  all  he  could  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  Spaniard,  preferring  rather  to  await  on  the  spot  the  common 
fate  than  to  incur  by  flight  any  shame  and  reproach.  He  who 
took  him  prisoner,  after  having  set  him  to  rest  a  while  at  the  foot 
of  the  ramparts,  took  liim  away  to  their  camp,  where,  as  he 
entered,  he  met  Captain  Alonzo  de  Cazieres,  commandant  of  the 
old  bands  of  Spanish  infantry,  when  up  came  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  ordered  the  said  Cazieres  to  take*  the  admiral  to  his  tent." 
\_Commentaire  de  Franpois  de  Rdbutin  sur  les  Guerres  entre Henri 
JL,  roi  de  France^  et  Charles  Quint^  emp^reur^  t.  ii.  p.  95,  in  the 
Petitot  collection.]  D'Andelot,  the  admiral's  brother,  succeed- 
ed in  escaping  across  the  marshes.  Being  thus  master  of  Saint- 
Quentin,  Philip  II.,  after  having  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to 
carnage  and  plunder,  expelled  from  the  town,  which  was  half  in 
ashes,  the  inhabitants  who  had  survived  ;  and  the  small  adjacent 
fortresses.  Ham  and  Catelet,  were  not  long  before  they  sur- 
rendered. 

Philip,  with  anxious  modesty,  sent  information  of  his  victory 
to  his  father,  Charles,  who  had  been  in  retirement  since  Febru- 
ary 21,  1556,  at  the  monastery  gf  Yuste.  "  As  I  did  not  happen 
to  be  there  myself,"  he  said  at  the  end  of  his  letter,  "  about 
which  I  am  heavy  at  heart  as  to  what  your  Majesty  will 
possibly  think,  I  can  only  tell  you  from  hearsay  what  took 
place."  We  have  not  the  reply  of  Charles  V.  to  his  son  ;  but 
his  close  confidant,  Quejada,  wrote,  "  The  emperor  felt  at  this 
news  one  of  the  greatest  thrills  of  satisfaction  he  has  ever  had ; 
but,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  perceive  by  his  manner  that  he  can- 
not reconcile  himself  to  the  thought  that  his  son  was  not  there ; 
and  with  good  reason."  After  that  Saint-Quentin  had  surren- 
dered, the  Duke  of  Savoy  wanted  to  march  forward  and  strike 
affrighted  France  to  the  very  heart ;  and  the  aged  emperor  was 
of  his  mind.    "  Is  the  king  my  son  at  Paris  ?  "  he  said,  when  he 
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heard  of  hU  victory.  Philip  had  thought  differently  about  it: 
iii8t4»ad  of  hurling  his  army  on  PariK,  he  had  moved  it  liack  to 
Saint-Quentin,  and  kept  it  for  the  rwluction  of  placetj  in  the 
neighborhood.  **  The  Sjwiniardu/*  gayn  Kabutin,  **  might  have 
accoropli^hed  our  total  extermination,  and  takon  frtim  uh  all  hofie 
of  setting  oumclveH  up  again.  .  .  .  Hut  the  Supreme  Kulcr,  the 
God  of  victoriea,  pulknl  them  up  quite  nhort."  An  unlooked-for 
peraonage.  Queen  Catherine  de*  Meilici,  then  for  the  finit  time 
entered  actively  upon  the  scene.  We  Uirrow  the  very  words 
of  the  Venetian  amluuiHadory  who  livinl  within  her  sphere. 
The  first,  Lorenzo  Contarini,  wrt»te  in  l.VrJ,  **  The  queen  is 
younger  tlian  the  king«  but  only  thirteen  tlays  ;  hlic  is  not 
pretty,  but  she  is  {XNlBessed  of  extraordinary  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence ;  no  doubt  of  her  being  fit  Ut  govern  ;  neverthflcHs  she  is 
not  consulted  or  considered  so  murh  as  she  well  might  Ik?.*' 
Five  years  later,  in  1<'k>7,  after  the  Uittle  and  capture  of  Saint- 
Qucntin,  France  was  in  a  fit  of  stu{M>r  ;  Paris  iK-lieved  the 
enemy  to  l>c  already  lieneath  her  walls  ;  many  of  the  burgesses 
were  packing  up  and  flying,  some  to  (Jrl'ans,  some  to  Bourges, 
aoroe  still  farther.  The  king  hatl  gone  to  TompiAgnc  '"  to  get 
together,"  aays  BrantAme,  •*  a  fresh  army."  Queen  Catherine 
was  alone  at  Paris.  Of  her  own  motion  •»  she  went  to  the  Par- 
liament (according  to  the  J//m</i>r*  tir  la  i'htStrr  it  was  to  the 
Iliitel  de  Ville  that  she  went  and  made  her  luhlreiis)  in  full 
state,  accomiNinied  by  the  cardinals,  princes,  and  princesses ; 
and  there,  in  tlie  roost  impressive  language,  she  set  forth  the 
urgent  state  of  afl'airs  at  the  moment.  She  iMiiiite<l  out  that,  in 
0pite  of  the  enormous  ex|)enses  into  which  the  Most  Christian 
king  had  found  himself  drawn  in  his  late  wars,  he  had  shown 
the  greatest  care  not  to  burden  the  towns.  In  the  continuous 
and  extreme  pressure  of  requirements  her  Majesty  did  not  think 
that  any  further  charge  could  be  made  on  the  i)eople  of  the 
oountr}'  places,  who  in  ordinary  times  always  bear  the  greatast 
burden.  With  so  much  sentiment  and  elc»quence  that  she 
touched  the  heart  of  everybody,  the  queen  then  explained  to 
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the  Parliament  that  the  king  had  need  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  twenty-five  thousand  to  be  paid  every  two  months  ; 
and  she  added  that  she  would  retire  from  the  place  of  session, 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  libert}^  of  discussion  ;  and  she,  ac- 
cordingly, retired  to  an  adjoining  room.  A  resolution  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  her  Majesty  was  voted,  and  the  queen, 
having  resumed  her  place,  received  a  promise  to  that  effect.  A 
hundred  notables  of  the  city  offered  to  give  at  once  three  thou- 
sand francs  apiece.  The  queen  thanked  them  in  the  sweetest 
form  of  words ;  and  thus  terminated  this  session  of  Parliament 
with  so  much  applause  for  her  Majesty  and  such  livelj^  marks  of 
satisfaction  at  her  behavior  that  no  idea  can  be  given  of  them. 
Throughout  the  whole  city  nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the 
queen's  prudence  and  the  happy  manner  in  which  she  proceeded 
in  this  enterprise." 

Such  is  the  account,  not  of  a  French  courtier,  but  of  the  Ve- 
netian ambassador,  Giacomo  Lorenzo,  writing  .confidentially  to 
his  government.  From  that  day  the  position  of  Catherine  de' 
Medici  was  changed  in  France,  amongst  the  people  as  well  as  at 
court.  *'  The  king  went  more  often  to  see  her  ;  he  added  to  his 
habits  that  of  holding  court  at  her  apartments  for  about  an  hour 
every  day  after  supper  in  the  midst  of  the  lords  and  ladies."  It 
is  not  to  be  discovered  anywhere  in  the  contemporary  MSmoires, 
whether  Catherine  had  anything  to  do  with  the  resolution 
taken  by  Henry  II.  on  returning  from  Compiegne  ;  but  she 
thenceforward  assumed  her  place,  and  gave  a  foretaste  of  the 
part  she  was  to  play  in  the  government  of  France.  Unhappily 
for  the  honor  of  Catherine  and  for  the  welfare  of  France,  that 
part  soon  ceased  to  be  judicious,  dignified,  and  salutary,  as  it 
had  been  on  that  day  of  its  first  exhibition. 

On  entering  Paris  again  the  king  at  once  sent  orders  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise  to  return  in  haste  from  Italy  with  all  the  troops 
he  could  bring.  Every  eye  and  every  hope  were  fixed  upon  the 
able  and  heroic  defender  of  Metz,  who  had  forced  Charles  V.  to 
retreat  before   him.     A  general  appeal  was  at  the   same  time 
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•ddreMod  to  **  all  soldien,  gentlemen  and  others,  who  had  borne 
or  were  capable  of  bearing  arml^  to  muMU'r  at  I.4ion  under  the 
Duke  of  Never*,  in  order  to  be  employed  for  the  Bervico  of  the 
king  and  for  the  tuition  [protection]  of  their  country,  their 
familiea,  and  their  pn»i»orty.**  (Juiite  arrived  on  the  20ih  of 
October,  li>o7,  at  Suint*(termaiii-eii-I>Aye,  where  the  court  hap- 
pened to  l>o  juHt  then :  every  mark  of  favor  wvla  laviiihed  U|K)n 
him ;  all  the  re«ourccii  of  the  state  were  put  at  bin  diH|>o8aI ; 
there  waa  even  »omo  talk  of  npimintiii^  him  viceroy;  but  Henry 
II.  confined  himMclf  to  prtK-humiu^;  him,  on  the  very  day  of  his 
arrival,  lieutenant-gencml  of  the  armicA  throu^Oioul  tlie  whole 
extent  of  the  monarchy,  )>oth  within  and  without  the  realm. 
Hill  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  I^orraine,  who  wati  om  ambitioun  and 
almoHt  OA  able  oh  he,  had  the  chief  direction  in  civil,  financial, 
and  diplomatic  aflfairv  ;  never,  hince  the  j^eat  may orn-of-t he- 
palace  under  the  Merovingian  kin;^,  had  lumilor  |>ower  l>een  in 
the  hantU  of  a  subject.  Like  a  man  bom  to  command,  Guitte 
■aw  tliat,  in  no  complicatcnl  a  ftituation,  a  brilliant  stroke  muAt 
be  accomplished  and  a  great  |»eril  Xm  met  by  a  great  succi^hs. 
**  He  racked  his  brains  for  all  sorts  of  devices  for  enabling  him 
to  do  some  remarkable  deed  which  might  humble  the  pride  of 
that  haughty  S{>anisli  nation  and  revive  the  courage  of  his  own 
men  ;  and  he  took  it  that  those  tilings  which  the  enemy  consid- 
ered as  the  mont  secure  would  be  the  least  carefully  guarded. 
Some  years  previously  it  liad  been  suggested  to  the  constable 
that  an  attempt  might  be  made  upon  (^alais,  negligently  guanled 
•a  it  was,  and  the  place  itjM*lf  not  being  in  good  ortler.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  put  the  idea  of  this  enterprise  forward  once 
more,  and  begged  the  king's  permission  to  attempt  it,  without 
saying  a  word  about  it  to  anybody  elie,  which  the  king  consid- 
ered to  be  a  very  good  notion.**  Guise  took  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  made  a  feint  of  directing  its  movements  towards 
an  expedition  in  the  east  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  suddenly  turning 
westwards,  he  found  himself  on  the  night  of  January  1,  1558, 
beneath  the  walls  of  CaUis, ''  whither,  with  right  good  will,  all 
▼OL.  nr.  88 
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the  princes,  lords,  and  soldiers  had  marched."  On  the  3d  of 
January  he  took  the  two  forts  of  NieuUay  and  Risbank,  which 
covered  the  approaches  to  the  place.  On  the  4th  he  prepared 
for,  and  on  the  6th  he  delivered,  the  assault  upon  the  citadel 
itself,  which  was  carried;  he  left  there  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Aumale,  with  a  sufficient  force  for  defence  ;  the  portion  of  the 
English  garrison  which  had  escaped  at  the  assault  fell  back 
within  the  town  ;  the  governor.  Lord  Wentworth,  "  like  a  man 
in  desperation,  who  saw  he  was  all  but  lost,"  made  vain  at- 
tempts to  recover  this  important  post  under  cover  of  night  and 
of  the  high  sea,  which  rendered  impossible  the  prompt  arrival  of 
any  aid  for  the  French ;  but  "  they  held  their  own  inside  the 
castle."  The  English  requested  the  Duke  of  Aumale  ^'  to  pol- 
icy so  as  to  come  to  some  honorable  and  reasonable  terms ;  "' 
and  Guise  assented.  On  the  8th  of  January,  whilst  he  was 
conferring  in  his  tent  with  the  representa.tives  of  the  governor, 
Coligny's  brother,  D'Andelot,  entered  the  town  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  English  themselves,  who  were  afraid  of  being  all  put 
to  the  sword.  The  capitulation  was  signed.  The  inhabitants, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  had  their  lives  spared,  and  re- 
ceived permission  to  leave  Calais  freely  and  without  any  insult, 
and  withdraw  to  England  or  Flanders.  Lord  Wentworth  and 
fifty  other  persons,  to  be  chosen  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  remained 
prisoners  of  war  ;  with  this  exception,  all  the  soldiers  were  to 
return  to  England,  but  with  empty  hands.  The  place  was  left 
with  all  the  cannons,  arms,  munitions,  utensils,  engines  of  war, 
flags  and  standards  which  happened  to  be  in  it.  The  furniture, 
the  gold  and  silver,  coined  or  other,  the  merchandise,  and  the 
horses  passed  over  to  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Lastly 
the  vanquished,  when  they  quitted  the  town,  were  to  leave  it 
intact,  having  no  power  to  pull  down  houses,  unpave  streets, 
throw  up  earth,  displace  a  single  stone,  pull  out  a  single  nail. 
The  conqueror's  precautions  were  as  deliberate  as  his  audacity 
had  been  sudden.  On  the  9th  of  January,  1558,  after  a  week's 
siege,  Calais,  which  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  English  for 
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two  hundred  and  ten  yeant,  once  more  became  a  French  town, 
in  iipite  of  the  in«criptiou  which  was  engraved  on  one  of  ita 
gatc^  and  which  may  be  turned  into  tlio  following  distich  :  — 

**  A  •irgv  of  CaUi*  wmj  M«in  good 
Whrn  lead  «ik1  iron  svitn  like  wood.** 

The  joy  was  so  much  the  greater  in  that  it  was  accompanied 
by  great  surpritte  :  nave  a  few  meml>or8  of  the  king*8  council, 
nobody  exfiected  thin  conquest.  »*  I  certainly  thought  that 
you  muHt  be  occupied  in  prcfMiring  for  »4»ine  great  exploit, 
and  that  you  wished  to  wait  until  you  could  appri.HO  me  of  the 
execution  rather  than  the  design,**  wn»te  Mar>hal  i\v  HriHiiao 
to  the  Duke  of  (tuiiie,  on  the  *J2<1  of  January,  fmm  Italy.  For- 
eignont  were  not  Ichs  MurpriikMl  than  the  Fn-iirh  tlum>clves; 
they  had  iiUpiH>He<l  that  Fnince  wouhl  remain  for  a  long  while 
under  the  eflfectit  of  the  rever»e  ex|>ericnced  at  Saint-(^uentin. 
"The  loiw  of  CalaiH,**  Miid  I\>|k?  Paul  IV..  •*  will  Ik*  the  only 
dowry  that  the  Queen  of  Kiigland  will  obtain  from  her  marriage 
with  Philip.  For  France  Hueh  a  conquejit  is  preferahle  to  that 
of  half  the  kingdom  of  England.'*  When  Mary  Tud<»r,  already 
scriounly  ill,  heanl  the  new*,  she  exclaimetl  from  her  death- 
bed, on  the  20th  of  January,  **  If  my  heart  i>  oj>ened,  there  will 
be  found  graven  UfMin  it  the  word  Calais.**  And  when  the 
Grand  Prior  of  Franci»,  on  repairing  to  the  court  of  his  sister, 
Mary  of  Ix)rraine,  in  Scotland,  went  to  visit  Queen  Kliziil)eth, 
who  had  succeeded  Mary  Tudor,  she,  after  she  had  made  him 
dance  several  times  with  her,  said  to  him,  **  My  dear  prior,  I 
like  you  very  much,  but  not  your  brother,  who  robbed  me  of 
my  town  of  Calais.** 

Guise  was  one  of  those  who  knew  that  it  Ls  as  necessary  to 
follow  up  a  success  accomplished  as  to  procee<l  noiselessly  in  the 
execution  of  a  sudden  success.  When  he  was  master  of  Calais 
he  moved  rapidly  upon  the  neighboring  fortresses  of  Guinea 
and  Ham  ;  and  he  had  them  in  his  power  within  a  few  days, 
noiwithataoding  a  resistance   more  stout  than  he  had  encoun- 
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tered  at  Calais.  During  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Nevers, 
encouraged  by  such  examples,  also  took  the  field  again,  and 
gained  possession,  in  Champagne  and  the  neighborhood,  of  the 
strong  castles  of  Herbemont,  Jamoigne,  Chigny,  Rossignol,  and 
Villemont.  Guise  had  no  idea  of  contenting  himself  with  his 
successes  in  the  west  of  France  ;  his  ambition  carried  him  into 
the  east  also,  to  the  environs  of  Metz,  the  scene  of  his  earliest 
glory.  He  heard  that  Vieilleville,  who  had  become  governor 
of  Metz,  was  setting  about  the  reduction  of  Thionville,  *'  the 
best  picture  of  a  fortress  I  ever  saw,"  says  Montluc.  "  I  have 
heard,  wrote  Guise  to  Vieilleville,  "  that  you  have  a  fine  enter- 
prise on  hand  ;  I  pray  you  do  not  commence  the  execution  of 
it,  in  any  fashion  whatever,  until  I  be  with  you  :  having  given 
a  good  account  of  Calais  and  Guines,  as  lieutenant-general  of 
his  Majesty  in  this  realm,  I  should  be  very  vexed  if  there 
should  be  done  therein  anything  of  honor  and  importance  with- 
out my  presence."  He  arrived  before  Thionville  on  the  4th 
of  June,  1558.  Vieilleville  and  his  officers  were  much  put  out 
at  his  interference.  "  The  duke  might  surely  have  dispensed 
with  coming,"  said  D'Estrdes,  chief  officer  of  artillery ;  "  it  will 
be  easy  for  him  to  swallow  what  is  all  chewed  ready  for  him." 
But  the  bulk  of  the  army  did  not  share  this  feeling  of  jealousy. 
When  the  pioneers,  drawn  up,  caught  sight  of  Guise,  "  Come 
on,  sir,"  they  cried,  "  come  and  let  us  die  before  Thionville ; 
we  have  been  expecting  you  this  long  while."  The  siege  lasted 
three  weeks  longer.  Guise  had  with  him  two  comrades  of 
distinction,  the  Italian  Peter  Strozzi,  and  the  Gascon  Blaise  de 
Montluc.  On  the  20th  of  June  Strozzi  was  mortally  wounded 
by  an  arquebuse-shot,  at  the  very  side  of  Guise,  who  was 
talking  to  him  with  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  "  Ah !  by 
God's  head,  sir,"  cried  Strozzi,  in  Italian,  "  the  king  to-day 
loses  a  good  servant,  and  so  does  your  excellency."  Guise, 
greatly  moved,  attempted  to  comfort  him,  and  spoke  to  him  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  Strozzi  was  one  of  those  infidels 
so  common  at  that  time  in  Italy.     "  'Sdeath,"  said  he,  **  what 
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JesuB  are  you  come  hither  to  remind  me  of?  I  believe  in 
no  God ;  my  game  iii  played.**  **  You  will  appear  to-day  before 
Ilia  face,**  penaat«d  Gui«e,  in  the  earnestnetw  of  Km  faith. 
••*Sdeath,**  replied  Strozzi,  »♦  I  shiill  1h»  where  all  the  others  are 
who  have  died  in  the  hunt  «ix  thounand  years.**  The  eyes  of 
Guise  remaincil  fixed  a  while  upon  bin  comrade  dying  in  8ueh 
a  frame  of  mind  ;  but  he  soon  tununl  all  hU  thoughts  once 
more  to  the  aiege  of  Thionvillr.  Montluc  supi>orted  him  val- 
iantly. A  atrong  tower  Mtill  held  out,  and  Montluc  carried 
it  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Ci nine  rushed  up  and  threw  hin  ann 
round  the  warrior**  neck,  saying.  **  Mons^Mgnf  ur,  I  now  m^e 
clearly  that  the  old  proverb  is  quite  infallible  —  *  .\  good  horse 
will  go  to  the  bist.*  I  am  off  ut  once  to  my  tjuartfrs  to  re|»oit 
the  capture  to  the  king.  lie  assured  that  I  shall  not  rotucal 
from  him  the  service  you  have  done."  The  reduction  of  Thion- 
ville  waa  accomplished  on  that  very  day,  Juno  *J-,  l.V>K.  That 
of  Arlon,  a  rich  town  in  the  neighl>orhood,  folio we<l  very 
closely,  (juise,  thoroughly  worn  out,  had  orflerc<l  the  ap- 
proaches to  be  made  next  morning  at  daybreak,  requesting 
that  he  might  be  left  to  sleep  until  he  awoke  of  himself ;  when 
he  did  awake,  he  inquired  whether  the  artillery  had  yet  opened 
fire ;  ho  was  told  that  Montluc  liad  surprise<l  the  place  during 
the  night.  **Tluit  is  making  the  |>ace  very  fast,"  said  he,  as 
he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  ;  but  he  did  not  care  to  complain 
about  it.  Under  the  impulse  communicated  by  him  the  fortunes 
of  France  were  reviving  everywhere.  A  check  received  before 
GniTelines,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1/k>8,  by  a  divi.Hion  commanded 
hf  De  Terroea,  governor  of  Calais,  did  not  suImIuc  the  national 
elation  and  its  effect  upon  the  enemy  themselves.  **  It  is  an 
utter  impossibility  for  me  to  keep  up  the  war,**  wrote  Philip 
II.,  on  the  l.")th  of  February,  1569,  to  Granvelle.  On  both  sides 
there  was  a  desire  for  peace ;  and  conferences  were  opened  at 
Oateao-Cainbr^aia.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1559,  a  conven- 
tion waa  agreed  upon  for  a  truce  which  was  to  last  during 
^  whole  ooorae  of  the  negotiation,  and  for  six  days   after 
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the  separation  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  in  case  no  peace  took 
place. 

It  was  concluded  on  the  2d  of  April,  1559,  between  Henry 
II.  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  become  Queen  of  England  at 
the  death  of  her  sister  Mary  (November  17,  1558)  ;  and  next 
day,  April  3,  between  Henry  II.,  Philip  II.,  and  the  allied 
princes  of  Spain,  amongst  others  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Wil- 
liam the  Silent^  who,  whilst  serving  in  the  Spanish  army,  was 
fitting  himself  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Reformers,  and 
the  liberator  of  the  Low  Countries.  By  the  treaty  with  Eng- 
land, France  was  to  keep  Calais  for  eight  years  in  the  first 
instance,  and  on  a  promise  to  pay  five  hundred  thousand  gold 
crowns  to  Queen  Elizabeth  or  her  successors.  The  money  was 
never  paid,  and  Calais  was  never  restored,  and  this  without 
the  English  government's  having  considered  that  it  could  make 
the  matter  a  motive  for  renewing  the  war.  By  the  treaty  with 
Spain,  France  was  to  keep  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  have 
back  Saint-Quentin,  Le  Catelet,  and  Ham ;  but  she  was  to 
restore  to  Spain  or  her  allies  a  hundred  and  eighty-nine  places 
in  Flanders,  Piedmont,  Tuscany,  and  Corsica.  The  malcontents 
—  for  the  absence  of  political  liberty  does  not  suppress  them 
entirely  —  raised  their  voices  energetically  against  this  last 
treaty  signed  by  the  king,  with  the  sole  desire,  it  was  supposed, 
of  obtaining  the  liberation  of  his  two  favorites,  the  Constable 
de  Montmorency  and  Marshal  de  Saint-Andre,  who  had  been 
prisoners  in  Spain  since  the  defeat  at  Saint-Quentin.  "  Their 
ransom,"  it  was  said,  ''  has  cost  the  kingdom  more  than  that 
of  Francis  I."  Guise  himself  said  to  the  king,  "A  stroke  of 
your  Majesty's  pen  costs  more  to  France  than  thirty  years  of 
war  cost."  Ever  since  that  time  the  majority  of  historians, 
even  the  most  enlightened,  have  joined  in  the  censure  that  was 
general  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  their  opinion  will  not 
be  indorsed  here  ;  the  places  which  France  had  won  during 
the  war,  and  which  she  retained  by  the  peace,  —  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun  on  her  frontier  in  the  north-east,  facing  the  impe- 
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riml  or  Spanish  ponesstonn,  and  Boulogne  and  Calais  on  her 
eoaaU  in  tlio  north-went,  facing  Knglund,  —  were,  as  regarded 
the  integrity  of  the  sUte  and  the  security  of  the  inhabitanU,  of 
infinitely  more  importance  tlian  those  which  she  gave  up  in 
Flanders  and  Italy.  Tlio  treaty  of  Cateau-CambietiiH,  too, 
marked  the  termination  of  those  wars  of  ambition  and  con- 
quoHt  which  the  Kings  of  France  had  waged  U>yond  the  A1{)S  : 
an  injudicious  policy,  which,  for  four  reigllt^  had  crippled  and 
wasted  the  resoun*e«  of  Franco  in  adventurous  expeditions, 
beyond  the  limits  of  her  geographical  iK>sition  and  her  natural 
and  permanent  intere^u. 

More  or  less  happily,  the  treaty  of  C'ateau-Cambr<*sis  had 
fegulated  all  those  qucHtions  of  external  [>oliry  which  were  bur- 
densome to  Franco ;  hho  was  once  more  at  peace  with  her 
neighbors,  and  S4>emed  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
gather  in  the  fruits  thereof.  But  she  hud  in  her  own  midst 
questions  far  more  difficult  (»f  solution  than  those  of  her  exter- 
nal policy,  and  theso  |>erils  from  within  were  threatening  her 
more  seriously  than  any  fnuu  withouu  Since  the  death  of 
FVancis  I.,  the  religious  ferment  had  pursued  its  ccjurse,  be- 
eoming  more  general  and  more  fierce;  the  cree<l  of  the  Ue- 
formers  hod  spread  very  much  ;  their  numl>er  hud  very  much 
increased  ;  |>ermanent  churches,  professing  and  submitting  to  a 
fixed  faith  and  discipline,  liad  l>een  founde<l ;  tiiat  of  Paris  was 
the  first,  in  ISSTi ;  an<l  the  example  hatl  been  followed  at 
Orleans,  at  Chart  res,  at  Lyons,  at  Toulouse,  at  Rochcllc,  in 
Normandy,  in  Touraine,  in  Guienne,  in  Poituu,  in  Dauphiny, 
in  ProYence,  and  in  all  the  provinces,  more  or  less.  In  1561, 
it  was  calculated  that  there  were  twenty-one  hundred  and  fifty 
reformed,  or,  as  the  expression  then  was,  rectijud  (^dre^BSet), 
ohurchea.  **And  this  is  no  fanciful  figure;  it  is  the  result 
of  a  censoa  taken  at  the  instigation  of  the  deputies  who  repre- 
sented the  reformed  churches  at  the  conference  of  Poissy  on 
the  demand  of  Catlierine  de*  Medici,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
adTice  of  Admiral  de  Colignj.**     [La  Reformation  en  Frana 
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pendant  sa  premiere  pSriode^  by  Henri  Luttherotli,  pp.  127-132.] 
It  is  clear  that  the  movement  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  one  of  those  spontaneous  and  powerful  movements 
which  have  their  source  and  derive  their  strength  from  the 
condition  of  men's  souls  and  of  whole  communities,  and  not 
Merely  from  the  personal  ambitions  and  interests  which  soon 
come  and  mingle  with  them,  whether  it  be  to  promote  or  to 
retard  them.  One  thing  has  been  already  here  stated  and 
confirmed  by  facts  ;  it  was  specially  in  France  that  the  Refor- 
mation had  this  truly  religious  and  sincere  character  ;  very  far 
from  supporting  or  tolerating  it,  the  sovereign  and  public 
authorities  opposed  it  from  its  very  birth  ;  under  Francis  I. 
it  had  met  with  no  real  defenders  but  its  martyrs ;  and  it  was 
still  the  same  under  Henry  II.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  I., 
within  a  space  of  twenty-three  years,  there  had  been  eighty- 
one  capital  executions  for  heresy  ;  during  that  of  Henry  II., 
twelve  years,  there  were  ninety-seven  for  the  same  cause,  and 
at  one  of  these  executions  Henry  II.  was  present  in  person,  on 
the  space  in  front  of  Notre-Dame :  a  spectacle  which  Francis  I. 
had  always  refused  to  see.  In  1551,  1557,  and  1559,  Henry  II., 
by  three  royal  edicts,  kept  up  and  added  to  all  the  prohibitions 
and  penalties  in  force  against  the  Reformers.  In  1550,  the 
massacre  of  the  Vaudians  was  still  in  such  lively  and  odious 
remembrance  that  a  noble  lady  of  Provence,  Madame  de  Cental, 
did  not  hesitate  to  present  a  complaint,  in  the  name  of  her 
despoiled,  proscribed,  and  murdered  vassals,  against  the  Car- 
dinal de  Tournon,  the  Count  de  Grignan,  and  the  Premier 
President  Maynier  d'Oppede,  as  having  abused,  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  authority  for  this  massacre,  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  king,  who  on  his  death-bed  had  testified  his  remorse  for  it. 
"  This  cause,"  says  De  Thou,  "  was  pleaded  with  much  warmth, 
and  occupied  fifty  audiences,  with  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
but  the  judgment  took  all  the  world  by  surprise.  Gu^rin  alone, 
advocate-general  in  1545,  having  no  support  at  court,  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  was  scape-goat  for  all  the  rest.    D'Oppdde 
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defended  hinwjolf  with  fanatical  pride,  saving  that  he  only  exe- 
cuted the  king*H  ortlorR,  like  Saul,  whom  (JcmI  commanded  to 
eiterminate  the  Amidekiten.  He  had  the  Duke  of  Gubu*  to 
protect  him ;  and  ho  waa  sent  Imck  to  dischar^o  the  diitifH  of 
hitf  office.  Siifli  waa  the  prejudice  of  the  rarliument  of  Pnrin 
apunHt  the  Kefurmem  that  it  inter<hcte<|  the  hrdije-BchoolB  (^ojUt 
huisBonnirrea)^  M*h<K)lM  which  the  Pmtei»tuntji  held  out  in  the 
country  to  cHcajH?  fmm  the  juriMliction  of  the  precentor  of 
Notre-Dame  de  Puri.H,  who  had  the  wile  KU|>erviHi(>ri  of  primary 
lichooU.  Hence  comen  the  pn»vcrh,  to  y»/<»y  trmtnt  (fttirf  VScole 
buiMonnirrf  —  to  go  to  hrdtje  •rh'^'tl).  All  the  rt»s4»urceH  of 
French  civil  jurindiction  apfwared  to  U*  insulTH  irnt  a^^ainnt 
the  Reformer*.  Henry  II.  a^ke*!  the  |hi|m»  f..r  a  Inill,  iniuH- 
plantin^  into  Fnince  the  S{utnir*h  Inc|uisiti«>n,  'mIu*  only  real 
meann  of  extirpating  the  nnit  of  the  errors."  It  \v;ls  the  char- 
acteristic of  this  IiiipiUition,  that  it  W{o»  complrtely  in  the  hamU 
of  the  clergy,  and  that  its  arm  whm  lon^  enou^^h  to  reach  the 
lay  and  the  cleric;d  imlifTerently.  IN>jk«  Paul  IV.  readily  pive 
the  kin^,  in  .\pril,  LViT,  the  bull  he  iinkecl  for.  hut  the  Parlia- 
ment of  ParU  refuiied  to  enrcj^lnter  the  n»yul  edict  which  j^ve 
force  in  France  to  the  iMUitifical  hrit-f.  In  1.V>1»  the  jiope 
replie<l  to  thin  refunal  hy  a  hull  whieh  compriM*d  in  one  and 
the  same  anathema  all  heretics,  though  they  mii:ht  Ite  kinpt  or 
emperors,  and  declare*!  them  to  have  »*  forfeite<l  their  l)eneficcs, 
states,  kin^ioms,  or  empires,  the  which  should  devolve  on  the 
first  to  scire  them,  without  j)ower  on  the  part  of  the  Holy 
See  itaelf  to  restore  them.*'  [}hffnum  liuUarium  Homanum^  a 
li[ftUo]  Leont  Magna  ad  Pauium  /T.,  t.  i.  p.  841  :  Luxeml>ourK, 
1742.]  The  Parliament  would  not  consent  to  enregister  the 
lecree  unless  there  were  put  in  it  a  condition  to  the  effect 
that  clerics  alone  sHbuld  he  liable  to  the  inquisition,  and  that 
the  judges  should  be  taken  from  amongst  the  clergy  of  France. 
For  all  their  paastonate  opposition  to  the  Reformation,  the 
magistnles  had  no  idea  of  allowing  either  the  kingship  or 
FVance  to  fall  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  papacy. 

VOI^  IV.  M 
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Amidst  all  these  disagreements  and  distractions  in  the  very 
heart  of  Catholicism,  the  Reformation  went  on  growing  from 
day  to  day.  In  1558,  Lorenzo,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  set 
down  even  then  the  number  of  the  Reformers  at  four  hundred 
thousand.  In  1559,  at  the  death  of  Henry  IL,  Claude  Haton,  a 
priest  and  contemporary  chronicler  on  the  Catholic  side,  calcu- 
lated that  they  were  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  population  of  France. 
They  held  at  Paris,  in  May,  1559,  their  first  general  synod  ;  and 
eleven  fully  established  churches  sent  deputies  to  it.  This 
synod  drew  up  a  form  of  faith  called  the  Gallican  Confession^ 
and  likewise  a  form  of  discipline.  "The  burgess-class,  for  a 
long  while  so  indifferent  to  the  burnings  that  took  place,  were 
astounded  at  last  at  the  constancy  with  which  the  pile  was 
mounted  by  all  those  men  and  all  those  women  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  recant  in  order  to  save  their  lives.  Some  could  not 
persuade  themselves  that  people  so  determined  were  not  in  the 
right ;  others  were  moved  with  compassion.  'Their  very  hearts,' 
say  contemporaries,  '  wept  together  with  their  eyes.'  "  It  needed 
only  an  opportunity  to  bring  these  feelings  out.  Some  of  the 
faithful  one  day  in  the  month  of  May,  1558,  on  the  public  walk 
in  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs,  began  to  sing  the  psalms  of  Marot.  Their 
singing  had  been  forbidden  by  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  but 
the  practice  of  singing  those  psalms  had  but  lately  been  so  gen- 
eral that  it  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  heretics.  All 
who  happened  to  be  there,  suddenly  animated  by  one  and  the 
same  feeling,  joined  in  with  the  singers,  as  if  to  protest  against 
the  punishments  which  were  being  repeated  day  after  day. 
This  manifestation  was  renewed  on  the  following  days.  The 
King  of  Navarre,  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  Prince  Louis  de  Conde, 
his  brother,  and  many  lords  took  part  in  it  together  with  a 
crowd,  it  is  said,  of  five  or  six  thousand  persons.  It  was  not 
in  the  Pr^-aux-Clercs  only  and  by  singing  that  this  new  state 
of  mind  revealed  itself  amongst  the  highest  classes  as  well  as 
amongst  the  populace.  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
in  her  early  youth,  "  was  as  fond  of  a  ball  as  of  a  sermon,"  says 
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Brantdme,  **and  she  had  advised  her  spouHO,  Anthony  dc  Roiii^ 
bon,  whu  inclined  towardu  Calvinism,  not  to  perplex  himnelf 
with  all  these  opinioiiH.**  In  1569  she  was  passionately  devoted 
to  the  faith  and  the  caune  of  the  Kefurmation.  With  more 
levity,  but  ntill  in  hincerily,  her  brothcr-in-hiw,  I^iuiji  de  Condd, 
put  his  ambition  and  his  eouni'^^o  at  tin*  MTvicc  i>f  the  8ame 
cause.  Admiral  de  C'olijjny'i*  ytitin'^est  brother,  Franeiji  d'Ande- 
lot,  declared  himself  a  Reformer  to  Henry  II.  himnelf,  who,  in 
his  wrath,  threw  a  plate  at  bin  beatl.  and  nent  him  Ut  pris^m  in 
the  castle  of  .Melun.  (\)Ii^ny  bimst'lf,  who  had  n<'ver  dis^iii.sed 
the  favorable  sentiments  ho  felt  towards  the  Uif«jrmer.s  o|>enly 
sided  with  them  on  the  ground  of  hU  own  |K'nional  faith,  ns  well 
as  of  the  justice  due  to  them.  .\t  la-nt  the  Reformation  had 
really  jjreat  leatlern,  men  who  h;id  |M)\ver  and  were  exjKrieneed 
in  the  aflfairH  of  the  worhl  ;  it  wan  U'coiniti;.;  a  |H)litic.il  party  as 
well  as  a  reli^ous  conviction  ;  an<l  the  French  Rrf.iriutrs  were 
henceforth  in  a  condition  to  make  war  as  well  a.H  die  at  the  htake 
for  their  faith.  Hitherto  they  hud  U'en  only  l»elievers  and 
martyrs ;  they  In'came  the  viciorn  and  the  van<pii»heil,  alter- 
nately, in  a  civil  war. 

.\  new  position  for  them,  antl  as  formitlable  as  it  was  prand. 
It  was  destined  to  bring  u|M>n  them  cruel  trials  and  the  worth 
of  them  in  important  Huceessc»s ;  first,  the  Saint-Iiartliulomew, 
then  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  edict  of  Nantes.  At  a 
later  |)eriod,  under  I^uis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.,  the  complica- 
tion of  the  religious  question  and  the  political  (juestion  cost  them 
the  advantages  they  had  wtm :  the  e<lict  of  Nantes  disappeared 
together  with  the  power  of  the  Protestants  in  the  state.  They 
were  no  longer  anything  but  heretics  and  rel>cls.  A  doy  was  to 
come,  when,  by  the  force  alone  of  moral  ideas,  and  in  the  name 
alone  of  conscience  and  justice,  they  woidd  recover  all  the  rights 
they  had  for  a  time  possessed,  and  more  also ;  but  in  the  six- 
teenth century  that  day  was  still  distant,  and  armed  strife  was 
for  the  Reformers  their  only  means  of  defence  and  salvation. 
God  makes  no  acoount  of  centuries,  and  a  great  deal  is  required 
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before  the  most  certain  ^and  the  most  salutary  truths  get  their 
place  and  their  rights  in  the  minds  and  communities  of  men» 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1559,  a  brilliant  tournament  was  cele- 
brated in  lists  erected  at  the  end  of  the  street  of  Saint- Antoine, 
almost  at  the  foot  of  the  Bastille.  Henry  II.,  the  queen,  and  the 
whole  court  had  been  present  at  it  for  three  days.  The  enter- 
tainment was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  king,  who  had  run 
several  tilts  "like  a  sturdy  and  skilful  cavalier,"  wished  to 
break  yet  another  lance,  and  bade  the  Count  de  Montgomery, 
captain  of  the  guards,  to  run  against  him.  Montgomery  excused 
himself ;  but  the  king  insisted.  The  tilt  took  place.  The  two 
jousters,  on  meeting,  broke  their  lances  skilfully ;  but  Mont- 
gomery forgot  to  drop  at  once,  according  to  usage,  the  fragment 
remaining  in  his  hand  ;  he  unintentionally  struck  the  king's  helmet 
and  raised  the  visor,  and  a  splinter  of  wood  entered  Henry's 
eye,  who  fell  forward  upon  his  horse's  neck.  All  the  appli- 
ances of  art  were  useless ;  the  brain  had  been  injured.  Henry 
II.  languished  for  eleven  days,  and  expired  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1559,  aged  forty  years  and  some  months.  An  insignificant  man, 
and  a  reign  without  splendor,  though  fraught  with  facts  preg- 
nant of  grave  consequences. 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 
FRANCIS    11.     jrLY  10,  I5:i9- DKCEMBKU  5.  1560. 

DrUINCt  the  courjie,  uiul  esfwcially  at  the  cla»o  of  Henry 
ll.*»  rvij;!!,  two  rivul  mutters,  on  the  one  hand  the  iiuin- 
bors,  the  quality,  untl  the  U'*i\  of  the  Uefoniu-rs,  and  on  the 
other,  the  anxiety,  prejudice,  and  jKJwer  of  il»e  Catholicj*,  hod 
been  l4imultanlHlU^ly  atlvancin^  in  develojmient  and  growth. 
Between  the  IM\  of  .May,  l;V»H,  and  the  KHh  of  .July,  l.V>l», 
fifteen  capital  nentenceti  had  l>een  executed  in  Dauphiny,  in 
Normandy,  in  I'oitou,  and  at  ParU.  Two  royal  eilict.s,  one 
dated  July  .4,  1/>.'>H,  and  the  other  June  1 },  l.Vil*,  hiul  renewed 
and  agi^ravateil  the  iteverity  of  jH-nal  le>;i.slation  against  heretic*. 
To  Hccurc  the  ri^giiitration  of  the  latter,  Henry  H.,  t4>^ether 
with  tho  princes  and  the  ofljcem  of  the  crown,  had  rei>aired  in 
perMon  to  I*arliament ;  imiiuu  dUagreeinent  hml  already  ap|>eared 
in  tho  midst  of  that  great  Inxly,  which  wau  then  com|>08cd  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  ma^^ijitrat^^^ii ;  the  heniors  who  »at  in  the  (^reat 
ohamber  had  in  general  shown  themselven  to  l>e  more  inclined 
to  severity,  and  tho  juniors  who  forroeii  the  chamt>er  called  La 
Tourncllo  more  inclinc^l  to  indulgence  towards  accusations  of 
heresy.  The  disagreement  reaeheil  its  climax  in  the  very  pres- 
ence of  tlie  king.  Two  councillors,  Dubourg  and  Dufaure, 
spoke  so  warmly  of  reforms  which  were,  according  to  them, 
neceasary  and  legitimate,  that  their  adversaries  did  not  hesitate 
to  tax  them  with  being  Reformers  themselves.  The  king  had 
them  arrested,  and  three  of  their  colleagues  with  them.  Special 
eommifwioners  were  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  case 
■gainst  them.     It  haa  alread/  been  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
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most  considerable  amongst  the  officers  of  the  army,  Francis 
d'Andelot,  brother  of  Admiral  Coligny,  had,  for  the  same  cause, 
been  subjected  to  a  burst  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  king.  He 
was  in  prison  at  Meaux  when  Henry  II.  died.  Such  were  the 
personal  feeUngs  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  parties 
when  Francis  II.,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  a  poor  creature  both  in  mind 
and  body,  ascended  the  throne. 

Deputies  from  Parliament  went,  according  to  custom,  to  offer 
their  felicitations  to  the  new  king,  and  to  ask  him  "  to  whom  it 
was  his  pleasure  that  they  should,  thenceforward,  apply  for  to 
learn  his  will  and  receive  his  commands."  Francis  II.  replied, 
''  With  the  approbation  of  the  queen  my  mother,  I  have  chosen 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  my  uncles,  to 
have  the  direction  of  the  state  ;  the  former  will  take  charge  of 
the  department  of  war,  the  latter  the  administration  of  finance 
and  justice."  Such  had,  in  fact,  been  his  choice,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  with  his  mother's  approbation  that  he  had  made  it. 
Equally  attentive  to  observe  the  proprieties  and  to  secure  her 
own  power,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  when  going  out  to  drive  with 
her  son  and  her  daughter-in-law  Mary  Stuart,  on  the  very  day 
of  Henry  II.'s  death,  said  to  Mary,  *'  Step  in,  madame ;  it  is 
now  your  turn  to  go  first."  During  the  first  days  of  mourning 
she  kept  herself  in  a  room  entirely  hung  with  black  ;  and  there 
was  no  light  beyond  two  wax-candles  burning  on  an  altar  cov- 
ered with  black  cloth.  She  had  upon  her  head  a  black  veil, 
which  shrouded  her  entirely,  and  hid  her  face ;  and,  when  any  one 
of  the  household  went  to  speak  to  her,  she  replied  in  so  agitated 
and  so  weak  a  tone  of  voice  that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  her 
words,  whatever  attention  might  be  paid  to  them.  But  her. 
presence  of  mind  and  her  energy,  so  far  as  the  government  was 
concerned,  were  by  no  means  affected  by  it ;  he  who  had  been 
the  principal  personage  at  the  court  under  Henry  11. ,  the  Con- 
stable de  Montmorency,  perfectly  understood,  at  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  queen-mother,  that  he  was  dismissed,  and  all  he 
asked  of  her  was,  that  he  might  go  and  enjoy  his  repose  in  free- 
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doiD  At  hU  resideuoe  of  Chantilly,  begging  her  at  the  same  time 
to  take  under  her  protection  the  he'in  uf  htK  house.  Henry  II.*8 
favorite,  Diana  de  Poitiens  whh  dinniissed  more  hanilily.  **  T\w 
king  tent  to  tell  Madame  de  Valentinoiii/*  writer  the  Vcnctiuti 
ambaiwador,  *'  that  for  her  evil  influence  {malt  officii)  over  the 
king  hi»  father  nhc  wouhl  dcit^Tvc  hravy  chiisliiiemcnt ;  huU  in 
his  royal  clemency,  he  did  nt»t  wihh  Ui  diM|uii't  her  any  furtlier ; 
ahe  must,  nevertlieleiM,  restore  to  him  nil  the  jeweU  given  her 
by  the  king  bin  father.**  **To  l>end  ('atherinu  df*  Medici,  Diana 
waa  aUo  obliged,"  Hayi*  IK-  Thtai,  **  to  give  up  her  beautiful 
house  at  C*henonceaux  on  the  ('her,  and  hhe  received  in  ex- 
change the  castle  of  (^haumont  on  the  l^oire.**  The  (iuij»eM  ol>- 
tained  all  the  favors  of  the  court  at  the  muuc  time  that  they 
were  invested  with  all  the  |Mjwers  of  the  htatc. 

In  ortler  to  give  a  gocnl  notion  of  Duke  FranciH  of  (tuij>e  and 
bis  brother  the  Cardinal  of  lAtrnunc,  the  two  hiadM  t>f  the  houhc, 
wc  will  borrow  the  very  wonU  of  tluwe  two  men  of  their  age 
who  had  the  best  means  of  seein;^  them  rlosc  and  judging  them 
correctly,  the  French  historian  De  Thou  and  the  Venetian  ani- 
baasador  John  Micheli.  **  The  Cardinal  <if  Lorraine,"  savs  De 
Thou,  **  waa  of  an  impetuous  and  violent  ehanicter ;  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  on  the  contrary,  was  of  a  gentle  and  moderate  dis|K>- 
aition.  Rut  as  ambition  soon  overlen|ts  the  confines  of  restraint 
and  e<iuity,  ho  waa  carried  away  by  the  violent  counseU  of  the 
cardinal,  or  else  surrendered  himself  to  them  of  his  own  accord, 
executing  with  admirable  prudence  and  address  the  plans  which 
were  alwaya  chalked  out  by  his  brother.**  The  Venetian  am- 
buMdor  enten  into  more  precise  and  full  details.  *'  The  cardi- 
nal,** he  njs,  ^  who  ia  the  leading  roan  of  the  house,  would  be, 
by  common  conaent,  if  it  were  not  for  the  defects  of  which  I 
thall  speak,  the  greatest  political  power  in  this  kingdom.  He 
baa  not  yet  completed  hia  thirty -seventh  year ;  he  is  endowed 
with  a  marvellous  intellect,  which  apprehends  from  half  a  word 
the  meaning  of  those  who  converse  with  him  ;  he  baa  an  aaton- 
iahing  memory,  a  fine  and  noble  £aee,  and  a  rare  eloquence  which 
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shows  itself  freel}'  on  any  subject,  but  especially  in  matters  of 
politics.  He  is  very  well  versed  in  letters :  he  knows  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Italian.  He  is  very  strong  in  the  sciences,  chiefly  in 
theology.  The  externals  of  his  life  are  very  proper  and  very 
suitable  to  his  dignity,  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  other  car- 
dinals and  prelates,  whose  habits  are  too  scandalously  irregular. 
But  his  great  defect  is  shameful  cupidity,  which  would  employ, 
to  attain  its  ends,  even  criminal  means,  and  likewise  great  du- 
plicity, whence  comes  his  habit  of  scarcely  ever  saying  that 
which  is.  There  is  worse  behind.  He  is  considered  to  be  very 
ready  to  take  offence,  vindictive,  envious,  and  far  too  slow  in 
benefaction.  He  excited  universal  hatred  by  hurting  all  the 
world  as  long  as  it  was  in  his  power  to.  As  for  Mgr.  de  Guise, 
who  is  the  eldest  of  the  six  brothers,  he  cannot  be  spoken  of 
save  as  a  man  of  war,  a  good  officer.  None  in  this  realm  has 
delivered  more  battles  and  confronted  more  dangers.  Every- 
body lauds  his  courage,  his  vigilance,  his  steadiness  in  war,  and 
his  coolness,  a  quality  wonderfully  rare  in  a  Frenchman.  His 
peculiar  defects  are,  first  of  all,  stinginess  towards  soldiers  ;  then 
he  makes  large  promises,  and  even  when  he  means  to  keep  his 
promise  he  is  infinitely  slow  about  it." 

To  the  sketch  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  Brant^me  adds  that 
he  was,  "  as  indeed  he  said,  a  coward  by  nature :  "  a  strange  de- 
fect in  a  Guise. 

It  was  a  great  deal,  towards  securing  the  supremacy  of  a  great 
family  and  its  leading  members,  to  thus  possess  the  favor  of  the 
court  and  the  functions  of  government :  but  the  power  of  the 
Guises  had  a  still  higher  origin  and  a  still  deeper  foundation. 
"  It  was  then,"  said  Michael  de  Castelnau,  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent and  most  impartial  amongst  the  chroniclers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  ''  that  schism  and  divisions  in  religious  matters 
began  to  be  mixed  up  with  affiiirs  of  state.  Well,  all  the 
clergy  of  France,  and  nearly  all  the  noblesse  and  the  people  who 
belonged  to  the  Roman  religion,  considered  that  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  were,  as  it  were,  called  of 
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Gfxl  to  prenerve  the  Catholic  reli^on  establUhed  in  France  fur 
the  liuit  twelve  hundred  yearn.  And  it  seemed  to  them  nut 
only  an  act  of  impiety  to  change  or  alter  it  in  any  way  wliatcver« 
but  also  an  im{HMiubility  to  do  ko  without  ruin  to  the  hlute. 
The  lat«  king,  Henry,  hml  made  a  decree  in  the  month  of  June, 
Ifiod,  being  then  at  Kcoui-n*  by  which  the  judges  were  bound 
to  aentence  all  l^uthoruns  to  doutli,  und  which  was  published 
and  eonfirnicd  by  all  the  Puilianicnt.s  without  any  limitation 
or  motlitication  whatever,  and  with  u  warning  to  the  judges 
not  to  mitigate  the  penalty,  a«  they  had  done  for  some  years 
previously.  Difffrfut  judgments  were  proin»unced  u\t<)U  the 
decree :  thone  who  took  the  nu>st  |H»liiual  and  most  zcalouM 
view  of  religion  considereil  that  it  was  neceaAary.  as  well  to 
prcnerve  and  maintain  the  C*atholi(*  religion  as  to  keep  down 
the  Ke<Ii(iouH,  wh«),  untler  the  elojik  of  religion,  wei'e  <loing 
all  they  could  to  up>el  the  |Militieal  condition  of  the  kingdom. 
Others,  who  carinl  nothing  for  religion,  or  for  the  state,  or  for 
ortler  in  the  body  |M>litic,  al^j  thought  the  decree  necessary, 
not  at  all  for  the  pur|M»nc  of  exterminating  the  Protectants, 
—  for  they  held  that  it  would  tend  to  multiply  them,  —  but 
because  it  would  offer  a  means  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
oonfiscatioiis  ensuing  u|Mm  condemnation,  and  l^ecauso  the  king 
would  thus  Ikj  able  t«>  i»ay  off  forty-two  millions  of  livres  which 
he  owed,  and  have  money  in  hand,  and,  besides  that,  satisfy 
those  who  were  demanding  recom|ienM?  for  the  nervicej*  they 
had  rcuderetl  the  crown,  wherein  many  placed  their  ho|)es.'* 
IMhmnrtB  de  Mirhrl  dt  Casi^lnau^  in  the  Petitot  collection, 
Series  I.,  i.  xxxiii.   pp.   24-27.] 

The  Guises  were,  in  the  (sixteenth  century,  the  representa- 
tives and  the  cluunpions  of  these  different  cliques  and  intereste, 
religious  or  |)oliticial,  sincere  in  their  belief  or  shameless  in  their 
avidity,  and  ail  united  under  the  flag  of  the  Catholic  church. 
And  so,  when  they  came  into  power,  **  there  was  nothing,** 
my  A  ProtesUnt  chronicler,  •*  but  fear  and  trembling  at  their 
name.**     Their  acts  of  government  soon  confirmed  the  fears  aa 
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well  as  the  hopes  they  .had  inspired.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  1559  the  edict  issued  by  Henry  II.  from  Ecouen  was 
not  only  strictly  enforced,  but  aggravated  by  fresh  edicts ;  a 
special  chamber  was  appointed  and  chosen  amongst  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris,  which  was  to  have  sole  cognizance  of  crimes 
and  offences  against  the  Catholic  religion.  A  proclamation 
of  the  new  king,  Francis  II.,  ordained  that  houses  in  which 
assemblies  of  Reformers  took  place  should  be  razed  and  de- 
molished. It  was  death  to  the  promoters  of  unlawful  assem- 
blies for  purposes  of  religion  or  for  any  other  cause."  Another 
royal  act  provided  that  all  persons,  even  relatives,  who  re- 
ceived amongst  them  any  one  condemned  for  heresy  should 
seize  him  and  bring  him  to  justice,  in  default  whereof  they 
would  suffer  the  same  penalty  as  he.  Individual  condemnations 
and  executions  abounded  after  these  general  measures  ;  between 
the  2d  of  August  and  the  31st  of  December,  1559,  eighteen 
persons  were  burned  alive  for  open  heresy,  or  for  having 
refused  to  communicate  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church,  or  go  to  mass,  or  for  having  hawked  about  forbidden 
books.  Finally,  in  December,  the  five  councillors  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris,  whom,  six  months  previously,  Henry  II.  had 
ordered  to  be  arrested  and  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  were  dragged 
from  prison  and  brought  to  trial.  The  chief  of  them,  Anne 
Dubourg,  nephew  of  Anthony  Dubourg,  Chancellor  of  France 
under  Francis  I.,  defended  himself  with  pious  and  patriotic 
persistency,  being  determined  to  exhaust  all  points  of  law  and 
all  the  chances  of  justice  he  could  hope  for  without  betraying 
his  faith.  Everything  shows  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  his  judges ;  one  of  them,  the  President  Minard,  as  he 
was  returning  from  the  palace  on  the  evening  of  December  12, 
1559,  was  killed  by  a  pistol-shot ;  the  assassin  could  not  be  dis- 
covered; but  the  crime,  naturally  ascribed  to  some  friend  of 
Dubourg,  served  only  to  make  certain  and  to  hasten  the  death 
of  the  prisoner  on  trial.  Dubourg  was  condemned  on  the 
22d  of  December,  and  heard  unmoved  the  reading  of  his  sen- 
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tenoe.  •*  I  forgiTo  my  judges/*  said  ho  ;  *♦  they  have  judged 
aooording  to  their  own  light<^  not  according  to  the  light  that 
oomea  from  on  high.  Put  out  your  (ire*,  yo  senators  ;  be  con- 
Terted,  and  live  Imppily.  Think  without  ceasing  of  God  and  on 
fkxl.'*  After  thc*o  wordit,  which  were  tiikcn  down  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  **  and  whirh  I  have  htrc  copied,"  say*  Do  Tliou, 
Dubourg  was  taken  on  the  2^U1  of  I)ei*eml>er,  in  a  tuuibicl  to  the 
Place  doGnive.  A*  he  mountetl  the  lud(h*r  he  was  heard  rejHrat- 
ing  several  times,  *'  Fomake  me  not,  my  (t(Ki,  for  fcur  lest  I  for- 
sake thee.**  Ho  waa  »trungle<l  l>efore  ho  was  ciist  into  the  llamcn 
(Do  Thou,  t.  iii.  pp.  :51»IM0J).  the  wile  favor  hid  friendn  could 
obtain  for  him. 

But  extreme  fieverity  on  the  part  of  the  poweni  that  be  in 
effectual  only  when  it  falU  U|K>n  a  etiuntry  or  U|M>n  iwrtien  tliat 
are  effete  with  age,  or  already  vanquished  and  worn  out  by  long 
s(i'UgKl<^  '*  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  brou^'ht  to  bc*ar  u|m)u 
parties  in  the  fluiih  of  youth,  eager  to  proclaim  and  propagate 
thomHclves,  so  far  from  intimidating  them,  it  animates  them,  and 
thrudta  them  into  the  arena  int4>  which  they  were  of  themselvt*^ 
quite  eager  to  enter.  A.h  t»oon  a;*  the  rule  of  the  Catholici,  in 
the  persons  and  by  the  octiouM  of  the  (tuiscH,  l»ecame  sovereign 
and  aggressive,  the  thrcateneil  Heformers  put  themselves  into 
the  attitude  of  defence.  They  too  \\nd  got  for  tltcmsclvcs  great 
leaders,  some  valiant  and  ardent,  others  prudent  or  even  timid, 
but  forced  to  dech&re  themselves  when  the  common  cause  was 
greatly  im|>erilled.  The  house  of  liourlM>n,  issuing  from  St. 
Louis,  had  for  its  representatives  in  the  sixteenth  century  An- 
thony do  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre  and  husband  of  Jeanne 
d*Albret,  and  his  brother  Louis  do  Bourbon,  I'rince  of  Cond^. 
The  King  of  Navarre,  weak  and  irresolute  though  brave  enough, 
wavered  between  Catholicism  and  the  Reformation,  inclining 
rather  in  his  heart  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  to  which 
the  queen  his  wife,  who  at  first  showed  indifference,  had  before 
long  become  passionately  attached.  Hb  brother,  the  Prince  of 
Coodtf,  young,  fiery,  and  often  flighty  and  rash,  put  himself 
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openly  at  the  head  of  the  Reformed  party.  The  house  of 
Bourbon  held  itself  to  be  the  rival  perforce  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine.  It  had  amongst  the  high  noblesse  of  France  two 
allies,  more  fitted  than  any  others  for  fighting  and  for  command, 
Admiral  de  Coligny  and  his  brother,  Francis  d'Andelot,  both 
of  them  nephews  of  the  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency, 
both  of  them  already  experienced  and  famous  warriors,  and 
both  of  them  devoted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation.  Thus,  at  the  accession  of  Francis  II.,  whilst  the 
Catholic  party,  by  means  of  the  Guises,  and  with  the  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  country,  took  in  hand  the  government 
of  France,  the  reforming  party  ranged  themselves  round  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  Admiral  de  Coligny, 
and  became,  under  their  direction,  though  in  a  minority,  a 
powerful  opposition,  able  and  ready,  on  the  one  hand,  to  nar- 
rowly watch  and  criticise  the  actions  of  those  who  were  in 
power,  and  on  the  other  to  claim  for  their  own  people,  not 
by  any  means  freedom  as  a  general  principle  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  but  free  manifestation  of  their  faith,  and 
free  exercise  of  their  own  form  of  worship. 

Apart  from  —  we  do  not  mean  to  say  above — these  two  great 
parties,  which  w^ere  arrayed  in  the  might  and  appeared  as  the 
representatives  of  the  national  ideas  and  feehngs,  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  was  quietly  laboring  to  form  an- 
other, more  independent  of  the  public,  and  more  docile  to  her- 
self, and,  above  all,  faithful  to  the  crown  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  kingly  house  and  its  servants  ;  a  party  strictly  Catholic, 
but  regarding  as  a  necessity  the  task  of  humoring  the  Reform- 
ers and  granting  them  such  concessions  as  might  prevent  explo- 
sions fraught  with  peril  to  the  state  ;  a  third  party  (tiers  parti), 
as  we  should  say  nowadays,  politic  and  prudent,  somewhat 
lavish  of  promises  without  being  sure  of  the  power  to  keep 
them,  not  much  embarrassed  at  having  to  change  attitude  and 
language  according  to  the  shifting  phases  of  the  moment,  and 
anxious  above  everything  to  maintain  public  peace  and  to  put 
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off  questiomi  which  it  could  not  solve  pacifically.  In  the 
luxteenth  ccntur}*,  at  at  every  other  time,  worthy  folks  of 
moderate  views  and  nervous  ten)i>emmenU,  amhitious  persons 
combining  greed  with  suppleneMs,  oU\  servants  of  the  crown, 
and  officials  full  of  scruples  and  far  fruin  liold  in  the  practi- 
cal part  of  government,  were  tho  essential  elements  of  tliis 
|iarty.  Tho  Constahle  de  .Motitniorency  tMunotimcH  issued  forth 
from  Chanlilly  to  go  and  aid  tho  quem-moihiT,  in  whom  he 
had  no  confidence,  hut  wliom  he  preferred!  to  the  Ctuises.  A 
former  councillor  of  the  ParHaniont,  fnr  n  )oii^  wliile  chanirel- 
Inr  under  Francis  I.  iitid  II«-iiry  II.,  and  iipiiii  Kumnioncd,  umhT 
Francis  II.,  hv  Calhciinc  de'  .M»»<h(  i  to  the  Komr  jKint,  Fnincis 
Olivier,  wiuh  an  honorahle  executant  of  the  jmrty'rt  indecisive 
hut  moderate  |Kdicy.  lie  »lied  on  the  l"»th  of  March,  I'hJO; 
and  Catherine,  in  c»<mcert  with  the  Curdinal  of  lAirraine,  liad 
the  chanceUorship  thus  vaiuliMl  confrrrc*!  ujH>n  Micliai-l  de 
rilospital,  a  magistrate  already  celeliruted,  and  dentined  to 
l»ecome  still  more  so.  Ah  immui  iis  he  entertnl  upon  this  great 
office  he  made  himnelf  remarkahh*  hy  the  marvellous  ability 
he  showed  in  restraining  within  Uuinds  *'  the  I»rraines  them- 
•elvea,  whose  servant  he  was,"  says  the  I*rote>tant  chronicler 
Regnicr  do  la  Planchc  ;  *"  to  those  who  had  the  public  weal 
at  heart  he  gave  bo|»e  that  all  would  at  bist  turn  out  well, 
provided  that  he  were  let  alone ;  ami,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ade<}uatcly  desi^riU*  the  prudence  he  displayc<l ; 
for,  assuredly,  although  if  ho  had  taken  a  shorter  road  toward^ 
manfully  opposing  tho  mischief  he  would  have  deserved  more 
praise,  and  God  wouhl  |>erhaiR(  have  blessed  his  constancy,  yet, 
•o  far  aa  one  can  judge,  he  alone,  by  liis  moderate  behavior,  was 
the  instrument  made  use  of  by  God  for  ki^eping  Ijack  many 
•n  impetuous  flood  under  which  every  Frenchman  would  have 
been  sobmerg^.  External  appearances,  however,  seemed  to 
the  contrary.  In  short,  when  any  one  represented  to  him  some 
trouble  that  waa  coming,  he  alwa}'8  had  these  words  on  his 
1^:  •  Patience,  prtJcnee  ;  all  will  go  well.*  **    This  philoaophi- 
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cal  and  patriotic  confideuce  on  the  part  of  Chancellor  de  T  Hos- 
pital was  fated  to  receive  some  cruel  falsifications. 

A  few  months,  and  hardly  so  much,  after  the  accession  of 
Francis  II.,  a  serious  matter  brought  into  violent  collision  the 
three  parties  whose  characteristics  and  dispositions  have  just 
been  described.  The  supremacy  of  the  Guises  was  insupporta- 
ble to  the  Reformers,  and  irksome  to  many  lukewarm  or  waver- 
ing members  of  the  Catholic  nobility.  An  edict  of  the  king's 
had  revoked  all  the  graces  and  alienations  of  domains  granted 
by  his  father.  The  crown  refused  to  pay  its  most  lawful  debts, 
and  duns  were  flocking  to  the  court.  To  get  rid  of  them,  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  king, 
warning  all  persons,  of  whatever  condition,  who  had  come  to 
dun  for  payment  of  debts,  for  compensations,  or  for  graces,  to 
take  themselves  off  within  twenty-four  hours  on  pain  of  being 
hanged;  and,  that  it  might  appear  how  seriously  meant  the 
threat  was,  a  very  conspicuous  gibbet  was  erected  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  close  to  the  palace.  It  was  a  shocking  affront.  The 
malcontents  at  once  made  up  to  the  Reformers.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  general  oppression  and  perils  under  which  these 
latter  labored,  they  were  liable  to  meet  everywhere,  at  the 
corners  of  the  streets,  men  posted  on  the  lookout,  who  insulted 
them  and  denounced  them  to  the  magistrates  if  they  did  not 
uncover  themselves  before  the  madonnas  set  up  in  their  way, 
or  if  they  did  not  join  in  the  litanies  chanted  before  them. 
A  repetition  of  petty  requisitions  soon  becomes  an  odious 
tyranny.  An  understanding  was  established  between  very 
different  sorts  of  malcontents  ;  they  all  said  and  spread  abroad 
that  the  Guises  were  the  authors  of  these  oppressive  and  un- 
justifiable acts.  They  made  common  cause  in  seeking  for 
means  of  delivering  themselves,  at  the  same  time  drawing  an 
open  distinction  between  the  Guises  and  the  king,  the  latter 
of  whom  there  was  no  idea  of  attacking.  The  inviolabihty  of 
kings  and  the  responsibility  of  ministers,  those  two  fundamen- 
tal maxims  of  a  free  monarchy,  had  already  become  fixed  ideas ; 
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but  how  were  they  to  be  taken  advantage  of  and  put  in 
practice  when  the  intftitution«  whereby  |K>litical  lil>erty  oxerU 
iU  powers  and  keepn  iUelf  secure  were  not  in  force  ?  The 
maloontenta,  whether  Ueformers  or  Catliolics,  all  cried  out  for 
the  statet-geDeral.  ThoM*  uf  Tours,  in  1484,  under  Charles 
V'lII.,  had  left  l>ehind  them  a  momentous  and  an  honored 
memory.  But  the  (luises  nnd  their  purtiKunH  encrj^ctically 
rejected  this  cry.  *•  lliey  told  the  king  that  whoever  sjKiko 
of  convoking  the  states-general  W{is  his  personal  enemy  and 
guilty  of  high  treason  ;  for  his  people  would  fain  imi>ose  law 
Upon  him  from  whom  they  ought  to  take  it,  in  sueh  sort 
that  there  would  l)e  left  to  him  n(»thing  of  n  king  hut  the 
bare  title.  The  queen-mother,  though  all  the  while  giving  fair 
words  to  the  malcontents,  whether  Keftirniers  or  others,  was 
also  diH<|uieted  at  their  dmiantlH,  and  Hhe  wmte  t4)  lur  »on- 
in-law,  I'hilip  II.,  King  of  S|>uiii,  *  that  they  waiile<l,  by  means 
of  the  said  states,  to  retluce  her  to  the  condition  of  a  maid- 
of-all-work.'  \Vhereu|Km  Philip  repli«-«l  •  that  ho  wouM  will- 
ingly employ  all  his  forces  to  upln»ld  the  authority  of  the 
king  his  brother-in-law  and  of  his  miiiUters,  and  that  he  hail 
forty  thousand  men  all  ready  in  vase  anybody  hhouhl  l>e  bold 
enough  to  attempt  to  violate  it.'  '* 

In  their  perplexity,  the  malcontents,  amongst  whom  the 
Keformers  were  becoming  day  by  day  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  urgent,  determininl  to  take  the  advice  of  the  greatest 
lawyers  and  moat  celebrated  theologians  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. Tliey  aaked  whether  it  would  )m*  permissible,  with  a 
good*  conscience  and  without  falling  into  the  crime  of  high 
treason,  to  take  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  persons 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Ix>rraine,  and  forcing 
tbem  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration.  The  doc- 
tors, on  being  consulted,  answered  that  it  wotdd  be  allowable 
to  oppose  by  force  the  far  from  legitimate  supremacy  of  the 
Guises,  provided  that  it  were  done  under  the  authority  of 
princes  of  the  blood,  bom  administrators  of  the  realm  in  such 
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cases,  and  with  the  consent  of , the  orders  composing  the  state, 
or  the  greatest  and  soundest  portion  of  those  orders.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  princes  who  were  hostile  to  the  Guises  were  held  at 
Vend6me  to  deliberate  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  adopted  in  this 
condition  of  opinions  and  parties ;  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his 
brother  the  Prince  of  Conde,  Coligny,  D'Andelot,  and  some  of 
their  most  intimate  friends  took  part  in  it ;  and  D'Ardres,  con- 
fidential secretary  to  the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  was  pres- 
ent. The  Prince  of  Cond<^  was  for  taking  up  arms  at  once  and 
swoop  down  upon  the  Guises,  taking  them  by  surprise.  Coligny 
formally  opposed  this  plan  ;  the  king,  at  his  majority,  had  a  right, 
he  said,  to  choose  his  own  advisers  ;  no  doubt  it  was  a  deplora- 
ble thing  to  see  foreigners  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  the  country 
must  not,  for  the  sake  of  removing  them,  be  rashly  exposed  to 
the  scourge  of  civil  war ;  perhaps  it  would  be  enough  if  the 
queen-mother  were  made  acquainted  with  the  general  discon- 
tent. The  constable's  secretary  coincided  with  Coligny,  whose 
opinion  was  carried.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Prince  of  Condd 
should  restrain  his  ardor,  and  let  himself  be  vaguely  regarded  as 
the  possible  leader  of  the  enterprise  if  it  were  to  take  place,  but 
without  giving  it,  until  further  notice,  his  name  and  co-operation. 
He  was  called  the  mute  captain. 

There  was  need  of  a  less  conspicuous  and  more  pronounced 
leader  for  that  which  was  becoming  a  conspiracy.  And  one 
soon  presented  himself  in  the  person  of  Godfrey  de  Barri,  Lord 
of  La  Renaudie,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family  of  Perigord, 
well  known  to  Duke  Francis  of  Guise,  under  whose  orders  he 
had  served  valiantly  at  Metz  in  1552,  and  who  had  for  some 
time  protected  him  against  the  consequences  of  a  troublesome 
trial,  at  which  La  Renaudie  had  been  fqund  guilty  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  of  forging  and  uttering  false  titles.  Being  forced 
to  leave  France,  he  retired  into  Switzerland,  to  Lausanne  and 
Geneva,  where  it  was  not  long  before  he  showed  the  most 
passionate  devotion  for  the  Reformation.  "  He  was  a  man," 
says  De  Thou,  "  of  quick  and  insinuating  wits,  ready  to  under- 
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take  anything,  and  burning  with  desire  to  avenge  himself,  and 
wipe  out,  by  some  brilliant  detnl,  the  infamy,  of  a  sentence  which 
he  had  incurred  rather  through  annther's  than  hi»  own  crime. 
He,  then,  remlily  offcre*!  hi*  itcr>*iceti  to  thocic  who  were  lookiiij: 
nut  for  a  aeoond  leader,  and  he  undertook  to  scour  the  kingdom 
in  order  to  win  over  the  men  whonc  namcM  had  been  given  him. 
He  got  from  thrm  all  a  promise  to  moot  him  at  Nantes  in 
February',  IfiOO,  and  he  there  made  them  a  long  and  able  8i)ee^h 
against  the  Guises,  ending  by  Haying,  '  (iimI  bids  us  tooliey  kingH 
even  when  they  ortlain  unjunt  things,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  who  rejU!*l  the  |>owerH  that  (mkI  has  set  up  do  resist 
His  will.  We  have  this  advantage,  that  we,  ever  full  of  sub- 
mission to  the  prince,  are  set  againnt  none  but  traitors  hostile  to 
their  king  and  their  country,  and  so  much  the  more  dangerous 
in  that  they  nestle  in  the  very  Uisom  c»f  the  state,  and,  in  the 
name  and  clothed  with  the  authority  of  a  king  who  is  a  mere 
child,  are  attacking  the  kingthim  and  the  king  himself.  Now. 
in  order  that  you  may  not  suppose  that  you  will  be  acting 
herein  against  your  consciences,  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  the 
first  to  protest  and  take  God  to  witne^  that  I  will  not  think,  or 
say,  or  do  anything  against  the  king,  against  the  queen  his 
mother,  against  the  princes  his  brothers,  or  against  those  of  his 
blood  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary',  I  will  defend  their  majesty 
and  their  dignity,  and,  at  the  saime  time,  the  authority  of  the 
laws  and  the  liberty  of  the  country  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
few  foreignen.*  **     [Df  Thou,  u  iii.  pp.  407-480.] 

**  Out  of  so  Urge  an  assemblage,**  adds  the  historian,  **  there 
was  not  found  to  be  one  whom  so  delicate  an  enterprise  caused 
to  recoil,  or  who  asked  for  time  to  delil>erate.  It  was  agreed  that, 
Irfore  anything  else,  a  large  numl>er  of  persons,  without  arms 
and  free  from  suspicion,  should  repair  to  court  and  there  present 
a  petition  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  not  to  put  pressure  upon 
consciences  any  more,  and  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  religion ; 
that  at  slmost  the  same  time  a  chosen  body  of  horsemen  should 
repair  to   Blois,   where  the  king  was,   that  their  accomplices 
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should  admit  them  into  the  town  and  present  a  new  petition  to 
the  king  against  the  Guises,  and  that,  if  these  princes  would  not 
withdraw  and  give  an  account  of  their  administration,  they 
should  be  attacked  sword  in  hand ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  Prince 
of  Cond^,  who  had  wished  his  name  to  be  kept  secret  up  to  that 
time,  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  conspirators.  The 
loth  of  June  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  it  all." 

But  the  Guises  were  warned  ;  one  of  La  Renaudie's  friends 
had  revealed  the  conspiracy  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine's  secre- 
tary ;  and  from  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy  they  received  informa- 
tion as  to  the  conspiracy  hatched  against  them.  The  cardinal, 
impetuous  and  pusillanimous  too,  was  for  calling  out  the  troops 
at  once  ;  but  his  brother  the  duke,  '*  who  was  not  easily  startled," 
was  opposed  to  anything  demonstrative.  They  removed  the 
king  to  the  castle  of  Amboise,  a  safer  place  than  the  town  of 
Blois ;  and  they  concerted  measures  with  the  queen-mother,  to 
whom  the  conspirators  were,  both  in  their  plans  and  their 
persons,  almost  as  objectionable  as  to  them.  She  wrote,  in  a 
style  of  affectionate  confidence,  to  Coligny,  begging  him  to  come 
to  Amboise  and  give  her  his  advice.  He  arrived  in  company 
with  his  brother  D'Andelot,  and  urged  the  queen-mother  to  grant 
the  Reformers  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  the  only 
way  to  checkmate  all  the  mischievous  designs  and  to  restore 
peace  to  the  kingdom.  Something  of  what  he  advised  was 
done :  a  royal  decree  was  published  and  carried  up  to  the  Parlia- 
ment on  the  15th  of  March,  ordaining  the  abolition  of  every 
prosecution  on  account  of  religion,  in  respect  of  the  past  only, 
and  under  reservations  which  rendered  the  grace  almost  inappre- 
ciable. The  Guises,  on  their  side,  wrote  to  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency  to  inform  him  of  the  conspiracy,  "  of  which  you 
Avill  feel  as  great  horror  as  we  do,"  and  they  signed,  Your 
thoroughly  best  friends.  The  Prince  of  Cond^  himself,  though 
informed  about  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  repaired  to  Amboise 
without  showing  any  signs  of  being  disconcerted  at  the  cold 
reception  offered  him  by  the  Lorraine  princes.     The  Duke  of 
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GiUM,  Alwajs  bold,  even  in  hU  precautions,  ♦*  found  an  honora- 
ble means  of  making  sure  of  him/*  says  Castelnau,  »•  by  giving 
him  the  guard  at  a  gale  of  the  town  of  Araboise,"  where  he  had 
him  under  watch  and  ward  himself.  The  lords  and  gentlemen 
attached  to  the  court  made  salli(*s  all  around  Am)x)ise  to  prevent 
any  unexpected  atlmk.  *•  They  caught  u  great  many  troo|n» 
bailly  led  and  baiily  etiuip{)e<l.  Many  iKx>r  folks,  in  utter  dei^pair 
and  without  a  leader,  askinl  pardon  as  they  threw  down  U|)on  the 
ground  some  wretched  arnui  they  bore,  and  declared  that  thev 
knew  no  more  about  the  enterprise  than  that  there  hod  been  a 
time  appointed  them  to  see  a  |»otition  presented  to  the  king 
which  conct*rned  the  welfare  of  his  service  and  that  of  thi* 
kingdom.**  [M/moirea  de  CasUlnau^  pp.  4l»,  /iO.]  On  the  18ih 
of  March,  I^  Uenaudic,  who  was  Hcouring  the  country,  seeking 
to  rally  his  men,  encountere<l  a  Uxly  of  royal  horse  who  were 
equally  hotly  in  quest  of  the  conspirators  ;  the  two  detiu*hments 
attacke<l  one  another  furiously  ;  I^  lienaudie  was  kille<l,  and 
his  body,  which  waa  carried  to  .\raU>is4',  was  strung  up  to  a 
pdlows  on  the  bridge  over  the  I^iire  with  this  scroll :  *'  This  is 
La  lienaudie,  called  I^  Forest,  captain  of  the  rebels,  leader  and 
author  of  the  sedition.**  Disorder  continueil  for  several  days  in 
the  surrounding  oountr}* ;  but  the  huqirise  attempted  against  the 
Guises  waa  a  failure,  and  the  imi>ortant  result  of  the  riot  of 
Amboim  (^tummlU  €rAmhoUe')^  as  it  was  called,  was  an  ordinance 
of  Francis  II.,  who,  on  the  17th  of  March,  15G0,  appointed 
Duke  Francis  of  Guise  **  his  lieutenant-general,  representing  him 
in  penon  absent  and  present  in  this  good  town  of  Amboise  and 
other  places  of  the  realm,  with  full  power,  authority,  commission, 
and  special  mandate  to  assemble  all  the  princes,  lords,  and  gen- 
tlemen, and  generally  to  command,  order,  provide,  and  dispose 
L      of  all  things  requisite  and  necessary.'* 

^  The  young  king  was,  nevertheless,  according  to  what  appears, 
■  tomewhat  troubled  at  all  this  uproar  and  at  the  language  of  the 
B  oonsptrators.  *'  I  don*t  know  how  it  is,**  said  he  sometimes  to 
K     the  Guises,  **  but  I  bear  it  said  that  people  are  against  you  only. 

I 
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I  wish  you  could  be  away  from  here  for  a  time,  that  we 
might  see  whether  it  is  you  or  I  that  they  are  against."  But 
the  Guises  set  about  removing  this  idea  by  telling  the  king 
"  that  neither  he  nor  his  brothers  would  live  one  hour  after  their 
departure,  and  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  only  seeking  how 
to  exterminate  the  king's  house."  The  caresses  of  the  young 
queen  Mary  Stuart  were  enlisted  in  support  of  these  assertions 
of  her  uncles.  They  made  a  cruel  use  of  their  easy  victory : 
'*for  a  whole  month,"  according  to  contemporary  chronicles, 
"  there  was  nothing  but  hanging  or  drowning  folks.  The  Loire 
was  covered  with  corpses  strung,  six,  eight,  ten,  and  fifteen, 
to  long  poles.  ..."  "  What  was  strange  to  see,"  says  Reg- 
nier  de  la  Planche,  "  and  had  never  been  wont  under  any  form 
of  government,  they  were  led  out  to  execution  without  having 
any  sentence  pronounced  against  them  publicly,  or  having  the 
cause  of  their  death  declared,  or  having  their  names  mentioned. 
They  of  the  Guises  reserved  the  chief  of  them,  after  dinner, 
to  make  sport  for  the  ladies ;  the  two  sexes  were  ranged  at 
the  windows  of  the  castle,  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  seeing 
some  mummery  played.  And  what  is  worse,  the  king  and  his 
young  brothers  were  present  at  these  spectacles,  as  if  the  desire 
were  to  '  blood  '  them ;  the  sufferers  were  pointed  out  to  them 
by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  with  all  the  signs  of  a  man  greatly 
rejoiced,  and  when  the  poor  wretches  died  with  more  than 
usual  firmness,  he  would  say,  '•  See,  sir,  what  brazenness  and 
madness ;  the  fear  of  death  cannot  abate  their  pride  and 
felonry.  What  would  they  do,  then,  if  they  had  you  in  their 
clutches?'" 

It  was  too  much  vengeance  to  take  and  too  much  punishment 
to  inflict  for  a  danger  so  short-lived  and  so  strictly  personal. 
So  hideous  was  the  spectacle  that  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  Anne 
d'Este,  daughter  of  Ren^e  of  France,  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  took 
her  departure  one  day,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  to  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  "  Ah  !  madame,  what  a  whirlwind  of  hatred  is  gather- 
ing   about   the    heads   of    my  poor   children ! "      There   was, 
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throughout  a  contiderable  portion  of  the  country,  a  profound 
feeling  of  indignation  against  the  Guii^es.  One  of  their  vie- 
tinu,  Villeuiongey,  just  a^  it  came  to  his  turn  to  die,  plunged 
his  hands  into  his  comrade»*  blood,  saying,  '*  Heavenly  Father, 
this  ia  the  blood  of  Thy  children :  Thou  wilt  avenge  it !  ** 
John  d'Aubign^,  a  nobleman  of  Saintonge,  as  he  paasod  through 
Amlx>ise  one  market-<luy  with  his  bon,  a  little  boy  eight  yeurs 
old,  stop|>ed  liefore  the  heads  fixed  u|)on  the  iKwts,  and  said  to 
the  child,  **  My  boy,  spare  not  thy  heoil,  after  mine,  to  avenge 
these  brave  chiefs  ;  if  thou  spare  tliyself,  thou  shah  have  my 
curse  upon  thee.**  The  (*hancellc>r  Olivier  him.sc>lf,  for  a  long 
while  devoted  to  the  (tuiM.*s,  but  now  M•^iou^Iy  ill  uiid  dis- 
quieted alx)ut  the  future  uf  his  muiI,  toiid  to  himsi>lf,  (}uite  low, 
aa  he  saw  the  Cartlinal  of  Ixirroine,  from  whom  he  had  just 
received  a  vii»it,  going  out,  **  Ah  !  cardinal,  you  are  getting  us 
all  darone<l !  * 

The  mysterious  chieftain,  tk^  mntr  captain  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Amboise,  Prince  I^uis  uf  (onde,  remaine<l  unattainted, 
and  he  remained  at  Amboise  it^rlf.  People  were  astounded 
at  his  security,  lie  had  ortlvrs  not  to  move  away;  his  |»a{>ers 
were  seized  by  the  grand  prelate  ;  but  his  coolness  and  his  pride 
did  not  desert  him  for  an  itwtant.  We  will  borrow  from  the 
Hittoirt  de$  Prme€9  dt  Cond^  (t,  i.  pp.  6H-71),  by  the  Duke 
of  Aumale,  the  present  heir,  and  a  worthy  one,  of  that  line, 
the  account  of  his  appearance  before  Francis  II.,  **  in  full  coun- 
cil, in  prMenoe  of  the  two  queens,  the  knighta  of  the  order, 
and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown.  ♦  As  I  am  certified,*  said 
he,  *  that  I  have  near  the  king's  person  enemies  who  are  seek- 
ing the  ruin  of  me  and  mine,  I  have  begged  him  to  do  me  so 
much  favor  aa  to  hear  my  answer  in  this  company  here  present 
Now,  I  declare  that,  save  his  own  person  and  the  persona  of  hit 
brothera,  of  the  queen  his  mother  and  of  the  queen  regnant, 
Uioee  who  have  reported  that  I  was  chief  and  leader  of  cer- 
tain Mdition-moDgerB,  who  are  said  to  have  conspired  against 
Ut  penon  and  sUte,  have  falsely  and   miserably  lied.     And 
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reDOuncing,  for  the  nonce,  my  quality  as  prince  of  the  blood, 
which  I  hold,  however,  of  God  alone,  I  am  ready  to  make  them 
confess,  at  the  sword's  point,  that  they  are  cowards  and  rascals, 
themselves  seeking  the  subversion  of  the  state  and  the  crown, 
whereof  I  am  bound  to  promote  the  maintenance  by  a  better 
title  than  my  accusers.  If  there  be,  amongst  those  present, 
any  one  who  has  made  such  a  report  and  will  maintain  it,  let 
him  declare  as  much  this  moment.'  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
rising  to  his  feet,  protested  that  he  could  not  bear  to  have  so 
great  a  prince  any  longer  calumniated,  and  offered  to  be  his 
second.  Cond^,  profiting  by  the  effect  produced  by  his  proud 
language,  demanded  and  obtained  leave  to  retire  from  the  court, 
which  he  quitted  at  once." 

All  seemed  to  be  over;  but  the  whole  of  France  had  been 
strongly  moved  by  what  had  just  taken  place  ;  and,  though  the 
institutions  which  invite  a  people  to  interfere  in  its  own  desti- 
nies were  not  at  the  date  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  regular 
and  effective  working  order,  there  was  everywhere  felt,  even  at 
court,  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  feeling  of  the  country. 
On  all  sides  there  was  a  demand  for  the  convocation  of  the  states- 
general.  The  Guises  and  the  queen-mother,  who  dreaded  this 
great  and  independent  national  power,  attempted  to  satisfy 
public  opinion  by  calling  an  assembly  of  notables,  not  at  all 
numerous,  and  chosen  by  themselves.  It  was  summoned  to 
meet  on  August  21,  1560,  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  apartments 
of  the  queen-mother.  Some  great  lords,  certain  bishops,  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency,  two  marshals  of  France,  the  privy 
councillors,  the  knights  of  the  order,  the  secretaries  of  state 
and  finance,  Chancellor  de  T Hospital  and  Coligny,  took  part 
in  it ;  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond(^  did  uot 
respond  to  the  summons  they  received  ;  the  constable  rode  up 
with  a  following  of  six  hundred  horse.  The  first  day  was 
fully  taken  up  by  a  statement,  presented  to  the  assembly  by 
L' Hospital,  of  the  evils  that  had  fallen  upon  France,  and  by 
a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Guises  that  they  were  ready 
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to  render  an  account  of  their  udininuitration  and  of  their 
actiuHM.  Next  day,  juKt  an  the  Bishop  of  Valence  was  alx)ut 
tu  »|>cak,  Coligny  went  up  to  the  king,  made  two  gcnuflcc- 
tionJ^  utignialiietl  in  energetic  terim)  the  AmboiM*  conspiracy 
and  every  aimilar  enUTprii»e«  and  prt-hcnted  two  petitions,  one 
intended  for  Uic  king  hiniM-lf  and  the  other  for  the  ciueen- 
mother.  **  Tliey  were  ftirwanlcd  to  me  in  Normandy/*  said 
he,  *♦  by  faithful  ('hriiiiianh,  who  make  their  pniyen*  to  God  in 
acconlanee  with  the  true  rulen  of  piety.  They  atik  for  nothing 
but  the  liberty  of  hoMing  th«-ir  own  cree<l,  and  that  of  having 
templca  and  celebrating  tluir  W(»r^hip  in  certain  fixed  places. 
If  necoisary,  this  itetitiun  wduhl  U*  higned  by  tifty  thoutuimi 
penionii.**  **  And  I"  »aid  the  Duke  of  (iuiso  brujMjuely,  **  would 
find  a  million  to  nign  a  contrary  |»etition."  This  iniident  went 
no  further  lK*tween  the  two  s|H.'uker>i.  A  great  dis<!Ussiou  l>egaii 
aa  to  the  refornu  desirable  in  the  chun  )i,  and  a.s  t4i  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  general  council,  or,  in  default  thereof,  a  national  council. 
Tlie  Canlinal  of  Lorraine  h|H>ke  lout,  and  vehemently  attackeil 
the  jK'titions  prcsentcHl  by  Adminil  <le  Coligny.  **  Though 
couche<l  in  moderate  and  res|K'ctful  terms,"  huid  he,  **  this 
document  is,  at  bottom,  ins4»lent  lUid  scnlitious  ;  it  is  as  much 
aa  to  say  that  thoee  gentry  WiiuUl  U*  ol>edicnt  and  submissive 
if  the  king  would  be  pleaM*<l  to  authorize  their  mischievoiu 
sentiments.  For  the  rest,"  he  added,  "  as  it  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  improving  morals  and  putting  in  force  strict  dij^^ipline, 
the  meeting  of  a  council,  whether  general  or  national,  appears 
to  mo  quite  unnecessary.  I  consent  to  the  holding  of  the 
states-general.** 

The  opinion  of  the  Canlinal  of  Lorraine  was  adopted  by  the 
king,  the  queen-mother,  and  the  assemblage.  An  edict  dat^^l 
August  26  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  states-general  at  Meaux 
on  the  10th  of  December  following.  As  to  the  question  of  a 
council,  general  or  national,  it  was  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  pope  and  the  bishops  of  France.  Meanwhile,  it  waa  an- 
nounced that  the  punishment  of  sectaries  would,  for  the  prea* 
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ent,  be  suspended,  but  1»hat  the  king  reserved  to  himself  and 
his  judges  the  right  of  severely  chastising  those  who  had  armed 
the  populace  and  kindled  sedition.  "  Thus  it  was,"  adds  De 
Thou,  "  that  the  Protestant  religion,  hitherto  so  hated,  began 
to  be  tolerated,  and  in  a  manner  authorized,  by  consent  of  its 
enemies  themselves."     \_IIistoire  Universelle^  t.  iii.  p.  535.] 

The  elections  to  the  states-general  were  very  stormy ;  all 
parties  displayed  the  same  ardor ;  the  Guises  by  identifying 
themselves  more  and  more  with  the  Catholic  cause,  and  employ- 
ing, to  further  its  triumph,  all  the  resources  of  the  government ; 
the  Reformers  by  appealing  to  the  rights  of  liberty  and  to  the 
passions  bred  of  sect  and  of  local  independence.  A  royal  decree 
was  addressed  to  all  the  bailiffs  of  the  kingdom.  "  Ye  shall 
not  fail,"  said  the  king  to  them,  "to  keep  your  eyes  open,  and 
give  orders  that  such  mischievous  spirits  as  may  be  composed 
of  the  remnants  of  the  Amboise  rebellion  or  other  gentry, 
studious  of  innovation  and  alteration  in  the  state,  be  so  dis- 
covered and  restrained  that  they  be  not  able  to  corrupt  by 
their  machinations,  under  whatsoever  pretexts  they  may  hide 
them,  simple  folks  led  on  by  confidence  in  the  clemency  where- 
of we  have  heretofore  made  use."  The  bailiffs  followed,  for 
the  most  part  successfully,  but  in  some  cases  vainly,  the  instruc- 
tions they  had  received.  One  morning  in  December,  1560, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  visited  by  a  courier  from  the  Count  de 
Villars,  governor  of  Languedoc ;  he  informed  the  duke  that 
the  deputies  of  that  province  had  just  been  appointed,  and  that 
they  all  belonged  to  the  new  religion,  and  were  amongst  the 
most  devoted  to  the  sect ;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  "  for 
they  were  men  of  wits,  great  reputation,  and  circumspection. 
The  governor  was  very  vexed  at  not  having  been  able  to  pre- 
vent their  election  and  departure ;  but  plurality  of  votes  had 
carried  the  day  against  him."  This  despatch  was  "  no  sooner 
received  than  some  men  were  got  ready  to  go  and  meet  those 
deputies,  in  order  to  put  them  in  a  place  where  they  would 
never  have  been  able  to  do  good  or  harm."     The  deputies  of 
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Languedoc  Moaped  this  ambuscade,  and  arrived  safe  and  sound 
al  Orleans ;  but  they  *•  were  kept  under  strict  watch,  and  llieir 
papers  were  ooufi»cateil  u|>  to  the  moment  when  the  death  of 
the  king  occcirred  to  deliver  them  from  all  fear/'  [IliMtuirt  de* 
Eiat9  gSn^raux^  by  G.  Picot,  t.  ii.  pp.  2.>-21».]  In  Provence,  in 
Dauphiny,  in  the  countidiip  of  Avi^nion,  at  Lyons,  on  occa^on 
and  in  the  mid»t  of  the  electoral  htruj;^;le,  several  local  ri»ing», 
seizures  of  arms,  and  surpri^alii  uf  towns  took  place  and  dis- 
turbed the  public  |)cace.  There  was  not  yet  religious  civil  war, 
but  there  were  the  pre|>nratory  note  and  symptoms  of  it. 

At  the  i»ame  time  that  they  were  thiiM  lalMirin^  t4i  keep  out  of 
Uie  approaching  states-general  advenoiries  of  ob.scure  rank  and 
belonging  to  the  i>eople,  the  (tuiNes  had  very  much  at  litart  a 
desire  that  the  great  leaders  of  the  Ueformers  and  of  the  Cath(H 
lic  malcontents,  c*s|K>cially  the  two  princet*  of  the  hou>e  of  Bour- 
bon, the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  C'onde,  hliouM  come 
to  tliis  assembly,  and  there  find  themMrlves  under  the  thumb  of 
their  enemies.  They  had  not  gone  to  the  assi'mblage  of  nota- 
Uea  at  Fontjunebleau,  and  their  hotitility  to  the  (tuiM.-s  had  U^en 
openly  shown  during  and  since  that  absence.  Nothing  was  left 
untried  to  attract  them,  not  to  Mcaux  any  longer,  but  to  (Or- 
leans, whither  the  meeting  of  the  sUtes-general  had  been  trans- 
ferred. King  Francis  II.,  a  docile  instrument  in  the  hands  of- 
his  uncles  and  his  young  queen  their  niece,  wrote  letter  after 
letter  to  the  King  of  Navarre,  urging  him  to  bring  with  him  his 
brother  the  Prince  of  Cond6  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  *'  by  these  miserable  heretics,  who  made 
nanrellous  charges  against  him.  .  .  .  Cond<5  would  easily  prove 
the  fidaity  of  the  aasertious  made  by  these  rascals.**  The  King 
of  Navarre  sttU  hesitAtod ;  the  king  insisted  haughtily.  ''I 
ihould  be  sorry,**  he  wrote  on  the  80th  of  August,  1560, ''  that 
into  the  heart  of  a  person  of  such  good  family,  and  one  that 
me  so  nearly,  so  miserable  an  inclination  should  have 
;  being  able  to  assure  you  that  whereinsoever  he  refuses 
me  I  shall  know  perfectly  well  how  to  make  it  felt  that 
VOL.  nr.  87 
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I  am  king."  The  Prince  of  Condi's  mother-in-law,  the  Countess 
of  Roye,  wrote  to  the  queen-mother  that  the  prince  would 
appear  at  court  if  the  king  commanded  it ;  but  she  begged  her 
beforehand  not  to  think  it  strange  if,  on  going  to  a  place  where 
his  most  cruel  enemies  had  every  power,  he  went  attended  by 
his  friends.  Whether  she  really  were,  or  only  pretended  to  be, 
shocked  at  what  looked  like  a  threat,  Catherine  replied  that  no 
person  in  France  had  a  right  to  approach  the  king  in  any  other 
wise  than  with  his  ordinary  following,  and  that,  if  the  Prince  of 
Condd  went  to  court  with  a  numerous  escort,  he  would  find  the 
king  still  better  attended.  At  last  the  King  of  Navarre  and  his 
brother  made  up  their  minds.  How  could  they  elude  formal 
orders  ?  Armed  resistance  had  become  the  only  possible  re- 
source, and  the  Prince  of  Cond(^  lacked  means  to  maintain  it ; 
his  scarcity  of  money  was  such  that,  in  order  to  procure  him  a 
thousand  gold  crowns,  his  mother-in-law  had  been  obliged  to 
pledge  her  castle  of  Germiny  to  the  Constable  de  Montmorency. 
In  spite  of  fears  and  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  their  most 
sincere  friends,  the  two  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  left 
their  homes  and  set  out  for  Orleans.  On  their  arrival  before 
Poitiers,  great  was  their  surprise :  the  governor,  Montpezat, 
shut  the  gates  against  them  as  public  enemies.  They  were  on 
the  point  of  abruptly  retracing  their  steps  ;  but  Montpezat  had 
ill  understood  his  instructions  ;  he  ought  to  have  kept  an  eye 
upon  the  Bourbons  without  displaying  any  bad  disposition  to- 
wards them,  so  long  as  they  prosecuted  their  journey  peacefully ; 
the  object  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  heap  upon  them  marks  of 
respect,  and  neglect  nothing  to  give  them  confidence.  Marshal 
de  Termes,  despatched  in  hot  haste,  went  to  open  the  gates  of 
Poitiers  to  the  princes,  and  receive  them  there  with  the  honors 
due  to  them.  They  resumed  their  route,  and  arrived  on  the 
30th  of  October  at  Orleans. 

The  reception  they  there  met  with  cannot  be  better  described 
than  it  has  been  by  the  Duke  of  Aumale :  "  Not  one  of  the 
crown's  officers  came  to  receive  the  princes  ;  no  honor  was  paid 
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them  ;  the  ■treoli  were  deserted,  silent,  and  occupied  by  a  mili- 
tary guard.  In  conformity  with  usage,  the  King  of  Navarre 
presented  himself  on  honteback  at  the  great  gate  of  the  royal 
abode  ;  it  remained  closed.  He  had  to  i>ockct  the  in.sult,  and 
pass  on  foot  through  the  wicket,  In^tween  a  double  row  uf  gen- 
tlemen wearing  an  air  of  iuMolcnce.  The  king  awaited  the 
princes  in  his  chamlwr  ;  U^hind  liim  were  ranged  the  Guides 
and  the  prinri|>al  lonU ;  not  n  word,  not  a  Rulutation  on  their 
part.  After  tiiis  freeting  reception,  FranciH  II.  conducted  the 
two  brothers  to  his  mother,  who  received  them,  according  to 
Regnier  de  la  PlaneheV  expreK-ninn,  »  with  crocodile'h  tears.'  The 
Guises  did  not  follow  them  thither,  in  onler  to  eHcajH?  any  per- 
tonal  dispute,  and  mi  oh  not  to  l>o  lieareni  of  the  nevero  words 
which  they  had  themAclveii  dictated  to  the  young  nionanh.  The 
king  questioned  Comk*  wharply  ;  but  the  latter,  '  who  wa.H  en- 
dowed with  great  courage,  and  h|M>ke  as  well  iu»  ever  any  prince 
or  gentleman  in  the  world,  wan  not  at  all  Htartle<l,  and  ilerende<l 
his  caime  with  many  goiMl  and  strong  reanonh,'  protesting  his 
own  innocence  and  accuMug  the  (tuiM!^  of  calumniation.  When 
he  haughtily  alluded  to  the  word  of  honor  which  had  Uhmi  given 
him,  the  king,  interrupting  him,  made  a  sign  ;  and  the  two  cai>- 
tains  of  the  guard,  IMz/*  and  ( 'havigny,  enteretl  and  took  the 
prince's  sword.  He  was  cunductcHl  to  a  house  in  the  city,  near 
the  Jacobins*,  which  wom  immi^liately  l»arreil,  crenelatetl,  Hur- 
rounded  by  soldiers,  and  converte<l  into  a  veritable  lioHtile. 
Whilst  they  were  removing  him  thither,  Conde  exclaime<i  loudly 
against  this  brasen  violation  of  all  the  promises  of  safety  by 
which  he  had  been  lured  on  when  urged  to  go  to  Orleans.  The 
only  answer  he  received  was  bin  committal  to  absolutely  solitary 
confinement  and  the  withdrawal  of  hU  servants.  The  King  of 
I  Navarre  vainly  asked  to  have  his  brother*s  custody  confided  to 
him  ;  he  obtained  nothing  but  a  coarse  refusal ;  and  he  himself, 
■eparated  from  his  escort^  was  kept  under  ocular  supervision  in 
bit  apartment.** 

The  trial  of  the  Prince  of  Cond^  commenced  immediately. 
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He  was  brought  before  the  privy  council.  He  claimed,  as  a 
prince  of  the  blood  and  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  his 
right  to  be  tried  only  by  the  court  of  Parliament  furnished  with 
the  proper  complement  of  peers  and  knights  of  the  order.  This 
latter  safeguard  was  worth  nothing  in  his  case,  for  there  had 
been  created,  just  lately,  eighteen  new  knights,  all  friends  and 
creatures  of  the  Guises.  His  claim,  however,  was  rejected  ;  and 
he  repeated  it,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  reply  to  any  inter- 
rogation, and  appealing  "  from  the  king  ill  advised  to  the  king- 
better  advised."  A  priest  was  sent  to  celebrate  mass  in  his 
chamber :  but  ''  I  came,"  said  he,  ''  to  clear  myself  from  the 
calumnies  alleged  against  me,  which  is  of  more  consequence  to 
me  than  hearing  mass."  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  an- 
tipathy towards  the  Guises,  and  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
hostilities  directed  against  them.  An  officer,  to  whom  permis- 
sion had  been  given  to  converse  with  him  in  presence  of  his  cus- 
todians, told  him  "  that  an  appointment  (accommodation)  with 
the  Duke  of  Guise  would  not  be  an  impossibility  for  him." 
"  Appointment  between  him  and  me  !  "  answered  Conde :  "  it 
can  only  be  at  the  point  of  the  lance."  The  Duchess  Rende  of 
Ferrara,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.,  having  come  to  France  at  this 
time,  went  to  Orleans  to  pay  her  respects  to  the  king.  Tlie 
Duke  of  Guise  was  her  son-in-law,  and  she  reproached  him  bit- 
terly with  Conde's  trial.  "  You  have  just  opened,"  said  she,  "  a 
wound  which  will  bleed  a  long  while  ;  they  who  have  dared 
to  attack  persons  of  the  blood  royal  have  always  found  it  a  bad 
job."  The  prince  asked  to  see,  in  the  presence  of  such  persons 
as  the  king  might  appoint,  his  wife,  Eleanor  of  Roye,  who,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  trial,  "  solicited  this  favor  night  and 
day,  often  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  before  the  king  with 
tears  incredible  ;  but  the-  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  fearing  lest  his 
Majesty  should  be  moved  with  compassion,  drove  away  the 
princess  most  rudely,  saying  that,  if  she  had  her  due,  she  would 
herself  be  placed  in  the  lowest  dungeon."  For  them  of  Guise 
the  princess  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  for  she  lacked  not  wits,  or 
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or  courage,  iiuiomiich  that  they  had  some  dii^cussion 
about  making  away  with  her.  [M^moirf  de  Castelnau,  p.  119; 
Huioire  de  CEiat  de  Franre^  tant  de  la  lUpuhlique  que  de  la  lU- 
liffion^  BouB  Fram^U  II.,  hy  L.  Hi^gnier,  Sieur  de  la  IManclu*.] 
She  demantlwl  that  at  any  mte  Me  lawyers  might  act  i\s  couii- 
w€\  for  her  hunlmnd.  iVter  KoUtI  an<l  Fmnoirt  <le  Mjirillac, 
advocates  of  renown  in  the  I*arliunient  <»f  Parin,  were  opiK)inted 
by  the  king  for  that  i>uq>o}u\  hut  their  luisiritance  provcil  |>or- 
fectly  uselcM  ;  on  the  'Jt'ith  of  NovtniU'r,  l."»r,0,  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  was  nentenced  to  death  :  and  the  sentence  was  to  be  car- 
ried out  on  the  10th  of  iVcemU-r,  the  very  day  of  the  opening 
of  the  HtatcA-grneml.  .Mo«t  of  the  historiann  say  that,  when  it 
came  to  the  queiilion  <»f  higninj;  it,  three  judj^es  only.  Chancellor 
de  riloHpital,  the  councillor  of  htate,  Duportail,  and  the  age<l 
Count  of  Sancerre,  I^^uis  <le  Hueil,  refused  to  put  their  names 
to  it,  **  F<»r  my  i»art,"  wiy?*  tlie  Hcrupuhms  De  Tluu,  '*  I  can 
see  nothing  quite  certain  uii  to  all  that.  I  U'licve  that  the  sen- 
tence of  death  wa*  dra%%'n  up  and  not  signe<l.  I  rememlwr  to 
have  heard  it  so  said  a  long  wliilo  afterwanls  by  my  father,  a 
truthful  and  straiphtforwartl  man,  to  whom  this  form  of  sen- 
tence had  always  l>een  dijita.steful." 

Many  contemporaries  re|»ort,  and  De  Thou  accords  crwlencc 
to  the  report,  that,  in  onier  to  have  nothing  more  to  fear  from 
the  house  of  Bourbon,  the  (luiM's  had  resolvetl  to  make  away 
with  King  Anthony  of  Navarre  as  well  as  his  brother  the  I'rince 
of  Condi',  but  by  another  pr^K^esa.  Feeling  i>ersuaded  that  it 
would  be  impoaaible  to  obtain  against  the  elder  brother  a  seii- 
tence  ever  so  little  in  accordance  with  justice,  for  his  conduct 
had  been  very  reaerved,  they  ha*l,  it  is  said,  agreed  that  King 
Francia  H.  should  send  for  the  King  of  Navarre  into  his  closet 
and  reproach  him  severely  for  his  secret  complicity  with  his 
brother  Cond6,  and  that  if  the  King  of  Navarre  defended  him- 
self stubbornly,  he  should  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot  by  men 
posted  there  for  the  purpose.  It  is  even  added  that  Francis  II. 
WM  to  strike  the  first  blow.     Catherine  de*  Medici,  who  was 
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beginning  to  be  disquieted  at  the  arrogance  and  successes  of  the 
Lorraine  princes,  sent  warning  of  this  peril  to  the  King  of  Na- 
varre by  Jacqueline  de  Longwy,  Duchess  of  Montpensier ;  and, 
just  as  he  was  proceeding  to  the  royal  audience  from  which  he 
was  not  sure  to  return,  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  who  was  wanting 
in  head  rather  than  in  heart,  said  to  Renty,  one  of  his  gentle- 
men, "If  I  die  yonder,  carry  my  blood-stained  shirt  to  my  wife 
and  my  son,  and  tell  my  wife  to  send  it  round  to  the  foreign  princes 
of  Christendom,  that  they  may  avenge  my  death,  as  my  son  is 
not  5^et  of  sufficient  age."  We  may  remark  that  the  wife  was 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  the  son  was  to  be  Henry  IV.  According 
to  the  chroniclers,  when  Francis  II.  looked  in  the  eyes  of  the 
man  he  was  to  strike,  his  fierce  resolve  died  away :  the  King  of 
Navarre  retired,  safe  and  sound,  from  the  interview,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  irritated  at  the  weakness  of  the  king  his  master, 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  "  'Tis  the  very  whitest  liver  that 
ever  was." 

In  spite  of  De  Thou's  indorsement  of  this  story,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  its  authenticity  can  be  admitted  ;  if  the  interview  be- 
tween the  two  kings  took  place,  prudence  on  the  part  of  the 
King  of  Navarre  seems  to  be  quite  as  likely  an  explanation  of 
the  result  as  hesitation  to  become  a  murderer  on  the  part  of 
Francis  II. 

One  day  Condd  was  playing  cards  with  some  officers  on  guard 
over  him,  when  a  servant  of  his  who  had  been  permitted  to  re- 
sume attendance  on  his  master,  pretending  to  approach  him  for 
the  purpose  of  picking  up  a  card,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  Our 
gentleman  is  croqued."  The  prince,  mastering  his  emotion, 
finished  his  game.  He  then  found  means  of  being  for  a  moment 
alone  with  his  servant,  and  learned  from  him  that  Francis  11.  was 
dead.  [Histoire  des  Princes  de  CondS,  by  the  Duke  d'Aumale, 
t.  i.  p.  94.]  On  the  17th  of  November,  1560,  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  to  go  hunting,  he  fainted  suddenly.  He  appeared 
to  have  recovered,  and  was  even  able  to  be  present  when  the 
final  sentence  was  pronounced  against  Condd ;  but  on  the  29th 
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of  November  there  was  a  frenh  fainting-fit.  It  appears  that  Am- 
brose Pari$,  at  that  time  the  first  surgeon  of  his  day,  and  a  faith- 
ful Reformer,  informed  his  patron,  Admiral  Coligny,  that  there 
would  not  be  long  to  wait,  and  tliat  it  was  all  over  with  the 
king.  Up  to  the  very  lust  moment,  either  by  themselves  or 
through  their  niece  Mary  Stuart,  the  Guises  preserved  their 
influence  over  him  :  Francis  II.  sent  for  the  King  of  Navarre,  to 
assure  him  tliat  it  was  quite  of  his  own  accord,  and  nut  by  ailvico 
of  the  Guises,  tluit  he  had  brought  (*oikU  to  trial.  He  died  on 
the  5th  of  Deceml>er,  1500,  of  an  efl'uhion  on  the  brain,  resulting 
from  a  fistula  and  an  aljscess  in  the  ear.  Through  a  fog  of  brief 
or  doubtful  evidence  we  can  see  at  the  licdside  of  this  dying 
king  his  wife  Mary  Stuart,  who  gave  him  to  the  last  her  temW 
ministrations,  and  .\dmiral  de  Coligny,  who,  when  the  king  ha<i 
heaved  his  last  sigh,  rose  up,  and,  w  ith  his  air  of  pious  gravity, 
■aid  aloud  before  the  C'onlinal  of  Ix^rraine  and  the  others  who 
were  present,  *' Gentlemen,  the  king  is  dead.  A  lesson  to  us  to 
live.**  At  the  same  moment  the  Constable  de  .Montmorency,  who 
had  been  ordered  some  time  ago  to  Orleans,  but  liad,  according 
to  his  practice,  travelled  but  slowly,  arriveil  suddenly  at  the  city 
gate,  threatened  to  hang  the  ill-informeii  kce{>ers  of  it,  who 
hesitated  to  let  him  enter,  and  hastened  to  fold  in  his  arms  his 
niece,  the  Princeas  of  Condd,  whom  the  death  of  Francis  II. 
restored  to  hope. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CHARLES   IX.  AND   THE  RELIGIOUS   WARS.     (1560-1574.) 

WE  now  enter  upon  the  era  of  the  civil  wars,  massacres, 
and  assassinations  caused  by  religious  fanaticism  or  com- 
mitted on  religious  pretexts.     The  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  the  time  at  which  the  human  race  saw  the  opening  of 
that  great  drama,  of  which  religious  liberty  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end ;  and  France  was  then  the  chief  scene  of  it.     At  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  religious  questions  had  profoundly  agitated  Christian 
Europe  ;  but  towards  the  middle  of  the  latter  century  they  had 
obtained  in  the  majority  of  European  states  solutions  which, 
however  incomplete,  might  be  regarded  as  definitive.     Germany 
was  divided  into  Catholic  states   and  Protestant  states,  which 
had  established  between  themselves  relations  of  an  almost  pacific 
character.     Switzerland  was  entering  upon  the  same  course.     In 
England,  Scotland,  the  Low  Countries,  the  Scandinavian  states, 
and  the  free  towns  their  neighbors,  the  Reformation  had  pre- 
vailed or  was  clearly  tending  to  prevail.     In  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  on  the  contrary,  the  Reformation  had  been  stifled,  and 
Catholicism  remained  victorious.     It  was  in  France  that,  not- 
withstanding the   inequality   of  forces,   the  struggle   between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism  was  most  obstinately  maintained, 
and  appeared  for  the  longest  time  uncertain.     After  half  a  cen- 
tury of  civil  wars  and  massacres  it  terminated  in  Henry  IV.,  a 
Protestant  king,  who  turned  Catholic,  but  who  gave  Protestants 
the  edict  of  Nantes ;    a  precious,  though  insufficient  and   pre- 
carious pledge,  which  served   France  as  a  point  of  departure 
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towarcLi  religious  liberty,  and  which  protected  it  for  nearly  a 
century,  in  tiie  midHt  of  the  brilliant  victory  won  by  Catholicism. 
[The  edict  of  Nant«»,  publijihed  by  Henry  IV.  in  151>8,  was 
revoked  by  I^ouis  XIV.  in  IG80.] 

For  more  than  three  centuries  civilized  Kuropo  has  been  dis- 
cussing, pro  or  eon^  the  (question  of  religious  liberty,  but  from 
instinct  and  with  pasMon  fiir  more  than  with  a  lU'rious  under- 
standing of  what  is  at  the  lx)ttom  of  things.  Even  in  our  own 
day  it  is  not  witliout  difficulty  that  a  beginning  is  being  made  to 
understand  and  accept  that  principle  in  its  true  sense  and  in  all 
its  bearings.  Men  were  wonderfully  far  from  it  in  1  ">G0,  at  the 
acccsTkiun  of  Charles  IX.,  a  child  ten  years  uld  ;  they  were  enter- 
ing, in  blind  contideuce,  uinin  a  religious  war,  in  onler  to  arrive, 
only  after  four  centuries  of  strife  and  misconception,  at  a  vindi- 
cation of  religious  lil>erty.  *'  Woe  to  thee,  O  country,  that  hast 
a  child  for  king  !  **  said,  in  accordance  with  the  Bible,  the  Vene- 
tian Michael  Suriano,  ambassador  to  France  at  that  time. 
Around  that  royal  child,  and  seeking  to  liavc  the  mastery  over 
France  by  being  masters  over  him,  were  struggling  the  three 
great  parties  at  that  time  occupying  the  stage  in  the  name  of 
religion.  The  Catliolicat  rejecte<l  alt4)gether  the  idea  uf  religious 
liberty  for  the  Protestants ;  the  Trotestants  had  absolute  need 
of  it,  for  it  was  their  condition  of  existence ;  but  they  did  not 
wish  for  it  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics,  their  adversaries.  The 
third  |>arty  {tien  /xirfi*),  as  we  call  it  nowadays,  wished  to 
hold  the  balance  continually  wavering  l>etween  the  Catholics 
and  tlie  Proteataots,  oonceding  to  the  former  and  the  latter, 
alternately,  that  measure  of  liberty  which  was  indispensable  for 
noat  imperfect  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  and  recon- 
oilablc  with  the  sovereign  power  of  the  kingship.  On  such 
oonditiona  was  the  government  of  Charles  IX.  to  establish  its 


The  death  of  Francis  II.  put  an  end  to  a  grand  project  of  the 
which  we  do  not  find  expressly  indicated  elsewhere  than 
the  MhrnHT^s  of  Michael  de  Caatelnau,  one  of  the   beat 
VOL.  IV.  88 
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informed  and  most  intelligent  historians  of  the  time.  "  Many- 
Catholics,"  says  he,  "  were  then  of  opinion  that,  if  the  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  continued  to  be  armed  with  that  of 
the  king  as  it  had  been,  the  Protestants  would  have  had  enough 
to  do.  For  orders  had  been  sent  to  all  the  principal  lords  of  the 
kingdom,  officers  of  the  crown  and  knights  of  the  order,  to  show 
themselves  in  the  said  city  of  Orleans  on  Christmas-day  at  the 
opening  of  the  states,  for  that  they  might  be  all  made  to  sign 
the  confession  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  presence  of  the  king  and 
the  chapter  of  the  order  ;  together  with  all  the  members  of  the 
privy  council,  reporting-masters  (of  petitions),  domestic  officers 
of  the  king's  household,  and  all  the  deputies  of  the  estates. 
The  same  confession  was  to  be  published  throughout  all  the  said 
kingdom,  in  order  to  have  it  sworn  by  all  the  judges,  magistrates, 
and  officers,  and,  finally,  all  private  persons  from  parish  to  parish. 
And  in  default  of  so  doing,  proceedings  were  to  be  taken  by 
seizures,  condemnations,  executions,  banishments,  and  confisca- 
tions. And  they  who  did  repent  themselves  and  abjured  their 
Protestant  religion  were  to  be  absolved."  [_Memoires  de  Michel 
de  Castelnau^  book  ii.  chap.  xii.  p.  121,  in  the  Petitot  collection.] 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  even  if  circumstances  had  remained 
as  they  were  under  the  reign  of  Francis  II.,  such  a  plan  could 
have  been  successful ;  but  it  is  intelligible  that  the  Guises  had 
conceived  such  an  idea :  they  were  victorious ;  they  had  just 
procured  the  condemnation  to  death  of  the  most  formidable 
amongst  the  Protestant  princes,  their  adversary  Louis  de  Condd  ; 
they  were  threatening  the  life  of  his  brother  the  King  of  Navarre  ; 
and  the  house  of  Bourbon  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  disap- 
pearing beneath  the  blows  of  the  ambitious,  audacious,  and  by 
no  means  scrupulous  house  of  Lorraine.  Not  even  the  prospect 
of  Francis  II. 's  death  arrested  the  Guises  in  their  work  and  their 
hopes  ;  when  they  saw  that  he  was  near  his  end,  they  made  a 
proposal  to  the  queen-mother  to  unite  herself  completely  with 
them,  leave  the  Prince  of  Cond^  to  execution,  rid  herself  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  and  become  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
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minority  of  her  »on  Charles,  taking  them,  the  I^rraine  princes 
and  their  i>arty,  for  necenHary  jMirtneni  in  her  government.  liut 
Cfttherine  do*  Me<lici  was  more  prudent,  more  jmlicioua,  and 
more  egotistical  in  her  amliition  than  the  Crtii^eii  were  in  theirs ; 
she  was  not,  as  they  were,  excluMvely  devoted  to  the  Catholic 
I>arty  ;  it  was  power  that  »he  wanted,  and  nhe  sought  for  it  every 
day  amongst  the  party  or  the  mixtures  of  parties  in  a  condition 
to  give  it  her.  She  ^on^i<ler»•<l  the  Catholic  party  to  l>e  the  strong- 
est, and  it  was  hern  ;  hut  hhe  conj*idere<l  the  Protestant  jMirty 
strong  enough  to  Ih»  feare<i,  and  to  give  her  a  certain  amount  of 
security  and  satisfaction  :  a  security  necessary,  nion*over,  if  peace 
at  home,  and  not  civil  war,  were  to  be  the  hahitual  and  general 
condition  of  France.  (*athcrinc  w;ik,  finally,  a  woman,  ami  very 
skilful  in  the  strifes  of  court  and  of  government,  whilst,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  victories,  though  won  in  her  name,  would  Xm 
those  of  the  Guise's  more  than  hrr  own.  Without  o|>enly  reject- 
ing the  pro|K>sals  they  maile  to  her  under  their  common  appre- 
henhion  of  Francis  II.'s  approaching  death,  hhe  avoided  making 
any  reply.  She  ha^l,  no  doubt,  alrea<Iy  taken  her  precautions 
ami  her  measures  in  advance ;  her  confidante,  Jacqueline  dc 
I^ongwy,  Duchess  of  Mont|>ensier  ancl  a  zealous  Protestant,  ha<l 
brought  to  her  rooms  at  night  Antony  de  liourlx^n.  King  of 
KftTam,  and  Catherine  had  come  to  an  agreement  with  him 
about  the  partition  of  (>ower  l>etween  herself  and  him  at  the 
death  of  the  king  her  son.  She  had  written  to  the  Constable  dc 
Montmorency,  a  rival  of  the  Guises  and  their  foe  though  a 
ttanch  CatlioHc,  to  make  haste  to  Orleans,  where  his  presence 
would  be  required.  As  soon  as  Chancellor  de  THospital  became 
Airare  of  the  proiiosals  which  were  lieing  maile  by  the  Guises  to 
the  qoeen-roother,  he  flew  to  her  and  opposed  them  with  all  the 
CDeigy  of  his  great  and  |)olitic  mind  and  sterling  nature.  Was 
•he  going  to  deliver  the  Prince  of  Cond^  to  the  scaffold,  the 
boiiae  of  Bourbon  to  ruin,  France  to  civil  war,  and  the  indepen- 
^dence  of  the  crown  and  of  that  royal  authority  which  she  was 
the  point  of  wielding  herself  to  the  tyrannical  domination 
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of  her  rivals  the  Lorraine'princes  and  of  their  party  ?  Catherine 
listened  with  great  satisfaction  to  th's  judicious  and  honest 
language.  When  the  crown  passed  to  her  son  Charles  she  was 
free  from  any  serious  anxiety  as  to  her  own  position  and  her 
influence  in  the  government.  The  new  king,  on  announcing  to 
the  Parliament  the  death  of  his  brother,  wrote  to  them  that 
*'  confiding  in  the  virtues  and  prudence  of  the  queen-mother,  he 
had  begged  her  to  take  in  hand  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom, with  the  wise  counsel  and  advice  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
and  the  notables  and  great  personages  of  the  late  king's  coun- 
cil." A  few  months  afterwards  the  states-general,  assembling 
first  at  Orleans  and  afterwards  at  Pontoise,  ratified  this  declara- 
tion by  recognizing  the  placement  of  "  the  young  King  Charles 
IX.'s  guardianship  in  the  hands  of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  his 
mother,  together  with  the  principal  direction  of  affairs,  but  with- 
out the  title  of  regent."  The  King  of  Navarre  was  to  assist  her 
in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  Twenty- 
five  members  specially  designated  were  to  form  the  king's  privy 
council.  [^Histoire  des  Mats  genSraux,  by  M.  Picot,  t.  ii.  p.  73.] 
And  in  the  privacy  of  her  motherly  correspondence  Catherine 
wrote  to  the  Queen  of  Spain,  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Philip  II.,  "  Madame,  my  dear  daughter,  all  I  shall  tell  you  is, 
not  to  be  the  least  anxious,  and  to  rest  assured  that  I  shall  spare 
no  pains  to  so  conduct  myself  that  God  and  everybody  may  have 
occasion  to  be  satisfied  with  me.  .  .  .  You  have  seen  the  time 
when  I  was  as  happy  as  you  are,  not  dreaming  of  ever  having 
any  greater  trouble  than  that  of  not  being  loved  as  I  should 
have  liked  to  be  by  the  king  your  father.  God  took  him  from 
me,  and  is  not  content  with  that ;  He  has  taken  from  me  your 
brother,  whom  I  loved  you  well  know  how  much,  and  has  left  me 
with  three  young  children,  and  in  a  kingdom  where  all  is  division, 
having  therein  not  a  single  man  in  whom  I  can  trust,  and  who 
has  not  some  particular  object  of  his  own." 

The  queen-mother  of  France,  who  wrote  to  her  daughter  the 
Queen  of  Spain  with  such  firmness  of  tone  and  such  indepen- 
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denoe  of  spirit,  was,  to  um  the  wordB  of  tho  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor John  Michieli,  who  hmi  lived  at  her  court»  *'  a  woman  of 
forty-three,  of  affuhle  niannerH,  great  modemtion,  nuperior  in- 
telligence, and  ability  in  conducting  all  sorts  of  aiTairs,  eit|)ecially 
aiEairs  of  state.  As  mother,  she  has  the  personal  management 
of  the  king ;  she  allows  no  one  cltte  to  tilccp  in  his  room  ;  she  iii 
never  away  from  him.  As  regent  and  hcjid  of  the  government, 
she  holds  everything  in  her  hands,  public  offices,  benefices, 
graces,  and  tho  seal  which  Ix'ars  tho  king's  signature,  and  which 
is  called  the  ntthrt  (privy-«*eal  or  nignct).  In  the  council,  she 
allows  tho  others  to  s|>vak  ;  hhe  replies  to  any  one  wlio  needs  it ; 
she  decides  according  to  the  advice  of  the  council,  or  acconling 
to  wliat  she  may  Imve  made  up  her  own  mind  to.  She  o|>ens  the 
letters  aildrcssed  to  the  king  by  his  amlia.ssadors  and  by  nil  the 
ministers.  .  .  .  She  1ms  great  designs,  and  does  not  allow  them  to 
be  easily  penetratetl.  As  ft>r  her  way  of  living,  she  is  very  fond 
of  her  ease  and  pleasure  ;  she  oliM*rves  few  rules ;  she  eats  and 
drinks  a  great  deal  ;  hIu*  considers  that  she  makes  up  for  it  hy 
taking  a  great  deal  of  exenis**  a-foot  ami  a-honiclMick  ;  she  goes 
a-hunting  ;  and  last  year  hhe  always  j<iined  the  king  in  his  stag- 
chaaea,  through  the  woods  and  thick  forests,  a  dangerous  sort  of 
chase  for  any  one  who  is  not  an  excellent  rider.  She  has  an  olive 
OCMoplexion,  and  is  already  ver}*  fat  ;  accordingly  the  doctors  have 
not  A  good  opinion  of  her  life.  She  \ui»  a  dower  of  three  hundred 
thousand  franca  a  year,  double  that  of  other  queens-dowager. 
She  was  formerly  always  in  money -difficulties  and  in  debt ;  now, 
•he  not  only  keeps  out  of  debt,  but  slie  spends  and  gives  more 
liberally  than  ever."  [Hrlations  dt9  AmbaMtad^urt  venUi^tf^ 
published  by  A.  N,  T^mmaseo^  i,  i.  pp.  427^29.] 

Aa  soon  as  tho  reign  of  Clmrlcs  IX.  and  the  queen-mother*8 
gOTcrnment  were  established,  notice  was  sent  to  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  that  he  was  free.  He  refused  to  stir  from  prison ;  he 
would  wait,  he  said,  until  his  accusers  were  confined  there.  He 
was  told  that  it  was  Uie  king*s  express  order,  and  was  what 
Fkmnois  II.  on  his  death-bed  had  himself  impressed  upon  the  King 
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of  Navarre.  Cond^  determined  to  set  out  for  La  F^re,  a  place 
belonging  to  his  brother  Anthony  de  Bourbon,  and  there  await 
fresh  orders  from  the  king.  In  February,  1561,  he  left  La  Fdre 
for  Fontainebleau.  On  his  road  to  Paris  his  friends  flocked  to 
him  and  made  him  a  splendid  escort.  On  approaching  the  king's 
palace  Conde  separated  himself  from  his  following,  and  advanced 
alone  with  two  of  his  most  faithful  friends.  All  the  lords  of 
the  court,  the  Duke  of  Guise  amongst  them,  went  to  meet  him. 
On  the  15th  of  March  he  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council. 
Chancellor  de  I'Hospital,  on  the  prince's  own  demand,  affirmed 
that  no  charge  had  been  found  against  him.  The  king  declared 
his  innocence  in  a  deed  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
council.  On  the  13th  of  June,  in  solemn  session,  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  sitting  as  a  court  of  peers,  confirmed  this  declaration. 
Notwithstanding  the  Duke  of  Guise's  co-operation  in  all  these 
acts,  Cond^  desired  something  of  a  more  personal  kind  on  his 
part.  On  the  24th  of  August,  at  St.  Germain,  in  presence  of 
the  king,  the  queen-mother,  the  princes,  and  the  court,  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  king,  protested  "  that 
he  had  not,  and  would  never  have  desired  to,  put  forward  any- 
thing against  the  prince's  honor,  and  that  he  had  been  neither 
the  author  nor  the  instigator  of  his  imprisonment."  "  Sir,"  said 
Cond^,  "  I  consider  wicked  and  contemptible  him  or  them  who 
caused  it."  "  So  /  think,  sir,"  answered  Guise,  '*  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  me  at  all."  Whereupon  they  embraced,  and  a 
report  was  drawn  up  of  the  ceremony,  which  was  called  their 
reconciliation.  Just  as  it  was  ending.  Marshal  Francis  de  Mont- 
morency, eldest  son  of  the  constable,  and  far  more  inclined  than 
his  father  was  towards  the  cause  of  the  Reformers,  arrived  with 
a  numerous  troop  of  friends,  whom  he  had  mustered  to  do  honor 
to  Condd.  The  court  was  a  little  excited  at  this  incident.  The 
constable  declared  that,  having  the  honor  to  be  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  princes  of  Bourbon,  his  son  would  have  been  to 
blame  if  he  had  acted  differently.  The  aged  warrior  had  him- 
self negotiated  this  reconciliation  ;  and  when  it  was  accomplished, 
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and  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  performed  his  jiart  in  it  with 
so  much  complaisance,  the  constable  considered  himself  to  be 
quits  with  his  former  allies,  and  free  to  follow  his  leaning 
towards  the  Catholic  party.  *' The  veteraii,**  says  the  Duke 
of  Aumale,  **  did  not  pique  himself  on  being  a  theologian ; 
but  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith  because 
it  was  the  old  religion  and  the  king's ;  and  he  separated  him- 
self definitively  from  those  religious  and  political  innovators 
whom  he  had  at  first  seemed  to  countenance,  and  amongst 
whom  he  reckoned  his  nearest  relatives.**  In  vain  did  his 
eldest  son  try  to  hold  him  t^ack  ;  a  close  union  wom  formed 
between  the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  the  Duke  of  (iuise, 
and  Marshal  de  Saint-Andr^*,  and  it  l>ecame  the  (*atholic  tri- 
umvirate agniuHt  which  Catherine  de'  Me<lici  had  at  one  time 
to  defend  herself,  and  of  which  she  had  at  another  to  avail 
henielf  in  onier  to  carr>'  out  the  policy  of  see-saw  she  had 
adopted  as  her  chief  means  of  government. 

Before  we  call  to  mind  and  estimate  as  llicy  deserve  the 
actions  of  that  government,  we  must  give  a  correct  id<a  of  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  govenie<l,  of  their  unbridled 
passions,  and  of  the  share  of  responsibility  reverting  to  them 
in  the  crimes  and  shocking  erront  of  that  periiMl.  It  '\»  a 
mistake  and  an  injustice,  only  too  common,  to  lay  all  the 
burden  of  such  facts,  and  the  odium  jutttly  due  to  them,  ui)on 
the  great  actors  almost  exclusively  whose  name  has  remained 
attached  to  them  in  history  ;  the  people  themselves  have  very 
often  been  the  prime  movers  in  them  ;  they  liave  very  often 
preceded  and  urged  on  their  masters  in  the  black  dee<ls  which 
have  sullied  their  history;  and  on  the  masses  as  well  as  on 
the  leaders  ought  the  just  sentence  of  posterity  to  fall.  The 
moment  we  speak  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  it  seems  as  if 
Charles  IX.,  Catherine  de*  Medici,  and  the  Guises  issued  from 
their  grave  to  reoeire  that  sentence ;  and  God  forbid  that 
we  should  wish  to  deliver  them  from  it;  but  it  hits  the 
populace  of  their  day  as  well   as  themselves,  and 
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the  hands  of  the  people,  far  more  than  the  will  of  kings, 
began  the  tale  of  massacres  for  religion's  sake.  This  is  no 
vague  and  general  assertion  ;  and,  to  show  it,  we  shall  only 
have  to  enumerate,  with  their  dates,  the  principal  facts  of 
which  history  has  preserved  the  memory,  whilst  stigmatizing 
them,  with  good  reason,  as  massacres  or  murders.  The  greater 
number,  as  was  to  be  expected,  are  deeds  done  by  Catholics, 
for  they  were  by  far  the  more  numerous  and  more  frequently 
victorious ;  but  Protestants  also  have  sometimes  deserved  a 
place  in  this  tragic  category,  and  when  we  meet  with  them, 
we  will  assuredly  not  blot  them  out. 

We  confine  the  enumeration  to  the  reign  of  Charles  IX., 
and  in  it  we  place  only  such  massacres  and  murders  as  were 
not  the  results  of  any  legal  proceeding.  We  say  nothing  of 
judicial  sentences  and  executions,  however  outrageous  and  in- 
iquitous they  may  have  been. 

The  first  fact  which  presents  itself  is  a  singular  one.  Ad- 
miral de  Coligny's  eldest  brother,  Odet  de  Chatillon,  was  a 
Catholic,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  and  a  cardinal ;  in  1550,  he  had 
gone  to  Rome  and  had  co-operated  in  the  election  of  Pope 
Julius  III.  ;  in  1554,  he  had  published  some  Constitutions 
synodales  (synodal  regulations),  to  remedy  certain  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  his  diocese ,  and,  in  1561,  he  proposed  to  make 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  some  modifications 
which  smacked,  it  is  said,  of  the  innovations  of  Geneva.  The 
populace  of  Beauvais  were  so  enraged  at  this  that  they  rose 
up  against  him,  massacred  a  schoolmaster  whom  he  tried  to 
protect,  and  would  have  massacred  the  bishop  himself  if  troops 
sent  from  Paris  had  not  come  to  his  assistance. 

In  the  same  year,  1561,  the  Protestants  had  a  custom  of 
meeting  at  Paris,  for  their  religious  exercises,  in  a  house  called 
the  Patriarch's  house,  very  near  the  church  of  St.  Medard. 
On  the  27th  of  December,  whilst  the  Reformed  minister  was 
preaching,  the  Catholics  had  all  the  bells  of  St.  Medard  rung 
in  full  peal.     The  minister  sent  two  of  his  congregation  to 
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beg  tho  incumbent  to  have  the  bell- ringing  stopped  for  a 
abort  time.  The  mob  threw  themselves  ii|)on  tho  two  mes- 
amtfpni  one  was  killed,  and  the  other,  after  making  a  stout 
defence,  returned  badly  wounded  to  tht  Patriarch' §  home^  and 
fell  dead  at  the  preacher's  feet.  The  provoet  of  tradesmen 
was  for  having  tiie  l)clU  Htop|>cd ;  the  riot  became  violent ; 
the  huuso  of  the  UefornicrH  was  stormed ;  and  the  provost's 
archers  had  great  difBcuUy  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  fight. 
More  than  a  hundred  fK'rsons,  it  is  said,  were  killed  or 
wounded. 

In  l*)t>2,  in  the  month  of  Februar}',  whilst  the  Guises  were 
travelling  in  Clermany,  with  the  object  of  concluding,  in  the 
intaresta  of  policy,  alliances  with  some  (terman  Lutheran 
princes,  disturljanccs  broke  out  at  Cahors,  Amiens,  Sons,  and 
Tours,  l)etwecn  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholii-H.  Which  of 
the  two  began  them  ?  It  would  be  diflicult  to  <lotermine.  The 
passions  that  lca<l  to  insult,  attack,  dtfencc,  and  vengeance 
were  mutually  fell  and  cM}uaIly  violent  on  l)oih  sides.  .Mont- 
luo  WO!*  sent  to  (luienne  by  the  cpieen-niother  to  restore  order 
there;  but  nearly  everywhere  he  laid  the  blame  on  the  Protes- 
tants. Ilis  M^moirft  prove  that  he  harried  them  without  any 
form  of  justice.  *•  At  Sauveterre,"  hoys  he,  "  I  caught  five  or 
six,  all  of  whom  I  had  hanj^ed  without  ex|M?nse  of  pajHjr  or 
ink,  and  without  giving  them  a  hearing,  for  those  gentry  are 
regular  Chrysostoms  {parlmt  cTar).*'  *»  I  was  informe<l  that 
at  Gironde  there  were  sixty  or  eighty  Huguenots  belonging 
to  them  of  I^  K'^ole,  who  h:u\  retreated  thither  ;  the  which 
were  all  taken,  and  I  had  them  hanged  to  the  pillars  of  the 
market-place  without  further  ceremony.  One  hanged  has 
more  effect  than  a  hundred  slain.**  When  Montluc  took  Mon- 
•<gur,  **tbc  massacre  lasted  for  ten  hours  or  more,*'  says  he, 
*'  because  search  was  made  for  them  in  the  houses ;  the  dead 
were  ooonted  and  found  to  be  more  than  seven  hundred.*' 
[M4m0ire9  lU  Mimtluc,  t  ii.  pp.  442,  44^-447.] 
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Almost  at  the  very  time  at  which  Montliic,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Giiienne  to  restore  order  there  between  the  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants,  was  'treating  the  latter  with  this  shocking 
severity,  an  incident,  more  serious  because  of  the  rank  of  the 
persons  concerned,  took  place  at  Vassy,  a  small  town  in  Cham- 
pagne, near  which  the  Duke  of  Guise  passed  on  returning  from 
Germany.  Hearing,  as  he  went,  the  sound  of  bells,  he  asked 
what  it  meant.  *'  It  is  the  church  of  the  Huguenots  of  Vassy," 
was  the  answer.  "  Are  there  many  of  them  ?  "  asked  the 
duke.  He  was  told  that  there  were,  and  that  they  were 
increasing  more  and  more.  "  Then,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  he 
began  to  mutter  and  to  put  himself  in  a  white  heat,  gnawing 
his  beard,  as  he  was  wont  to  do  when  he  was  enraged  or  had 
a  mind  to  take  vengeance."  Did  he  turn  aside  out  of  his 
way  with  his  following,  to  pass  right  through  Vassy,  or  did  he 
confine  himself  to  sending  some  of  his  people  to  bring  him 
an  account  of  what  was  happening  there?  When  a  fact 
which  was  at  the  outset  insignificant  has  become  a  great  event, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
truth  as  to  the  small  details  of  its  origin.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  case  in  the  first  instance,  a  quarrel,  and,  before  long, 
a  struggle,  began  between  the  preacher's  congregation  and  the 
prince's  following.  Being  informed  of  the  matter  whilst  he  was 
at  table,  the  Duke  of  Guise  rose  up,  went  to  the  spot,  found 
the  combatants  very  warmly  at  work,  and  himself  received 
several  blows  from  stones  ;  and,  when  the  fight  was  put  a  stop 
to,  forty-nine  persons  had  been  killed  in  it,  nearly  all  on  the 
Protestant  side ;  more  than  two  hundred  others,  it  is  said,  came 
out  of  it  severely  wounded ;  and,  whether  victors  or  van- 
quished, all  were  equally  irritated.  The  Protestants  complained 
vehemently ;  and  Cond^  offered,  in  their  name,  fifty  thousand 
men  to  resent  this  attack,  but  his  brother,  the  King  of  Navarre, 
on  the  contrary,  received  with  a  very  bad  grace  the  pleading 
of  Theodore  de  Bdze.  "It  is  true  that  the  church  of  God 
should  endure  blows   and  not  inflict   them,'*   said  De  B^ze : 
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"  but   remember,   I   pray  you,  that  it  is  an  anvil  which  has 
used  up  a  great  many  hammeni/* 

The  massacre  of  Vassy,  Uio  name  which  has  remained  affixed 
to  it  ill  history,  rapidly  became  contagiouii.  From  1502  to 
1572,  in  Languedoc,  in  Provence,  in  Dauphiny,  in  Poitou,  in 
Orlcanness,  in  Normandy  even  and  in  Ticardy,  at  Toulouiic, 
at  Gikillac,  at  Fr^juH,  at  Troye*,  at  Sent*,  at  Orleans,  at  Ainiens, 
at  Uoucn«  and  in  many  other  townH,  Hi>ontaneou8  and  disor- 
derly outbreaks  between  religioubly  opjKiticd  portions  of  the 
populace  took  place  suddenly,  were  reiR'atcil,  and  hpread,  home- 
times  with  the  connivance  of  the  ItK-al  authorities,  jiulitiid  or 
administrative,  but  more  often  tlirouj^'h  the  mere  brutal  ex- 
plosion of  the  {leople's  |»aii!iionii.  It  is  dLstiistefid  to  us  to 
drag  numerous  examples  from  oblivion  ;  but  wc  will  cite  just 
two,  faithful  representations  of  those  sad  inciilent.H,  and  attested 
by  authentic  documents.  The  little  town  of  (iaillac  was  almost 
entirely  Catholic ;  the  Proti^stants,  less  numerous,  had  met  the 
day  after  Pentecost,  May  IH,  1**02,  to  celebrate  the  Lonl's  Sup- 
per. **  The  inhabitants  in  the  ({uarter  of  the  (Chateau  dc  TOrnie, 
who  are  all  artlnans  or  vine-<lressers,'*  says  the  ehronicler, 
**  rush  to  arms,  hurry  along  with  them  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
town,  invest  the  place  of  assembly,  and  take  prisoners  all  who 
were  present.  After  this  capture,  they  s4-parate :  some  remain 
in  the  meeting-house,  on  guard  over  the  prisoners ;  the  rest 
go  into  dwellings  to  work  their  will  upon  those  of  the  religion 
who  had  remained  there.  Then  they  take  the  prisoners,  to 
the  nuuil>er  of  sixty  or  eighty,  into  a  gallery  of  the  Abl^ey 
of  St.  Micliael,  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  at  the  base  of  which 
flows  the  River  Tarn ;  and  there,  a  field  laborer,  named  Cabnd, 
having  donned  the  robe  and  ca{>e  of  the  judge's  deputy,  whom 
he  had  slain  with  hb  own  hand,  pronounces  judgment,  and 
sentences  all  the  prisoners  to  be  thrown  from  the  gallery  into 
the  river,  telling  them  to  go  and  eat  fish,  as  they  hod  not  chosen 
to  fast  during  Lent ;  which  was  done  forthwith.  Divers  boat- 
men who  were  on  the  rivei*  despatched  with  their  oars  those 
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who  tried  to  save  themselves  by  swimming."  {^Histoire  generale 
du  Languedoc,  liv.  xxxviii.  f.  v.,  p.  227.]  At  Troyes,  in  Cham- 
pagne, "  during  the  early  part  of  August,  1572,  the  majority 
of  the  Protestants  of  the  town,  who  were  returning  from  Esle- 
au-Mont,  where  they  had  a  meeting-house  and  a  pastor  under 
authorization  from  the  king,  were  assailed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Croncels  by  the  excited  populace.  A  certain  number  of 
individuals,  accompanying  a  mother  carrying  a  child  which  had 
just  received  baptism,  were  pursued  with  showers  of  stones; 
several  were  wounded,  and  the  child  was  killed  in  its  mother's 
arms."  This  affair  did  not  give  rise  to  any  prosecution.  "  It 
Ls  no  use  to  think  about  it  any  longer,"  said  the  delegate  of 
the  bailiff  and  of  the  mayor  of  Troyes,  in  a  letter  from  Paris 
on  the  27th  of  August.  The  St.  Bartholomew  had  just  taken 
place  on  the  24th  of  August.  \_IIistoire  de  la  Ville  de  Troyes^ 
by  H.  Boutiot,  t.  iii.  p.  25.] 

Where  they  happened  to  be  the  stronger,  and  where  they  had 
either  vengeance  to  satisfy  or  measures  of  security  to  take,  the 
Protestants  were  not  more  patient  or  more  humane  than  the 
Catholics.  At  Nimes,  in  1567,  they  projected  and  carried  out, 
in  the  town  and  the  neighboring  country,  a  massacre  in  which 
a  hundred  and  ninety-two  Catholics  perished ;  and  several 
churches  and  religious  houses  were  damaged  or  completely 
destroyed.  This  massacre,  perpetrated  on  St.  Michael's  day, 
was  called  the  Michaelade.  The  barbarities  committed  against 
the  Catholics  in  Dauphiny  and  in  Provence  by  Francis  de  Beau- 
mont, Baron  of  Adrets,  have  remained  as  historical  as  the 
massacre  of  Vassy,  and  he  justified  them  on  the  same  grounds 
as  Montluc  had  given  for  his  in  Guienne.  "  Nobody  commits 
cruelty  in  repaying  it,"  said  he;  *'the  first  are  called  cruelties, 
the  second  justice.  The  only  way  to  stop  the  enemy's  bar- 
barities is  to  meet  them  with  retaliation."  Though  experience 
ought  to  have  shown  them  their  mistake,  both  Adrets  and 
Montluc  persisted  in  it.  A  case,  however,  is  mentioned  in 
which  Adrets  was  constrained  to  be  merciful.     After  the  cap- 
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tor«  of  Montbrison,  ho  had  aentenoed  all  the  prisoners  to 
throw  tliemfielves  down,  with  their  hamU  tied  behind  them, 
from  the  top  of  the  citadel ;  one  of  them  made  two  attempts, 
and  thought  better  of  it ;  *^  Come,  twice  is  enough  to  take 
your  toundinga,**  shouted  the  baron,  who  waa  looking  on. 
••  ril  give  you  four  time«  to  do  it  in,**  rejoined  the  soldier. 
And  this  good  saying  Mived  his  life. 

The  weak  and  undecidtHl  government  of  Catherine  do*  Medici 
tried  several  times,  but  in  vain,  to  prevent  or  repress  these 
MTlge  explosions  of  pastuon  and  strife  amongst  the  people ; 
the  sterling  moderation  of  (^hanccllor  <le  rilospitul  was  st'arcely 
more  sucressful  than  the  hyintcritical  and  tlouble-focLHl  atten- 
tions |>aid  by  Catherine  do*  Medici  to  both  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  lemlent ;  the  great  malmiics  and  the  great  errors 
of  nations  require  rcraiHlieji  more  her<iic  than  the  adroitness 
of  a  woman,  the  wisdom  of  a  functionary,  or  the  hopes  of  a 
philosopher.  It  was  formal  and  ofHsn  civil  war  between  the 
two  communions  and  the  two  |ftartics  that,  with  honest  and 
patriotic  desire,  L'HospiLal  and  even  Catherine  were  anxious 
to  avoid.  From  IThJI  to  l.")7-  there  were  in  France  eighteen 
or  twenty  massacres  of  Protestants,  four  or  five  of  Catholics, 
and  thirty  or  forty  single  murders  HufBciently  im|K)rtant  to 
have  been  kept  in  remembrance  by  history  ;  and  during  that 
space  of  time  formal  civil  war,  religious  and  {mrtisan,  bn)kc 
out,  stopped  and  recommenced  in  four  campaignii,  signalized, 
each  of  them,  by  great  battles,  and  four  times  terminated  by 
impotent  or  deceptive  treaties  of  peace  which,  on  the  24th 
of  August,  li>72,  ended,  for  their  sole  result,  in  the  greatest 
massacre  of  French  history,  the  St.  Bartliolomcw. 

The  first  religious  war,  under  Charles  IX.,  appeared  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  in  April,  1561,  some  da}^  after  that  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  returning  from  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  had 
entered  Paris,  on  the  16th  of  March,  in  triumph.  The  queen- 
mother,  in  dismay,  carried  off  the  king  to  Melun  at  first,  and 
then    to   Fontainebleau,   whilst  the   Prince   of  Cond^,  having 
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retired  to  Meaux,  summoned  to  his  side  his  relatives,  his 
friends,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Reformers,  and  wrote  to 
Cohgny,  "  that  Csesar  hacl  not  only  crossed  the  Rubicon,  but 
was  already  at  Rome,  and  that  his  banners  were  beginning  to 
wave  all  over  the  neighboring  country."  For  some  days  Cathe- 
rine and  L'Hospital  tried  to  remain  out  of  Paris  with  the  young 
king,  whom  Guise,  the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  and  the 
King  of  Navarre,  the  former  being  members  and  the  latter  an 
ally  of  the  triumvirate,  went  to  demand  back  from  them. 
They  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  The  constable  was  the  first  to  enter  Paris,  and 
went,  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  burned  down  the  two  places  of 
worship  which,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  January  17,  1561, 
had  been  granted  to  the  Protestants.  Next  day  the  King  of 
Navarre  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  in  their  turn,  entered  the 
city  in  company  with  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine.  A  council 
was  assembled  at  the  Louvre  to  deliberate  as  to  the  declaration 
of  war,  which  was  deferred.  Whilst  the  king  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Paris,  Cond^  hurried  off  to  take  up  his  quarters  at 
Orleans,  whither  Coligny  went  promptly  to  join  him.  They 
signed,  with  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  them  from  all  parts, 
a  compact  of  association  "  for  the  honor  of  God,  for  the  liberty 
of  the  king,  his  brothers  and  the  queen-mother,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  decrees ;  "  and  Cond^,  in  writing  to  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany  to  explain  to  them  his  conduct, 
took  the  title  of  protector  of  the  house  and  crown  of  France. 
Negotiations  still  went  on  for  nearly  three  months.  The  chiefs 
of  the  two  parties  attempted  to  offer  one  another  generous 
and  pacific  solutions ;  they  even  had  two  interviews ;  but 
Catherine  was  induced  by  the  Catholic  triumvirate  to  expressly 
declare  that  she  could  not  allow  in  France  more  than  one  single 
form  of  worship.  Conde  and  his  friends  said  that  they  could 
not  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  triumvirate  was  overthrown, 
and  the  execution  of  decrees  granting  them  liberty  of  worship, 
in  certain  places  and  to  a  certain  extent,  had  been  secured  to 
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them.  Neither  fiarty  liked  to  acknowledge  itself  beaten  in 
this  way  witliout  having  ntnick  a  blow.  And  in  tlio  early 
part  of  July,  loO'J,  ihe  fin»t  rcligiouit  war  began. 

We  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  any  but  its  leading  facta, 
facta  which  at  the  moment  when  they  were  accomplished 
might  have  been  rcganled  as  decisive  in  respect  of  tlie  future. 
In  this  camfMiign  there  were  two ;  the  buttle  of  Dreux,  on 
the  UHh  of  I)eceml»er«  \'tC»2 ;  and  the  murder  of  iho  Duke 
of  Guise  by  Pollrot,  on  the  iHth  of  February,  1  "»C:5. 

The  two  armies  met  in  the  plain  t»f  Dreux  with  pretty  nearly 
equal  forces,  the  n>yal  army  l>eing  sufHrior  in  artillery  and  the 
Protestant  in  cavalry.  When  they  had  arrived  in  front  of  one 
another,  the  triumvirs  sent  to  ask  the  queen-mother's  authority 
to  give  Utttle.  *^  I  am  astounded,"  said  Catherine  to  her 
favorite  advisi'r,  Michael  de  Caslelnau*  "that  the  eonstablc, 
the  Duke  of  (luisc*,  and  Saint-.Vndre,  Ixing  go<Kl,  prudent, 
and  ex|>erience<l  captains,  should  send  to  ask  eounscl  uf  a 
woman  and  a  child,  Uuh  full  of  sorrow  at  seeing  things  in 
such  extremity  as  to  Ik*  reilureil  to  the  risk  of  a  i>attle  U'tween 
fellow-countrymen.'*  **IlercuiK>n,**  says  Castelnau,  '*  in  camo 
the  king's  nurse,  who  was  a  Huguenot,  and  the  queen,  at  the 
same  time  tliat  she  took  me  to  see  the  king,  who  was  still  in 
bed,  said  to  mo  with  great  agitation  and  jeeringly,  *  We  had 
better  ask  the  king's  nurse  whether  to  give  Iwttle  or  not;  what 
think  you  ?  *  Then  the  nurse,  as  she  followed  the  queen  into 
the  king's  chaml>er  according  to  her  custom,  said  several  times 
that,  as  the  Huguenots  would  not  listen  to  reason,  she  would 
say.  Give  battle.  Whereupon  there  was,  at  the  privy  council, 
much  discouree  about  the  good  and  the  evil  that  might  re- 
sult therefrom  ;  but  the  resolution  arrived  at  was,  tlmt  thejr 
who  had  arms  in  their  hands  ought  not  to  ask  advice  or  orders 
£3rom  the  court ;  and  I  was  desi>atched  on  the  spot  to  tell  them 
from  the  king  and  the  queen,  that,  as  good  and  prudent  cap- 
tains, they  were  to  do  what  they  considered  most  proper." 
Next  day,  at   ten   in   the   morning,  the  armies  met.     ''  Then 
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every  one,"    says   La  Noue,  one   of  the   bravest   amongst   the 

Reformers'  leaders,  "  steadied  himself,  reflecting  that  the  men 

he  saw  coming  towards  him  were  not  Spaniards,  or  English,  or 

Italians,   but   Frenchmen,    that   is,  the   bravest   of   the   brave, 

amongst  whom  there  were  some  who  Avere  his  own  comrades, 

relatives,  and  friends,  and  that  within  an  hour  they  would  have 

to  be  killing  one  another,  which   created  some  sort  of  horror 

of  the  fact,  without,  however,  diminution  of  courage.  .  .  .  One 

thing   worthy  of  being   noted,"    continues   La  Noue,  ''  is   the 

long  duration  of   the  fight,  it  being  generally  seen  in  battles 

that  all  is  lost  or  won  within  a  single  hour,  whereas  this  began 

about  one  P.  M.,  and  there  was  no  issue  until  after  five.     Of  a 

surety,  there  was  marvellous  animosity  on  both  sides,  whereof 

sufficient   testimony  is   to    be   found  in   the   number  of  dead, 

which   exceeded   seven   thousand,    as   many   persons   say ;    the 

majority   whereof    were   killed   in   the   fight    rather   than   the 

pursuit.  .  .  .  Another   incident   was   the    capture   of  the    two 

chiefs   of   the   armies,  a  thing  which   rarely  happens,  because 

generally   they   do   not   fight    until   the   last    moment   and   in 

extremity ;   and  often  a  battle  is  as  good  as  won   before  they 

come  to  this   point.     But  in  this  case  they  did  not  put  it  off 

so   long,  for,  at   the   very  first,    each   was   minded   to   set   his 

men  an   example   of  not   sparing   themselves.     The  Constable 

.de  Montmorency  was  the  first  taken,  and   seriously  wounded, 

having    alwaj^s    received   wounds   in   seven    battles   at   which 

he  was   present,  which   shows  the   boldness   that  was   in  him. 

The   Prince   of  Condd  was   taken   at   the    end,  also  wounded. 

As  both   of  them   had  good   seconds,  it   made   them  the  less 

fearful   of    danger   to   their    own    persons,   for    the    constable 

had   M.    de   Guise,    and    the    Prince    of    Cond(^    Admiral    de 

Coligny,  who  showed  equally  well  to  the  front  in  the  melley. 

.  ,  .  Finally  I   wish   to   bring   forward,  another  matter,   which 

will   be  supernumerary  because   it  happened  after  the  battle ; 

and  that  is,  the  courteous  and  honorable  behavior  of  the  Duke 

of  Guise  victorious   towards  the  Prince  of  Condd  a  prisoner ; 
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which  rootit  men,  on  one  Bide  as  well  an  on  the  other,  did  not  at 
all  think  he  wouhl  have  l>ccn  disposed  to  exhibit,  for  it  is  well 
known  how  hateful,  in  civil  wars,  are  the  chiefit  of  parties,  and 
what  imputationii  arc  made  ui>on  them.  Nevertheless  here  quite 
the  contrary  happened :  for,  when  the  prince  was  brought  be- 
fore the  duke,  the  hitter  spoke  to  him  respectfully  and  with 
great  gentleness  of  lanpiuge,  wherein  he  could  not  pretend  that 
there  was  any  dc^irc  to  pique  him  or  bhimo  him.  An<l  whilst 
the  prince  staid  in  the  camp,  the  duko  often  dined  with  him.  And 
forasmuch  as  on  this  day  of  the  battle  there  were  but  few  Ijeds 
arrivinl,  for  the  Iwjjj^a^*'  had  l>ern  half-plun<lered  an«l  dispersed, 
the  Duke  of  (luiik*  offeriHl  hin  own  bed  to  tl»e  Prince  of  C'ondd, 
which  the  prince  would  accept  in  rcsi>ect  of  iho  half  only.  And 
•o  these  two  great  princes,  who  were  like  mortal  foes,  found 
themselves  in  one  1k><1,  one  triumphant  and  the  other  captive, 
taking  their  reiMUit  together.**  [M/mmrea  </«•  Franfy»i$  de  La 
JVaur,  in  the  Petitot  collection  ;  Int  scries,  t.  xxxiv.  pp. 
173-ns.] 

The  results  of  the  l»attlc  of  Dreux  were  serious,  and  still 
more  serious  from  the  fate  of  the  chiefn  than  from  the  numU'r 
of  the  dead.  The  commanders  of  the  two  annit*?*,  the  Constable 
de  Montmorency,  and  the  Prince  of  Comb',  \\erc  wounded  and 
prisoners.  Ono  of  the  triumvirs,  .Manilial  de  Saint-Andri',  had 
been  killed  in  action.  The  Catholic*'  wavering  ally,  Anthony 
do  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  had  died  before  the  battle  of  a 
wound  wliich  ho  hod  received  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  ;  and  on  his 
death-bed  had  resumed  his  Protestant  bearing,  saying  that,  if 
God  granted  him  grace  to  get  well,  he  would  have  nothing  but 
the  gospel  preached  throughout  the  realm.  Tlie  two  stafis 
(dtata-majors),  aa  wo  ahoold  now  say,  were  disorganized :  in 
one,  the  Duke  of  Guise  alone  remained  unhurt  and  at  liberty ; 
in  the  other,  Coligny,  in  Cond<^**8  absence,  was  elected  gencral- 
in-chief  of  the  Protestants.  At  Paris,  for  a  while,  it  was  be- 
lieved tliat  tlie  battle  was  lost.  *'If  it  luid  been,**  says  Montluc, 
^  I  think  that  it  was  all  over  with  France,  for  the  state  would 
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have  changed,  and  so  would  the  religion  ;  a  young  king  can 
be  made  to  do  as  you  please  ;  Catherine  de'  Medici  showed  a 
facile  resignation  to  such  a  change.  "  Very  well,"  she  had 
said,  "  then  we  will  pray  to  God  in  French."  When  the 
victory  became  known  there  was  general  enthusiasm  for  the 
Duke  of  Guise  ;  but  he  took  only  a  very  modest  advantage  of 
it,  being  more  anxious  to  have  his  comrades'  merits  appreciated 
than  his  own.  At  Blois,  as  he  handed  the  queen-mother  her 
table-napkin  at  dinner-time,  he  asked  her  if  he  might  have  an 
audience  of  her  after  the  repast.  "  Jesu  !  my  dear  cousin,"  said 
Catherine,  "  whatever  are  you  saying  ?  "  "I  say  it,  madame, 
because  I  would  fain  show  you  in  the  presence  of  everybody 
what  I  have  done,  since  my  departure  from  Paris,  with  your 
army  which  you  gave  in  charge  to  me  together  with  the  consta- 
ble, and  also  present  to  you  all  the  good  captains  and  servants 
of  the  king  and  of  yourself  who  have  served  jou  faithfully,  as 
well  your  own  subjects  as  also  foreigners,  and  horsemen  and 
foot;"  whereupon  he  discoursed  about  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
"and  painted  it  so  well  and  so  to  the  life,"  says  Brantome, 
"  thatj'ou  would  have  said  that  they  were  still  about  it,  whereat 
the  queen  felt  very  great  pleasure.  .  .  .  Every  one  listened 
very  attentively,  without  the  least  noise  in  the  world ;  and  he 
spoke  so  well  that  there  was  none  who  was  not  charmed,  for  the 
prince  was  the  best  of  speakers  and  eloquent,  not  with  a  forced 
and  overladen  eloquence,  but  simple  and  soldierly,  with  a  grace 
of  his  own  to  match ;  so  much  so  that  the  queen-mother  said 
that  she  had  never  seen  him  in  such  good  form."  [Brantome, 
Vies  des  grands  Capitaines,  t.  ii.  pp.  247-250.]  The  good  form, 
however,  was  not  enough  to  prevent  the  ill-humor  and  jealousy 
felt  by  the  queen-mother  and  her  youthful  son  the  Inng  at  such 
a  great  success  which  made  Guise  so  great  a  personage.  After 
the  victory  of  Dreux  he  had  written  to  the  king  to  express  his 
wish  to  see  conferred  upon  a  candidate  of  his  own  choosing  the 
marshal's  baton  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Saint- Andre.  "  See 
now,"  said  Charles  IX.  to  his  mother  and  some  persons  who 
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woro  by,  ♦•if  the  Duke  of  GuUc  does  not  act  the  king  well; 
you  woiihl  really  »ay  that  the  army  wan  his,  and  that  victory 
came  from  his  hand,  making  no  mention  of  God,  wlio,  hy  His 
groat  goodncsH.  hath  given  it  um.  I Iu  thrusts  the  bargain  into 
my  fist  (dictates  to  me).  Yet  must  I  give  him  a  civil  answer  to 
satisfy  him ;  for  I  do  not  want  to  make  trouble  in  my  kingdom, 
and  irritate  a  captain  to  whum  my  late  fallur  ami  1  have  given 
so  much  credit  and  authority.**  The  king  ahnoiit  ai>(>l<»gized  for 
having  already  disfiOM^l  of  the  baton  in  favor  of  the  Maniuis  de 
V'ieilleville,  and  he  M*nt  the  Duke  of  (tuise  the  collar  of  the 
order  for  two  of  bin  minionK,  and  at  the  name  time  the  eonimis.sion 
of  lieutenant-general  o(  the  kingdom  and  ecimmunder-iu-chief 
of  the  army  for  hiniM'lf.  (iuiM*  thanked  him,  jiretending  to  be 
satisfied :  the  king  nmiled  as  he  read  bin  letter  ;  and  "  X<m  ti 
filiate  e  wn  Btinti  i/aftfHito**  (/>'»/iV  trusty  ei«</  yjuU  not  he  duptJ)^ 
he  tuiid  in  the  wonls  of  the  Italian  proverb. 

He  liad  not  t4>  diMpiiet  hiniM-lf  for  long  about  thin  rival.  On 
tho  18lh  of  February,  l.'>«»;l,  the  Duke  of  (tui^e  was  vigorouj^ly 
jMihliing  forward  the  niege  of  Orleans,  the  htronghold  of  the 
Protestants,  stoutly  defended  by  Coligiiy.  He  wxs  appri.sed 
that  his  wife,  the  Duehi*AS  Anne  d'Mnte,  had  just  arrived  at  a 
castle  near  the  camp  with  the  intention  of  using  her  innuence 
over  her  huslMind  in  onler  to  si>aro  Orleans  fn»m  the  terrible 
consequences  of  lK*ing  taken  by  assault.  He  mounted  his  horse 
to  go  and  join  lier,  and  he  was  chatting  to  his  nide-4le-<*amp  Ros- 
taing  almut  the  means  of  bringing  almut  a  paeification,  when,  on 
arriving  at  a  cross-road  where  several  ways  met,  he  felt  hims4.*lf 
struck  in  the  right  shoulder,  almost  under  the  arm,  by  a  pistol- 
shot  fircil  from  behind  a  hc^lge  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
paoea.  A  white  plume  ufion  his  hernl  had  made  him  conspicu- 
ous, and  as,  for  so  short  a  ride,  he  had  left  off  his  cuirass,  three 
balU  had  passed  through  him  from  side  to  side.  ♦'  That  shot  has 
been  in  keeping  for  me  a  long  while,"  said  he :  **  I  deserve 
it  for  not  having  taksn  precautions.**  He  fell  upon  his  hor8e*8 
la  be  vainly  tried  to  draw  his  sword  from  the  scabbard  ; 
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his  arm  refused  its  office.  When  he  had  been  removed  to  the 
castle,  where  the  duchess,  in  tears,  received  him,  '*  I  am  vexed 
at  it,"  said  he,  "  for  thS  honor  of  France  ; "  and  to  his  son 
Henry,  Prince  of  Joinville,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  he  added,  kissing 
liim,  "  God  grant  you  grace,  my  son,  to  become  a  good  man." 
He  languished  for  six  days,  amidst  useless  attentions  paid  him 
by  his  surgeons,  giving  Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  came  daily  to 
see  him,  the  most  pacific  counsels,  and  taking  of  the  duchess 
his  wife  the  most  tender  farewells  mingled  with  the  most 
straightforward  and  honest  avowals.  "I  do  not  mean  to  deny," 
he  said  to  her,  "•  that  the  counsels  and  frailties  of  j^outh  have 
led  me  sometimes  into  something  at  which  you  had  a  right  to  be 
offended ;  I  pray  you  to  be  pleased  to  excuse  me  and  forgive 
me."  His  brother,  the  Cardinal  de  Guise,  Bishop  of  Metz, 
which  the  duke  had  so  gloriously  defended  against  Charles  V., 
warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  prepare  himself  for  death  by 
receiving  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  "  Ah  !  my  dear  broth- 
er," said  the  duke  to  him,  "  I  have  loved  3^ou  greatly  in  times 
past,  but  I  love  you  now  still  more  than  ever,  for  you  are  doing 
me  a  truly  brotherlj^  turn."  On  the  24th  of  February  they  still 
offered  him  aliment  to  sustain  his  rapidly  increasing  weakness : 
but  "  Away,  away,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  taken  the  manna  from 
heaven,  whereby  I  feel  myself  so  comforted  that  it  seems  to  me 
as  if  I  were  already  in  paradise.  This  body  has  no  further  need 
of  nourishment ;  "  and  so  he  expired  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1563,  an  object,  at  his  death,  of  the  most  profound  regret 
amongst  his  army  and  his  party,  as  well  as  his  family,  after  hav- 
ing been  during  his  life  the  object  of  their  lively  admiration, 
"  I  do  not  forget,"  says  his  contemporary  Stephen  Pasquier  in 
reference  to  him,  "  that  it  was  no  small  luck  for  him  to  die  at 
this  period,  when  he  was  beyond  reach  of  the  breeze,  and  when 
shifting  Fortune  had  not  yet  played  him  any  of  those  turns 
whereby  she  is  so  cunning  in  lowering  the  horn  of  the  bravest." 
It  is  a  duty  to  faithfully  depict  this  pious  and  guileless  death 
of  a  great  man,  at  the  close  of  a  vigorous  and  a  glorious  life,  made 
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up  of  good  aod  evil,  without  the  eviltt  having  choked  the  good. 
This  powerful  and  coii»ulatory  iiitermixturti  of  qualitie8  i:i  the 
charaotemtic  of  thu  emiueut  meu  of  the  hixtceiith  century, 
Catholicti  or  ProtcaUuiU,  hoUliers  or  civilians ;  and  it  i^  a  spec- 
taclo  wholcflomo  to  be  oiTcrcd  in  times  when  doubt  and  moral 
enfeolilemcnt  are  the  common  malady  even  of  sound  minds  and 
of  honest  men. 

The  murderer  of  Duke  Francis  of  Guise  was  a  i>ctty  noble- 
man of  Angoumois,  Jt)hn  Poltrot,  I-urd  of  Mere,  a  fiery  Catho- 
lic in  his  youth,  who  aftcrwanls  iK'came  an  tMjually  fiery  Protec- 
tant., and  was  en^Of^ed  with  his  relative  I^  Kcnuudiu  in  the  con- 
spiniry  against  the  (tuiM'S.  lie  had  beun  ctii)tl(>\ed  coiustiiutly 
from  that  time,  as  a  spy  it  is  said,  by  the  ehiifs  of  the  Keform- 
eri  —  a  vocation  for  which,  it  would  seem,  he  wn-s  liut  little 
adaptetl,  for  the  indiikc-retion  of  his  langua^t*  must  Imvc  continu- 
ally rovcaliHl  his  true  M*ntiments.  When  he  lii-ard,  in  1«'><>.,  of  the 
death  of  Anth«uiy  de  lUuirbon,  King  of  Navarre,  ''That,"  Miid  he, 
**  is  not  what  will  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  what  is  wanted  is  the 
dog  with  the  big  collar/*  **  \Vhi>ni  do  you  mean  /"  luked  some- 
body. **  The  great  (fuii»artl  ;  and  here's  the  arm  that  will  do 
the  trick.**  **  lie  used  to  »how,'*  says  D'Aubignc*,  **  bullets  cast 
to  slay  the  (iuisard,  and  thereby  rendered  himself  ridiculous.** 
After  the  liattle  of  Drcux  he  was  l>earer  of  a  message  from  the 
Lord  of  Soubise  to  Admind  dc  (\>li^ny,  to  whfun  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  aituation  of  the  lleformers  in  Dauphiny  ami  in 
Lyouncss.  Ilia  report  no  doubt  interested  the  admiral,  who 
gave  him  twenty  crowns  to  go  and  play  spy  in  the  ciimp  of  tlie 
Duke  of  (fuise^  and,  some  days  later,  a  hundred  crowns  to  buy 
a  horse.  It  was  thua  that  Poltrot  was  put  in  a  fMtoition  to  exe- 
cute the  deaign  he  had  been  so  fond  of  prochiiming  l>efore  he 
bad  any  communication  with  Coligny.  Aa  soon  as,  on  the  18th 
of  February,  LWi,  in  the  outskirU  of  Orleans,  he  had,  to  use 
hia  own  expresaion,  done  his  trick,  he  fled  full  gallop,  so  as  nol 
to  bear  the  responsibility  of  it ;  but,  whether  it  were  that  he 
was  troubled  in  his  mind,  or  that  he  was  ill  acquainted  with  tlie 
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region,  he  wandered  round  and  round  the  place  where  he  had 
shot  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  was  arrested  on  the  20th  of  Feb- 
ruary by  men  sent  in  search  of  him.  Being  forthwith  brought 
before  the  privy  council,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen-mother, 
and  put  to  the  torture,  he  said  that  Admiral  de  Coligny,  Theo- 
dore de  Bcze,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Soubise,  and  other  Huguenot 
chiefs  had  incited  him  to  murder  the  Duke  of  Guise,  persecutor 
of  the  faithftd,  "as  a  meritorious  deed  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
men."  Coligny  repudiated  this  allegation  point  blank.  Shrink- 
ing from  the  very  appearance  of  h3^pocrisy,  he  abstained  from 
any  regret  at  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  "  The  greatest 
blessing,"  said  he,  ''  which  could  come  to  this  realm  and  to  the 
church  of  God,  especially  to  myself  and  all  my  house  ;  "  and  he 
referred  to  conversations  he  had  held  with  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine and  the  Duchess  of  Guise,  and  to  a  notice  which  he  had 
sent,  a  few  days  previously,  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  himself,  "  to 
take  care,  for  there  was  somebody  under  a  bond  to  kill  him." 
Lastly,  he  demanded  that,  to  set  in  a  clear  light  ''  his  integrity, 
innocence,  and  good  rejDute,"  Poltrot  should  be  kept,  until  peace 
was  made,  in  strict  confinement,  so  that  the  admiral  himself  and 
the  murderer  might  be  confronted.  It  was  not  thought  to  be 
obligatory  or  possible  to  comply  with  this  desire  ;  amongst  the 
public  there  was  a  passionate  outcry  for  prompt  chastisement. 
Poltrot,  removed  to  Paris,  put  to  the  torture  and  questioned  by 
the  commissioners  of  Parliament,  at  one  time  confirmed  and  at 
another  disavowed  his  original  assertions.  Coligny,  he  said,  had 
not  suggested  the  project  to  him,  but  had  cognizance  of  it,  and 
had  not  attempted  to  deter  him.  The  decree  sentenced  Poltrot 
to  the  punishment  of  regicides.  He  underwent  it  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1563,  in  the  Place  de  Greve,  preserving  to  the  very 
end  that  fierce  energy  of  hatred  and  vengeance  which  had 
prompted  his  deed.  He  was  heard  saying  to  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  torments,  and  as  if  to  comfort  himself,  "For  all  that, 
he  is  dead  and  gone,  —  the  persecutor  of  the  faithful,  —  and  he 
will  not  come  back  again."     The  angry  populace  insulted  him 
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with  ycllri ;  Poltrot  added,  '*  If  the  pcntocution  does  not  cease, 
vengeance  will  fall  u|)un  tliis  city,  and  the  avengers  are  already 
at  band/* 

Catherine  de*  Medici,  well  pleaded,  iH>rhnps,  (hat  there  wan 
DOW  a  qneittion  {>erhonully  enilmrraH»in^  for  the  admiral  and  as 
yet  in  aU'vance,  had  lur  mind  cnliiely  cKciipifd  npiKiriMitly  with 
the  additional  weakness  and  diHiculty  r«>ultin^  to  the  IK»^ition 
of  the  crown  and  the  Catholic  jNirty  fnun  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  (fuijtc;  hhc  conMdered  {H^acc  neccKsairy  ;  niid,  for  reuMins  of  a 
different  nature,  Chancellor  de  ril(»>|>i(al  waa  of  the  same 
opinion :  he  drew  attention  t*)  **  scruplrs  «»f  conscience,  the 
periU  of  foreign  innuence,  and  the  in)iK»»>il»ility  of  cuiini^  hy 
an  application  of  hrute  fon'C  a  malady  cniMcahil  in  the  ver}* 
bowelrt  and  hruimi  of  the  people.**  Nep»tialions  were  entere<l 
into  with  tlie  two  captive  {^eneraU,  the  Prince  of  ("oiule  niid  the 
CoUHtahh*  de  Mitntmorency  ;  they  u.vieiiteil  to  that  |K»hry  ;  and, 
on  the  llUh  of  Manli,  |»eace  won  concluded  at  AmU)i>e  in  the 
fonn  of  an  e<lict  which  j»rante4l  to  the  Pr<»te?»tants  the  concejsj»ionj* 
rec*ognize<l  a.H  indi^^p  mimiMc  l»y  the  crown  iiM-lf,  and  ri'^julated 
the  relatione  of  the  two  cree<U,  |»endin^  *•  the  remetly  of  time, 
the  dceiMouH  of  a  holy  council,  ond  the  kind's  majority.'* 
Liberty  of  comtcience  and  the  practice  of  the  religion  **calK*d 
Ri*fonn(*<l  **  Were  rccojjnizcHl  '*  for  all  luintns  and  lords  hij;h- 
juKticiary,  in  their  bouM's  with  their  families  and  dependants; 
for  nobles  having;  fiefs  without  vass;ds  and  living  on  the  king*8 
landu,  but  for  thcra  and  their  families  |>crs*)nally.**  The  burgej»- 
es  were  treate«l  leas  favorably  ;  the  Keformtd  worship  wo-s  main- 
tained in  the  towmi  in  which  it  had  l>een  j»ractise<l  up  to  tho  7th 
of  March  in  the  current  year ;  but,  beyond  that  and  nobIemcn*]i 
mansiuna,  this  worship  might  not  bo  celebrated  save  in  the 
faubourgs  of  one  ninglo  town  in  everj*  Imiliwick  or  seneschalty. 
ParU  and  its  district  were  to  remain  exempt  from  any  exercise 
**  of  the  said  Ueforme<l  religion.** 

During  the  negotiations  and  as  to  the  very  basis  of  the 
edict  of  March  19,  1563,  the  ProtcslanU  were  greatly  divided ; 
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the  soldiers  and  the  politicians,  with  Conde  at  their  head, 
desired  peace,  and  thought  that  the  concessions  made  b}^  the 
Catholics  ought  to  be  acc'epted.  The  majority  of  the  Reformed 
pastors  and  theologians  cried  out  against  the  insufficiency  of  the 
concessions,  and  were  astonished  that  there  should  be  so  much 
hurry  to  make  peace  when  the  Catholics  had  just  lost  their  most 
formidable  captain.  Coligny,  moderate  in  his  principles,  but 
always  faithful  to  his  church  when  she  made  her  voice  heard, 
showed  dissatisfaction  at  the  selfishness  of  the  nobles.  ''  To 
confine  the  religion  to  one  town  in  every  bailiwick,"  he  said, 
"is  to  ruin  more  churches  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  than  our 
enemies  could  have  pulled  down  in  ten  years  ;  the  nobles  ought 
to  have  recollected  that  example  had  been  set  by  the  towns  to 
them,  and  by  the  poor  to  the  rich."  Calvin,  in  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  Reformed  churches  of  France,  severely  handled 
Condo  on  this  occasion.  At  the  moment  when  peace  was  made, 
the  pacific  were  in  the  right ;  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
had  not  prevented  the  battle  of  Dreux  from  being  a  defeat  for 
the  Reformers ;  and,  when  war  had  to  be  supported  for  long,  it 
was  especially  the  provincial  nobles  and  the  people  on  their 
estates  who  bore  the  burden  of  it.  But  when  the  edict  of 
Amboise  had  put  an  end  to  the  first  religious  war,  when  the 
question  was  no  longer  as  to  who  won  or  lost  battles,  but 
whether  the  conditions  of  that  peace  to  which  the  Catholics 
had  sworn  were  loyally  observed,  and  whether  their  concessions 
were  effective  in  insuring  the  modest  amount  of  liberty  and 
security  promised  to  the  Protestants,  the  question  changed  front, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  facts  put  the  malcontents  in  the  right. 
Between  1563  and  1567  murders  of  distinguished  Protestants 
increased  strangely,  and  excited  amongst  their  families  anxiety 
accompanied  by  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  The  Guises  and  their 
party,  on  their  side,  persisted  in  their  outcries  for  proceedings 
against  the  instigators,  known  or  presumed,  of  the  murder  of 
Duke  Francis.  It  was  plainly  against  Admiral  de  Coligny  that 
these  cries  were  directed  ;  and  he  met  them  by  a  second  declara- 
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lkm«  very  frank  as  a  dcnuil  of  tho  deed  which  it  was  intended  to 
impute  to  him,  but  more  hoKtilo  than  ever  to  tho  Guiscii  and 
their  |Mirty.  **  The  late  dukis'*  loiid  he,  **  was  of  tlio  whole 
army  the  man  I  Imd  mont  looked  out  for  on  the  day  of  the 
last  battle  ;  if  I  could  have  brought  a  (^un  to  bear  upon  him  to 
kill  him«  I  would  havi*  done  it ;  I  would  have  ordered  ten  thou- 
sand ar<|uebu»ierm  hud  »o  niunv  been  under  my  command,  to 
single  him  out  amongst  all  the  others,  whether  in  the  field,  or 
from  over  a  wall,  or  from  liehind  a  hedj^e.  In  short,  I  would  not 
have  spared  any  of  tlu*  means  i>ermitted  by  the  laws  of  wur  in 
time  of  hostility  to  gut  ritl  of  so  p-eut  an  enemy  as  he  was  for 
mo  and  for  so  many  other  ^ocmI  subjects  uf  the  king.'* 

After  three  years  of  such  deadly  animo^ity  between  the  two 
parties  and  the  two  Iiouncs,  the  king  and  the  (|ueen-niother  could 
finil  no  other  way  of  htopping  an  explosion  than  to  call  the 
matter  on  liefore  the  privy  council,  and  cause  to  l>e  there  drawn 
up,  on  the  21)th  of  January,  l.*»<i4i,  a  solemn  decree, '' declaring 
the  atlmirars  innoi*ence  an  his  own  aHirmation,  given  in  tho 
presence  of  the  king  and  the  council  an  lK'ft)re  (io«l  liiuiHelf,  that 
he  luwl  not  had  anything  t4>  do  with  or  appn»ve<l  of  the  said 
homicide.  Silence  for  all  time  to  come  was  conse<iuently  im- 
posed uj>on  the  attorney  genend  and  everylKxly  else  ;  inhibition 
and  prohibition  were  issued  against  the  continuance  of  any 
invcstigHtittn  or  pnisecution.  The  king  t(H>k  the  i>artic»s  under 
his  safeguard,  and  enjoiniHl  u|Min  them  that  they  should  live 
amicably  in  obedience  to  him.**  Hy  virtue  of  this  injunction, 
the  Guises,  the  Colignii'S,  and  the  Montmoreucies  ended  by 
embracing,  the  first-named  acconimtMhiting  themselves  with  a 
pretty  good  graoe  to  this  demonstration :  *»  but  God  knows 
what  embraces!  **  [Words  use<i  in  Jam  Harenff^^  a  satire  of  the 
day  in  burlesque  verse  upon  the  Cardinal  of  I^rraine.]  Six 
years  later  the  St.  Bartholomew  brought  the  true  sentiments 
out  into  brood  daylight. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  war  was  proceeding  amongst  the 
provinces  with  this  passionate  doggedness,  royal  decrees  were 
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alternately  confirming  and  suppressing  or  weakening  the  securi- 
ties for  liberty  and  safety  which  the  decree  of  Amboise,  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1563,  had  given  to  the  Protestants  by  way  of 
re-establishing  peace.  It  was  a  series  of  contradictory  measures 
which  were  sufficient  to  show  the  party-strife  still  raging  in  the 
heart  of  the  government.  On  the  14th  of  June,  1563,  Protes- 
tants were  forbidden  to  work,  with  shops  open,  on  the  days  of 
Catholic  festivals.  On  the  14th  of  December,  1563,  it  was  pro- 
claimed that  Protestants  might  not  gather  alms  for  the  poor  of 
their  religion,  unless  in  places  where  that  religion  was  practised, 
and  nowhere  else.  On  the  24th  of  June,  1564,  a  proclamation 
from  the  king  interdicted  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed  religion 
within  the  precincts  of  any  royal  residence.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  1564,  the  Reformed  churches  were  forbidden  to  hold 
synods  and  make  collections  of  money,  and  their  ministers  to 
quit  their  places  of  residence  and  to  open  schools.  On  the  12th 
of  November,  1567,  a  king's  ordinance  interdicted  the  conferring 
of  judiciary  offices  on  non-Catholics.  In  vain  did  Conde  and 
Coligny  cry  out  loudly  against  these  violations  of  the  peace  of 
Amboise  ;  in  vain,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1563,  at  the  moment 
of  proclaiming  the  king's  majority,  was  an  edict  issued  giving 
full  and  entire  confirmation  to  the  edict  of  the  19th  of  March 
preceding,  with  the  addition  of  prescriptions  favorable  to  the 
royal  authority,  as  well  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  peace  ;  scarcely  any  portion  of  these  prescriptions 
was  observed ;  the  credit  of  Chancellor  de  I'Hospital  was 
clearly  very  much  on  the  decline ;  and,  whilst  the  legal  govern- 
ment was  thus  falling  to  pieces  or  languishing  away,  Gaspard  de 
Tavannes,  a  proved  soldier  and  royalist,  who,  however,  was  not 
yet  marshal  of  France,  was  beginning  to  organize,  under  the 
name  of  Brotherhood  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  a  secret  society  intended 
to  renew  the  civil  war  "  if  it  happened  that  occasion  should  offer 
for  repressing  and  chastising  them  of  the  religion  called  Re- 
formed." It  was  the  League  in  its  cradle.  At  the  same  time, 
the  king  had  orders  given  for  a  speedy  levy  of  six  thousand 
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Swim,  and  an  anny-corps  was  being  formed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Champa^^ne.  The  quven-mothcr  neglected  no  pains,  no  caresses, 
to  hide  from  CoDd6  the  true  moving  cause  at  the  bottom  of  all 
the«o  measures;  and  as  ''he  was/*  tuiyA  the  historian  Davila, 
*•  by  nature  very  ready  to  receive  all  sorts  of  impressions,"  he 
easily  sufTrrrd  himself  to  l»o  lulled  t4)  sleep.  One  day,  however, 
in  June,  l.'U>7,  he  thought  it  alnHit  time  to  claim  the  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  that  had  liecn  made  hiui  at'  the  time  of  tlie  i>eace 
of  AmUiise  of  a  post  which  would  give  him  the  rank  and 
authority  of  lieuttnant-gencml  of  the  kingdom,  us  his  late 
brother,  the  King  <»f  Navarre,  had  l>oen  ;  and  he  oskfd  for  the 
sword  of  tx>n»tAl>le  which  Monlnmrenry,  in  consequence  of  his 
great  age,  seemed  disjHise*!  to  resign  to  the  king.  Catherine 
avoided  giving  any  answer  ;  but  her  favorite  s<»n,  Henry,  Duke 
of  Anjou,  who  wiLH  us  yet  c»nly  sixteen,  repudiated  this  idea  with 
so  much  haughtiness  that  Conde  felt  called  U)H>n  to  a.sk  some 
explanations;  there  was  no  longer  any  (piestioii  of  war  with 
Spain  or  of  an  anny  to  Ik»  got  ti»gether.  **  What,  pray,  will  you 
do,"  ho  ask»*<l,  '*  with  the  Swi.>s  you  are  raiding  '  "  The  answer 
was,  **  We  shall  fiml  gotnl  employment  for  them.'* 

It  is  the  failing  of  a  hyfiocritiad  and  lying  policy,  however 
able,  that,  if  it  do  not  succceil  pn»mptly,  a  moment  arrives  when 
it  becomes  transfNirent  and  lets  in  daylight.  Kvcn  (%)nde  could 
not  delude  himsi*lf  any  longer;  the  prefmnitions  were  for  war 
against  the  Heformeni.  lie  (piitted  the  court  to  take  his  stand 
again  with  his  own  party.  Coligny,  D'.Vndelot,  La  Roche- 
foucauld, I.*a  Noue,  and  all  the  accredited  leaders  amongst  the 
Protestants,  whom  hU  Udiavior,  too  full  of  confidence  or  of 
complaisance  towaitls  the  court,  had  shocke<l  or  disc]uieted,  went 
and  joined  him.  In  September,  1567,  the  second  religious  war 
broke  out. 

It  was  short,  and  not  deoisiTe  for  either  party.  At  the  outset 
of  the  campaign,  sucoeas  was  with  the  Protestants  ;  forty  towns, 
Orleans,  Montereau,  Lagny,  Montauban,  Castres,  Montpellier, 
Usds,  &€.«  opened  their  gates  to  them  or  fell  into  their  bands. 
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They  were  within  an  ace  of  surprising  the  king  at  Monceaiix, 
and  he  never  forgot,  says  Montluc,  that  "  the  Protestants  had 
made  him  do  the  stretch  from  Meanx  to  Paris  at  something  more 
than  a  walk."  It  was  around  Paris  that  Conde  concentrated  all 
the  efforts  of  the  campaign.  He  had  posted  himself  at  St. 
Denis  with  a  small  army  of  four  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse.  The  Constable  de  Montmorency  commanded  the  royal 
army,  having  a  strength  of  sixteen  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse.  Attempts  were  made  to  open  negotiations  ; 
but  the  constable  broke  them  off  brusquely,  roaring  out  that  the 
king  would  never  tolerate  two  religions.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  1567,  the  battle  began  at  St.  Denis,  and  was  fought 
with  alternations  of  partial  success  and  reverse,  which  spread 
joy  and  sadness  through  the  two  hosts  in  turn  ;  but  in  resisting 
a  charge  of  cavalry,  led  to  victory  by  Conde,  the  constable  fell 
with  and  under  his  horse  ;  a  Scot  called  out  to  him  to  surrender ; 
for  sole  response,  the  aged  warrior,  ^'  abandoned  by  his  men,  but 
not  by  his  manhood,"  says  D'Aubign^,  smashed  the  Scot's  jaw 
with  the  pommel  of  his  broken  sword ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
he  fell  mortally  wounded  by  a  shot  through  the  body.  His 
death  left  the  victory  uncertain  and  the  royal  army  disorganized. 
The  campaign  lasted  still  four  months,  thanks  to  the  energetic 
perseverance  of  Coligny  and  the  inexhaustible  spirits  of  Cond^, 
both  of  whom  excelled  in  the  art  of  keeping  up  the  courage  of 
their  men.  "Where  are  you  taking  us  now?"  asked  an  ill- 
tempered  officer  one  day.  "  To  meet  our  German  allies,"  said 
Cond^.  "And  suppose  we  don't  find  them?  "  "  Then  we  will 
breathe  on  our  fingers,  for  it  is  mighty  cold."  They  did  at  last, 
at  Pont-a-Mousson,  meet  the  German  re-enforcements,  which 
were  being  brought  up  by  Prince  John  Casimir,  son  of  the 
elector-palatine,  and  which  made  Condi's  army  strong  enough 
for  him  to  continue  the  war  in  earnest.  But  these  new  comers 
declared  that  they  would  not  march  any  farther  unless  they 
were  paid  the  hundred  thousand  crowns  due  to  them.  Condd 
had  but  two  thousand.     **  Thereupon,"  says   La   None,    "  was 
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there  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity ;  and  he 
aawcll  OA  the  admiral  employed  all  their  art,  influence,  and 
eloquence  to  persuade  every  man  to  divet»t  himnelf  of  such 
meann  aa  he  ponewefl  for  to  fuminh  thi^  contribution,  which  \va» 
go  neoeanry.  They  themselven  were  the  finjt  to  set  an  exam- 
ple, giving  up  their  own  silver  plate.  .  .  .  Half  from  love 
and  half  from  fear,  this  lilx^rality  was  »o  general,  that,  down  to 
the  very  KoIdierH*  varlets,  every  one  gave;  so  that  at  lant  it 
waa  considered  a  disgrace  to  have  contributed  little.  When 
the  whole  was  collecte<U  it  was  found  to  amount,  in  what  was 
ooined  as  well  as  in  platt^  and  gold  chains,  to  more  than  eighty 
thousand  livrc*s,  which  came  in  m)  timely,  that  without  it  there 
would  have  Ihhmi  a  difficulty  in  i*alisfving  the  rciters.  .  .  . 
Was  it  not  a  thing  worthy  of  a.Htoni>hment  to  see  an  armv. 
itaelf  uniMiid.  di^jHtiiing  itM«lf  of  the  little  means  it  had  of  re- 
lieving its  own  necesjiiiicH  nml  »|mring  that  little  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  others,  who,  [)enidvcnture,  scarcely  gave  them 
a  thankee  for  it?'*  [M'-moirei  dt  /xi  Noue^  in  the  Petitot 
collection,  1st   Seri«»s,   t,  xxxiv.  p.  207.] 

So  much  gcnen>sity  and  devotion,  amongst  the  humblest  as 
well  as  the  most  exalted  rankn  of  the  army,  deserve<l  not  to  \ie 
naelesa:  but  it  turned  out  quite  ilifTcrently.  C'ond^  and  Coligny 
led  back  to  Paris  their  new  army,  which,  it  is  said,  was  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  thou.Haml  j»lrong,  and  seemed  to  Ikj  in  a 
condition  either  to  take  Paris  itself,  or  to  force  the  royal 
army  to  enter  the  field  and  accept  a  decisive  battle.  To  bring 
that  about,  C-ond^^  thought  the  best  thing  was  to  lw?siege  Char- 
tres,  "the  key  to  the  granar}'  of  Paris,"  as  it  was  called,  and 
"  a  big  thorn,**  according  to  I^  Noue,  "  to  run  into  the  foot 
of  the  Parisians.**  But  Catherine  de*  Medici  had  quietly 
entered  once  more  into  negotiations  with  some  of  the  Protes- 
tant chiefs,  even  with  Condu  himself.  Charles  IX.  published 
an  edict  in  which  he  distinguished  between  heretics  and  rebels, 
and  assured  of  his  protection  all  Huguenots  who  should  lay 
down  arms.    Chartrea  Memed  to  be  on  the  point  of  capitulating. 
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when  news  came  that  peace  had  just  been  signed  at  Longju- 
meau,  on  the  23d  of  March.  The  king  put  again  in  force  the 
edict  of  Amboise  of  156^,  suppressing  all  the  restrictions  which 
had  been  tacked  on  to  it  successively.  The  Prince  of  Cond6 
and  his  adherents  were  reinstated  in  all  their  possessions, 
offices,  and  honors ;  and  Condc  was  "  held  and  reputed  good 
relative,  faithful  subject,  and  servant  of  the  king."  The 
Reformers  had  to  disband,  restore  the  new  places  they  had 
occupied,  and  send  away  their  German  allies,  to  whom  the 
king  undertook  to  advance  the  hundred  thousand  gold  crowns 
which  were  due  to  them.  He  further  promised,  by  a  secret 
article,  that  he  too  would  at  a  later  date  dismiss  his  foreign 
troops  and  a  portion  of  the  French. 

This  news  caused  very  various  impressions  amongst  the 
Protestant  camp  and  people.  The  majority  of  the  men  of 
family  engaged  in  the  war,  who  most  frequently  had  to  bear 
the  expense  of  it,  desired  peace.  The  personal  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  Cond^  himself  made  it  very  acceptable  to  him. 
But  the  ardent  Reformers,  with  Coligny  at  their  head,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  others'  being  lured  away  by  fine  words  and 
exceptional  favors,  and  not  prosecuting  the  war  when,  to  main- 
tain it,  there  was  so  good  an  army  and  the  chance*  were  so 
favorable.  A  serious  dispute  took  place  between  the  pacific 
negotiators  and  the  malcontents.  Chancellor  de  1' Hospital 
wrote,  in  favor  of  peace,  a  discourse  on  the  pacific  settlement  of 
the  troubles  of  the  year  1567,  containing  the  necessary  causes  and 
reasons  of  the  treaty^  together  with  the  means  of  reconciling  the 
two  parties  to  one  another,  and  keeping  them  in  perpetual  concord  ; 
composed  by  a  high  personage,  true  subject,  aiid  faithful  servant 
of  the  French  croivn.  But,  if  the  chancellor's  reasons  were 
sound,  the  hopes  he  hung  upon  them  were  extravagant ;  the 
parties  were  at  that  pitch  of  passion  at  which  reasoning  is  in 
vain  against  impressions,  and  promises  are  powerless  against 
suspicions.  Concluded  "  through  the  vehemence  of  the  desire 
to  get  home  again,"  as  La  None  says,  the  peace  of  Longjumeau 
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WM  none  tho  \em  known  as  the  little  ptaee^  the  patched-np 
p§Qee^  the  lame  and  rickettf  peace ;  and  neither  they  who 
wished  for  it  nor  they  who  spumed  it  prophesied  its  long 
continuance. 

Scarcely  six  montlis  havin;^  elapsed,  in  August,  1568,  the 
third  religious  war  broke  ouU  The  written  guarantees  given 
in  the  treaty  of  Ix>ngjumeau  for  security  and  liL>erty  on  be- 
half of  the  Protestants  were  misinterpreted  or  viulutcd.  Mas- 
ascres  and  murders  of  Protestants  became  more  numerous,  and 
were  committed  with  more  impunity  than  ever :  in  1.0C8  and 
1669,  at  Amiens,  at  Auxerre,  at  Orleans,  at  Kouen,  at  Ik>urges, 
at  Troyes,  and  at  Bloin,  IVotestants,  at  one  time  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  or  one  hundred  and  twenty,  or  fifty- 
three,  or  forty,  and  at  another  nin^ly,  with  just  their  wives  and 
children,  were  maaetacred,  burned,  and  hunted  by  the  excited 
IMipulace,  without  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  ma^n^ 
trates  to  protect  them  or  to  punish  their  murtlercrs.  The  con- 
temporary Protestant  chn)niclers  set  down  at  ten  thousand  the 
numl>er  of  victimn  who  |>erijihed  in  the  course  of  thcMe  Hix 
months,  which  were  called  a  time  of  |>cacc  :  we  may,  with 
I)e  Thou,  believe  this  estimate  to  be  exaggerated  ;  but,  without 
doubt,  the  peace  of  Longjumeau  was  a  lie,  even  before  the 
war  began  again. 

During  this  interval  Cond^  was  living  in  Burgundy,  at  Noy- 
ers,  a  little  fortress  he  possessed  through  his  wife,  Frances 
of  Orleans,  and  Coligny  was  living  not  far  from  Noyers,  at 
Tanlay,  which  belonged  to  his  brother  D'AndeloL  They 
soon  discovered^  both  of  them,  not  only  what  their  party  had 
to  suffer,  bot  what  measures  were  in  preparation  against  them- 
selves. Agents  went  and  sounded  tlie  depth  of  the  moats  of 
Noyers«  so  as  to  report  upon  the  means  of  taking  the  place. 
The  queen-mnther  had  ordeni  given  to  Gaspard  de  Tavannes 
to  surround  the  Prince  of  Condd  at  Noyers.  **  The  queen  ia 
counselled  by  passion  rather  than  by  reason,*'  answered  the  old 
warrior ;  ''  I  am  not  the  sort  of  man  to  succeed  in  this  ill- 
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planned  enterprise  of  distaff  and  pen  ;  if  her  Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  declare  open  war,  I  will  show  how  I  understand 
my  duty."  Shocked  at  the  dishonorable  commands  given  him, 
Tavannes  resolved  to  indirectly  raise  Condd's  apprehensions, 
in  order  to  get  him  out  of  Burgundy,  of  which  he,  Tavannes, 
held  the  governorship  ;  and  he  sent  close  past  the  walls  of 
Noyers  bearers  of  letters  containing  these  words :  "  The  stag 
is  in  the  toils ;  the  hunt  is  ready."  Conde  had-  the  bearers 
arrested,  understood  the  warning,  and  communicated  it  to  Co- 
ligny,  who  went  and  joined  him  at  Noyers,  and  they  decided, 
both  of  them,  upon  quitting  Burgundy  without  delay,  to  go 
and  seek  over  the  Loire  at  La  Rochelle,  which  they  knew  to 
be  devoted  to  their  cause,  a  sure  asylum  and  a  place  suitable 
for  their  purposes  as  a  centre  of  warlike  operations.  They 
set  out  together  on  the  24th  of  August,  1568.  Condd  took 
with  him  his  wife  and  his  four  children,  two  of  tender  age. 
Coligny  followed  him  in  deep  mourning ;  he  had  just  lost  his 
wife,  Charlotte  de  Laval,  that  worthy  mate  of  his,  who,  six 
years  previously,  in  a  grievous  crisis  for  his  soul  as  well  as 
his  cause,  had  given  him  such  energetic  counsels :  she  had 
left  him  one  young  daughter  and  three  little  children,  the  two 
youngest  still  in  the  nurse's  arms.  His  sister-in-law,  Anne  de 
Salm,  wife  of  his  brother  D'Andelot,  was  also  there  with  a 
child  of  two  years,  whilst  her  husband  was  scouring  Anjou 
and  Brittany  to  rally  the  friends  of  his  cause  and  his  house. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  men,  soldiers  and  faithful  servants,  escort- 
ed these  three  noble  and  pious  families,  who  were  leaving  their 
castles  to  go  and  seek  liberties  and  perils  in  a  new  war.  When 
they  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the  Loire,  they  found  all  points 
in  the  neighborhood  guarded ;  the  river  was  low ;  and  a  boat- 
man pointed  out  to  them,  near  Sancerre,  a  possible  ford. 
Condd  went  over  first,  with  one  of  his  children  in  his  arms. 
They  all  went  over  singing  the  psalm,  When  Israel  went  out  of 
Egypt^  and  on  the  19th  of  September,  1568,  Conde  entered 
La  Rochelle.     "  I  fled  as  far  as  I  could,"  he  wrote  the  next 
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d*j,  "Imt  wbaD  I  got  here  I  found  the  sea;  and,  innsmuch 
M  I  don't  know  how  to  Mwim,  I  wan  consUained  to  turn  my 
head  round  and  gain  the  Und,  not  with  feet,  but  with  hands/' 
He  aMenibled  the  burgeatea  uf  Iji  Uochelle,  and  luid  before 
Uiero  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  kiiigchim,  the  wicked  designs 
of  people  who  were  their  enemies  as  well  ns  his  own  :  he  called 
upon  them  to  come  and  help  ;  he.promiMMl  to  Ik?  aidful  to  them 
in  all  their  aflfain,  an<L,  **  an  a  pledge  of  my  ^nnI  faith,"  Kaid 
he,  **  I  will  leave  you  my  wife  and  chihlrcn,  the  dearest  and 
moat  precious  jeweUt  I  have  in  this  worl<l."  The  mayor  of 
I^  Rochclle,  I^  liaise,  res|K>ndiMl  by  oiTfrinjj  him  **  lives  and 
property  in  the  name  «»f  all  the  citizens,"  who  confirmed  this 
offer  with  an  outburst  of  |MipuIar  enthusiasm.  The  Protestant 
nobles  of  Saintonge  and  l*oit4>u  t1(K-kc<l  in.  A  royal  ally  was 
announce<l  ;  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  Jeanne  d'All»ret,  was  brinj^- 
ing  her  son  Henry,  fifteen  yeani  of  aj^e,  whom  she  was  training 
up  to  l>e  Henry  IV.  Comb-  went  to  meet  tlu-m.  and,  on  the 
28lh  of  Septeml»er,  1,"H}H,  all  this  flower  <»f  Frenrh  ProtestanU 
iam  was  assembled  at  I^  Ko^helle,  rea<ly  and  res4ilved  to  com- 
mence  the  third   religious  war. 

It  was  the  longest  and  most  M«riou.<«  of  the  four  wars  of  this 
kind  which  so  profoun<lly  a-^tat***!  Franee  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  IX.  This  one  lastetl  from  the  24111  of  August,  1'><J8, 
to  the  ftth  of  August,  l.*»70,  U-tween  the  de|»arture  of  Condd 
and  Coligny  for  I^  I^x»helle  and  the  treaty  of  |>eacc  of  St, 
Germain-en-I^ye :  a  hollow  peace,  like  the  rest,  and  only  two 
yearn  liefore  the  St.  Bartholomew.  On  starting  from  Noyers 
with  Coligny,  Cond<5  Usui  a<ldresse<l  to  Uie  king,  on  the  2')d  of 
August,  a  letter  and  a  request,  wherein,  •*  after  having  set  forth 
the  grievanoea  of  the  Reformers,  he  attributed  all  the  mischief 
to  the  Cardinal  of  I^orraine,  and  declared  that  the  Protestant 
nohlca  felt  themselves  constraine<I,  for  the  safety  of  the  realm, 
to  take  up  arms  against  that  infamous  priest,  that  tiger  of 
Framae,  and  against  his  accomplices.*'  He  bitterly  reproached 
the  GoIms  ••  with  treating  as  mere  policitis,  that  is,  men  who 
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sacrifice  religion  to  temporal  interests,  the  Catholics  inclined  to 
make  concessions  to  the  Reformers,  especially  the  Chancellor  de 
THospital  and  the  sons  of 'the  late  Constable  de  Montmorency. 
The  Guises,  indeed,  and  their  friends  did  not  conceal  their  dis- 
trust of  De  r  Hospital,  any  more  than  he  concealed  his  oppo- 
sition to  their  deeds  and  their  designs.  Whilst  the  peace  of 
Longjumeau  was  still  in  foi^e,  Charles  IX.  issued  a  decree 
interdicting  all  Reformers  from  the  chairs  of  the  University 
and  the  offices  of  the  judicature  ;  L'Hospital  refused  to  seal 
it:  "  God  save  us  from  the  chancellor's  mass  !  "  was  the  remark 
at  court.  L'Hospital,  convinced  that  he  would  not  succeed 
in  preserving  France  from  a  fresh  civil  war,  made  up  his  mind 
to  withdraw,  and  go  and  live  for  some  time  at  his  estate  of 
Vignay  [a  little  hamlet  in  the  commune  of  Gironville,  near 
Etampes,  Seine-et-Oise].  The  queen-mother  eagerly  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  withdrawal  to  demand  of  him  the  seals,  of 
which,  she  said,  she  might  have  need  daily.  L'Hospital  gave 
them  up  at  once,  at  the  same  time  retaining  his  title  of  chancel- 
lor, and  letting  the  queen  know  ''  that  he  would  take  pains  to 
recover  his  strength  in  order  to  return  to  his  post,  if  and  when  it 
should  be  the  king's  and  the  queen's  pleasure."  From  his  rural 
home  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  "  I  am  not  downhearted  because 
the  violence  of  the  wicked  has  snatched  from  me  the  seals  of  the 
kingdom.  I  have  not  done  as  sluggards  and  cowards  do,  who 
hide  themselves  at  the  first  show  of  danger,  and  obey  the  first 
impulses  of  fear.  As  long  as  I  was  strong  enough,  I  held  my 
own.  Deprived  of  all  support,  even  that  of  the  king  and  the 
queen,  who  dared  no  longer  defend  me,  I  retired,  deploring  the 
unhappy  condition  of  France.  Now  I  have  other  cares ;  I 
return  to  my  interrupted  studies  and  to  my  children,  the  props 
of  my  old  age  and  my  sweetest  delight.  I  cultivate  my  fields. 
The  estate  of  Vignay  seems  to  me  a  little  kingdom,  if  any  man 
may  consider  himself  master  of  anything  here  below.  ...  I 
will  tell  you  more  ;  this  retreat,  which  satisfies  my  heart,  also 
flatters  my  vanity ;  I  like  to  imagine  myself  in  the  wake  of  those 
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fkmous  exiles  of  Athens  or  Rome  whom  their  virtues  rendered 
fonnidftblo  to  their  felloW-citisens.  Not  that  I  dare  compare 
myii«lf  with  thont*  p-eat  men,  bat  I  say  to  myself  that  our 
fortunes  are  Kimilar.  I  live  in  the  midi>t  of  a  numerouH  family 
whom  I  love ;  I  have  bookn ;  I  read,  write,  and  meditate ; 
I  take  pleasure  in  the  punes  of  my  children  ;  the  most  friv- 
olous occu|Hiti(ms  interest  me.  In  fine,  all  my  time  in  filled 
up,  and  nothing  would  U*  wanting  to  my  happiness  if  it 
were  not  for  the  awful  apfmrition  hard  by  which  sometimes 
oomes,  bringing  trouble  and  di*tu»lution  to  my  heart.'* 

Tills  •*  apftarition  hanl  by  "  woi*  wor,  every  where  present 
or  immiiifiit  in  the  centre  and  ^<luth-we^t  of  Fniiice,  aeeom- 
panie<l  by  all  tho»e  |»aMiionH  <if  jRTHoiial  hatre<l  and  vengeance 
which  are  characterislio  of  r«ligiouh  warn,  and  which  add  so 
much  of  the  moral  huflferings  to  the  physicul  calamities  of 
life.  L'lIoHpital,  when  sending  tin*  m'uIs  to  the  «)uceit-niother, 
who  demanded  them  of  him,  coiifiidere^l  it  hin  l>uundcii  duty 
to  give  her  without  anif  minrhttf,  ami  the  king  whom  she 
governe<l,  a  piece  of  |Nitriotic  advice.  **  .Vt  my  departure,'* 
he  says  in  his  will  aiul  testament.  "  I  prayed  of  the  king  and 
queen  this  thing,  that,  a^i  they  had  deteriiiine<l  to  break  the 
|H*a(*e,  and  proceed  by  war  sgoinnt  thosi*  with  whoiii  they  had 
previously  mmle  |>eace,  and  as  tliey  were  driving  me  from 
the  court  because  they  had  bean!  it  said  that  I  was  op{K)sed 
to  and  ill  content  with  their  enterpriiic,  I  pniye<l  them,  I 
say,  that  if  they  did  not  acquiesce  in  my  counsel,  they  would, 
at  the  very  least,  some  time  after  they  had  glutted  and  satiated 
their  hearts  and  their  thirst  with  the  blo<Ml  of  their  subjects, 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  that  offered  itself  for  making 
peace,  before  that  things  were  reduced  to  utter  ruin ;  for, 
whatever  there  might  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  war,  it  could 
not  but  be  very  pernicious  to  the  king  and  the  kingdom.** 

During  the  two  years  tJiat  it  lasted,  from  August,  1568, 
to  August,  1570,  tlie  thinl  religious  war  under  Charles  IX. 
entailed  two  important  battles  and  many  dendly  faction-fights. 
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which  spread  and  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  the  passions 
of  the  two  parties.  On  the  13th '  of  March,  1569,  the  two 
armies,  both  about  twenty  thousand  strong,  and  appearing 
both  of  them  anxious  to  come  to  blows,  met  near  Jarnac,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Charente  :  the  royal  army  had  for  its  chief 
Catherine  de'  Medici's  third  son,  Henry,  Duke  of  Anjou, 
advised  by  the  veteran  warrior  Gaspard  de  Tavannes,  and 
supported  by  the  young  Duke  Henry  of  Guise,  who  had  his 
father  to  avenge  and  his  own  spurs  to  win.  The  Prince  of 
Cond<3,  with  Admiral  de  Coligny  for  second,  commanded  the 
Protestant  army.  We  make  no  pretension  to  explain  and 
discuss  here  the  military  movements  of  that  day,  and  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  two  generals  confronted  ;  the  Duke 
of  Aumale  has  given  an  account  of  them  and  criticised  them 
in  his  Hutoire  des  Princes  de  Conde,  with  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  and  with  the  authority  that  belongs  to  him. 
"  The  encounter  on  the  IStli  of  March,  1569,  scarcely  de- 
serves," he  says,  ''to  be  called  a  battle  ;  it  was  nothing  but 
a  series  of  fights,  maintained  by  troops  separated  and  sur- 
prised, against  an  enemy  which,  more  numerous  to  begin  with, 
was  attacking  with  its  whole  force  united."  A  tragic  incident 
at  the  same  time  gave  this  encounter  an  importance  which 
it  has  preserved  in  history.  Admiral  de  Coligny,  forced  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement,  had  sent  to  ask  the  Prince  of 
Condc  for  aid  ;  by  a  second  message  he  urged  the  prince  not 
to  make  a  fruitless  effort,  and  to  fall  back  himself  in  all  haste. 
"  God  forbid,"  answered  Cond^,  "  that  Louis  de  Bourbon 
should  turn  his  back  to  the  enemy  !  "  and  he  continued  his 
march,  saying  to  his  brother-in-law,  Francis  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, who  was  marching  beside  him,  "  My  uncle  has  made 
a  '  clerical  error '  (^pas  de  clerc,  a  slip)  ;  but  the  wine  is 
drawn,  and  it  must  be  drunk."  On  arriving  at  the  battle-field, 
whither  he  had  brought  with  him  but  three  hundred  horse, 
at  the  very  moment  when,  with  this  weak  escort,  he  was 
preparing  to  charge  the  deep   column  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
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be  reoe^ved  from  I^  RochefoucauItl*8  bon»c  a  kick  which  broke 
one  of  the  boueii  of  hU  let; ;  aiiil  he  had  already  cruHhed  an 
arm  by  a  fall.  We  will  borrow  from  the  Duke  of  Aumale 
the  glorious  and  piteous  tale  of  thin  incident.  *'  Cond^  turned 
round  to  bin  nieu-at-aruiH,  and  showing  firht  his  injured  limbs 
and  then  the  device,  *  Sweet  is  danger  for  Christ  and  for 
fatherland !  *  which  fluttered  ui>on  his  banner  in  the  breeze, 
*  Noblea  of  France/  he  cried,  *  this  is  the  desired  moment ! 
Remember  in  what  plight  Ixiuis  de  l)<>urb<)u  enters  the  battle 
for  Christ  and  fatherland  !  *  Then,  lowering  his  head,  he 
charges  with  his  three  hundnnl  horse  ujKjn  the  eight  hundred 
lances  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  The  first  shock  of  this  charge 
was  irrestjitible  ;  such  for  a  moment  was  the  disonler  amongst 
the  (*atholics  tluit  many  of  them  believed  the  day  was  lost ; 
but  freoh  bodies  of  royalists  arrive  one  after  another.  The 
prince  has  his  horse  killetl  under  him  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  hampered  by  his  woundn,  he  cannot  mount 
another.  In  spite  of  all,  his  brave  eomnules  do  not  desert 
him  ;  Soubisc  and  a  dozen  of  iheni,  covered  %vith  wounds, 
are  taken  ;  aji  old  man,  named  I^  Vergne,  who  had  brought 
with  him  twenty-five  sons  or  nephews,  is  left  u|K)n  the  field 
with  fifteen  of  them,  *  all  in  a  heap,*  says  D'Aubign^.  Left 
almoMt  alone,  with  his  Imck  against  a  tree,  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  and  deprive<l  of  the  use  of  one  k'g,  Condi*  still 
defends  hirasidf ;  but  his  strength  i^  failing  him  ;  he  sees  two 
Catholic  gentlemen  to  whom  he  tmd  rendered  service,  Saint- 
Jean  and  D'Argonce  ;  he  calls  to  them,  raises  the  vizor  of  hia 
helmet,  and  h(dds  out  to  them  his  gauntlets.  The  two  horse- 
men  dismount,  and  swear  to  ri^k  their  lives  to  save  his.  Others 
join  them,  and  are  eager  to  assist  the  glorious  captive.  Mean- 
while the  royal  caralry  continues  the  pursuit;  the  squadrons 
snecemively  peas  dose  by  the  group  which  has  formed  round 
Cond^  Soon  be  spies  the  red  cloaks  of  the  Duke  of  An- 
joirs  guards.  He  points  to  them  with  his  finger.  D*Argenoe 
understands  him,  and,   *  Hide  your  face!*    he  cries.      'Ah/ 
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D'Argence,  D'Argence,  you  will  not  save  me/  replies  thiB 
prince.  Then,  like  Caesar,  covering  up  his  face,  he  awaited 
death ;  the  poor  soul  kn&w  only  too  well  the  perfidious  char- 
acter of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  hatred  with  which  he  was 
hunting  him  down,  and  the  sanguinary  orders  he  would  give. 
The  guards  had  gone  by  when  their  captain,  Montesqiuou, 
learned  the  name  of  this  prisoner.  '  Slay,  slay,  mordioux !  * 
he  shouted ;  then  suddenly  wheeling  his  horse  round,  he  re- 
turns at  a  gallop,  and  with  a  pistol-shot,  fired  from  behind, 
shatters  the  hero's  skull."  [^lEstoire  des  Princes  de  CondS^ 
by  M.  le  Due  d'Aumale,  t.  ii.  pp.  65-72.] 

The  death  of  Cond(^  gave  to  the  battle  of  Jarnac  an  im- 
portance not  its  own.  A  popular  ditty  of  the  day  called 
that  prince  "the  great  enemy  of  the  mass."  "His  end," 
says  the  Dake  of  Aumale,  *'  was  celebrated  by  the  Catholics 
as  a  deliverance  ;  a  solemn  Te  Beum  was  chanted  at  court 
and  in  all  the  churches  of  France.  The  flags  taken  were 
sent  to  Rome,  where  Pope  Pins  IV.  went  with  them  in  state 
to  St.  Peter's.  As  for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  he  showed  his 
joy  and  his  baseness  together  by  the  ignoble  treatment  he 
caused  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  remains  of  his  vanquished 
relative,  a  prince  of  the  blood  who  had  fallen  sword  in  hand. 
At  the  first  rumor  of  Condi's  death,  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier's  secretary,  Coustureau,  had  been  despatched  from  head- 
quarters with  Baron  de  Magnac  to  learn  the  truth  of  the 
matter.  *  We  found  him  there,'  he  relates,  '  laid  upon  an 
ass  ;  the  said  sir  baron  took  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head  for 
to  lift  up  his  face,  which  he  had  turned  towards  the  ground, 
and  asked  me  if  I  recognized  him.  But  as  he  had  lost  an 
eye  from  his  head,  he  was  mightily  disfigured ;  and  I  could 
say  no  more  than  it  was  certainly  his  figure  and  his  hair,  and 
further  than  that  I  was  unable  to  speak.'  Meanwhile,"  con- 
tinues the  Duke  of  Aumale,  "  the  accounts  of  those  present 
removed  all  doubt ;  and  the  corpse,  thus  thrown  across  an 
ass,  with  arms  and  legs  dangling,  was  carried  to  Jarnac,  where 
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Am  Duke  of  Anjou  lodged  on  the  evening  of  ihe  battle.  There 
the  body  of  Condi*  wiu  taken  down  amidst  the  sobs  of  some 
Protestant  prtsoneni,  who  ki^ised,  as  they  wept,  the  remains 
of  their  gallant  chief.  Tliis  touching  spectacle  did  not  stop 
the  coarse  riljaldry  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  his  favorites ; 
and  for  two  days  the  prince*s  remains  were  left  in  a  ground- 
floor  room,  Uiere  ex(MMod  to  the  injurious  action  of  the  air 
and  to  the  gross  insults  of  the  courtiers.  The  Duke  of  Anjuu 
at  last  consented  to  give  up  the  body  of  Condd  to  the  Duke 
of  Longueville,  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  it  interred  with 
due  res|)ect  at  \^cnd<'imc  in  the  buriaUplot^-e  of  his  ancestors.** 

When  in  I06I*  he  thus  testified,  fnmi  u  mixture  of  hatred 
and  fear,  an  ignoble  joy  at  the  death  of  I^uis  de  Coudc, 
the  valiant  chief  of  Protestantism,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  did 
not  foresee  that,  nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  I08H,  when 
he  had  l)ecome  Henry  III.,  King  of  France,  he  would  also 
testify,  still  from  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  fear,  the  same 
ignoble  joy  at  sight  of  the  coq»se  of  Henry  de  Guise,  tlie 
valiant  chief  of  Catholicism,  murdered  by  his  order  and  in 
his  palace. 

As  soon  as  Condi's  death  was  known  at  I^  Rochelle,  the 
Queen  of  Navarre,  Jeanne  dWlbret,  hurrietl  to  Tonnay-Cha- 
rente,  whither  the  Protestant  army  had  fallen  liack  ;  she  took 
witli  her  her  own  son  Henry,  fifteen  years  old,  and  Henry  de 
Bourbon,  the  late  Prince  of  C\mde's  son,  who  was  seventeen ; 
and  she  presented  both  of  them  to  the  army.  The  younger, 
the  future  Henry  IV.,  stepped  forward  briskly.  **  Your  cause," 
said  he,  **  is  mine  ;  your  intcrt*sts  arc  mine  ;  I  swear  on  my 
soul,  honor,  and  life,  to  be  wholly  yours."  The  young  Condd 
took  the  same  oath.  The  two  princes  were  associated  in  the 
command,  under  the  authority  of  Coligny,  who  was  imme> 
diately  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  army.  For  two 
yean  their  double  signature  figured  at  the  bottom  of  the 
principal  oflBcial  acts  of  the  Reformed  party;  and  they  were 
called   **the  admiral*s  paffw.'*     On  both  of  them  Jeanne  paa^ 
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sionately  enjoined  union  between  themselves,  and  equal  submis* 
sion  on  their  part  to  Coligny,  their  model  and  their  master  in 
war  and  in  devotion  to  the*  common  cause.  Queen,  princes,  ad- 
miral, and  military  leaders  of  all  ranks  stripped  themselves  of 
all  the  diamonds,  jewels,  and  precious  stones  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  which  Elizabeth,  the  Queen  of  England,  took  in 
pledge  for  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  she  lent  him. 
The  Queen  of  Navarre  reviewed  the  army,  which  received  her 
with  bursts  of  pious  and  warlike  enthusiasm  ;  and  leaving  to 
Coligny  her  two  sons,  as  she  called  them,  she  returned  alone  to 
La  Rochelle,  where  she  received  a  like  reception  from  the  inhab- 
itants, "  rough  and  loyal  people,"  says  La  None,  "  and  as  war- 
like as  mercantile."  After  her  departure,  a  body  of  German 
horse,  commanded  by  Count  Mansfeld,  joined  Coligny  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Limoges.  Their  arrival  was  an  unhoped-for 
aid.  Coligny  distributed  amongst  them  a  medal  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Queen  Jeanne  of  Navarre  with  this  legend :  '•  Alone, 
and  with  the  rest,  for  God,  the  king,  the  laws,  and  peace." 

With  such  dispositions  on  one  side  and  the  other,  war  was 
resumed  and  pushed  forward  eagerly  from  June,  1569,  to  June, 
1570,  with  alternations  of  reverse  and  success.  On  the  23d  of 
June,  1569,  a  fight  took  place  at  Roche  I'Abeille,  near  St.  Yrieix 
in  Limousin,  wherein  the  Protestants  had  the  advantage.  The 
young  Catholic  noblemen,  with  Henry  de  Guise  at  their  head, 
began  it  rashly,  against  the  desire  of  their  general,  Gaspard  de 
Tavannes,  to  show  off  their  bravery  before  the  eyes  of  the 
queen-mother  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  both  of  whom  con- 
sidered the  operations  of  the  army  too  slow  and  its  successes  too 
rare.  They  lost  five  hundred  men  and  many  prisoners,  amongst 
others  PhiHp  Strozzi,  whom  Charles  IX.  had  just  made  colonel- 
general  of  the  infantry.  They  took  their  revenge  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1569,  by  forcing  Colign}^  to  raise  the  siege  of  Poitiers, 
which  he  had  been  pushing  forward  for  more  than  two  months, 
and  on  the  3d  of  October  following,  at  the  battle  of  Moncon- 
tour  in  Poitou,  the  most  important  of  the  campaign,  which  they 
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won  brilliantly,  and  in  which  the  Protestant  army  lost  five  or  six 
thounaiiil  men  and  a  great  |iart  of  their  baggage.  Before  the 
actioo  began,  ''  two  gentlemen  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics,  l>e- 
log  in  an  out-of-the-way  8|>ot^  came  to  speech,**  says  La  None, 
••with  some  of  the  (Protestant)  religion,  there  being  certain 
ditches  between  them.  '  Sins*  said  they,  '  we  l>ear  the  marks 
of  enemies,  but  we  do  not  liate  yuu  in  any  wiiic,  or  your  imrty. 
Warn  the  admiral  to  bo  very  careful  nut  to  fight,  for  our  army 
is  marvellously  strong  by  reason  of  re-enforcements  that  have 
come  in  to  it.  and  it  U  very  determineil  withal.  Let  the  admiral 
iemiMirize  for  a  month  only,  for  all  the  nobles  have  sworn  and 
•aid  to  Monseigneur  that  tliey  will  not  wait  any  longer,  tliat  he 
must  emphiy  them  within  tliat  tinus  and  they  will  then  do  their 
duty.  lA!i  the  ailmirul  remem)K*r  that  it  is  dangerous  to  htem 
the  fury  of  Frenchmen,  the  which,  however,  will  suddenly  ooze 
away;  if  they  have  not  victory  ti|»ee4lily,  they  will  l>e  constrained 
to  make  i>eacc,  and  will  offer  it  you  on  advaiitage<nis  terms.  Ttll 
him  that  we  know  this  (rtmi  a  giMnl  Hource,  and  greatly  desired 
to  advertise  him  of  it.*  Afterwards  they  retired.  The  others/* 
continues  l#a  None,  ''  went  incontinently  to  the  admiral  for  to 
make  their  rei^rt,  which  was  to  his  tiiste.  They  told  it  also  to 
others  of  the  princi|Nds  ;  and  some  there  were  who  di^sired  that 
it  should  l>e  acted  uimui  ;  but  the  majority  opined  that  this  no- 
tice camo  from  sUH|>ected  |>crsoiiH,  who  had  l>een  accustomed  to 
praotiae  fraud  and  deceit,  and  that  no  account  should  l)e  made 
of  it.*'  The  latter  opinion  prevailed  ;  and  the  battle  of  Mon- 
contour  was  fought  with  extreme  acrimony,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  Catholics,  who  were  irritated  by  the  cruelties,  as  I^ 
None  himself  says,  which  the  Protestants  had  but  lately  prac- 
tised at  the  fight  of  I^  Roche  TAlieillc.  Coligny  was  wounded 
in  the  action,  after  having  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  Marquis 
Phililiert  of  lUiden  ;  and  the  roelley  had  been  so  hot  that  the 
admiral's  friends  found  great  difficulty  in  extricating  him  and 
carrying  him  off  the  field  to  get  hia  wound  attended  to.  Three 
weeks  before  the  battle,  oo  the  18th  of  September,  Coligny  had 
▼OL.  lY.  48 
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been  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  hanged 
in  effigy  on  the  Place  de  Greve  ;  and  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand 
gold  crowns  had  been  offered  to  whosoever  should  give  him  up 
to  the  king's  justice  dead  or  alive ^  words  added,  it  is  said,  to  the 
decree  at  the  desire  of  Charles  IX.  himself.  Family  sorrows 
were  in  Coligny's  case  added  to  political  reverses ;  on  the  27th 
of  May,  in  this  same  year  1569,  he  had  lost  his  brother  D'Ande- 
lot,  his  faithful  comrade  in  his  religious  as  well  as  his  warlike 
career.  ''  He  found  himself,"  says  D'Aubign^,  "  saddled  with 
the  blame  due  to  accident,  his  own  merits  being  passed  over  in 
silence ;  with  the  remnant  of  an  army  which,  when  it  was  whole, 
was  in  despair  even  before  the  late  disaster  ;  with  weak  towns, 
dismayed  garrisons,  and  foreigners  without  baggage  ;  himself 
moneyless,  his  enemies  very  powerful,  and  pitiless  towards  all, 
especially  towards  him  ;  abandoned  by  all  the  great,  except  one 
woman,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  who,  having  nothing  but  the 
title,  had  advanced  to  Niort  in  order  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
afflicted  and  to  affairs  in  general.  This  old  man,  worn  down  by 
fever,  endured  all  these  causes  of  anguish  and  many  others  that 
came  to  rack  him  more  painfully  than  his  grievous  wound.  As 
he  was  being  borne  along  in  a  litter,  Lestrange,  an  old  noble- 
man, and  one  of  his  principal  counsellors,  travelling  in  similar 
fashion,  and  wounded  likewise,  had  his  own  litter,  where  the 
road  was  broad,  moved  forward  in  front  of  the  admiral's,  and 
putting  his  head  out  at  the  door,  he  looked  steadily  at  his  chief, 
saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Yet  God  is  very  merciful.  There- 
upon they  bade  one  another  farewell,  perfectly  at  one  in 
thought,  without  being  able  to  say  more.  This  great  captain 
confessed  to  his  intimates  that  these  few  friendly  words  restored 
him,  and  set  him  up  again  in  the  way  of  good  thoughts  and  firm 
resolutions  for  the  future."  He  was  so  much  restored,  that,  be- 
tween the  end  of  1569  and  the  middle  of  1570,  he  marched 
through  the  south  and  the  centre  of  France  the  army  which  he 
had  reorganized,  and  with  which,  wherever  he  went,  he  restored, 
if  not  security,  at  any  rate  confidence  and  zeal,  to  his  party. 
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On  arriving  nt  Amay-le-Duc,  in  Rurgundv,  ho  found  himself 
oonfronUHl  by  Manhal  de  Cotnu^  with  thirteen  thousand  men  of 
the  king*8  troopft.  Coligny  hail  barely  half  as  many  ;  but  ho 
did  not  hcnitate  to  attack,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1570,  ho 
WM  80  near  victory  that  the  unu\  wan  left  open  before  him. 
On  tho  7lh  of  July  he  arrivvtl  at  ('hurit<'-ftur-lx>ire.  Alarm  pre- 
vailed at  Partn.  A  truce  for  ten  days  waM  signed,  and  negoiia- 
tiont  were  reopened  for  a  freiih  attempt  at  peace. 

*Mf  any  one,  in  thi^ne  lamentable  want,  worked  hard,  l)Oth  with 
body  and  mind,**  wiyn  1^  Nouo.  **  it  may  be  suid  to  have  been 
the  admirid,  for,  an  rcganln  the  greateht  part  of  the  burden  of 
military  afTaim  an<l  hard»hi(Mi,  it  wa.H  he  who  HUpiK)rted  them 
with  much  constancy  and  buciyancy  ;  an<l  he  was  as  res{>ectful  in 
hiit  iK'nriiig  towards  the  prinn^s  bi.s  hupc-riors  as  ho  wa.s  mo<lest 
towardii  his  inferiors,  lie  ulwiiys  bud  piety  in  t<inj,Miliir  esteem, 
and  a  love  of  justice,  whieh  niutle  him  valued  and  honored  by 
them  of  the  jwirty  which  he  had  enibraceil.  lie  did  not  seek 
ambitiously  ft»r  commands  and  honors  ;  they  were  thrust  ujHjn 
him  because  of  his  comiH'teiue  and  hi?*  eX|HTtne«vs.  When  ho 
handled  arms  and  armies,  he  hln»we<i  that  he  was  very  conver- 
«ant  with  them,  as  much  so  as  any  captain  of  hU  day,  and  he 
always  ex|H>se<l  himself  courageously  to  danger.  In  diflieulties, 
he  was  ol>served  to  Ikj  full  of  magnanimity  and  resoune  in  get- 
ting out  of  them,  always  showing  himself  quite  free  fmin  swag- 
ger and  imrade.  In  short,  he  was  a  personage  worthy  to  re-es- 
tablish an  enfeeble*!  and  a  comipt<Hl  state.  I  was  fain  to  say 
these  few  wonls  aliout  him  in  |>assing,  for,  having  known  him 
and  been  much  with  him,  and  having  profited  by  bis  teaching,  I 
should  have  been  wrong  if  I  had  not  made  truthful  and  honora- 
ble mention  of  him.**  [M^moireB  de  La  Nour^  in  the  Petilot 
collection,  1st  series,  t.  xxxiv.  p.  2H8.] 

The  negotiations  were  short.  The  war  had  been  going  on 
for  two  years.  Tho  two  parties,  victorious  and  vanquished  by 
turns,  were  both  equally  sick  of  it.  In  vain  did  Philip  II., 
King  of  Spain,  offer  Charles  IX.  an  aid  of  nine  thousand  men 
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to  continue  it.  In  vain  did  Pope  Pius  Y.  write  to  Catherine 
de'  Medici,  "  As  there  can  be  no  communion  between  Satan 
and  the  children  of  the  light,  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  certain 
that  there  can  be  no  compact  between  Catholics  and  heretics, 
save  one  full  of  fraud  and  feint."  "  We  have  beaten  our  ene- 
mies," says  Montluc,  "over  and  over  again;  but  notwithstanding 
that,  they  had  so  much  influence  in  the  king's  council  that  the 
decrees  were  always  to  their  advantage.  We  won  by  arms, 
but  they  won  by  those  devils  of  documents."  Peace  was  con- 
cluded at  St.  Germain-en-Laye  on  the  8th  of  August,  1570, 
and  it  was  more  equitable  and  better  for  the  Reformers  than 
the  preceding  treaties ;  for,  besides  a  pretty  large  extension  as 
regarded  free  exercise  of  their  worship  and  their  civil  rights 
in  the  state,  it  granted  "  for  two  years,  to  the  princes  of  Navarre 
and  Conde  and  twenty  noblemen  of  the  religion,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  king,  the  wardenship  of  the  towns  of  La  Ro- 
chelle.  Cognac,  Montauban,  and  La  Charitd,  whither  those  of 
the  religion  who  dared  not  return  so  soon  to  their  own  homes 
might  retire."  All  the  members  of  the  Parliament,  all  the  royal 
and  municipal  officers,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
where  the  two  religions  existed  were  further  bound  over  on 
oath  "  to  maintenance   of  the  edict." 

Peace  was  made  ;  but  it  was  the  third  in  seven  years,  and 
very  shortly  after  each  new  treaty  civil  war  had  recommenced. 
No  more  was  expected  from  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye 
than  had  been  effected  by  those  of  Amboise  and  Longjumeau, 
and  on  both  sides  men  sighed  for  something  more  stable  and 
definitive.  By  what  means  to  be  obtained  and  with  what 
pledges  of  durability?  A  singular  fact  is  apparent  between 
1570  and  1572  ;  there  is  a  season,  as  it  were,  of  marriages  and 
matrimonial  rejoicings.  Charles  IX.  went  to  receive  at  the 
frontier  of  his  kingdom  his  affianced  bride.  Archduchess  Eliza- 
beth of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor,  Maximilian  II., 
who  was  escorted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  chancellor  of 
the  empire ;  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  M^zidres,  on  the 
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26th  of  November,  1670 ;  the  princes  and  great  lords  of  the 
ProUftUnt  party  were  invited  ;  Uicy  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  withdniw  themselves  from  their  asylum  at  La  Rochcllc ; 
but  CoUgny  wrote  to  the  queen-mother  to  excuse  himself, 
whilst  protesting  his  forgctfulnes8  of  the  jmst  and  liis  personal 
devotion.  Four  months  aflcrwardii,  Coli«;ny  himself  married 
again  ;  it  was  three  years  since  he  hud  lost  his  no!)lc  wife, 
Charlotte  do  I^val,  and  he  hail  not  eontemplute<l  anything  of 
the  kind,  when,  in  the  concluding  weeks  of  l.*>70,  he  received 
from  the  coAtlo  of  St.  Andr('*  do  Hrionl,  in  Lc  Hiigey,  a  letter 
from  a  great  latly,  thirty  years  of  a;;e,  .Jac({iu-line  de  Montl)cl, 
daughter  of  Count  trKntremont,  hersi'lf  a  widow,  wlio  wrote 
to  him  **  that  she  would  fain  marry  a  saint  and  a  hero,  and  that 
ho  was  that  hero.*'  **  I  am  hut  a  lomh,"  replied  Colii^ny.  But 
Jacqueline  |>ersiste«l,  in  spile  of  tlie  opposition  shown  by  her 
sovon-ign,  Kmmanuel  I*hiHI>ert,  Duke  t»f  Savoy,  who  did  not 
like  his  fair  suhjecU  to  marry  f«>reigners ;  and  in  February, 
l">7l,  she  furtively  quittcnl  her  ca-stle,  ilrop|K'd  ilown  the  Hhono 
in  a  Ixmt  as  far  as  Lyons,  mount4'd  on  ln»rs«'baek,  and,  escorted 
hy  five  devotinl  fricnd.s,  arrived  at  I*;i  KtK'h«'lle.  All  Coligny's 
friends  were  urgent  for  him  to  accept  this  passionate  devotion 
profTercfl  by  a  Wly  who  would  bring  him  territorial  |K>sscssion8 
valuable  to  the  l*n>t<»stants,  **  f«»r  they  were  an  oj>eii  door  to 
Geneva.**  Coligny  acccpte<l  ;  an<l  the  marriage  tcxik  phicc  at 
Ia  R€>chelle  on  the  24th  of  March.  1")71.  **  .Madame  Jacque- 
line wore,  on  this  occasion,**  says  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
*'a  skirt  in  the  SfMinish  fashion,  of  black  gold-tissue,  with  bands 
of  embroider}'  in  gold  and  hilvcr  twist,  and,  aljovc,  a  doublet 
of  white  silver-tissue  embroidered  in  gold,  with  large  diamond- 
buttons.  She  was,  nevertheless,  at  that  moment  almost  as 
poor  as  the  German  arquehusiers  who  escortetl  her  litter ;  for 
an  edict  tssue<l  hy  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  the  31$t  of  January, 
1569.  caused  her  the  loss  of  all  her  possessions  in  her  own 
country.  She  was  received  in  France  with  the  respect  due  to 
her ;  and  when,  five  months  after  the   marriage,  Charles  IX. 
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summoned  Coligny  to  Paris,  "  to  serve  him  in  his  most  impor- 
tant affairs,  as  a  worthy  minister,  whose  virtues  were  suffi- 
ciently known  and  tried,"*  he  sent  at  the  same  time  to  Madame 
VAmirale  a  safe-conduct  in  which  he  called  her  my  fair  cousin. 
Was  there  any  one  belonging  to  that  august  and  illustrious 
household  who  had,  at  that  time,  a  presentiment  of  their  im- 
pending and  tragic   destiny? 

At  the  same  period,  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
obtained  for  her  young  nephew,  Henry  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of 
Cond^,  son  of  the  hero  of  Jarnac,  and  companion  of  Henry 
of  Navarre,  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  Mar}^  of  Cleves ;  and  there 
was  still  going  on  in  London,  on  behalf  of  one  of  Charles  IX.'s 
brothers,  —  at  one  time  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  at  another 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  —  the  negotiation  which  was  a  vain 
attempt  to  make  Queen  Elizabeth   espouse  a  French  prince. 

Coincidently  with  all  these  marriages  or  projects  of  marriage 
amongst  princes  and  great  lords  came  the  most  important  of 
all,  that  which  was  to  unite  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Charles 
IX.'s  sister.  Marguerite  de  Valois.  There  had  alread}^  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  previously,  been  some  talk  about  it,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  II.,  when  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Margaret 
de  Valois,  each  born  in  1553,  were  both  of  them  mere  babies. 
This  union  between  the  two  branches  of  the  royal  house,  one 
Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant,  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  striking  sign  and  the  surest  pledge  of  peace  between 
Catholicism  and  Protestantism.  The  political  expediency  of 
such  a  step  appeared  the  more  evident  and  the  more  urgent 
in  proportion  as  the  religious  war  had  become  more  direful  and 
the  desire  for  peace  more  general.  Charles  IX.  embraced  the 
idea  passionately.  At  the  outset  he  encountered  an  obstacle. 
The  young  Duke  of  Guise  had  already  paid  court  to  Marguerite, 
and  had  obtained  such  marked  favor  with  her  that  the  ambas- 
sador of  Spain  wrote  to  the  king,  "  There  is  no  public  topic 
in  France  just  now  save  the  marriage  of  my  Lady  Marguerite 
with  the   Duke  of  Guise."     People   even   talked  of  a  tender 
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oorrwpondence  between  the  princess  and  the  duke«  which  wu 
carried  on  through  one  of  the  queen*8  ladie:),  the  Countess  of 
Mirandola,  who  was  devoted  to  the  Guises  and  a  favorite  with 
Marguerite.  "  If  it  be  so,"  said  Charles  IX.,  savagely,  **  we 
will  kill  him  ; "  and  he  gave  such  peremptory  order«  on  this 
subject,  that  Henry  dc  Gui«e,  somewhat  diiupncted,  avoided 
for  a  while  taking  part  in  the  royal  hunti^  and  thought  it 
well  that  there  nhould  be  re»umed  on  Win  lielmlf  a  project  of 
marriage  with  Catherine  of  CU'Vch,  widow  of  the  Prince  of 
Portien  (Ia»  Porcicn)  and  the  wealthy  heiress  to  some  great 
domains,  es|)ecially  the  count^hip  of  Ku.  So  long  as  ho  had 
some  hope  of  marrying  .Marguerite  de  Valoin,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
hail  repudiated,  not  without  ofTeusiveness,  all  idea  of  union 
with  Catherine  of  Cleves*.  **  AnylxKly  who  can  make  nie  marry 
the  rrinees*  of  Portien,**  said  he,  "could  make  me  marry  a 
negreiw.*'  He,  nevertheless,  contracte<l  this  marriage,  so  greatly 
dis<lained,  on  the  4th  of  Oetol>er,  Xi'uO ;  and  at  this  price 
recovercil  the  gootl  grace*  of  Charlen  IX.  The  queen-mother 
charged  the  (*anlinal  I^)uis  de  I^imiine.  him  whom  the  i>eoplo 
called  Cardinal  Bottht  (from  his  conviviality ),  to  publicly  give 
the  lie  to  any  rumor  of  a  {KHUiihle  engagement  lM*tween  her 
daughter  Marguerite  and  Henry  de  Ctuisi'  ;  and  a  grand  council 
of  the  kingH,  after  three  holdingn,  adopte<l  in  principle  the 
marriage  of  Marguerite  dc  Valois  with  *'  the  little  Prince  of 
Beam.*' 

Charles  IX.  at  once  set  his  han<l  to  the  work  to  turn  this 
resolution  to  good  account,  l>cing  the  only  means,  he  said,  of 
putting  a  stop  at  last  to  this  incensantly  renewed  civil  war, 
which  was  the  plague  of  his  life  as  well  as  of  his  kingdom. 
He  first  of  all  sent  Marshal  de  Coss<^  to  La  Rochelle,  to  sound 
Coligny  as  to  his  feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  to  urge  him 
to  thus  cut  short  public  woes  and  the  Reformers*  grievances. 
''  The  king  has  always  desired  peace^**  said  the  marshal ;  ''  he 
wishes  it  to  be  lasting ;  he  has  proved  only  too  well,  to  his  own 
misery  and  that  of  his  people,  that  of  all  the  evib  which  can 
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afflict  a  state,  the  most  direful  is  civil  war.  But  what  means 
this  withdrawal,  since  the  signing  of  peace  at  St.  Germain, 
of  the  Queen  of  NavarDe  and  her  children,  of  the  Prince  of 
Conde,  and  so  many  lords  and  distinguished  nobles,  still  sepa- 
rated from  their  houses  and  their  families,  and  collected  together 
in  a  town  like  Rochelle,  which  has  great  advantages  by  land 
and  sea  for  all  those  who  would  fain  begin  the  troubles  again  ? 
Why  have  they  not  returned  home  ?  During  the  hottest  part 
of  the  war,  they  ardently  desired  to  see  once  more  their  houses, 
their  wives,  and  their  children ;  and  now,  when  peace  leaves 
them  free  to  do  so,  they  prefer  to  remain  in  a  land  which  is 
in  some  sort  foreign,  and  where,  in  addition  to  great  expenses, 
they  are  deprived  of  the  conveniences  they  would  find  at  home. 
The  king  cannot  make  out  such  absurdity  ;  or,  rather,  he  is 
very  apprehensive  that  this  long  stay  means  the  hatching  of 
some  evil  design."  The  Protestants  defended  themselves 
warmly  against  this  supposition ;  they  alleged,  in  explanation 
of  their  persistent  disquietude,  the  verj  imperfect  execution  of 
the  conditions  granted  by  the  peace  of  St.  Germain,  and  the 
insults,  the  attacks  which  they  had  still  to  suffer  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  quite  recently  at  Rouen  and  at  Orange. 
The  king  attempted,  without  any  great  success,  to  repress  these 
disorders  amongst  the  populace.  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  the 
two  princes,  Coligny,  and  many  Protestant  lords  remained  still 
at  La  Rochelle,  where  was  being  held  at  this  time  a  general 
synod  of  the  Reformed  churches.  Charles  IX.  sent  thither 
Marshal  de  Biron,  with  formal  orders  to  negotiate  the  marriage 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois  and  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  and  to 
induce  that  prince,  his  mother  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  and 
Coligny  to  repair  to  the  court  in  order  to  conclude  the  matter. 
The  young  prince  was  at  that  time  in  B^arn.  The  queen,  his 
mother,  answered,  "  That  she  would  consult  her  spiritual  ad- 
visers, and,  as  soon  as  her  conscience  was  at  rest,  there  were  no 
conditions  she  would  not  accept  with  a  view  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion to  the  king  and  the  queen,  of  marking  her  obedience  and 
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regpect  towards  them,  an<l  of  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state,  an  object  for  which  nhc  would  willingly  sacrifice  her  own 
life.  .  .  .  But,**  she  addetl,  ''  I  would  rather  sink  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  humblest  damoisel  in  France  than  sacrifice  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  my  family  my  own  soul  and  my  son's.** 

In  September,  ir>71,  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother 
repaire<l  to  Blois  ;  and  at  their  urgent  request  Coligny  went 
thither  to  talk  over  the  projecteil  marriage  and  the  affairs  of 
Kuro|>e.  The  king  receivc<l  him  with  emotional  satisfaction, 
c*alling  him  my  father^  and  saying  to  him,  '*  Now  we  have  you, 
and  you  shall  not  escafK*  us  when  you  wii^h  to.**  Jeanne 
d'AIbret,  more  distrustful,  or,  one  ought  rather  to  say,  more 
clear-sighted,  refused  to  leave  La  U(K;helle,  and  continued  to 
negotiate  vaguely  and  from  a  diMtance.  Catherine  de*  Mi*dici 
iiUkiHteil.  **  Satisfy,**  she  wrote  to  her,  **  the  extreme  desire  we 
have  to  see  you  in  this  comfwiny  ;  you  will  be  loved  and  honored 
therein  as  accords  with  reason  and  with  what  you  are.**  Jeanne 
still  waited.  It  was  only  in  the  fullowing  year,  at  the  end  of 
January,  that,  having  eaniently  exhorted  her  son  **  to  remain 
Heani-ward.H  whilnt  she  wiw  at  the  court  of  France,**  she  set 
out  for  Blois,  where  Charles  IX.  receive<l  her  most  nffectionate- 
ly,  calling  her  my  good  annt^  mtf  lirtir  rtiin/,  and  lavishing  upon 
her  promises  as  well  as  endearments.  Jeanne  was  a  strict  and  a 
judicious  {person ;  and  the  m.inners  and  proceedings  of  the 
eourt  at  Blois  displeased  her.  On  the  8th  of  March,  l/i72,  she 
wrote  to  her  son,  **  I  find  it  necessary  to  negotiate  quite  con- 
trariwise to  what  I  had  exi>ecte€l  and  what  had  Wen  promised 
me  ;  I  have  no  lilierty  to  speak  to  the  king  or  my  I^dy  Mar- 
guerite, only  to  the  queen-mother,  who  treats  me  as  if  I  were 
dirt.  .  .  .  Seeing,  then,  that  no  advance  is  made,  and  that  the 
desire  is  to  make  me  hurr>'  matters,  and  not  conduct  them  order- 
ly, I  have  tlirice  spoken  thereof  to  the  queen,  who  does  nothing 
but  make  a  fool  of  me,  and  tell  everybody  the  opposite  of  what 
I  told  her ;  in  such  sort  that  my  friends  find  fault  with  me,  and 
I  know  not  how  to  bring  her  to  book,  for  when  I  say  to  her, 
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*  Madame,  it  is  reported  that  I  said  so-and-so  to  you,'  though  it 
was  she  herself  who  reported  it,  she  denies  it  flatly,  and  laughs 
in  my  face,  and  uses  me  in  such  wise  that  you  might  really  say 
that  my  patience  passes  that  of  Griselda.  .  .  .  Thenceforward 
I  have  a  troop  of  Huguenots,  who  come  to  converse  with  me, 
father  for  the  purpose  of  being  spies  upon  me  than  of  assisting 
me.  Then  I  have  some  of  another  humor,  who  hamper  me  no 
less,  and  who  are  religious  hermaphrodites.  I  defend  myself  as 
best  I  may.  ...  I  am  sure  that  if  you  only  knew  the  trouble  I 
um  in,  you  would  have  pity  upon  me,  for  they  give  me  empty 
speeches  and  raillery  instead  of  treating  with  me  gravely,  as  the 
matter  deserves ;  in  such  sort  that  I  am  bursting,  because  I  am 
so  resolved  not  to  lose  my  temper  that  my  patience  is  a  miracle 
to  see.  ...  I  found  your  letter  very  much  to  my  taste  ;  I  will 
show  it  to  my  Lady  Marguerite  if  I  can.  She  is  beautiful,  and 
discreet,  and  of  good  demeanor,  but  brought  up  in  the  most 
accursed  and  most  corrupt  society  that  ever  was.  I  would  not, 
for  anything  in  the  world,  have  you  here  to  remain  here.  That 
is  why  I  desire  to  get  you  married,  and  you  and  your  wife  with- 
draw from  this  corruption ;  for  though  I  believed  it  to  be  very 
great,  I  find  it  still  more  so.  Here  it  is  not  the  men  who  solicit 
the  women ;  it  is  the  women  who  solicit  the  men.  If  you  were 
here,  you  would  never  escape  without  a  great  deal  of  God's 
grace." 

Side  by  side  with  this  motherly  and  Christianly  scrupulous 
negotiation,  Coligny  set  on  foot  another,  noble  and  dignified 
also,  but  even  less  in  harmony  with  the  habits  and  bent  of  the 
government  which  it  concerned.  The  puritan  warrior  was  at 
the  same  time  an  ardent  patriot :  he  had  at  heart  the  greatness 
of  France  as  much  as  he  had  his  personal  creed  ;  the  reverses  of 
Francis  I.  and  the  preponderance  of  Spain  in  Europe  oppressed 
his  spirit  with  a  sense  of  national  decadence,  from  which  he 
wanted  France  to  lift  herself  up  again.  The  moment  appeared 
to  him  propitious ;  let  the  king  ally  himself  with  Queen  Eliza- 
beth of  England,  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Low  Countries, 
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and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  ;  here  was  tor  France  a 
certain  guarantee  of  power  in  £uroi)e«  and  at  the  same  time  a 
natural  opportunity  for  conquenng  Flanders,  a  possesfuon  so 
necessary  to  her  strength  and  her  security.  But  high  above 
this  policy,  so  thoroughly  French,  towered  a  question  still  more 
important  than  that  of  even  the  security  and  the  grandeur  of 
France ;  that  was  the  juirtitiuii  of  Europe  between  Catholicism 
and  ProteHtanti^ra ;  and  it  was  in  a  country  Catholic  in  respect 
of  the  great  majority,  and  governed  by  a  kingHhip  with  which 
CatholiciMm  woa  hereditary,  that,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  civil 
war  between  French  Catholicji  and  Protciitant.s  Coligny  pres8e<l 
the  king  to  put  hiniM*If  nt  the  head  of  uu  esoctitially  Protestant 
coalition,  and  make  it  triunipliant  in  Kuro|>e.  Thin  was,  in  tlie 
sixteenth  century,  a  ])olicy  wholly  chiniericul,  however  {latriotic 
its  intention  may  have  lM*en  ;  and  the  FifUch  Prutentant  hero 
wlio  reconuni'ndfd  it  to  Clmrleii  IX.  did  not  know  that  Prot- 
eiitantisiu  was  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  diAOster  it  would  have 
to  endure  in  France. 

A  fact  of  a  |>entonttl  character  ti'uded  to  nn^k*ad  Coligny.  B\' 
bin  renown,  by  the  loftiness  of  hw  views,  by  the  earnest  gravity 
of  his  character  and  his  language  he  hod  produced  a  great  efTect 
U|)OD  Cliarles  IX.,  a  young  king  of  warm  imagination  and 
imprenible  and  symjtatiietic  temi>erament,  but,  at  the  some  time, 
of  weak  judgment.  lie  readily  gave  way,  in  Coligny *s  com{)any, 
to  out|>ourings  which  luid  all  the  ap{>earance  of  perfect  and 
involuntary  frankness.  **  S|>eaking  one  day  to  the  admiral  about 
the  course  of  conduct  to  lie  adopted  as  to  the  enterprise  against 
Flanders,  and  well  knowing  that  the  queen-mother  lay  under 
his  suspicion,  *  My  dear  father,*  said  he,  '  there  is  one  thing 
herein  of  which  we  must  take  good  heed  ;  and  that  is,  that  the 
queen,  my  mother,  who  fil^es  to  poke  her  nose  everywhere,  as 
you  know,  learn  nothing  of  this  enterprise,  at  any  rate  as  regards 
the  main  spring  of  it,  for  she  would  spoil  all  for  us.*  *  As  yoo 
please,  sir  ;  but  I  take  her  to  be  so  good  a  mother,  and  so  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  your  kingdom,  that  when  she  knows  of  it  she 
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will  do  nothing  to  spoil  it.'  '  You  are  mistaken,  my  dear  father/ 
said  the  king  ;  '  leave  it  to  me  only  ;  I  see  quite  well  that  you 
do  not  know  my  mother  ;  she  is  the  greatest  meddler  in  all  the 
world.'  "  Another  time,  when  he  was  speaking  likewise  to 
T^ligny,  Coligny's  son-in-law,  about  this  enterprise  against 
Flanders,  the  king  said,  "  Wouldst  have  me  speak  to  thee  freely, 
Teligny  ?  I  distrust  all  these  gentry ;  I  am  suspicious  of 
Tavannes'  ambition ;  Vieilleville  loves  nothing  but  good  wine ; 
Cossd  is  too  covetous  ;  Montmorency  cares  only  for  his  hunting 
and  hawking  ;  the  Count  de  Retz  is  a  Spaniard  ;  the  other  lords 
of  my  court  and  those  of  my  council  are  mere  blockheads  ; 
my  Secretaries  of  State^  to  hide  nothing  of  what  I  think,  are 
not  faithful  to  me  ;  insomuch  that,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  know  not 
at  what  end  to  begin."  This  tone  of  freedom  and  confidence 
had  inspired  Coligny  with  reciprocal  confidence  ;  he  believed 
himself  to  have  a  decisive  influence  over  the  king's  ideas  and 
conduct ;  and  when  the  Protestants  testified  their  distrust 
upon  this  subject,  he  reproached  them  vehemently  for  it ;  he 
affirmed  the  king's  good  intentions  and  sincerity ;  and  he  con- 
sidered himself  in  fact,  said  Catherine  de'  Medici  with  temper, 
"  a  second  king  of  France." 

How  much  sincerity  was  there  about  these  outpourings  of 
Charles  IX.  in  his  intercourse  with  Coligny,  and  how  much 
reality  in  the  admiral's  influence  over  the  king?  We  are 
touching  upon  that  great  historical  question  which  has  been 
so  much  disputed:  was  the  St.  Bartholomew  a  design,  long 
ago  determined  upon  and  prepared  for,  of  Charles  IX.  and 
his  government,  or  an  almost  sudden  resolution,  brought  about 
by  events  and  the  situation  of  the  moment,  to  which  Charles 
TX.  was  egged  on,  not  without  difficulty,  by  his  mother  Cather- 
ine and  his  advisers  ? 

We  recall  to  mind  here  what  was  but  lately  said  in  this  very 
chapter  as  to  the  condition  of  minds  and  morals  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  as  to  the  tragic  consequences  of  it.  Massacre,  we 
add  no  qualifying  term  to  the  word,  was  an  idea,  a  habit,  we 
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might  saj  almo0t  a  practice,  familiar  to  tliat  age,  and  one  which 
excited  neither  the  Hurpri^  nor  the  horror  which  are  inneiiara- 
ble  from  it  in  our  day.  So  little  respect  for  human  life  and  for 
truth  woA  tthown  in  the  relationit  between  man  and  man  !  Not 
that  Uiotfe  natural  sentimentis  whicli  do  honor  tt>  the  human 
race«  were  completely  extinguished  in  the  hearta  of  men  ;  they 
reappeared  hure  and  thore  as  a  protest  against  the  vices  and  the 
crimen  of  tlie  |>eritMl ;  but  they  were  too  feeble  and  too  rare  to 
struggle  effectually  against  the  sway  of  jKTsonal  lubisions  and 
intereata,  against  atrocious  liatretln  and  ho|>eH,  against  intellec- 
tual aberrations  and  moral  corruption.  To  betray  and  to  kill 
were  deeds  so  common  that  they  caUM7<l  scarcely  any  astonish- 
ment, and  that  jieoplu  were  almost  re»i^ned  t4>  them  beforehand. 
We  have  cite<i  fifteen  or  twenty  caM^tt  uf  the  masMereM  which 
in  the  reign' of  Charles  IX.,  from  l.*»0*J  to  l."»72,  grievously 
troubled  and  stee{KHl  in  blood  such  and  such  a  jiart  of  France, 
without  leaving  any  lasting  tnu-i^s  in  hintory.  i'reviously  to  the 
masMcrt  called  the  St.  liarthulomew,  Mr  maMsacre  of  Vassy  is 
almost  the  only  one  which  received  and  kept  its  true  name. 
J%e  massacre  of  Vaasy  was,  undoubt4Hlly,  an  accident,  a  deed 
not  at  all  forecast  or  prepared  for.  The  St.  Bartholomew  mas- 
sacrt  waa  an  event  for  a  long  time  forecast  and  announced, 
promised  to  the  Catholics  and  thrown  out  as  a  threat  to  the 
Protestanta,  written  (H*forehand,  so  to  speak,  in  the  history  of 
the  religious  wars  of  France,  but,  nevertheless,  at  the  moment 
at  which  it  was  accomplishctl,  and  in  the  mode  of  its  accom- 
plishment, a  deed  unex|)ected  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  vie- 
tima  were  concerned,  and  a  cauae  of  contest  even  amongst  its 
originators.  Accordingly  it  was,  from  the  ^eiy  first,  a  subject 
of  surprise  and  horror,  through. 'lut  Europe  aa  well  as  in  France ; 
not  only  because  of  the  torrents  of  blood  that  were  shed,  but 
also  because  of  the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  it  waa  char- 
•cteriied  by  falsehood  and  ferocious  hatred. 

We  will  bring  forward  in  support  of  this  double  aasertioo 
only  such  fsota  and  quotations  ae  appear  to  us  decisive. 
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In  1565,  Charles  IX.  and  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  an  inter- 
view at  Bayonne  with  the  Duke  of  Alba,  representative  of 
Philip  II.,  to  consult  as  to  Ihe  means  of  delivering  France  from 
heretics.  "  They  agreed  at  last,"  says  the  contemporary  histo- 
rian Adriani  [continuer  of  Guicciardini ;  he  had  drawn  his  in- 
formation from  the  Journal  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  who  died  in  1574],  "  in  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic 
king,  who  thought  that  this  great  blessing  could  not  have  ac- 
complishment save  by  the  death  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  by  a  new  edition,  as  the  saying  was,  of  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers. *  Take  the  big  fish,'  said  the  Duke  of  Alba,  '  and  let  the 
small  fry  go ;  one  salmon  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  frogs.' 
They  decided  that  the  deed  should  be  done  at  Moulins  in  Bour- 
bonness,  whither  the  king  was  to  return.  The  execution  of  it 
was  afterwards  deferred  to  the  date  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  in 
1572,  at  Paris,  because  of  certain  suspicions  which  had  been 
manifested  by  the  Huguenots,  and  because  it  was  considered 
easier  and  more  certain  to  get  them  all  together  at  Paris  than  at 
Moulins." 

Catherine  de'  Medici  charged  Cardinal  Santa  Croce  to  assure 
Pope  Pius  V.  '^  that  she  and  her  son  had  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  to  get  the  admiral  and  all  his  confidants  together  some  day 
and  make  a  massacre  (un  macello)  of  them  ;  but  the  matter," 
she  said,  "  was  so  difficult  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  prom- 
ising to  do  it  at  one  time  more  than  at  another." 

La  Noue  bears  witness  in  his  Memoires  to  ''  the  resolution 
taken  at  Bayonne,  with  the  Duke  of  Alba  aiding,  to  extermi- 
nate the  Huguenots  of  France  and  the  beggars  (gueux)  of  Flan- 
ders ;  whereof  warning  had  been  given  by  those  about  whom 
there  was  no  doubt.  All  these  things,  and  many  others  as  to 
which  I  am  silent,  mightily  waked  up  those,"  he  adds,  "  who 
had  no  desire  to  be  caught  napping.  And  I  remember  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  religion  held,  within  a  short  time,  three  meetings, 
as  well  at  Valeri  as  at  Chatillon,  to  deliberate  upon  present  oc- 
currences, and  to  seek  out  legitimate  and  honorable  expedients 
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for  MouriDg  iheoMelTM  against  so  much  alarm,  without  having 
recourse  to  extreme  remedies.** 

I>e  Thou  regards  tlK*«e  facU  mi  ciTtain,  and,  after  having 
added  Home  deUilii,  he  humn  them  aU  u])  in  the  words,  ''  Tliis 
b  wliat  paiwl  at  Bayonne  in  loG.').** 

In  1571,  after  the  thinl  religious  war  and  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  Mamlial  de  Tavannes  wrote  to  Charles  IX., 
^  Peace  has  a  chance  of  lasting,  becauM.*  neither  of  the  two  juir- 
ties  is  willing  or  able  to  renew  o\h.'U  wur  ;  but,  if  one  of  the  two 
sees  quite  a  safe  opixirtunity  fur  putting  a  complete  end  to  what 
is  at  the  root  of  the  c|Ui*sti(m,  thi.H  it  will  take  ;  fur  to  remain 
forever  in  the  state  now  existing  is  what  noUHiy  can  or  ought 
to  hojH;  for.  And  there  is  nu  hucIj  near  appruximution  to  a 
complete  victory  as  to  take  the  |»erson».  Kt)r  to  surprise  what 
they  (fAr  RrformerB^  hold,  to  put  down  their  religion,  and  to 
break  off  all  at  once  the  alliances  wliirh  HUp|M)rt  them —  this  is 
imiKMsible.  Thus  there  is  no  way  but  to  take  the  chiefs  all 
together  for  to  make  an  end  of  it.** 

Next  year,  on  the  24th  of  .\ugust,  l.'*T2,  when  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew broke  out,  Tavannes  tinik  care  to  himself  explain 
what  he  meant  in  1571  by  those  wonls,  to  take  the  chief »  all  to- 
fftther  for  to  make  an  end  of  it.  Being  invested  with  the  com- 
mand in  Paris,  *'  he  went  aljout  the  city  all  day,**  says  Bran- 
idme,  **  and,  seeing  so  much  blood  hpilt,  he  said  and  shouted  to 
the  people,  *  Bleed,  bleed  ;  the  doctors  say  that  bleeding  is  as 
good  all  through  tliis  month  of  .\ugust  as  in  .May.*  ** 

In  the  year  which  preeedinl  the  outbreak  of  the  massacre, 
when  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  de  Valois  with  the  Prince  of 
Navarre  was  agreed  upon,  and  Coligny  was  often  present  at 
court,  sometimes  at  Blois  and  sometimes  at  Paris,  there  arose 
between  the  king  and  the  queen-mother  a  difference  which 
there  had  been  up  to  that  time  notliing  to  foreshadow.  It  was 
plain  that  the  union  between  the  two  branches.  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  of  the  royal  house  and  the  ))atriotic  policy  of  Col' 
igny  were  far  more  pleasing  to  Charles  IX.  than  to  iiis  mother. 
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On  the  matrimonial  question  the  king's  feeling  was  so  strong 
that  he  expressed  it  roughly.  Jeanne  d'Albret  having  said  to 
him  one  day  that  the  pop'e  would  make  them  wait  a  long  while 
for  the  dispensation  requested  for  the  marriage,  "  No,  no,  my 
dear  aunt,"  said  the  king ;  "I  honor  you  more  than  I  do  the  pope, 
and  I  love  my  sister  more  than  I  fear  him.  I  am  not  a  Hugue- 
not, but  no  more  am  I  an  ass.  If  the  pope  has  too  much  of  his 
nonsense,  I  will  myself  take  Margot  by  the  hand  and  carry  her 
off  to  be  married  in  open  conventicle."  Coligny,  for  his  part, 
was  so  pleased  with  the  measures  that  Charles  IX.  had  taken  in 
favor  of  the  Low  Countries  in  their  quarrels  with  Philip  II., 
and  so  confident  himself  of  his  influence  over  the  king,  that 
when  Tavannes  was  complaining  in  his  presence  *'  that  the  van- 
quished should  make  laws  for  the  victors,"  Coligny  said  to  his 
face,  "  Whoever  is  not  for  war  with  Spain  is  not  a  good  French- 
man, and  has  the  red  cross  inside  him."  The  Catholics  were 
getting  alarmed  and  irritated.  The  Guises  and  their  partisans 
left  the  court.  It  was  near  the  time  fixed  for  the  marriage  of 
Henry  of  Navarre  and  Marguerite  de  Valois ;  the  new  pope, 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  had  at  first  shown  more  pliancy  than  his 
predecessor  Pius  V.,  attached  to  the  dispensation  conditions  to 
which  neither  the  intended  husband  nor  King  Charles  IX.  him- 
self was  inclined  to  consent.  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  who  had  gone  to  Paris  in  preparation  for  the  marriage, 
had  died  there  on  the  8th  of  June,  1572 ;  a  death  which  had 
given  rise  to  very  likely  ill-founded  accusations  of  poisoning. 
"  A  princess,"  says  D'Aubigne,  '*  with  nothing  of  a  woman  but 
the  sex,  with  a  soul  full  of  everything  manly,  a  mind  fit  to  cope 
with  affairs  of  moment,  and  a  heart  invincible  in  adversity."  It 
was  in  deep  mourning  that  her  son,  become  King  of  Navarre, 
arrived  at  court,  attended  by  eight  hundred  gentlemen,  all 
likewise  in  mourning.  "  But,"  says  Marguerite  de  Valois  her- 
self, "  the  nuptials  took  place  a  few  days  afterwards  with 
such  triumph  and  magnificence  as  none  others  of  my  quality  ; 
the   King  of    Navarre    and   his   troop    having    changed   their 
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mourning  for  verj  rich  and  fine  clothes,  and  I  being  drewed 
royally,  with  crown  and  cor»ct  of  tufted  ermine,  all  blazing 
with  crown-jeweU,  and  the  grand  blue  mantle  with  a  train 
four  elhi  long  borne  by  three  prince«»e8,  the  people  choking 
one  another  down  below  to  see  un  imns.**  The  marriage  was 
celebrated  on  the  18th  of  August,  by  the  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
lion,  in  front  of  the  princiftal  entrance  of  Notre-Dame.  When 
the  PrincenA  Marguerite  wan  a»ketl  if  hhe  conHonted,  she  ap- 
peared to  hesitate  a  moment ;  but  King  Charles  IX.  put  his 
hand  a  little  roughly  on  her  head,  and  nimle  her  lower  it 
in  token  of  assent.  Acconi|>anied  by  the  king,  the  queen- 
mother,  and  all  tlie  Catholics  preM.Mit,  Marguerite  went  to 
hear  mass  in  the  choir ;  Henry  and  his  Trotestant  friends 
walked  aliout  the  cloister  and  the  nave  ;  Marshal  de  Dam- 
ville  pointed  out  to  Coligny  the  (lugs,  hanging  from  the  vaulted 
roof  of  Notre-Dame,  which  had  l>een  taken  from  the  van- 
quished at  the  battle  of  Moncontour.  ''  1  hoi>e,**  said  the 
admiral*  ^*  that  they  will  soon  have  others  l>etter  suited  for 
lodgement  in  this  place.**  He  was  already  dreaming  of  vic- 
tories over  the  S|>aniards. 

Meanwhile  Charles  IX.  was  beginning  to  hesitate.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  disconnect  himself  from  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  even  to  incur  his  displeasure,  but  not  to  be  actively  em- 
broiled with  him  and  make  war  ufxin  him  ;  he  could  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  tliat  thU  fNilicy,  thoroughly  French  though 
it  was,  was  considereil  in  France  too  Protestant  for  a  Catho- 
lic king.  Coligny  urged  him  vehemently.  **  If  you  want  men,** 
he  said,  *^  I  have  ten  thousand  at  your  service  ;  **  whereupon 
Tavannes  said  to  the  king,  **  Sir,  whoever  of  your  subjects 
usee  such  words  to  you,  you  ought  to  have  his  head  struck 
off.  How  is  it  that  be  offen  you  that  which  is  your  own? 
It  is  that  he  has  won  over  and  corrupted  them,  and  that 
he  is  a  party-leader  to  your  prejudice.**  Tavannes,  a  rough 
and  faithful  soldier,  did  not  admit  that  there  could  be  amongst 
moral  ties  of  a  higher  kind  than  political  ties.     Charles 
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IX.,  too  weak  in  mind  and  character  to  think  and  act  with 
independence  and  consistency  in  the  great  questions  of  the 
day,  only  sought  how  to  elude  them,  and  to  leave  time,  that 
inscrutable  master,  to  settle  them  in  his  place.  His  indecision 
brought  him  to  a  state  of  impotence,  and  he  ended  by  inability 
to  do  anything  but  dodge  and  lie,  like  his  mother,  and  even 
with  his  mother.  Whilst  he  was  getting  his  sister  married  to 
the  King  of  Navarre  and  concerting  his  policy  with  Coligny, 
he  was  adopting  towards  the  three  principal  personages  who 
came  to  talk  over  those  affairs  with  him  three  diiferent  sorts 
of  language  ;  to  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  whom  Pope  Pius  V. 
had  sent  to  him  to  oppose  the  marriage,  he  said,  "  My  lord 
cardinal,  all  that  you  say  to  me  is  sound ;  I  acknowledge  it, 
and  I  thank  the  pope  and  you  for  it ;  if  I  had  any  other 
means  of  taking  vengeance  on  ni}^  enemies,  I  would  not  make 
this  marriage  ;  but  I  have  no  other."  With  Jeanne  d'Albret, 
he  lauded  himself  for  the  marriage  as  the  best  policy  he  could 
pursue.  "  I  give  my  sister,"  he  said,  "  not  to  the  Prince  of 
Navarre,  but  to  all  the  Huguenots,  to  marry  them  as  it  were, 
and  take  from  them  all  doubt  as  to  the  unchangeable  fixity 
of  my  edicts."  And  to  humor  his  mother  Catherine,  he  said 
to  her,  on  the  very  evening  of  his  interview  with  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  "  What  think  you,  madam  ?  Do  I  not  play  my 
partlet  well  ? "  "  Yes,  very  well ;  but  it  is  nothing  if  it 
is  not  continued."  And  Charles  continued  to  play  his  part, 
even  after  the  Bartholomew  was  over,  for  he  was  fond  of 
saying  with  a  laugh,  "  My  big  sister  Margot  caught  all  those 
Huguenot  rebels  in  the  bird-catching  style.  What  has  grieved 
me  most  is  being  obliged  to  dissimulate  so  long." 

His  contemporary  Catholic  biographer,  Papirius  Masson,  who 
was  twenty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, says  of  him,  "  He  is  impatient  in  waiting,  ferocious 
in  his  fits  of  anger,  skilfully  masked  when  he  wishes,  and 
ready  to  break  faith  as  soon  as  that  appears  to  his  ad- 
vantage." 
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Such  wa*  the  prince,  fiery  and  flighty,  iaoonsistent  and  artful, 
AOOCMiblo  to  the  mcwt  opixiMto  Mym|>athie8  an  well  as  hatrecK 
of  whom  Catherine  do*  Medici  and  Admiral  Coligny  were  din- 
puting  the  {>oMettoiion. 

In  the  spring  of  1072  Coligny  might  have  considered  him- 
Hclf  the  victor  in  Uiis  struggle  ;  at  hin  instance  CharlcH  IX. 
had  written  on  the  27th  of  April  to  Count  I^uis  of  Nassau, 
iMder  of  the  Pmtestant  insurrection  in  Ilainault,  'Mlint  he  was 
determined,  so  far  as  opiiortunities  and  the  arrangements  of 
his  afTaira  permittM  him,  to  employ  the  powers  which  (lod 
had  put  into  his  hands  for  the  dt-Iiverance  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries from  the  oppreHsicm  under  which  they  were  groaning.'* 
Fortified  by  this  proini-ne  of  the  king's,  Coligny  had  raised 
a  ImmIv  of  French  I*roteHLants,  and  had  hvut  it  under  th(> 
command  of  I^  None  to  j«»in  the  army  of  Louw  of  Nassau. 
The  Ueformem  had  at  first  had  some  successes ;  they  had 
taken  Valenciennes  and  Mouh  ;  hut  the  Duke  of  Alha  re- 
stored the  fortunes  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  he  rc-<*ntcrcd 
V*^alenciennes  and  he  was  l)csieging  Mons.  Coligny  sent 
to  the  aid  of  that  place  a  fresh  Uxly  of  French  under  the 
ordcn  of  Senlis,  one  of  his  comrades  in  fiiith  and  arms. 
Before  setting  out,  Senlis  saw  Charles  IX.,  received  from 
hiro  money  together  with  encouragement,  an<l,  in  the  corps 
ho  led,  some  Catholics  were  mixed  with  the  Protectants.  But 
from  the  very  court  of  France  there  came  to  the  Duke  of 
AHmi  warnings  which  put  him  in  a  position  to  surprise  the 
French  coq>s ;  and  Senlis  was  beaten  and  made  i>risoner  on 
the  10th  of  July.  **  I  have  in  my  hancU,"  the  Duke  of  Mha 
sent  word  to  his  king,  "a  letter  from  the  King  of  France 
which  would  strike  you  dumb  if  you  were  to  see  it;  for 
the  moment,  it  is  expedient  to  say  nothing  al»out  it"  "  News 
of  the  defeat  of  Seolis,**  says  Tavannes,  **  comes  flying  to 
court,  and  changes  hearts  and  counsels.  Disdain,  despite,  is 
engendered  iu  the  admiral,  who  hurls  this  defeat  upon  the  heads 
of  thoee  who  have   preTented   the   king  ht>m  declaring  him- 
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self;  he  raises  a  new  levy  of  three  thousand  foot,  and,  not 
regarding  who  he  is  and  where  he  is,  he  declares,  in  the  pre- 
sumption of  his  audacity,  that  he  can  no  longer  hold  his 
partisans,  and  that  it  must  be  one  of  two  wars,  Spanish  or 
civil.  It  is  all  thunder-storm  at  court ;  every  one  remains 
on  the  watch  at  the  highest  pitch  of  resolution."  A  grand 
council  was  assembled.  Coligny  did  not  care.  He  had  already, 
at  the  king's  request,  set  forth  in  a  long  memorial  all  the 
reasons  for  his  policy  of  a  war  with  Spain  ;  the  king  had 
appeared  struck  with  them ;  but,  "as  he  only  sought,"  says 
De  Thou,  "to  gain  time  without  its  being  perceived,"  he 
handed  the  admiral's  memorial  to  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
John  de  Morvilliers,  requesting  him  to  set  forth  also  all  the 
reasons  for  a  pacific  policy.  Coligny,  a  man  of  resolution 
and  of  action,  did  not  take  any  pleasure  in  thus  prolonging 
the  discussion ;  nevertheless  he  again  brought  forward  and 
warmly  advocated,  at  the  grand  council,  the  views  he  had 
so  often  expressed.  They  were  almost  unanimously  rejected. 
Coligny  did  not  consider  himself  bound  to  give  them  up.  "  I 
have  promised,"  said  he,  "  on  my  own  account,  my  assist- 
ance to  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  I  hope  the  king  will  not  take 
it  ill  if  by  means  of  my  friends,  and  perhaps  in  person,  I 
fulfil  my  promise."  This  reservation  excited  great  surprise. 
"  Madam,"  said  Coligny  to  the  queen-mother,  "  the  king  is 
to-day  shunning  a  war  which  would  promise  him  great  ad- 
vantages ;  God  forbid  that  there  should  break  out  another 
which  he  cannot  shun ! "  The  council  broke  up  in  great  agi- 
tation. "Let  .the  queen- beware,"  said  Tavannes,  "of  the 
king  her  son's  secret  councils,  designs,  and  sayings ;  if  she 
do  not  look  out,  the  Huguenots  will  have  him.  At  any  rate, 
before  thinking  of  anything  else,  let  her  exert  herself  to  regain 
the  mother's  authority  which  the  admiral  has  caused  her 
to  lose." 

The   king   was   hunting   at   Brie.     The   queen-mother  went 
and  joined  him  ;   she  shut   herself  up  with  him  in  a  cabinet, 
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and,  bursting  into  tears,  she  said,  ''  I  should  never  have 
thought  that,  in  return  for  having  taken  so  much  pains  to 
bring  you  up  and  preserve  to  you  the  crown,  you  would 
have  had  heart  to  make  roe  so  miserable  a  recomiiense.  You 
hide  your»elf  from  me,  mo  who  am  your  mother,  in  order 
to  take  counsel  of  your  eneniieH.  I  know  that  you  hold 
secret  counseU  with  the  admiral ;  you  desire  to  plunge  rashly 
into  war  with  Sfiain,  in  order  to  give  your  kingdom,  your- 
self, and  the  pcntons  that  ore  yours,  over  iw  a  prey  to  them 
of  tlie  religion.  If  I  am  so  miM*nible  a  creature,  yet  before 
I  see  that,  give  roe  leave  to  withdraw  t4i  the  place  of  my 
birth ;  remove  from  you  your  br<»lhfr,  who  may  call  him- 
self unfortunate  in  having  eniploye<l  bis  own  life  to  preserve 
yours ;  give  him  at  leiLHl  lime  to  withdraw  out  of  danger 
and  from  the  presence  of  enemit*j(  made  in  doing  you  ser- 
vice ;  Huguenots  who  desire  not  war  with  Sjaiii.  but  with 
France,  and  the  subvention  of  all  the  Kstates  in  order  to  set 
up  ihemwlvcK.** 

Tavannes  himsidf  terms  these  expressions  **  an  artful  ha- 
rangue ;  **  but  be  nays,  '*  it  move<l,  a-HtoundiMb  and  dismayed 
the  king,  not  mi  much  on  the  siM>re  of  tlic  Huguenots  as  of 
his  mother  and  bn»ther,  whose  Kubtlcty.  aml»ition,  and  power 
in  the  state  ho  knew  ;  he  marvclle<l  to  M>e  bis  counsels  thus 
revealed  ;  be  avowe<l  them,  asked  pardon,  promised  obedience. 
Having  sown  this  distnist,  having  shot  this  first  Indt,  the 
queen-mother,  still-  in  displeasure,  witlidrew  to  Monceaux. 
The  trembling  king  followed  her;  be  ftumd  her  with  his 
brother  and  Sicurs  de  Tavannes,  do  Reti,  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  de  Sauve,  the  last  of  whom  threw  himself  upon  his 
knees  and  received  bis  Majesty *s  pardon  for  having  revealed 
hia  counseU  to  his  mother.  The  infidelity,  the  bravado,  the 
audacity,  the  menaces,  and  the  enterprises  of  the  Huguenots 
were  magnified  with  so  much  of  truth  and  art  that  from  friends 
behold  them  converted  into  enemies  of  the  king,  who,  never- 
theless,   wavering   as   ever,  could    not  yet  give  up  the  desire 
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he   had   conceived   of  winning   glory   and   reputation   by  war 
with  Spain." 

A  fresh  incident  increased  the  agitation  in  the  royal  circle. 
In  July,  1572,  the  throne  of  Poland  had  become  vacant.  A 
Polish  embassy  came  to  offer  it  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  On  his 
part  and  his  mother's,  there  was  at  first  great  eagerness  to  accept 
it ;  Catherine  was  charmed  to  see  her  favorite  son  becoming  a 
king.  "  If  we  had  required,"  says  a  Polish  historian,  "  that 
the  French  should  build  a  bridge  of  solid  gold  over  the  Vistula, 
they  would  have  agreed."  Hesitation  soon  took  the  place  of 
eagerness ;  Plenry  demanded  information,  and  took  time  to  reply. 
He  had  shown  similar  hesitation  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations 
entered  upon  in  London,  in  1571,  with  a  view  of  making  him 
the  husband  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.  Coligny,  who 
was  very  anxious  to  have  him  away,  pressed  Charles  IX.  to 
insist  upon  a  speed}^  solution.  "If  Monsieur,'"  said  he,  ''who 
would  not  have  England  by  marriage,  will  not  have  Poland 
either  by  election,  let  him  declare  once  for  all  that  he  will  not 
leave  France."  The  relations  between  the  two  brothers  became 
day  by  day  more  uncomfortable :  two  years  later,  Henry,  for  a 
brief  period  King  of  Poland,  himself  told  the  story  of  them  to 
his  physician  Miron.  "  When,  by  any  chance,"  he  said,  "  the 
queen-mother  and  I,  after  the  admiral's  departure,  approached 
the  king  to  speak  to  him  of  any  matters,  even  those  which 
concerned  merely  his  pleasure,  we  found  him  marvellously 
quick-tempered  and  cross-grained,  with  rough  looks  and  bear- 
ing, and  his  answers  still  more  so.  One  day,  a  very  short  time 
before  the  St.  Bartholomew,  setting  out  expressly  from  my  quar- 
ters to  go  and  see  the  king,  somebody  told  me  on  inquiry  that  he 
was  in  his  cabinet,  whence  the  admiral,  who  had  been  alone  with 
him  a  very  long  while,  had  just  that  instant  gone  out.  I  entered 
at  once,  as  I  had  been  accustomed  to  do.  But  as  soon  as  the  king 
my  brother  perceived  me,  he,  without  saying  anything  to  me, 
began  walking  about  furiously  and  with  long  steps,  often  look- 
ing towards  me  askance  and  with  a  very  evil  eye,  sometimes 
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Ujing  his  hand  upon  hU  dagger,  and  in  »o  excited  a  fiu»hion  that 
I  expected  nothing  else  hut  that  he  wouhl  come  and  take  me  hy 
the  collar  to  jHinianl  me.     I  waa  very  vexed  that  I  had  gone  in, 
reflecting  U|»on  the  i>eril  I  wiw  in,  hut  still  more  u|Km  how  to  get 
out  of  it ;  which  I  did  ao  dexterou.sly,  that,  whiUt  he  wiw  walk- 
ing with  hiM  Uck  turned  to  me,  I  retreated  cjuickly  towards  the 
door,  which  I  ojK^ned,  and,  with  a  nhorter  oliei^ince  than  at  my 
entry,  I  made  my  exit,  which   wa«  ^carcely  |K»rceiv«l  hy  him 
until   I  waji  outside.     And  fttrai^ditway  I  went  to  hxik  for  the 
queen    my  mother;   and,  putting  together  all  re|><»rt.s,  notifica- 
tiona,  and  Kunpiciona,  the  time,  and   |m>t   circumstances,  in  con- 
junction with  this  la»t  meeting,  we  remained  lK»ih  of  us  e:isilv 
|>entuaded.  and  a*  it  were  certain,  that    it   wa-s   the  admind  who 
had  impreM»ed  the  king  with  some   \ku\  and   sinister  opinion  of 
ua,  and  wc  re«c»lved  fmm  that  moment  to  riil  ourselves  of  him." 
One    idea    imme<liatcly   «H:curretl    to    Catherine   and  her  m>m. 
Two  pemons  felt  a  {taAsionate  hatr(*<l    towards    Coli^ny  :  thev 
were    the    widow    of    Duke     Francis   <if    (JuiM*,    Anne    d'Kste, 
liecome  Duchew  of  Nemours  hy  a  s<'cond  marriage,  and  her  son 
Henry  dc   fiuis<%    a   young    man    of   twentv-lwo.     They    were 
lioth  convince<l  that  (Vdigny  had   egged   on   Tnltrot   to  munler 
Duke  Francta,  and  they   ha<l  sworn  to  exact  vengeance.     Being 
informed  of  the  c]ueen-mt>ther's  and  the  Duke  of  AnjouV  inten- 
tion,  they  entere<l   into  it  eagerly  ;  the  young  Duke  of  Gui.se 
believed  his  mother  t)uite  cafuihle  of  ntriking  down  the  admiral 
in  tlic  ver)'  mitlst  of  one  of  the  great  as«»emlilies  at  court  ;  the 
Ctir  hidiea   of  the  sixteenth   century   were  adepts  in   handling 
dagger  and  pistol.     In  default  of  the   UucheAi  of  Nemours,  her 
aon  was  thought  of  for  getting  rid  of  Coligny.     *'  It  was  at  one 
time   decided^**  says   the    Duke  de    Bouillon   in   his  M^moiret^ 
^  that  M.  de  Guise  should  kill  the  admiral  during  a  tilt-at-the- 
ring  which  the  king  gave  in  the  garden  of  the  Louvre,  and  in 
which  all  MeiwieurB  were  to  lead  sides.     I  was  on  that  of  the 
duke,  who  was  believed  to  have  an  understanding  with   the 
admiral.     On  this  occasion,  it  was  so  managed  that  our  dre^wes 
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were  not  ready,  and  the  late  duke  and  his  side  did  not  tilt  at  all. 
The  resolution  against  the  admiral  was  changed  prudently  ;  inas- 
much as  it  was  very  perilous,  for  the  person  of  the  king  and  of 
Messieurs,  to  have  determined  to  kill  him  in  that  place,  there 
being  present  more  than  four  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  religion, 
who  might  have  gone  very  far  in  case  of  an  assault  upon  that 
lord,  who  was  so  much  beloved  by  them."  Everything  con- 
sidered, it  was  thought  more  expedient  to  employ  for  the  purpose 
an  inferior  agent ;  Catherine  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  sent  for 
a  Gascon  captain,  a  dependant  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  whom 
they  knew  to  be  resolute  and  devoted.  "  We  had  him  shown 
the  means  he  should  adopt,"  says  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  "in 
attacking  him  whom  we  had  in  our  eye ;  but,  having  well 
scanned  him,  himself  and  his  movements,  and  his  speech  and 
his  looks,  which  had  made  us  laugh  and  afforded  us  good 
pastime,  we  considered  him  too  hare-brained  and  too  much  of 
a  wind-bag  to  deal  the  blow  well."  They  then  applied  to  an 
officer  "  of  practice  and  experience  in  murder,"  Charles  de 
Louviers,  Sieur  de  Maurevert,  who  was  called  the  kind's  slaugh- 
terman (le  tueur  du  roi)^  because  he  had  already  rendered  such  a 
service,  and  they  agreed  with  him  as  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  place,  time,  and  procedure  most  likel}^  to  secure  the  success 
of  the  deed,  whilst  giving  the  murderer  chances  of  escape. 

In  such  situations  there  is  scarcely  any  project  the  secret  of 
which  is  so  well  kept  that  there  does  not  get  abroad  some  rumor 
to  warn  an  observant  mind  ;  and  when  it  is  the  fate  of  a  reli- 
gious or  a  popular  hero  that  is  in  question,  there  is  never  any 
want  of  devoted  friends  or  servants  about  him,  ready  to  take 
alarm  for  him.  When  Coligny  mounted  his  horse  to  go  from 
Chatillon  to  Paris,  a  poor  countrywoman  on  his  estates  threw 
herself  before  him,  sobbing,  "  Ah  !  sir,  ah  !  our  good  master, 
you  are  going  to  destruction ;  I  shall  never  see  you  again  if 
once  you  go  to  Paris ;  you  will  die  there,  you  and  all  those  who 
go  with  you."  At  Paris,  on  the  approach  of  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, the  admiral  heard  that  some  of  his  gentlemen  were  going 
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away.  '•  They  treat  you  too  well  here,"  8aul  one  of  them, 
I^ngoimn,  to  him  ;  **  better  to  bo  Mived  with  the  fodls  thnn  lost 
for  the  Bako  of  l*eiiig  thought  over-wise.'*  **  The  ndmiial  was 
be^t  by  letters  which  reminiled  hiui  of  the  queen-mother*8 
orookod  wmys,  and  the  dete^talilc  education  of  tlie  king,  tniine<l 
to  every  bort  of  violence  and  horrible  hin  ;  his  Bible  is  Mac- 
chiavelli ;  he  haji  l>een  iirejmrcd  by  the  bhioil  of  beasts  f«>r  the 
•hc<lding  of  human  blood  ;  he  has  l>ecn  i>ersuaded  that  a  inince 
lA  not  bound  to  olj«erve  an  eilict  extortetl  by  his  subjects."  To 
all  these  warningji  Coligny  replied  at  one  tin»e  by  aflirmiiig  the 
king's  g<xHl  faith,  and  at  another  by  siiying,  **  I  would  rather  be 
dragged  dead  thr<»ugh  the  niuck-hea{Ki  of  Paris  than  go  back  to 
civil  war.**  This  great  soul  hatl  his  seasons,  not  of  doubt  as  to 
his  failh  or  cli-icouragenuMit  its  to  his  cause,  luit  of  profound 
8orn)W  at  the  atrocious  or  shaniefid  spectacles  and  tlx*  public  or 
private  wocmi  which  ha<l  to  l>c  gone  through. 

Charles  IX.  himsidf  felt  some  disquietude  as  to  the  meeting  of 
the  (luisoH  and  C'oligny  at  his  court.  The  (iiiis(\s  had  (piittiMl 
it  liefore  the  18th  of  August,  the  day  fixe<l  ft.r  the  marriage  of 
King  Henry  of  Navarre  with  Marguerite  de  Valois.  When  the 
marriage  wa«  over,  they  were  to  return,  and  they  did.  At  the 
moment  of  their  returning,  the  king  said  to  Coligny,  with  dem- 
onstrations of  the  nw>st  sincere  friendship,  **  You  know,  my 
dear  father,  the  promise  you  made  me  not  to  insult  any  of  the 
Guinea  as  long  as  you  remaineil  at  court.  On  their  side,  they 
have  given  me  the*r  wortl  that  they  will  have  for  you,  and  all 
the  gentry  of  your  following,  the  eonsitlenition  you  deserve. 
I  rely  entirely  upon  your  W(»nl,  but  I  have  not  »o  much  confi- 
dence in  theirs ;  1  know  that  they  are  only  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  their  vengeance  burst  forth  ;  I  know  their 
liold  and  haughty  character ;  as  they  have  the  people  of  Paris 
devoted  to  them,  and  aa,  on  coming  hither,  under  pretext  of  the 
rejoicings  at  my  sister**  marriage,  they  have  brought  a  numerous 
body  of  wcll-arme<l  soldiers,  I  should  be  inconsolable  if  they 
were  to  take  anything  in  hand  against  you ;  such  an  outrage 
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would  recoil  upon  me.  That  being  so,  if  you  think  as  I  do,  I 
believe  the  best  thing  for  me  is  to  order  into  the  city  the  regi- 
ment of  guards,  with  such  and  such  captains  (he  mentioned 
none  but  those  who  Avere  not  objects  of  suspicion  to  Coligny)  ; 
this  re-enforcement,"  added  the  king,  ''  will  secure  public  tran- 
quillity, and,  if  the  factious  make  any  disturbance,  there  will 
be  men  to  oppose  to  them."  The  admiral  assented  to  the  king's 
proposal.  He  added  that  he  was  ready  to  declare  "  that  never 
had  he  been  guilty  or  approving  of  the  death  of  Duke  Francis 
of  Guise,  and  that  he  set  down  as  a  calumniator  and  a  scoundrel 
whoever  said  that  he  had  authorized  it."  Though  frequently 
going  to  the  palace,  both  he  and  the  Guises,  they  had  not  spoken 
when  they  met.  Charles  had  promised  the  Lorraine  princes 
"  not  to  force  them  to  make  friends  with  Coligny  more  than 
was  agreeable  to  them."  He  believed  that  he  had  taken  every 
precaution  necessary  to  maintain  in  his  court,  for  some  time  at 
least,  the  peace  he   desired. 

On  Friday,  the  22d  of  August,  1572,  Coligny  was  returning 
on  foot  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Rue  des  Fossds-St.-Germain- 
I'Auxerrois,  where  he  lived ;  he  was  occupied  in  reading  a  let- 
ter which  he  had  just  received  ;  a  shot,  fired  from  the  window 
of  a  house  in  the  cloister  of  St.-Germain-l'Auxerrois,  smashed 
two  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and  lodged  a  ball  in  his  left  arm ; 
he  raised  his  eyes,  pointed  out  with  his  injured  hand  the  house 
whence  the  shot  had  come,  and  reached  his  quarters  on  foot. 
Two  gentlemen  who  were  in  attendance  upon  him  rushed  to 
seize  the  murderer ;  it  was  too  late ;  Maurevert  had  been 
lodging  there  and  on  the  watch  for  three  days  at  the  house  of 
a  canon,  an  old  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  a  horse  from  the 
duke's  stable  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  back  of  the  house  ; 
and,  having  done  his  job,  he  departed  at  a  gallop.  He  was 
pursued  for  several  leagues  without  being  overtaken. 

Coligny  sent  to  apprise  the  king  of  what  had  just  happened 
to  him.  "  There,"  said  he,  "  was  a  fine  proof  of  fidelity  to  the 
agreement  between  him  and  the   Duke   of    Guise.     "I  shall 
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never  have  rest,  then  !  **  cried  Charles,  breaking  the  stick  with 
which  he  wm  pUying  tctinin  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  T6- 
ligny,  the  adnural*ii  8on-in-Iaw  ;  and  lie  immediately  returned 
to  hiii  room.  The  Duke  of  Guiso  took  himself  off  wiihout  a 
word.  Tdligny  speedily  joined  hiii  father-in-law.  Ambrose 
Partf  had  already  attended  to  him,  cutting  off  the  two  broken 
fingers ;  somebody  expre^isctl  a  feur  that  the  bulU  might  have 
been  poisoned.  *Mt  will  be  aa  GikI  pleases  as  to  that/*  tuiid 
Coligny ;  and,  turning  towards  the  minister,  Merlin,  who  hod 
hurried  to  him,  he  added,  **  pray  that  He  may  grant  me  the 
gift  of  perbovcrance.**  Towards  midday.  Marshals  do  Dam- 
ville,  De  Co«sd,  and  De  V'illars  wenl  to  see  him  '*  out  of  pure 
friendship,**  they  told  him,  **  and  not  to  exhort  him  to  endure 
his  mishap  with  patience  :  we  know  that  you  will  not  lack 
patience.**  **  I  do  protest  tt»  you,"  siiid  Colii^ny,  '*  lliat  death 
ofTrights  roc  not ;  it  is  of  (loil  that  I  hold  my  life  ;  when  lie 
requires  it  back  from  me,  I  am  ((uite  ready  (o  give  it  up. 
Hut  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  the  king  Ufore  1  die  ;  1 
have  to  siK^ak  to  him  of  things  whieli  e«»ncern  hi-*  person  and 
the  welfare  of  hi;*  state,  and  which  I  feel  sure  none  of  you 
would  dare  t*)  tell  him  of.'*  **  I  will  go  and  inform  his  Majes- 
ty. .  .  .**  rejtiined  Damville  ;  and  he  went  out  with  Villars  and 
Teligny,  leaving  Marshal  de  Cosjm?  in  the  room.  *'  Do  you 
rcmeml»cr,**  said  Coligny  to  him,  **  the  warnings  I  gave  you 
a  few  hours  ago  ?  You  will  do  well  to  tiike  your  precautions.** 
About  two  P.  M.,  the  king,  the  queen-mother,  and  tho  Dukes 
of  Anjou  and  Alen^on,  her  two  other  sons,  with  many  of  their 
high  officers,  repaired  to  the  ailroiraKs.  *'  .My  dear  father,**  said 
the  king,  as  he  went  in,  *'  the*  hurt  is  yours ;  the  grief  and  the 
outrage  mine  ;  but  I  will  take  such  vengeance  that  it  shall 
never  be  forgotten ;  '*  to  which  he  added  his  usual  impreca- 
tions. "Then  the  admiral,  who  lay  in  bed  sorely  wounded,*' 
fays  the  Duko  of  Anjou  himself,  in  his  account  of  this  interview, 
^  requested  that  he  might  speak  privately  to  the  king,  which 
the  king  granted  readily,  making  a  sign  to  the  queen  my  mother, 
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and  to  me,  to  withdraw,  which  we  did  incontinently  into  the 
middle  of  the  room,  where  we  remained  standing  during  this 
secret  colloquy,  which  caused  us  great  misgiving.  We  saw  our- 
selves surrounded  by  more  than  two  hundred  gentlemen  and  cap- 
tains of  the  admiral's  part}^,  who  were  in  the  room  and  another 
adjoining,  and,  besides,  in  a  hall  below,  the  which,  with  sad  faces 
and  the  gestures  and  bearing  of  malcontents,  were  whispering  in 
one  another's  ears,  frequently  passing  and  repasssing  before  and 
behind  us,  not  with  so  much  honor  and  respect  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  and  as  if  they  had  some  suspicion  that  we  had 
somewhat  to  do  with  the  admiral's  hurt.  We  were  seized  with 
astonishment  and  fear  at  seeing  ourselves  shut  in  there,  as 
my  mother  has  since  many  times  confessed  to  me,  saying  that 
she  had  never  been  in  any  place  where  there  was  so  much 
cause  for  fright,  and  whence  she  had  gone  away  with  more 
relief  and  pleasure.  This  apprehension  caused  us  to  speedily 
break  in  upon  the  conversation  the  admiral  was  having  with  the 
king,  under  a  polite  excuse  invented  by  the  queen  my  mother, 
who,  approaching  the  king,  said  out  loud  that  she  had  no  idea 
he  would  make  the  admiral  talk  so  much,  and  that  she  saw 
quite  well  that  his  physicians  and  surgeons  considered  it  bad  for 
him,  as  it  certainly  was  very  dangerous,  and  enough  to  throw 
him  into  a  fever,  which  was,  above  everything,  to  be  guarded 
against.  She  begged  the  king  to  j3ut  off  the  rest  of  their  con- 
versation to  another  time,  when  the  admiral  was  better.  This 
vexed  the  king  mightily,  for  he  was  very  anxious  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  what  the  admiral  had  to  say  to  him.  However, 
he  being  unable  to  gainsay  so  specious  an  argument,  we  gob 
the  king  away.  And  incontinently  the  queen-mother  (and  I 
too)  begged  the  king  to  let  us  know  the  secret  conversation 
which  the  admiral  had  held  with  him,  and  in  which  he  had 
been  unwilling  that  we  should  be  participators  ;  which  the  king 
refused  several  times  to  do.  But  finding  himself  importuned 
and  hard  pressed  by  us,  he  told  us  abruptly  and  with  displeas- 
ure, swearing  by  God's  death  '  that  what  the  admiral  said  was 
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true,  that  kings  realized  themselves  as  such  in  Franco  only  in 
■o  far  as  tliey  hiul  the  |>uwcr  of  fluing  harm  or  good  to  their 
subjecU  anil  hervantjt,  niul  that  this  (xiwer  and  management  of 
affairs  had  slipfMHl  imi>ereei>tibly  into  the  hands  of  tho  queen 
my  mother  and  mine*  ^This  sui>erintendeut  domination,  the 
admiral  told  me,  might  some  day  l)e  very  pn-jiidicial  to  me  and 
to  all  my  kingdom,  and  tliat  I  should  hold  it  in  suspicion  and 
beware  of  it :  of  which  ho  was  anxious  to  warn  me,  as  one  of 
my  best  and  most  faithful  subjects,  Wfore  he  died.  There, 
God*s  death,  as  you  wish  to  know,  is  what  the  admiral  .said 
to  me.*  This,  said  as  it  was  with  passion  and  fury,  went 
straight  home  to  our  hearts,  which  we  concealed  as  J>e8t  we 
might,  both  of  im,  however,  defending  ourselves  in  the  matter. 
Wo  continued  this  convcr»ation  all  the  way  from  the  admirars 
quarters  to  the  Louvre,  where,  having  left  the  king  in  his  room, 
we  retiretl  to  that  of  the  ipifen  my  mother,  who  wius  piijued 
and  hurt  to  the  utmost  degree  at  this  language  used  by  the 
admiral  to  the  king,  as  well  an  at  the  eredenee  which  the  king 
seemed  to  areord  to  it,  and  was  fearful  lot  it  hhould  bring 
about  some  cliange  and  alteration  in  our  affairs  an<l  in  the 
management  of  tlie  state.  Being  unable  to  resolve  ui>on  any 
oounie  at  the  moment,  we  retired,  putting  off  the  question  till 
the  morrow,  when  I  went  to  see  my  mother,  who  wa,s  alreatly 
up.  I  had  a  fine  rocket  in  my  head,  and  ho  had  she,  and  for 
tho  time  there  was  no  decision  come  to  save  to  have  the  admiral 
despatched  by  some  means  or  other.  It  being  im)>osMble  any 
longer  to  employ  stratagems  and  artifices,  it  would  have  to  bo 
done  opeuly,  and  tho  king  brought  round  to  that  way  of  think- 
ing. We  agreed  that,  in  the  aftenioon,  we  would  go  and  pay 
him  a  visit  in  his  closet,  whither  we  would  get  the  Sieur  de 
Nevera,  Marshaht  de  Tavannes  and  de  Ketr,  and  Chancellor  de 
Uirague  to  come,  merely  to  have  their  opinion  as  to  the  means 
to  be  adopte<i  for  tho  execution,  which  wo  had  already  de- 
termined upon,  my  mother  and  L*' 

On  Saturday,  tho  22d  of  August,  in  the  afternoon,  tho  queen- 
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mother,  the  Duke  of  Anjon,  Marshals  de  Tavannes  and  de 
Retz,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  and  the  Chancellor  de  Bnague  met 
in  the  king's  closet,  wTio  was  irresolute  and  still  talking  of 
exacting  from  the  Guises  heavy  vengeance  for  the  murderous 
attack  upon  Coligny.  Catherine  "  represented  to  him  that  the 
party  of  the  Huguenots  had  already  seized  this  occasion  for 
taking  up  arms  against  him  ;  they  had  sent,"  she  said,  "  several 
despatches  to  Germany  to  procure  a  levy  of  ten  thousand  reiters, 
and  to  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  for  another  levy  of  ten  thousand 
foot ;  the  French  captains,  partisans  of  the  Huguenots,  had  al- 
ready, most  of  them,  set  out  to  raise  levies  within  the  kingdom : 
time  and  plaee  of  meeting  had  already  been  assigned  and  deter- 
mined. All  the  Catholics,  on  their  side,"  added  Catherine, 
"  disgusted  with  so  long  a  war  and  harassed  by  so  many  kinds  of 
calamities,  have  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  them  ;  they  have  de- 
cided amongst  them  to  elect  a  captain-general,  to  form  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive  against  the  Huguenots.  The  whole 
of  France  would  thus  be  seen  armed  and  divided  into  two  great 
parties,  between  which  the  king  would  remain  isolated,  without 
any  command  and  with  about  as  much  obedience.  For  so 
much  ruin  and  calamity  in  anticipation  and  already  within  a 
finger's  reach,  and  for  the  slaughter  of  so  many  thousands  of 
men,  a  preventive  may  be  found  in  a  single  sword-thrust ;  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  kill  the  admiral,  the  head  and  front  of 
all  the  civil  wars ;  the  designs  and  the  enterprises  of  the 
Huguenots  will  die  with  him,  and  the  Catholics,  satisfied  with 
the  sacrifice  of  two  or  three  men,  will  remain  forever  in  obe- 
dience to  the  king.  ...  At  the  beginning,"  continues  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  in  his  account,  ''  the  king  would  not  by  any 
means  consent  to  have  the  admiral  touched  ;  feeling,  however, 
some  fear  of  the  danger  which  we  had  so  well  depicted  and 
represented  to  him,  he  desired  that,  in  a  case  of  such  im- 
portance, every  one  should  at  once  state  his  opinion."  When 
each  of  those  present  had  spoken,  the  king  appeared  still  unde- 
cided.    The  queen-mother  then  resolved  "  to  let  him  hear  the 
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truth  in  toio  from  Marjihal  tie  Retz,  from  whom  bhc  knew  that 
bo  would  take  it  better  than  from  any  otlier/*  gays  hU  sister 
Marguerite  de  Valoia  in  her  M^moirea^  ''  as  one  who  was  more 
in  his  confidence  and  favor  than  any  other.  The  which  came 
to  see  him  in  the  evening,  about  nine  or  ten,  and  told  him  tlmt, 
as  his  faithful  servant,  ho  could  not  conceal  from  him  t!io  dan- 
ger he  was  in  if  he  were  to  abide  by  his  resolution  to  do  justice 
on  M.  de  Guise,  because  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  know 
that  the  attack  U{>on  the  admiral  was  not  M.  de  Guise's  doing 
alone,  but  that  my  brother  Henry,  the  King  of  Poland,  after- 
wards King  of  France,  and  the  <|iicen  my  motlier,  had  been 
concerned  in  it;  which  M.  de  GuiM?  and  his  friends  would  not 
fiiil  to  reveal,  and  which  would  place  his  Majesty  in  a  i)osition 
of  great  danger  and  emlwirnuvsnicnt.*'  Towards  midni^dit,  the 
queen-motlier  went  down  to  the  king,  foHowe<l  by  her  son 
Henry  and  four  other  councillors.  They  found  the  king  more 
put  out  than  ever.  The  conversation  l>cgan  aigain,  an<l  resolved 
itself  into  a  regular  attack  upon  the  king.  "The  (Juisos,"  he 
was  t4»ld,  **  will  denounce  the  king  hims<'lf,  together  with  his 
mother  and  brother;  the  Huguenots  will  l>elieve  that  the  king 
was  in  concert  with  the  party,  and  they  will  take  the  whole 
royal  family  to  task.  War  is  inevitable.  Better  to  win  a  battle 
in  Paris,  where  we  hold  all  the  chiefs  in  our  clutches,  than 
put  it  to  hazard  in  the  field.'*  **  After  a  struggle  of  on  hour 
and  a  half,  Charles,  in  a  violent  state  of  agitation,  still  hesi- 
tated ;  when  the  queen-mother,  fearing  lest,  if  there  were 
further  delay,  all  would  be  discovere<l,  said  to  him,  *  Permit 
me  and  your  broUier,  sir,  to  retire  to  some  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.*  Cluirles  roue  from  his  seat.  *  By  God*s  death,*  said 
he,  '  since  you  think  proper  to  kill  the  admiral,  I  consent ;  but 
all  the  Huguenots  in  Paris  as  well,  in  order  that  there  remain 
not  one  to  reproach  me  afterwards.  Give  the  orders  at  once.*  ** 
And  he  went  Iwck  into  his  room. 

In  order  to  relieve  and  satisfy  her  own  passions  and  those  of 
her  favorite  son,  which  were  fear  and  love  of  power,  the  queen* 
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mother  had  succeeded  in  working  her  king-son  into  a  fit  of 
weakness  and  mad  anger.  Anxious  to  profit  by  it,  "  she  gave 
orders  on  the  instant  for 'the  signal,  Avhich  was  not  to  have  been 
given  until  an  hour  before  daybreak,"  says  De  Thou,  "and,  in- 
stead of  the  bell  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  the  tocsin  was  sounded 
by  the  bell  of  St.  Germain-l'Auxerrois,  w^hich  was  nearer." 

Even  before  the  king  had  given  his  formal  consent,  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  outrage  had  carefully  prepared  for  its  execution  ; 
they  had  apportioned  out  amongst  themselves  or  to  their  agents 
the  different  quarters  of  the  city.  The  Guises  had  reserved  for 
themselves  that  in  which  they  considered  they  had  personal 
vengeance  as  well  as  religious  enmity  to  satisfy,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  St.  Germain-l'Auxerrois,  and  especiallj^  Rue  de  Bethisy 
and  Rue  des  Foss(^s-St.-Germain.  Awakened  by  the  noise 
around  his  house,  and,  before  long,  by  arquebuse-shots  fired  in 
his  court-yard,  Coligny  understood  what  was  going  to  happen ; 
he  jumped  out  of  bed,  put  on  his  dressing-gown,  and,  as  he 
stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  he  said  to  the  clergyman.  Merlin, 
who  was  sitting  up  with  him,  "  M.  Merlin,  say  me  a  prayer  ;  I 
commit  m}^  soul  to  my  Saviour."  One  of  his  gentlemen,  Cor- 
naton,  entered  the  room.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  riot?" 
asked  Ambrose  Pare,  who  had  also  remained  with  the  admiral. 
"  My  lord,"  said  Cornaton  to  Coligny,  "  it  is  God  calling  us." 
"I  have  long  been  ready  to  die,"  said  the  admiral;  "  but  you, 
my  friends,  save  yourselves,  if  it  is  still  possible."  All  ran  up 
stairs  and  escaped,  the  majority  by  the  roof ;  a  German  servant, 
Nicholas  Muss,  alone  remained  with  the  admiral,  "  as  little  con- 
cerned," says  Cornaton,  *'  as  if  there  were  nothing  going  on 
around  him."  The  door  of  his  room  was  forced.  Two  men, 
servants  of  the  Guises,  entered  first.  One  of  them,  Behme, 
attached  to  the  Duke  of  Guise's  own  person,  came  forward,  say-  • 
ing,  "  Art  thou  not  the  admiral  ?  "  "  Young  man,"  said  Co- 
ligny, "  thou  com  est  against  a  wounded  and  an  aged  man. 
Thou'lt  not  shorten  my  life  by  much."  Behme  plunged  into 
his   stomach  a  huge   pointed   boar-spear  which  he  had  in   his 
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hand,  and  then  tftruck  him  on  the  head  with  it.  Coligny  fell, 
saying,  **  If  it  were  but  a  man  !  But  'tin  a  horse-lioy.**  Others 
camo  in  and  struck  liim  in  tlieir  turn.  *'  Behme  I  **  shouted  the 
Duke  of  Guise  from  the  court-yani,  **  hast  done  ?  "  **  *Tis  all 
over,  my  lord,"  was  the  answer ;  and  the  murderers  threw  the 
body  out  of  tiio  window,  where  it  stuck  for  an  instant,  either  ac- 
cidentally or  voluntarily,  and  as  if  to  defend  a  lont  remnant  of 
life.  Then  it  fell.  Tho  two  great  lords,  who  were  waiting  for 
it^  turned  over  the  cor|)se,  wi|»ed  the  blood  off  the  face,  and 
said,  **  Faith,  *tis  he,  sure  enough.'*  Some  have  wiid  that  (iuiso 
gave  him  a  kick  in  tho  face.  A  servant  of  ihe  Duke  of  Nevcrs 
cut  off  the  head,  and  t(M)k  it  to  the  queen-mother,  the  king,  and 
the  Duke  of  AnJ4»u.  It  wujt  emUdiiicd  with  care,  to  be  sent,  it 
is  said,  to  Rome.  What  is  certain  is  that,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
Mandelot,  governor  of  Lynns,  wrote  to  the  king,  »'  I  have  re- 
ceived, hir,  the  letter  your  .Majesty  was  pleased  to  write  to  me, 
whereby  you  tell  me  that  you  have  Ix'en  advertised  that  there 
Li  a  man  who  has  sc*t  out  frntn  over  yonder  with  the  head  ho 
ICMik  from  the  admiral  after  killing  him,  for  to  convey  it  to  Rome, 
and  to  take  care,  when  tho  said  man  arrives  in  this  city,  to  have 
him  arrested,  and  to  take  fn»m  him  the  said  head.  WhercuiK)n 
I  incontinently  gave  such  strict  ortlers,  that,  if  he  presents  him- 
self, the  command  which  it  pleases  your  Majesty  to  lay  uimiii  mo 
will  be  acted  U|K>n.  There  hath  nt»t  i»aH><'<l,  for  these  hust  few 
days,  by  way  of  this  city,  any  |>erson  going  Romewards  save  a 
squire  of  the  Duke  of  Guise*s,  named  Panic,  the  which  had 
de|»arte<l  four  hours  previously  on  the  sjime  day  on  which  I  re- 
ceived tho  said  letter  from  your  Majesty.** 

We  do  not  find  anywhere,  in  reference  to  this  incident,  any 
information  going  further  than  this  reply  of  the  governor  of 
Lyons  to  Charlc«  IX.  However  it  may  Im?,  the  remains  of  Co- 
ligny**  body,  after  having  been  hung  and  exi>osed  for  some  days 
on  the  gibbet  of  Montfaucon,  were  removed  by  Duke  Francis 
de  MontmoreDcy,  the  admiraKs  relative  and  friend,  who  had 
them  transferred  to  Chantilly  and  interred  in  the  chapel  of  the 
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castle.  After  having  been  subjected,  in  the  course  of  three  cen- 
turies, at  one  time  to  oblivion  and  at  others  to  divers  trans- 
ferences, these  sad  relics  of  a  great  man,  a  great  Christian,  and 
a  great  patriot,  have  been  resting,  for  the  last  two  and  twenty 
years,  in  the  very  castle  of  Chatillon-sur-Loing,  his  ancestors' 
own  domain  having  once  more  become  the  property  of  a  rela- 
tive of  his  family,  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  to  whom  Count 
Anatole  de  Montesquiou  transferred  them,  and  who,  in  1851, 
had  them  sealed  up  in  a  bit  of  wall  in  ruins,  at  the  foot  of 
an  old  tower,  under  the  site  of  the  bed-chamber  of  the  Duch- 
esses of  Chatillon,  where,  in  all  probability,  Coligny  was  born. 
The  more  tardy  the  homage,  the  greater. 

The  actual  murderers  of  Coligny,  the  real  projectors  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew,  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  her  son  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  had  just  ordered  the 
massacre,  were  seized  with  affright  at  the  first  sound  of  their 
crime.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  finishes  his  story  with  this  page : 
"  After  but  two  hours'  rest  during  the  night,  just  as  the  day 
was  beginning  to  break,  the  king,  the  queen  my  mother,  and  I 
went  to  the  frontal  of  the  Louvre,  adjoining  the  tennis-court, 
into  a  room  which  looks  upon  the  area  of  the  stable-yard,  to  see 
the  commencement  of  the  work.  We  had  not  been  there  long 
when,  as  we  were  weighing  the  issues  and  the  consequence  of  so 
great  an  enterprise,  on  which,  sooth  to  say,  we  had  up  to  that 
time  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought,  we  heard  a  pistol-shot  fired. 
I  could  not  say  in  what  spot,  or  whether  it  knocked  over  any- 
body ;  but  well  know  I  that  the  sound  wounded  all  three  of  us 
so  deeply  in  spirit  that  it  knocked  over  our  senses  and  judg- 
ment, stricken  with  terror  and  apprehension  at  the  great  troubles 
which  were  then  about  to  set  in.  To  prevent  them,  we  sent  a 
gentleman  at  once  and  with  all  haste  to  M.  de  Guise,  to  tell  him 
and  command  him  expressly  from  us  to  retire  into  his  quarters, 
and  be  very  careful  to  take  no  steps  against  the  admiral,  this 
single  command  putting  a  stop  to  everything  else,  because  it  had 
been  determined  that  in  no  spot  in  the  city  should  any  steps  be 
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Uken  until,  iuh  a  prclirainor}',  tho  adroirnl  luul  been  killed.  But 
soon  aftorwanU  the  geiitlomnu  returning  told  ns  tliut  M.  do 
GuiM  luul  oimwored  him  that  tho  comnmnd  coroo  too  late,  that  tho 
admiral  wm  dt^L  and  the  work  wus  begun  throughout  the  rest  of 
the  city.  So  we  went  Iwick  to  our  original  determination,  and  let 
ourselves  follow  tho  threa<l  and  tho  course  of  the  enterprise.'* 

T%s  enUrprise^  in  fact,  followeil  its  thread  and  natural  cour»e 
without  its  being  in  tho  power  of  anylxxly  to  arrest  or  direct  it. 
It  hud  been  alisolutcly  neeessary  to  give  information  of  it  the 
evening  before  to  the  provost  of  tradesmen  of  Paris,  I^  Char- 
ron,  president  in  the  court  of  taxation  ( Boanl  of  Kxcise),  and 
to  tho  chief  men  of  the  city.  Acconling  to  Hrantome,  **  they 
made  great  difficulties  and  imj»orted  conscience  into  the  matter ; 
but  M.  do  Tnvannes,  in  the  king's  presence,  rei)uked  them 
strongly,  and  threatened  them  that,  if  they  did  not  make  them- 
selves busy,  the  king  would  have  them  hanged.  The  {K)or 
devils,  unable  to  do  aught  else,  tliereu|>on  answiTcnl,  '  Ila  !  is 
that  the  way  you  lake  it,  sir,  and  you,  monsieur  ?  We  swear  to 
you  that  you  shall  hear  news  thereof,  for  we  will  ply  our  hands 
so  well  right  and  left  that  the  memor>'  shall  abide  forever  of  a 
right  well  kept  St.  Bartholomew.'  "  »*  Wherein  they  di<l  not 
fail,*'  continues  Bruntome.  **  but  they  did  not  like  it  at  first." 
According  to  other  re|>ortH,  the  first  op|>osition  of  the  provost 
of  tradesmen,  Ias  Charron,  was  not  without  effect ;  it  was  not 
till  tho  next  day  tliat  he  let  tho  orders  he  had  received  take 
their  course  ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  his  predecessor  in 
his  office,  the  ex-provost  Marcel,  a  creature  of  the  queen-moth- 
er's, to  set  in  motion  the  turbulent  and  the  fanatical  amongst 
the  populace,  '*  which  it  never  docs  to  *  blood,*  for  it  is  after- 
wanls  more  savage  than  is  desirable.**  Once  let  loose  upon  the 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  Parisian  populace  was  eager  indeed,  but 
not  alone  in  its  eagerness,  for  the  work  of  massacre  ;  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  court  took  part  in  it  passionately,  from  a  spirit  of 
vengeance,  from  religious  hatred,  from  the  effect  of  smelling 
blood,  from  oovetousness  at  the  prospect  of  confiscatioos  at 
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hand.  Tdligny,  the  admirars  son-in-law,  had  taken  refuge  on  a 
roof ;  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  guards  make  him  a  mark  for  their 
arquebuses.  La  Rochefoucauld,  with  whom  the  king  had  been 
laughing  and  joking  up  to  eleven  o'clock  the  evening  before, 
heard  a  knocking  at  his  door,  in  the  king's  name  ;  it  is  opened  ; 
enter  six  men  in  masks  and  poniard  him.  The  new  Queen  of 
Navarre,  Marguerite  de  Valois,  had  gone  to  bed  by  express  order 
of  licr  mother  Catherine.  "  Just  as  I  was  asleep,"  says  she, 
"  behold  a  man  knocking  with  feet  and  hands  at  the  door  and 
shouting,  Navarre  !  Navarre  !  My  nurse,  thinking  it  was  the 
king  ni}^  husband,  runs  quickly  to  the  door  and  opens  it.  It 
was  a  gentleman  named  M.  de  L(^ran,  who  had  a  sword-cut  on 
the  elbow,  a  gash  from  a  halberd  on  the  arm,  and  was  still  pur- 
sued by  four  archers,  who  all  came  after  him  into  my  bedroom. 
He,  wishing  to  save  himself,  threw  himself  on  to  my  bed  ;  as 
for  me,  feeling  this  man  who  had  hold  of  me,  I  threw  myself 
out  of  bed  towards  the  wall,  and  he  after  me,  still  holding  me 
rouad  the  body.  I  did  not  know  this  man,  and  I  could  not  tell 
whether  he  had  come  thither  to  offer  me  violence,  or  whether 
the  archers  were  after  him  in  particular,  or  after  me.  We  both 
screamed,  and  each  of  us  was  as  much  frightened  as  the  other. 
At  last  it  pleased  God  that  M.  de  Nangay,  captain  of  the  guards, 
came  in,  who,  findiug  me  in  this  plight,  though  he  felt  compas- 
sion, could  not  help  laughing  ;  and,  flying  into  a  great  rage  with 
the  archers  for  this  indiscretion,  he  made  them  begone,  and  gave 
me  the  life  of  that  poor  man  who  had  hold  of  me,  whom  I  had 
put  to  bed  and  attended  to  in  my  closet,  until  he  was  well." 

We  mi3ht  multiply  indefinitely  these  anecdotical  scenes  of 
the  massacre,  most  of  them  brutally  ferocious,  others  painfully 
pathetic,  some  generous  and  calculated  to  preserve  the  credit  of 
humanity  amidst  one  of  its  most  direful  aberrations.  History 
must  show  no  pity  for  the  vices  and  crimes  of  men,  whether 
princes  or  people  ;  and  it  is  her  dut}^  as  well  as  her  right  to  de- 
pict them  so  truthfully  that  men's  souls  and  imaginations  may 
be  suiBciently  impressed  by  them  to  conceive  disgust  and  horror 
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at  Uiem  ;  but  it  u  not  by  dwelling  upon  them  and  by  describing 
them  minutely,  as  if  hIio  hod  to  exhibit  a  gtillcry  of  monsters 
and  madmen,  that  history  ean  lead  men*s  minds  to  sound  judg- 
ments and  salutary  impressions ;  it  is  necessary  to  have  moral 
sense  and  good  sense  always  in  view,  and  set  high  above  great 
social  troubles,  just  as  sailors,  to  struggle  courageously  against 
the  tempest,  need  to  see  a  luminous  comer  where  the  sky  is  visi- 
ble, and  a  star  which  reveals  to  them  the  |>ort.  We  take  no 
pleasure,  and  we  see  no  use,  in  setting  forth  in  detail  the  works 
of  evil  ;  we  shouhl  be  inclinetl  to  frar  that,  by  familiarity  with 
such  a  s|>ectacle,  men  would  loi»c  the  iH*rception  of  goo<I,  and 
cease  to  put  ho|H*  in  its  legitimate  and  ultimate  *  superiority. 
Nor  will  we  luiusc  either  to  disi-uss  the  secondary  questions 
which  meet  us  at  the  i>erio^  of  which  wc  are  telling  the  story  ; 
fur  example,  the  question  whether  (Miarles  IX.  find  with  his 
own  hand  on  his  Protestant  subjects  whom  he  had  delivered 
over  to  the  evil  passions  of  the  arUtocracy  ami  t>f  the  i>opulace, 
or  whether  the  balcony  from  which  he  U  sai<l  to  have  indulged 
in  this  ferocious  pastime  existed  at  that  time,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  the  {mlacv  of  the  louvre,  and  overlooking  the  Seine. 
These  quirstions  are  not  without  historic  interest,  and  it  is  well 
for  learned  men  to  study  them  ;  but  we  consider  them  incapable 
of  being  rc5*olved  with  certainty  ;  ancl,  even  were  they  resolved, 
they  would  not  give  the  key  to  the  character  of  diaries  IX.  and 
to  the  portion  which  api>crtains  to  him  in  the  deed  of  cruelty 
with  which  his  name  remains  connecteil.  The  great  historic 
fact  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  is  what  wc  confine  ourselves  to  ; 
and  we  have  attempted  to  depict  it  accurately  as  reganls  Charles 
IX.*s  hesitations  and  equally  feverish  resolutions,  his  intermix- 
ture of  open-heAitedneaa  and  double-dealing  in  his  treatment  of 
Coligny,  towards  whom  he  felt  himself  drawn  without  quite 
understanding  him,  and  his  puerile  weakness  in  presence  of  his 
mother,  whom  he  feared  far  more  than  he  trusted.  When  he  hod 
plunged  into  the  orgies  of  the  massacre,  when,  after  having  said, 
'*  Kill  them  all !  '*  he  had  seen  the  slaughter  of  his  companiomi 
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in  his  royal  amusements,  Tdligny  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  Charles 
IX.  abandoned  himself  to  a  fit  of  mad  passion.  He  was  asked 
whether  the  two  young.  Huguenot  princes,  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  Henry  de  Cond^,  were  to  be  killed  also  ;  Marshal  de  Retz 
had  been  in  favor  of  it ;  Marshal  de  Tavannes  had  been  opposed 
to  it;  and  it  was  decided  to  spare  them.  On  the  very  night  of 
the  St.  Bartholomew,  the  king  sent  for  them  both.  "  I  mean  for 
the  future,"  said  he,  "  to  have  but  one  religion  in  my  kingdom  ; 
the  mass  or  death  ;  make  your  choice."  Henry  of  Navarre  re- 
minded the  king  of  his  promises,  and  asked  for  time  to  consider ; 
Henry  de  Cond(3  *'  answered  that  he  would  remain  firm  in  the  true 
religion  though  he  should  have  to  give  up  his  life  for  it."  ''  Se- 
ditious madman,  rebel,  and  son  of  a  rebel,"  said  Charles,  **  if 
within  three  days  you  do  not  change*  your  language,  I  will  have 
you  strangled."  At  this  first  juncture,  the  king  saved  from  the 
massacre  none  but  his  surgeon,  Ambrose  Pard,  and  his  nurse^ 
both  Huguenots;  on  the  very  night  after  the  murder  of  Coligny, 
he  sent  for  Ambrose  Pare  into  his  chamber,  and  made  him  go 
into  his  wardrobe,  says  Brant6me,  "  ordering  him  not  to  stir, 
and  saying  that  it  was  not  reasonable  that  one  who  was  able  to 
be  of  service  to  a  whole  little  w^orld  should  be  thus  massacred." 
A  few  days  afterwards,  "  Now,"  said  the  king  to  Pare,  "you 
really  must  be  a  Catholic."  "  By  God's  light,"  answered  Par^, 
"  I  think  you  must  surely  remember,  sir,  to  have  promised  me, 
in  order  that  I  might  never  disobey  you,  never,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  bid  me  do  four  things  —  find  my  way  back  into  my 
mother's  womb,  catch  myself  fighting  in  a  battle,  leave  your 
service,  or  go  to  mass."  After  a  moment's  silence  Charles  re- 
joined, ''  Ambrose,  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  me  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  but  I  feel  my  mind  and  my  body 
greatly  excited,  in  fact,  just  as  if  I  had  a  fever  ;  meseems 
every  moment,  just  as  much  waking  as  sleeping,  that  those 
massacred  corpses  keep  appearing  to  me  with  their  faces  all 
hideous  and  covered  with  blood.  I  wish  the  helpless  and 
the  innocent  had  not  been  included.  "     "  And  in  consequence 
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of  tho  reply  made  to  him/*  adck  Sully  in  his  (Econ^nnieM  royaln 
(t.  i.  p.  244,  in  tho  Pctitot  collection),  **  ho  next  duy  issued 
his  orders,  prohibiting,  on  pain  of  dcnth,  any  slaying  or  plun- 
dering ;  the  which  were,  nevertheless,  very  ill  observed,  the 
animoaitiea  and  fury  of  the  populace  being  too  much  inflamed 
to  defer  to  them.** 

The  historians.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  contemporary  or 
reeearohful,  differ  widely  as  to  the  numlier  of  the  victims  in  this 
cruel  massacre ;  acconling  to  I)c  Thou,  there  were  al)out  two 
thousand  persons  killcil  in  I^aris  the  first  day ;  DWubigni^' says 
three  tliousand ;  Hnuitomc  s|>eaks  uf  four  thousand  IkmUcs  that 
Charles  IX.  might  have  seen,  floating  down  the  Seine  ;  La 
Popelinii^re  reiiuces  them  to  one  thousand.  Tliere  is  to  l)e 
found,  in  the  account-l>ooks  of  the  city  of  Paris,  a  payment 
to  the  grave-diggers  of  the  ccmeter}*  of  the  Innocents  for  hav- 
ing interred  eleven  hundred  dead  bodies  stranded  at  the  turns 
of  the  Seine  near  Chaillot,  Auteuil,  and  St.  Cloud  ;  it  is  prol>- 
able  that  many  curi>»es  were  carried  still  farther,  and  the 
corpses  were  not  all  thrown  into  the  river.  The  uncertainty 
is  still  greater  when  one  comes  to  speak  of  the  ninnlH>r  of 
▼ictims  throughout  the  whole  of  France  ;  De  Thou  estimates 
it  at  thirty  thousand.  Sully  at  seventy  thousand,  P^r<?fixc, 
Archbishop  of  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  century,  raises  it  to 
one  hundred  thousand  ;  Papirius  .Masson  and  Davila  reduce  it 
to  ten  thousand,  without  clearly  distinguishing  lietween  the 
massacre  of  Paris  and  those  of  the  provinces  ;  other  historians 
fix  upon  forty  thousand.  Great  uncertainty  also  prevails  as  to 
the  execution  of  tho  orders  issued  from  Paris  to  the  governors 
at  the  provinces ;  the  names  of  tho  Viscount  d*Orte,  governor 
of  Bayonnev  and  of  John  Ic  Hennuyer,  Dishop  of  Lisicux,  have 
become  fiunous  from  their  having  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
miMinrii ;  but  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  from  the  Viscount 
d*Orie  to  Charles  IX.  is  dispute<l,  though  the  fact  of  his  re- 
nrtaooe  appears  certain  ;  and  as  for  the  bishop,  John  le  Honnu- 
X»«  M.  de  Form^ville  seems  to  us  to  have  demonstrated  in 
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his  Histoire  de  Vancien  EvichS-comti  de  Lisieux  (t.  ii.  pp.  299- 
314),  "  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  save  the  Protestants  of 
Lisieux,  in  1572,  because  they  did  not  find  themselves  in  any 
danger  of  being  massacred,  and  that  the  merit  of  it  cannot  be 
attributed  to  anybody,  to  the  bishop,  Le  Hennuyer,  any  more 
than  to  Captain  Fumichon,  governor  of  the  town.  It  ^was  only 
the  general  course  of  events  and  the  discretion  of  the  muni- 
cipal officers  of  Lisieux  that  did  it  all."  One  thing  which  is 
quite  true,  and  which  it  is  good  to  call  to  mind  in  the  midst 
of  so  great  a  general  criminality,  is  that,  at  many  spots  in 
France,  it  met  with  a  refusal  to  be  associated  in  it ;  President 
Jeannin  at  Dijon,  the  Count  de  Tende  in  Provence,  Philibert 
de  la  Guiche  at  Macon,  Tanneguy  le  Veneur  de  Carrouge  at 
Rouen,  the  Count  de  Gordes  in  Dauphiny,  and  many  other 
chiefs,  military  or  civil,  openly  repudiated  the  example  set  by 
the  murderers  of  Paris  ;  and  the  municipal  body  of  Nantes, 
a  very  Catholic  town,  took  upon  this  subject,  as  has  been 
proved  from  authentic  documents  by  M.  Vaurigaud,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church  at  Nantes  [in  his  Essai  sur  V Histoire  des 
Eglises  reformees  de  Bretagne^  t.  i.  pp.  190-194],  a  resolution 
which  does  honor  to  its  patriotic  firmness  as  well  as  to  its 
Christian  loyalty. 

A  great,  good  man,  a  great  functionary,  and  a  great  scholar, 
in  disgrace  for  six  years  past,  the  Chancellor  Michael  de  I'Hos- 
pital,  received  about  this  time,  in  his  retreat  at  Vignay,  a  visit 
from  a  great  philosopher,  Michael  de  Montaigne,  "  anxious,"  said 
the  visitor,  "  to  come  and  testify  to  you  the  honor  and  reverence 
with  which  I  regard  your  competence  and  the  special  qualities 
which  are  in  you ;  for,  as  to  the  extraneous  and  the  fortui- 
tous, it  is  not  to  my  taste  to  put  them  down  in  the  account." 
Montaigne  chose  a  happy  moment  for  disregarding  all  but  the 
personal  and  special  qualities  of  the  chancellor ;  shortly  after 
his  departure,  L'Hospital  was  warned  that  some  sinister-looking 
horsemen  were  coming,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  take  care 
of  himself.     "  No  matter,  no  matter,"  he  answered ;   "  it  will 
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be  M  God  plea«efl  when  my  hour  has  come.**  Next  day  he  wa8 
lokl  that  tho8c  men  were  approaching  hU  house,  and  he  was 
•iked  whether  he  would  not  have  tlio  gates  shut  against  them, 
and  hare  them  fired  upon,  in  case  tliey  attempted  to  force  an 
entnuioe.  '•  No/*  said  he,  "  if  the  small  gate  will  not  do  for 
them  to  enter  by,  let  the  big  one  Ihj  opened.**  A  few  hours 
afterwards,  L* Hospital  was  informed  that  the  king  and  the 
queen-mother  were  sending  other  hon»erocn  to  protect  him. 
••  I  didn't  know,**  said  the  old  man,  *»  that  I  had  deserved 
either  death  or  pardon."  A  rumor  of  his  death  flew  abroad 
amongst  his  enemies,  who  rejoiced  at  it.  **  We  are  told,'* 
wrote  Cardinal  (iranvelle  to  his  agent  at  Hrussels  (October  8, 
1572),  **  that  the  king  has  ha<l  Chancellor  de  Tlloiipital  and 
his  wife  des|)atched,  which  would  be  a  great  blessing."  The 
agent,  more  enlightened  than  his  chief,  denie<l  the  fact,  adding, 
'*  They  arc  a  fine  bit  of  rubbish  Kfl,  L'HoHpital  and  his  wife.** 
Charles  IX.  wrote  to  his  old  adviser  to  reassure  hira,  **  loving 
you  as  I  do.'*  Some  lime  after,  however,  he  demanded  of  him 
his  resignation  of  the  title  of  chancellor,  wishing  to  confer  it 
upon  I^  Hiraguc,  to  reward  him  for  his  co-operation  in  the 
SL  Uartholomew.  1/ Hospital  gave  in  his  resignation  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1573,  and  died  six  weeks  afterwards,  on  the 
18th  of  March.  **  I  am  just  at  the  end  of  my  long  journey, 
and  simll  have  no  more  business  but  with  (iod,**  he  wrote  to 
the  king  and  the  queen-mother.  *' I  implore  Him  to  give  you 
His  grace,  and  to  lead  you  with  His  hand  in  all  your  affairs,  and 
in  the  government  of  this  great  and  lieautifiil  kingdom  which 
He  hath  committetl  to  your  keeping,  witli  all  gentleness  and 
clemency  towanls  your  good  subjects,  in  imitation  of  Himself, 
who  b  good  and  patient  in  bearing  our  burdens,  and  prompt 
to  forgive  you  and  pardon  you  everything." 

FVom  the  24th  to  the  81st  of  August,  1572,  the  bearing  and 
conduct  of  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother  produced  noth- 
ing bot  a  confused  mass  of  orders  and  counter-orders,  affirma- 
tions and  denials,  words  and  actions  incoherent  and  contradic- 
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tory,  all  caused  by  a  habit  of  lying  and  the  desire  of  escaping 
from  the  peril  or  embarrassment  of  the  moment.  On  the  very 
first  day  of  the  massacre,  about  midday,  the  provost  of  trades- 
men and  the  sheriffs,  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  "  Paris 
matins,"  came  complaining  to  the  king  "  of  the  pillage,  sack, 
and  murder  which  were  being  committed  by  many  belonging 
to  the  suite  of  his  Majesty,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  princes, 
princesses,  and  lords  of  the  court,  by  noblemen,  archers,  and 
soldiers  of  the  guard,  as  well  as  by  all  sorts  of  gentry  and 
people  mixed  with  them  and  under  their  wing.''  Charles 
ordered  them  "  to  get  on  horseback,  take  with  them  all  the 
forces  in  the  city,  and  keep  their  eyes  open  day  and  night  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  said  murder,  pillage,  and  sedition  arising," 
he  said,  "  because  of  the  rivalry  between  the  houses  of  Guise 
and  Ch^tillon,  and  because  they  of  Guise  had  been  threatened 
by  the  admiral's  friends,  who  suspected  them  of  being  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hurt  inflicted  upon  him."  He,  the  same  day, 
addressed  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  a  letter  in  which 
he  invested  the  disturbance  with  the  same  character,  and 
gave  the  same  explanation  of  it.  The  Guises  complained 
violently  at  being  thus  disavowed  by  the  king,  who  had  the 
face  to  throw  upon  them  alone  the  odium  of  the  massacre 
which  he  had  ordered.  Next  day,  August  25,  the  king  wrote 
to  all  his  agents,  at  home  and  abroad,  another  letter,  affirm- 
ing that  "  what  had  happened  at  Paris  had  been  done  solely 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  accursed  conspiracy  which 
the  admiral  and  his  allies  had  concocted  against  him,  his 
mother,  and  his  brothers  ;  "  and,  on  the  26th  of  August,  he 
went  with  his  two  brothers  to  hold  in  state  a  bed  of  justice, 
and  make  to  the  Parliament  the  same  declaration  against  Co- 
ligny  and  his  party.  "He  could  not,"  he  said,  "have  parried 
so  fearful  a  blow  but  by  another  very  violent  one  ;  and  he 
wished  all  the  world  to  know  that  what  had  happened  at  Paris 
had  been  done  not  only  with,  his  consent,  but  by  his  express 
command."     Whereupon  it  was  enjoined  upon  the  court,  says 
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De  Thou,  *^  to  caimo  invcAtigntionrt  to  bo  made  as  to  the  con- 
9fincy  of  Coligiiy,  and  to  decree  wliat  it  should  consider 
proper,  confonnalily  with  the  laws  and  with  justice.*'  The 
oezt  day  but  ooe,  August  28,  ai>i>oared  a  royal  manifesto 
runntog,  •*  The  king  willcth  and  intcndeth  that  all  noblemen 
and  others  whoH«x;vcr  of  the  religion  styled  Ucformed  be 
empowered  to  live  and  abide  in  all  security  and  liberty,  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  families,  in  their  houses,  as  they  have 
heretofore  done  and  were  em]M)wered  to  do  by  benefit  of  the 
•diets  of  pacification.  And  nevertheless,  for  to  obviate  the 
troubles,  scandaLi,  suspicion,  and  distrust,  which  might  arise 
by  reason  of  the  sor>'ices  and  assemblies  that  might  take  place 
both  in  the  houses  of  the  said  noblemen  and  elsewhere,  as  is 
permitted  by  the  aforesaid  e<licts  nf  jmcification,  his  .Majesty 
doth  lay  wry  express  inhibitions  and  prohibitiuns  u|M»n  all  the 
said  noblemen  and  others  of  the  said  religion  again>t  holding 
assemblies,  on  any  account  whatsoever,  until  that,  by  the  said 
lortl  the  king,  after  having  providecl  fur  the  tnincpiiUity  of  his 
kingdom,  it  be  otherwise  oniained.  .\nd  that,  on  {»ain  of  con- 
fiscation of  body  and  g<xxls  in  vase  of  disol»edience." 

These  tardy  and  lying  accuAations  oflieially  brought  against 
Coligny  and  his  friends ;  these  promises  of  lilK?rty  and  security 
for  the  Protestants,  rencwinl  in  the  terms  of  the  edicts  of  pacifi- 
cation, and,  in  |ioint  of  fact,  annulled  at  the  very  moment  at 
which  they  were  being  renewed ;  the  massacre  continuing  here 
and  there  in  France,  at  one  time  with  the  secret  connivance  and 
at  another  notwitlistanding  the  publicly-given  word  of  the  king 
and  the  queen-mother  ;  all  this  policy,  at  one  and  the  same  time 
Yioleni  and  timorous,  incoherent  and  stubborn,  produced  amongst 
the  Protest«QU  two  cootrar}*  effects:  some  grew  frightened, 
others  angry.  At  court,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  king 
and  his  surroundings,  '*  submission  to  the  powers  that  be  "  pre- 
Yftiled ;  many  fled ;  others,  without  abjuring  their  reUgion, 
abjured  their  party.  The  two  Reformer-princes,  Henry  of 
Navarre  and  Henrv  de  Cood<^,  attended  mass  on  the  29th  of 
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September,  and,  on  the  3d  of  October,  wrote  to  the  pope, 
deploring  their  errors  and  giving  hopes  of  their  conversion. 
Far  away  from  Paris,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of 
Languedoc,  in  the  towns  where  the  Reformers  were  numerous 
and  confident,  at  Sancerre,  at  Montauban,  at  Nimes,  at  La 
Rochelle,  the  spirit  of  resistance  carried  the  day.  An  assembly, 
meeting  at  Milhau,  drew  up  a  provisional  ordinance  for  the 
government  of  the  Reformed  church,  "  until  it  please  God,  who 
has  the  hearts  of  kings  in  His  keeping,  to  change  that  of  King 
Charles  IX.  and  restore  the  state  of  France  to  good  order,  or 
to  raise  up  such  neighboring  prince  as  is  manifestly  marked  out, 
by  his  virtue  and  by  distinguishing  signs,  for  to  be  the  liberator 
of  this  poor  afflicted  people."  In  November,  1572,  the  fourth 
religious  war  broke  out.  The  siege  of  La  Rochelle  was  its 
only  important  event.  Charles  IX.  and  his  councillors  exerted 
themselves  in  vain  to  avoid  it.  There  was  everything  to  disquiet 
them  in  this  enterprise  :  so  sudden  a  revival  of  the  religious  war 
after  the  grand  blow  they  had  just  struck,  the  passionate  energy 
manifested  by  the  Protestants  in  asylum  at  La  Rochelle,  and  the 
help  they  had  been  led  to  hope  for  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom 
England  would  never  have  forgiven  for  indifference  in  this  cause. 
Marshal  de  Biron,  who  was  known  to  favor  the  Reformers,  was 
appointed  governor  of  La  Rochelle ;  but  he  could  not  succeed 
in  gaining  admittance  within  the  walls,  even  alone  and  for  the 
purpose  of  parleying  with  the  inhabitants.  The  king  heard  that 
one  of  the  bravest  Protestant  chiefs,  La  None,  Ironarm^  had 
retired  to  Mons  with  Prince  Louis  of  Nassau.  The  Duke  of 
Longueville,  his  old  enemy,  induced  him  to  go  to  Paris.  The 
king  received  him  with  great  favor,  gave  up  to  him  the  property 
of  Tdligny,  whose  sister  La  None  had  married,  and  pressed  him 
to  go  to  La  Rochelle  and  prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  keep 
the  peace.  La  None  refused,  saying  that  he  was  not  at  all 
fitted  for  this  commission.  The  king  promised  that  he  would 
ask  nothing  of  him  which  could  wound  his  honor.  La  None 
at  last   consented,  and  repaired,  about  the   end  of  November, 
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1572,  to  a  YillAge  olote  by  La  Rockelle,  whithor  it  was  arraoged 
that  deputies  from  the  town  would  como  and  confer  with  him. 
And  they  came,  in  fact,  but  at  their  fxni  meeting,  **  We  are 
oome,**  they  said,  ''  to  confer  with  M.  de  La  Noue,  but  we  do 
not  tee  him  here."  La  None  got  angry.  **  I  am  astonished/* 
ha  nid,  **  that  you  liave  bo  soon  forgotten  one  who  has  received 
so  many  wounch*  and  lost  an  arm  fighting  for  you.'*  ♦*  Yes, 
there  is  a  M.  de  1^  Noue,  who  was  one  of  uh,  and  wlio  bravely 
defended  our  cause  ;  but  he  never  flattered  us  with  vain  hopes, 
ho  never  invited  us  to  conferences  to  betray  us."  La  Noue 
got  more  flercely  angry.  **  All  I  ask  of  you  is,  to  report  to 
the  senate  wluit  I  have  to  say  to  them."  They  complied,  and 
came  back  with  i>enni^Hion  for  him  to  enter  the  town.  The 
people  lotjked  at  him,  as  he  jwissed,  with  a  mixture  of  distrust 
and  interest.  After  hearing  him,  the  si'uate  rejected  the  pacific 
overtures  mode  to  them  by  La  Noue.  **  We  have  no  mind  to 
treat  s|>ecially  and  for  ourselves  ulone ;  our  cause  is  that  of  God 
and  of  all  the  churches  of  France ;  we  will  accept  nothing  but 
what  shall  seem  projx?r  to  all  our  brethren.  For  yourself,  we 
give  you  your  choice  between  three  pro{>ositions :  remain  in 
our  town  as  a  simple  burgess,  and  we  will  give  yon  quarters; 
if  you  like  better  to  bo  our  commandant,  all  the  nobility  and 
the  people  will  gladly  have  you  for  their  heoil,  and  will  fight 
with  confidence  umler  your  onlcrs  ;  if  neither  of  these  proi>asi- 
tious  suits  you,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  go  aboard  one  of  our 
TMseb  and  cross  over  to  England,  where  you  will  find  many 
of  your  frienthi.**  I^  Noue  did  not  hesitate  ;  ho  became,  under 
the  authority  of  the  mayor  Jacques  Henri,  the  military  head 
of  La  Rochelle,  whither  Charles  IX.  had  sent  him  to  make 
pettoe.  The  king  authorized  him  to  accept  this  singular  posi- 
tion. La  Noue  conducted  himself  so  honorably  in  it,  and  every- 
body was  so  convinced  of  his  good  faith  as  well  as  braver}*,  that 
for  three  months  he  commanded  inside  La  Rochelle,  and  superin- 
tandad  the  preparations  for  defence,  all  the  wliile  trying  to 
make  the  chances  of  peace  prevail.    At  the  end  of  February, 
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1573,  he  recognized  the  impossibility  of  his  double  commission, 
and  he  went  away  from  La  Rochelle,  leaving  the  place  in  better 
condition  than  that  in  which  he  had  found  it,  without  either 
king  or  Rochellese  considering  that  they  had  any  right  to 
complain  of  him. 

Biron  first  and  then  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  person  took  the 
command  of  the  siege.  They  brought  up,  it  is  said,  forty 
thousand  men  and  sixty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  Rochellese, 
for  defensive  strength,  had  but  twenty-two  companies  of  refu- 
gees or  inhabitants,  making  in  all  thirty-one  hundred  men. 
The  siege  lasted  from  the  26th  of  February  to  the  13th  of  June, 
1573  ;  six  assaults  were  made  on  the  place ;  in  the  last,  the 
ladders  had  been  set  at  night  against  the  wall  of  what  was 
called  G-ospel  bastion  ;  the  Duke  of  Guise,  at  the  head  of  the 
assailants,  had  escaladed  the  breach,  but  there  he  discovered  a 
new  ditch  and  a  new  rampart  erected  inside ;  and,  confronted 
by  these  unforeseen  obstacles,  the  men  recoiled  and  fell  back. 
La  Rochelle  was  saved.  Charles  IX.  was  more  and  more 
desirous  of  peace ;  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  had  just 
been  elected  King  of  Poland ;  Charles  IX.  was  anxious  for 
him  to  leave  France  and  go  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
kingdom.  Thanks  to  these  complications,  the  peace  of  La 
Rochelle  was  signed  on  the  6th  of  July,  1573.  Liberty  of  creed 
and  worship  was  recognized  in  the  three  towns  of  La  Rochelle, 
Montauban,  and  Nimes.  They  were  not  obliged  to  receive  any 
royal  garrison,  on  condition  of  giving  hostages  to  be  kept  by  the 
king  for  two  years.  Liberty  of  worship  throughout  the  extent 
of  their  jurisdiction  continued  to  be  recognized  in  the  case  of 
lords  high-justiciary.  Everywhere  else  the  Reformers  had 
promises  of  not  being  persecuted  for  their  creed,  under  the 
obligation  of  never  holding  an  assembly  of  more  than  ten  per- 
sons at  a  time.  These  were  the  most  favorable  conditions  they 
had  yet  obtained. 

Certainly  this  was  not  what  Charles  IX.  had  calculated  upon 
when  he  consented  to  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants.     "  Pro- 
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vtded/*  he  had  Mid,  »*  that  not  a  single  one  is  left  to  reproach 
The  nuuMAcre  had  been  accomplished  almost  without  any 
Mtance  but  that  offered  by  certain  governors  of  provinces  or 
towns,  who  had  refused  to  take  part  m  it.  The  chief  leader 
of  French  Protestantism,  Coligny,  had  been  the  first  victim. 
Far  more  than  tiiut,  tliu  Parliament  of  I'uris  had  accepted  the 
royal  lie  which  accused  Coliguy  of  conspiring  for  the  downfall 
of  the  king  and  the  royal  house  ;  a  decree,  on  that  very  ground, 
sentenced  to  condemnation  the  memory,  the  family,  and  the 
projwrty  of  Coligny,  with  all  sorts  of  rigorous,  wc  should  rather 
say  atrocious,  circumstance's.  And  after  having  succeeded  so 
well  against  the  Protestants,  Charles  IX.  saw  them  recovering 
■gun,  renewing  the  struggle  with  liim,  and  wresting  from  him 
•ooh  ooncesttions  as  he  had  never  yet  made  to  them.  Mure  than 
ever  might  he  exclaim,  *•  Then  I  shall  never  liave  rest !  "  The 
news  that  came  to  him  from  ahrtuiil  was  not  more  calculated  to 
MUisfy  him.  The  St.  Hartht>lomew  had  struck  Euro|je  with 
surprise  and  horror  ;  not  only  amiwigst  the  princes  and  in  the 
countries  tluit  were  Protestant,  in  Kngland,  Scotland,  and 
Northern  Kuro|>e,  but  in  (\itholic  (icrmany  itself,  there  was  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  reproljation  ;  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.  and  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederic  III.,  called  tfu  Pious, 
showed  it  0|>enly  ;  when  the  Duke  of  .\tij«)U,  electcnl  King  of 
PoUnd,  went  through  Ciermany  to  go  and  take  |)ossession  of  his 
kingdom,  he  was  received  at  Heidelberg  with  premeditated 
oooloeee.  When  he  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  castle,  not  a  soul 
went  to  meet  him  ;  alone  he  ascended  the  8te|)s,  and  found  in 
the  hall  a  picture  representing  tlie  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
the  elector  called  his  attention  to  the  {>ortraits  of  the  principal 
victims,  amongst  others  that  of  Coligny,  and  at  table  he  was 
waited  upon  solely  by  French  Protestant  refugees.  At  Rome 
itself,  in  the  midst  of  official  satisfaction  and  public  demonstra- 
tions of  it  exhibited  by  the  pontifical  court,  the  truth  came  out, 
and  Pope  Gregorj  XIII.  was  touched  by  it :  ''  when  certain  of 
my  lords  the  cardinals  who  were  beside  him  asked  wherefore  he 
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wept  and  was  sad  at  so  goodly  a  despatch  of  those  wretched 
folk,  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  Holiness :  '  I  weep,'  said  the 
pope,  *  at  the  means  th*e  king  used,  exceeding  unlawful  and 
forbidden  of  God,  for  to  inflict  such  punishment ;  I  fear  that 
one  will  fall  upon  him,  and  that  he  will  not  have  a  very  long 
bout  of  it  (will  not  live  very  long).  I  fear,  too,  that  amongst 
so  many  dead  folk  there  died  as  many  innocent  as  guilty.' " 
[Brantome,  t.  iv.  p.  306.  He  attributes  this  language  to  Pope 
Pius  v.,  who  died  four  months  before  the  St.  Bartholomew. 
Gregory  XIH.,  elected  May  15,  1572,  was  pope  when  the 
massacre  took  place.]  Only  the  King  of  Spain,  Philip  H.,  a 
fanatical  despot,  and  pitiless  jjersecutor,  showed  complete  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event ;  and  he  offered  Charles  IX.  the  assist- 
ance of  his  army,  if  he  had  need  of  it,  against  what  there  was 
remaining  of  heretics  in  his  kingdom. 

Charles  IX.  had  not  mind  or  character  sufficiently  sound  or 
sufficiently  strong  to  support,  without  great  perturbation,  the 
effect  of  so  many  violent,  repeated,  and  often  contradictory 
impressions.  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  brought  up  her  three 
sons  solely  with  a  view  of  having  their  confidence  and  implicit 
o]>edience.  "  All  the  actions  of  the  queen-mother,"  said  the 
Venetian  ambassador  Sigismund  Cavalli,  who  had  for  a  long 
while  resided  at  her  court,  "  have  always  been  prompted  and 
regulated  by  one  single  passion,  the  passion  of  ruling."  Her 
son  Charles  had  yielded  to  it  without  an  effort  in  his  youth. 
"  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that,  until  he  was  five  and  twenty, 
he  meant  to  play  the  fool ;  that  is  to  say,  to  think  of  nothing 
but  of  enjoying  his  heyday  ;  accordingly  he  showed  aversion 
for  speaking  and  treating  of  business,  putting  himself  altogether 
in  his  mother's  hands.  Now,  he  no  longer  thinks  and  acts  in 
the  same  way.  I  have  been  told  that,  since  the  late  events,  he 
requires  to  have  the  same  thing  said  more  than  three  times 
over  by  the  queen,  before  obeying  her."  It  was  not  with 
regard  to  his  mother  only  that  Charles  had  changed.  "  His 
looks,"   says   Cavalli,  "have  become  melancholy  and  sombre; 
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in  his  conversations  and  audiences  he  does  not  look  the  speaker 
in  the  face  ;  ho  droops  his  head,  closes  his  eyes,  opens  them  all 
At  once,  and,  as  if  ho  found  the  movement  painful,  closes 
them  spun  with  no  less  suddenness.  It  is  feared  that  the 
demon  of  vengeance  has  possessed  him ;  he  used  to  be  merely 
•evere ;  it  is  feared  that  ho  is  becoming  cruel.  Ho  is  temperate 
in  his  diet ;  drinks  nothing  but  water.  To  tire  himself  ut  any 
priee,  is  his  object.  He  remains  un  horseback  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  consecutive  hours;  and  so  he  goes  hunting  and  cours- 
ing through  the  woods  the  same  animal,  the  fttag,  for  two  or 
three  days,  never  stopping  but  to  eat,  and  never  resting  but 
for  an  instant  during  the  night."  He  was  ]mssionately  fond 
of  all  bodily  exercises,  the  practice  of  arms,  and  the  game  of 
tennis.  **Ho  liad  a  forge  set  up  for  himself,"  says  Brantome, 
**and  I  have  seen  him  forging  cannon,  and  horseshoes,  and 
other  things  as  stoutly  as  the  mo»t  robust  farriers  and  forge- 
men."  He,  at  the  same  time,  nhowed  a  keen  and  intelligent 
interest  in  intellectual  works  and  pleasures.  He  often  had  a 
meeting,  in  the  evening,  of  jxHts,  men  of  lettirs,  and  artists  — 
Konsard,  Amadis  Jamin,  Jodelle,  Daurat,  Baif ;  in  I'jTO  he 
gave  them  letters  patent  for  the  establishment  of  an  Academy 
of  poetry  and  music,  the  first  literary  society  founded  in  France 
by  a  king  ;  but  it  disap|>earetl  amidst  the  civil  wars.  Charles 
IX.  himself  sang  in  the  choir,  and  he  com{>ose<l  a  few  hunting- 
airs.  Itonsard  was  a  favorite,  almost  a  friend,  with  him  ;  ho 
used  to  tikke  him  with  him  on  hU  tn{)s,  and  give  him  quarters 
in  his  palace,  and  there  was  many  an  interchange  of  verse 
between  them,  in  which  Ronsard  did  not  always  have  the 
advantage.  Charles  gave  a  literary  outlet  to  his  passion  for 
hunting;  he  wrote  a  little  treatise  entitled  La  Cha$*e  royaU^ 
which  was  not  published  until  1625,  and  of  which  M.  Henry 
Chevreul  brought  out,  in  1857,  a  charming  and  very  correct 
edition.  Charles  IX.  dedicated  it  to  his  lieutenant  of  the  hunt, 
Meanil,  in  terms  of  such  modest  and  affectionate  simplicity  that 
they  deserve  to  be  kept  in  remembrance.  ''  Mesuil,"  said  the 
VOL.  IV.  49 
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king,  "  I  should  feel  myself  far  too  ungrateful,  and  expect 
to  be  chidden  for  presumption,  if,  in  this  little  treatise  that 
I  am  minded  to  make  *upon  stag  hunting,  I  did  not,  before 
any  one  begins  to  read  it,  avow  and  confess  that  I  learnt 
from  you  what  little  I  know.  ...  I  beg  you,  also,  Mesnil, 
to  be  pleased  to  correct  and  erase  what  there  is  wrong  in  the 
said  treatise,  the  which,  if  peradventure  it  is  so  done  that 
there  is  nothing  more  required  than  to  re-word  and  alter, 
the  credit  will  be  firstly  yours  for  having  so  well  taught 
me,  and  then  mine  for  having  so  well  remembered.  Well, 
then,  having  been  taught  by  so  good  a  master,  I  will  be  bold 
enough  to  essay  it,  begging  you  to  accept  it  as  heartily  as  I 
present  it  and  dedicate  it  to  you." 

These  details  and  this  quotation  are  allowable  in  order  to 
shed  full  light  upon  the  private  and  incoherent  character  of  this 
king,  who  bears  the  responsibility  of  one  of  the  most  tragic 
events  in  French  history.  In  the  spring  of  1574,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  years  and  eleven  months,  and  after  a  reign  of 
eleven  years  and  six  months,  Charles  IX.  was  attacked  by  an 
inflammatory  malady,  which  brought  on  violent  hemorrhage  ; 
he  was  revisited,  in  his  troubled  sleep,  by  the  same  bloody 
visions  about  which,  a  few  days  after  the  St.  Bartholomew, 
he  had  spoken  to  Ambrose  Pare.  He  no  longer  retained  in 
his  room  anybody  but  two  of  his  servants  and  his  nurse,  "  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  although  she  was  a  Huguenot,"  says 
the  contemporary  chronicler  Peter  de  I'Estoile.  "  When  she 
had  lain  down  upon  a  chest,  and  was  just  beginning  to  doze, 
hearing  the  king  moaning,  weeping,  and  sighing,  she  went  full 
gently  up  to  the  bed.  '  Ah,  nurse,  nurse,'  said  the  king,  '  what 
bloodshed  and  what  murders !  Ah  !  what  evil  counsel  have  I 
followed !  O,  my  God  !  forgive  me  them  and  have  mercy  upon 
me,  if  it  may  please  Thee  !  I  know  not  what  hath  come  to 
me,  so  bewildered  and  agitated  do  they  make  me.  What  will 
be  the  end  of  it  all  ?  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  lost ;  I  see  it 
well.'     Then  said  the   nurse  to  him,  '  Sir,  the  murders  be  on 
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the  heads  of  those  who  made  you  do  them  !     Of  yourself,  sir, 

you  never  could ;  and  since  you  are  not  consenting  thereto,  and 

are  sorry  therefor,  believe  that  God  will  not  put  them  down 

to  your  account,  and  will  hide  them  with  the  cloak  of  justice 

of  His  Son,  to  whom  alone  you  must  have  recounse.     Rut  for 

Goirs  sake,  let  your  Majesty  cease  weeping  !  *     And  thereupon, 

having   been   to    fetch    him  a  itookft-handkerchiof,  l>ecause  his 

own  was  soaked  with   tears,  after  that  the  king  had  taken  it 

from  her  hand,  he  signed  to  her  to  go  away  and  leave  him  to 

his  rest,'* 

On  Sunday,   May  oO,  ir)T4,  Whitsunday,  al>out  three  in  the 
•  •  • 

afternoon,  Charles  IX.  expired,  aft«»r  having  signed  an  ordi- 
nance conferring  tlie  regency  upon  his  mother  Catherine,  **  who 
•eoeptc<l  it,*'  was  the  expression  in  the  letters  patent,  **  at  the 
request  of  the  Duke  of  Alcn<;on,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
other  princes  and  peers  of  France."  Aceonling  to  D'.Vubign^?, 
Charles  used  often  to  say  of  his  brother  Ilenr}-,  that,  **  when  he 
had  a  kingdom  on  his  hands,  the  administration  would  find  him 
out,  and  that  he  would  disapjKiint  those  who  had  hopes  of 
him."  The  last  words  he  said  were,  **  that  he  was  glad  not 
to  have  left  any  young  child  to  succeed  him,  very  well  knowing 
that  France  nee<ls  a  man,  and  tliat,  with  a  child,  the  king  and 
the  reign  are  unhappy.** 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

HENRY  m.  AND   THE  RELIGIOUS   WARS.     (1574-1589.) 

rjlHOUGH  elected  King  of  Poland  on  the  9th  of  May,  1573, 
J_      Henry,  Duke  ef  Anjou,  had  not  yet  left   Paris  at  the 
end  of  the   summer.      Impatient   at   his   slowness   to   depart, 
Charles   IX.  said,  with  his  usual  oath,  "  By  God's  death  !  my 
brother  or  I  must  at  once  leave  the  kingdom :  my  mother  shall 
not  succeed  in  preventing  it."     "  Go,"  said  Catherine  to  Hen- 
ry;  "you   will   not   be   away  long."      She   foresaw,  with   no 
great   sorrow  one   would   say,  the   death  of  Charles   IX.,  and 
her  favorite  son's  accession  to  the  throne  of  France.     Having 
arrived  in   Poland  on   the   25th   of  January,  1574,  and  been 
crowned    at   Cracow   on   the   24th   of    February,  Henry    had 
been  scarcely  four  months  King  of  Poland  when  he  was  ap- 
prised, about  the  middle  of  June,  that  his  brother  Charles  had 
lately  died,   on   the  30th  of  May,  and  that   he  was   King  of 
France.     "Do  not  waste   your  time  in  deliberating,"  said  his 
French  advisers ;  "  you   must  go   and   take   possession  of  the 
throne  of  France   without   abdicating   that  of  Poland :    go   at 
once  and  without  fuss."      Henry  followed  this  counsel.      He 
left  Cracow,  on  the  18th  of  June,  with  a  very  few  attendants. 
Some  Poles  were  apprehensive  of  his  design,  but  said  nothing 
about  it.     He   went  a  quarter  of  a  league  on  foot   to   reach 
the  horses  which  were  awaiting  him,  set  off  at  a  gallop,  rode 
all  night,  and  arrived  next   day  early  on  the  frontier  of  Mo- 
ravia, an  Austrian  province.     The  royal  flight  created  a  great 
uproar  at  Cracow  ;  the  noblemen,  and  even  the  peasants,  armed 
with  stakes  and  scythes,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  their  king.     They 
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did  not  oome  up  with  him ;  they  fell  in  with  his  chancellor  only, 
Guy  du  Faur,  Sieur  do  Pibrac,  wlio  had  missed  him  at  the 
appointed  meetinj^-place^  and  who,  whiUt  seeking  to  rejoin  him, 
had  lost  himself  in  the  forests  and  marslies,  concealed  himself 
in  the  oaicn  and  reeds,  and  been  obliged  now  and  then  to 
dip  his  head  in  the  mud  to  avoid  the  arrows  discliarged  on  all 
aides  by  the  (>easants  in  pursuit  of  the  king.  Being  arrest- 
ed by  tome  |)Cople  who  were  for  taking  him  back  to  Cracow 
and  paying  him  out  for  his  complicity  in  his  master*s  flight, 
he  with  great  difliculty  obtained  his  release  and  permission 
to  continue  his  mtul.  I)t»!*liiit'd  to  l>ccomo  more  celebrated  by 
his  writings  and  by  bis  (Quatrains  moraujt  than  by  his  courtly 
adventures,  Pibrac  rcjointti  King  Henry  at  Vienna,  where  the 
Kmi)cror  Maximilian  II.  received  him  with  great  splendor. 
Delivered  fn»m  fatigue  and  danger,  Henry  appeared  to  think 
of  nothing  but  resting  and  diveriing  bini.-iclf ;  he  tarried  to  his 
heart's  content  at  Vienna,  Venice,  Ferrar.i,  .Mantua,  and  Turin. 
He  was  everywhere  welcomed  with  brilliant  entertainments, 
which  the  Hmi>en)r  Maximilian  and  the  senators  of  Venice 
accompanie<l  with  gixnl  advice  t<nirliiiig  the  goveniment  of 
Franco  in  her  religious  troubles ;  and  the  nominal  sovereign 
of  two  kingtloms  tmik  nearly  three  montlis  in  going  from  that 
whence  he  had  flecl  to  that  of  which  he  was  alxiut  to  take 
possession.  Having  starteii  from  Cnnv^w  on  the  18th  of  June. 
1574,  ho  did  not  arrive  until  the  6th  of  Septemlx^r  at  Lyons, 
whither  the  queen-mother  luul  sent  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on,  ami  his  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Navarre,  to 
receive  him,  going  herself  as  far  as  Bourgoin  in  Dauphiny, 
in  order  to  bo  the  flrst  to  see  her  darling  son  again. 

The  king's  entry  into  France  cause<l,  says  De  Thou,  a  strange 
reTuUion  in  all  minds.  '*  During  the  lifetime  of  Charles  IX., 
none  had  seemed  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  Henry,  and 
eTerybody  desired  to  have  him  for  master.  But  scarcely  had 
he  arrived  when  disgust  set  in  to  the  extent  of  auguring  very 
ill  of  his  reign.     There  was  no  longer  any  tnuse  in  this  prince, 
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who  had  been  nursed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  lap  of  war,  of  that 
manly  and  warlike  courage  which  had  been  so  much  admired. 
He  no  longer  rode  on  •horseback ;  he  did  not  show  himself 
amongst  his  people,  as  his  predecessors  had  been  wont  to  do ; 
he  was  only  to  be  seen  shut  up  with  a  few  favorites  in  a  little 
painted  boat  which  went  up  and  down  the  Saone  ;  he  no  longer 
took  his  meals  without  a  balustrade,  which  did  not  allow  him 
to  be  approached  any  nearer ;  and  if  anybody  had  any  petitions 
to  present  to  him,  they  had  to  w^ait  for  him  as  he  came  out 
from  dinner,  when  he  took  them  as  he  hurried  by.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  he  remained  closeted  with  some  young 
folks,  who  alone  had  the  prince's  ear,  without  anybody's  know- 
ing how  they  had  arrived  at  this  distinction,  whilst  the  great, 
and  those  whose  services  w^ere  known,  could  scarcely  get  speech 
of  him.  Showiness  and  effeminacy  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  which  had  formerly  distinguished  our 
kings."     [De  Thou,   Histoire  universelle,   t.  vii.  p.  134.] 

The  time  was  ill  chosen  by  Henry  III.  for  this  change  of 
habits  and  for  becoming  an  indolent  and  voluptuous  king,  set 
upon  taking  his  pleasure  in  his  court  and  isolating  himself 
from  his  people.  The  condition  and  ideas  of  France  were  also 
changing,  but  to  issue  in  the  assumption  of  quite  a  different 
character  and  to  receive  development  in  quite  a  different 
direction.  Catholics  or  Protestants,  agents  of  the  king's  gov- 
ernment or  malcontents,  all  were  getting  a  taste  for  and  adopt- 
ing the  practice  of  independence  and  a  vigorous  and  sponta- 
neous activity.  The  bonds  of  the  feudal  system  were  losing 
their  hold,  and  were  not  yet  replaced  by  those  of  a  hierarchi- 
cally organized  administration.  Religious  creeds  and  political 
ideas  were  becoming,  for  thoughtful  and  straightforward  spirits, 
rules  of  conduct,  powerful  motives  of  action,  and  they  furnished 
the  ambitious  with  effective  weapons.  The  theologians  of  the 
Catholic  church  and  of  the  Reformed  churches  —  on  one  side 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  Cardinals  Campeggi  and  Sadolet,  and 
other  learned  priests  or  prelates,  and  on  the  other  side  Calvin, 
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Tboodora  do  B^zc,  Melanctlion,  and  Bucer  —  were  working 
with  faal  to  build  up  into  nystenu  of  dogma  their  interpreUtions 
of  the  great  faot«  of  Chrijitianity,  and  they  8uccceded  in  ira- 
planting  a  peasionato  attachment  to  them  in  their  flocks.  In- 
dependently of  theM  religious  controversies,  superior  minds, 
profound  law^'ors,  learned  scholars  were  applying  their  ener- 
gioa  to  founding,  on  n  philosophical  luisis  and  historic  prin- 
oiploa,  the  organiz.ition  of  governments  and  the  reciprocal  rights 
of  princes  and  i>eoples.  lUmus,  one  of  the  last  and  of  the 
roost  to  be  lamente<l  victims  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  ;  Francis 
Ilotman,  who«  in  his  Franco- (r ail ia^  aspirtnl  to  gnift  the  new 
national  lilierties  U|M)n  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Franks ; 
Iluliert  I^inguet,  the  ehxpient  author  of  the  llndiriir  contra 
tyranmoB^  or  dc  la  J*ui*»ancf  lr</itnnr  tin  Princr  »ur  If  J*tuplt 
ti  du  Pruplf  »ur  U  J'rintr  ;  John  Binlin,  the  first,  in  original 
merit,  amongst  the  puhlieistit  of  the  sixteetith  century,  in  his 
nx  lirrra  dr  \,\  KKPt'lU.igrK  ;  all  these  eminent  men  lM>l(lly 
tackliHl  the  great  (piestions  of  |M>litical  lil)orty  or  of  legislative 
reforms.  1^  Contrr-un^  that  republican  treatise  by  I)e  la  Boctie, 
written  in  l'>4t5,  ancl  cireulateil.  at  first,  in  manuscript  only,  w:is 
inserted,  l»et\veen  l.*»7r»  and  1.**Th,  in  the  }/t-moirra  dr  f  Ktat  lU 
Franee^  and  pa.ssionately  extolle<l  by  the  inde{>endent  thinker 
Michael  do  Montaigne  in  his  Kstais^  of  which  nine  editions 
were  published  l)etween  I.kHO  and  1"»98,  ami  evidently  very 
much  read  in  the  world  of  letters.  An  intellectual  movement 
•o  active  and  |K>werful  could  not  fail  to  have  a  potent  effect 
upon  |M>Utical  life.  Before  the  St,  Bartholomew,  the  great  re- 
ligious and  political  parties,  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant, 
wore  formed  and  at  grips ;  the  house  of  Lorraine  at  the  head 
of  the  Catholics,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Cond<?,  and  Coligny 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestanta,  .with  royalty  trying  feebly  and 
vainly  to  maintain  between  them  a  hollow  peace.  To  this 
ttormy  and  precarious,  but  organized  and  clearly  defined  con- 
dition, the  St,  Bartholomew  had  caused  anarchy  to  succeed. 
Protestantism,  vanquished  but  not  destroyed,  broke  up  into  pro- 
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vincial  and  municipal  associations  without  recognized  and  dom- 
inant heads,  without  discipline  or  combination  in  respect  of 
either  their  present  management  or  their  ultimate  end.  Cathol- 
icism, though  victorious,  likewise  underwent  a  break-up  ;  men 
of  mark,  towns  and  provinces,  would  not  accept  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew and  its  consequences  :  a  new  party,  the  party  of  the 
policists,  sprarg  up,  opposed  to  the  principle  and  abjuring  the 
practice  of  persecution,  having  no  mind  to  follow  either  the 
Catholics  in  their  outrages  or  royalty  in  its  tergiversations,  and 
striving  to  maintain  in  the  provinces  and  the  towns,  where  it 
had  the  upper  hand,  enough  of  order  and  of  justice  to  at  least 
keep  at  a  distance  the  civil  war  which  was  elsewhere  raging. 
Languedoc  owed  to  Marshal  de  Damville,  second  son  of  the 
Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  this  comparatively  bearable 
position.  But  the  degree  of  security  and  of  local  peace  which 
it  offered  the  people  was  so  imperfect,  so  uncertain,  that  the 
break-up  of  the  country  and  of  the  state  went  still  farther.  In 
a  part  of  Languedoc,  in  the  Vivarais,  the  inhabitants,  in  order 
to  put  their  habitations  and  their  property  in  safety,  resolved 
to  make  a  league  amongst  themselves,  without  consulting  any 
authority,  not  even  Marshal  de  Damville,  the  peace-seeking 
governor  of  their  province.  Their  treaty  of  alliance  ran,  that 
arms  should  be  laid  down  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Vivarais ; 
that  none,  foreigner  or  native,  should  be  liable  to  trouble  for 
the  past ;  that  tillers  of  the  soil  and  traders  should  suffer  no 
detriment  in  person  or  property ;  that  all  hostilities  should 
cease  in  the  towns  and  all  forays  in  the  country;  that  there 
should  everywhere  be  entire  freedom  for  commerce  ;  that  cattle 
which  had  been  lifted  should  be  immediately  restored  gi^atis  ; 
that  concerted  action  should  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  garrisons 
^dt  of  the  country  and  to  raze  the  fortresses,  according  as 
the  public  weal  might  require;  and  finally  that  whosoever 
should  dare  to  violate  these  regulations  should  be  regarded 
as  a  traitor  and  punished  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace. 
"  As  soon  as  the  different  authorities  in  the  state,  Marshal  de 
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Damville  as  well  as  the  rest,  were  informed  of  this  novelty/* 
nys  De  Thou.  **  they  made  every  effort  to  prevent  it  from  tak- 
ing effect.  *  Nothing;  could  be  of  more  dangerous  exam]>lc/ 
they  said,  •  than  to  suffer  the  people  to  make  treaties  in  this 
way  and  on  their  own  authority,  without  waiting  for  the  consent 

f  his  Majesty  or  of  those  who  reprcsente<l  him  in  the  provinces.' 
The  folks  of  the  Vivarai.s  on  the  contrary,  presumed  to  justify 
themselves  by  raying  that  the  step  they  had  taken  did  not  in 
any  way  infringe  the  king's  authority  ;  that  it  wom  rather  an 
opening  given  hy  them  for  securely  establishing  tranquillity  in 
the  kingtiom  ;  that  nothing  wits  more  advantageous  or  eould 
contribute  more  towards  |H'ae(*  than  to  nize  all  those  fortresses 
•et  up  in  the  heart  of  the  state,  which  were  like  so  many  dei>ots 
of  revolt  ;   that  by  a  diminution  of  the  garrisons  the  revenues 

»f  his  .\laj«'jity  would  Im*  projmrtionately  augmented  ;  that,  at 
any  rate,  there  wtmM  restdl  this  advantage,  that  the  lands, 
which  formetl  almost  the  wlmU'  wealth  «»f  the  kingdom,  wouhl 
Ik?  cultivattMl,  that  commerce  would  flourish,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple, deliveretl  from  fear  of  the  many  s<-tnin«lrels  who  fduntl  a 
retreat  in  th<ise  placets,  would  at  last  In*  able  t«)  .dniw  breath 
after  the  many  misfortune?*  they  had  ex|H'rienced." 

It  was  in  thU  condition  of  dlscirganization  and  red-hot  an- 
archy that  Henry  III.,  on  his  return  from  Poland,  and  after  the 
St,  liartiiolomew,  fmni<l  France  ;  it  was  in  the  face  of  all  these 
forces,  full  of  life,  but  scattere<l  and  excite<l  one  against  another, 
that,  with  the  aid  of  his  mother.  Catherine,  he  had  to  re-estal>- 
Hah  unity  in  the  state,  the  effectiveness  of  the  government,  and 
the  pu))Iic  peace.  It  was  not  a  task  for  which  the  tact  of 
an  utterly  corrupted  woman  and  an  irresolute  prince  sufficed. 
What  could  the  artful  manceuvrings  of  Catherine  and  the 
waverings  of  Henry  III.  do  towards  taming  both  Catholics  and 
Protestanta  at  the  same  time,  and'  obliging  them  to  live  at  peace 
with  one  another,  under  one  equitable  and  effective  power? 
Henry  IV.  was  as  yet  unformed,  nor  was  his  hour  yet  come  for 
Ihia  great  work.  Henr>'  HI.  and  Catherine  de*  Medici  failed 
VOL.  IV.  60 
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in  it  completely  ;  their  government  of  fifteen  years  served  only 
to  make  them  lose  their  reputation  for  ability,  and  to  aggravate 
for  France  the  evils  which  it  v/as  their  business  to  heal.  In 
1575,  a  year  only  after  Henry  III.'s  accession,  revolt  penetrated 
to  the  royal  household.  The  Duke  of  Alengon,  the  king's 
younger  brother,  who,  since  his  brother's  coronation,  took  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Anjou,  escaped  on  the  15th  of  September 
from  the  Louvre  by  a  window,  and  from  Paris  by  a  hole  made 
in  the  wall  of  circumvallation.  He  fled  to  Dreux,  a  town  in 
his  appanage,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  number 
of  malcontents^  nobles  and  burgesses.  Catholic  and  Reformed, 
mustered  around  him  under  this  name  of  no  religious  sig- 
nificance between  the  two  old  parties.  On  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember, in  his  manifesto,  he  gave  as  reasons  for  his  revolt, 
excessive  taxation,  waste  of  the  public  revenues,  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  royal  authority,  incapable  as  it  was  of  putting 
a  stop  to  the  religious  troubles,  and  the  disgrace  which  had 
been  inflicted  upon  himself  "  by  pernicious  ministers  who  desire 
to  have  the  government  in  their  sole  patronage,  excluding  from 
it  the  foremost  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  court,  and  de- 
vouring all  that  there  is  remaining  to  the  poor  people."  He 
protested  his  devotion  to  the  king  his  brother,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  war  against  the  Guises. 

King  Henry  of  Navarre,  testifying  little  sympathy  with  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  remained  at  court,  abandoning  himself  appar- 
ently to  his  pleasures  alone.  Two  of  his  faithful  servants  (the 
poet-historian  D'Aubigne  was  one  of  them)  heard  him  one  night 
sighing  as  he  lay  in  bed,  and  humming  half  aloud  this  versicle 
from  the  eighty-eighth  Psalm  :  — 

'*  Removed  from  friends,  I  sigh  alone, 
In  a  loathed  dungeon  laid,  where  none 
A  visit  will  vouchsafe  to  me, 
Confined  past  hope  of  liberty." 

"Sir,"  said  D'Aubign^  eagerly,  "it  is  true,  then,  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  worketh   and  dwelleth  in  you  still?     You   sigh 
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unto  Ood  beoamie  of  the  alMence  of  your  friends  and  faithful 
■enranu ;  and  all  the  while  they  are  together,  sighing  because 
of  youn  atid  laboring  for  your  freedom.  But  you  have  only 
taaim  in  your  eyes,  and  ihey,  amis  in  hand,  arc  fighting  your 
eoemiM.  As  for  us  two,  we  witc  talking  <»f  taking  to  (light  to- 
morrow, when  your  voice  mudc  uh  dniw  the  curtain.  Bethink 
you,  sir,  that,  after  us,  the  hands  that  will  fcrve  you  would 
not  dare  refuse  to  employ  i>oison  and  tlio  knife"  Henry,  much 
moved,  resolved  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
His  de|>arture  was  fixeil  for  the  Jkl  of  February,  loTG.  He 
went  and  slept  at  Seiilis  ;  huntcnl  next  <lay  very  early,  and,  on 
his  return  fnun  hunting,  finding  his  hordes  bailed  and  ready, 
"What  news?**  he  a>ked.  *»  Sir,"  Miid  D'Aubigm',  **  we  are 
U'lrayeil ;  the  king  known  all  ;  the  nuid  to  death  and  shame  is 
Paris  ;  that  to  life  and  glory  is  anywhere  elM'.'  '*  That  is 
more  than  enough;  away!*'  replied  Henry.  They  nnle  all 
night,  and  arrive*!  without  misiidvenlure  at  Alenron.  Two 
hundreil  and  fifty  gentlemen,  having  been  appri>ed  in  time, 
went  thither  to  join  the  King  of  Navarre.  He  pursued  his 
road  in  their  comimtiy.  Fnim  Senlis  to  the  Loire  he  was 
silent;  but  when  he  luid  crt»sse<l  the  river,  **  PraiMxl  be  (tod, 
who  has  delivereii  me  !  *'  he  crie<l  ;  **  at  I'aris  they  were  tlie 
death  of  my  mother ;  there  they  killed  the  admiral  and  my 
beat  servants ;  and  they  had  no  mind  to  dt>  any  lH*tt«*r  by  me, 
if  G(xi  liad  not  had  me  in  his  keeping.  I  return  thither  no 
more  unless  I  am  dragge<l.  I  n*gret  only  two  things  that  I 
have  left  behind  at  Paris  —  mo^  and  my  wife.  As  for  mass, 
I  will  try  to  do  without  it ;  but  as  for  my  wife,  I  cannot ;  I 
mean  to  see  her  again.**  He  di.savowed  the  api>earances  of 
Catholicism  he  had  assumed,  again  made  o|)en  profession  of 
Protestantism  by  holding  at  the  baptismal  font,  in  the  con- 
venticle, the  daughter  of  a  physician  amongst  his  friends.  Then 
he  reached  B^arn,  declaring  that  he  meant  to  remain  there  in- 
dependent and  free.  A  few  days  before  his  dejiarture  he  had 
written   to  one   of  his   B^arnese  friends,    ''The  court  is  the 
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strangest  you  ever  saw.  We  are  almost  always  ready  to  cut  one 
another's  throats.  We  wear  daggers,  shirts  of  mail,  and  very 
often  the  whole  cuirass  under  the  cape.  I  am  only  waiting  for 
the  opportunity  to  deliver  a  little  battle,  for  they  tell  me  they 
will  kill  me,  and  I  want  to  be  beforehand."  Mesdames  de 
Carnavalet  and  de  Sauve,  two  of  his  fair  friends,  had  warned 
him  that,  far  from  giving  him  the  lieutenant-generalship,  which 
had  been  so  often  promised  him,  it  had  been  decided  to  confer 
this  office  on  the  king's  brother,  in  order  to  get  him  back  to 
court  and  seize  his  person  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 

It  was  the  increasing  preponderance  of  the  Guises,  at  court 
as  well  as  in  the  country,  which  caused  the  two  princes  to  take 
this  sudden  resolution.  Since  Henry  III.'s  coming  to  the  throne, 
war  had  gone  on  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  but 
languidly  and  with  frequent  suspensions  through  local  and  short- 
lived truces.  The  king  and  the  queen-mother  would  have  been 
very  glad  that  the  St.  Bartholomew  should  be  short-lived  also, 
as  a  necessary  but  transitory  crisis  ;  it  had  rid  them  of  their 
most  formidable  adversaries,  Coligny  and  the  Reformers  of  note 
who  were  about  him.  Henry  and  Catherine  aspired  to  no  more 
than  resuming  their  policy  of  manoeuvring  and  wavering  be- 
tween the  two  parties  engaged  in  the  struggle  ;  but  it  was  not 
for  so  poor  a  result  that  the  ardent  Catholics  had  committed  the 
crime  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  ;  they  promised  themselves  from 
it  the  decisive  victory  of  their  church  and  of  their  supremacy. 
Henry  de  Guise  came  forward  as  their  leader  in  this  grand 
design  ;  there  are  to  be  read,  beneath  a  portrait  of  him  done 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  these  verses,  also  of  that  date :  — 

"  The  virtue,  greatness,  wisdom  from  on  high, 
Of  yonder  duke,  triumphant  far  and  near, 
'  Do  make  bad  men  to  shrink  with  coward  fear, 

And  God's  own  Catholic  church  to  fructify. 
In  armor  clad,  like  maddened  Mars  he  moves ; 
The  trembling  Huguenot  cowers  at  his  glance; 
A  prop  for  holy  church  is  his  good  lance ; 
His  eye  is  ever  mild  to  those  he  loves." 
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GuiM  cultivated  very  carefully  this  ardent  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Catholic  France  ;  he  recommended  to  his  partisans  at- 
tention to  little  pious  aud  popular  practices.  **  1  send  you  some 
patcrnoatem  [meanings  in  the  plural,  the  Injads  of  u  chaplet,  or 
the  cliaplet  entire]/'  he  wrote  to  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Cleves; 
**  you  will  have  strinpi  made  for  them  and  string  tliem  together. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  dare  offer  wmie  of  them  to  the 
queens  and  to  my  huly  mother.  Ask  advice  of  Mcs<lamcs  de 
Rot*  and  de  Vilhr»»y  uliout  it."  The  Uiglit  and  insurrection  of 
tlio  Duke  of  Anjou  and  tlie  King  of  Nuvarre  furnished  the 
Duke  of  (fuise  with  a  very  nutunil  occa>ion  for  re-engaging 
in  the  great  struggle  U-twccn  Catholicism  and  Protestantism, 
wherein  the  chief  |»art  U'longtul  to  him.  Let  us  recur,  lor  a 
moment,  to  the  origin  of  that  struggle  and  the  part  taken  in 
it,  at  tlio  outset,  l>y  the  princes  of  the  house  of  I»rraine.  ''  As 
early  as  the  year  1.'>*»*J,  twenty-six  years  lK'f«»re  the  ajTitir  of  th^^ 
karrieadtB^**  s;iys  .M.  Vitct  in  tiie  excellent  intriMluction  which 
he  has  put  at  the  heml  of  his  U'autiful  historic  dramius  fnmi  the 
last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  **  Cardinal  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, lieing  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  conceived  the  plan  of  a 
Holy  League^  or  assiiciation  of  Catholics,  which  Wius  to  have  the 
triple  ohject  of  defending,  hy  arme<l  force,  the  Komish  church 
in  France,  of  ohtaining  for  the  eaniinal's  brother,  Duke  Fnincis 
de  Guise,  the  lieutenant-generaUhip  of  \\w.  kingdom,  and  of 
helping  him  to  ascend  the  throne,  in  ca.Hi>  the  line  of  the  Valois 
should  become  extinct.  The  death  of  Duke  Francis,  murdered 
in  front  of  Orleajis  by  I'oltrot,  did  not  i>ermit  the  cardinal  to 
carry  out  his  plan.  Five  yean*  afterwards  Henry  de  GuLse,  eld- 
est son  of  Francis,  and  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  caused  to  bo 
drawn  up,  for  the  first  time,  a  form  of  oath  whereby  the  digni- 
taries bound  themselves  to  sacrifice  their  goods  and  lives  in  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  religion  in  the  face  of  and  against  all, 
except  the  king,  the  royal  family,  and  the  princes  of  their  con- 
nection. This  form  was  signed  by  the  nobility  of  Chami>agno 
aod  Brie,  a  province  of  which  Henry  de  Guise  was  governor. 
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and  on  the  25th  of  July,  1568,  the  bishop  and  clergy  of  Troyes 
signed  it  likewise.     The  association  is  named,  in  the  form,  Holy 
League^  Christian  and  royal.     Up  to  the  year  1576  it  remained 
secret,  and  did  not  cross  the  boundaries  of  Champagne."     To 
this  summary  of  M.  Vitet's  may  be  added  that  independently 
of  the  Champagnese  league  of  1568  and  in  the  interval  between 
1568  and  1575  there  had  been  formed,  in  some  provinces  and 
towns,  other  local  associations  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic 
church  against  the  heretics.     When,  in  1575,  first  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  and  after  him  the  King  of  Navarre  were  seen  flying  from 
the  court  of  Heniy  III.  and  commencing  an  insurrection  with 
the  aid  of  a  considerable  body  of  German  auxiliaries  and  French 
refugees,  already  on  French  soil  and  on  their  way  across  Cham- 
j)agne,  the  peril  of  the  Catholic  church  appeared  so  grave  and  so 
urgent  that,  in  the  threatened  provinces,  the  Catholics  devoted 
themselves  with  ardor  to   the  formation  of  a  grand  association 
for  the  defence  of  their  cause.     Then  and  thus  was  really  born 
the  League^  secret  at  first,  but,  before  long,  publicly  and  openly 
proclaimed,  which  held  so  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     Picardy  and  Champagne  were  the  first  scene 
of  its  formation  ;  but  in  the  neighboring  provinces  the  same  trav- 
ail took   place  and   brought  forth  fruits.     At  Paris,  a  burgess 
named  La  Roche-Blond,  and  devoted  to  the  Guises,  a  perfumer 
named  Peter  de  la  Bruy^re  and  his  son  Matthew  de  la  Bruy^re, 
councillor  at  the  Chatelet,  were,  says  De  Thou,  the  first  and 
most  zealous  preachers  of  the  Union.     "  At  their  solicitation," 
continues  the    austere   magistrate,  "  all    the    debauchees    there 
were  in  this  great  city,  all  folks  whose  only  hope  was  in  civil 
war  for  the  indulgence  of  their  libertinism  or  for  a  safe  means 
of  satisfying  their  avarice  or  their  ambition,  enrolled  themselves 
emulously  in  this  force.     Many,  even  of  the  richest  burgesses, 
whose  hatred  for  Protestants  blinded  them  so  far  as  not  to  see 
the  dangers  to  which  such  associations  expose  public  tranquillity 
in  a  well-regulated  state,  had  the  weakness  to  join  the  seditious. 
.  .  .  Many  asked  for  time  to  consider,  and,  before  making  any 
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aent,  they  went  to  nee  Prcniaent  de  Thou  [Christopher, 
{irciutcr  preskleiit  of  the  i*arliaiDcut  of  Paris  since  15C2,  and 
fatluir  of  the  bintoriAu  Jumes  Aujrui.tiis  de  TIiou],  informed  him 
of  the»e  secret  asscmhlicH  und  all  that  went  on  there,  and 
begged  him  to  tell  them  whether  he  approved  of  them,  and 
whether  it  was  true  that  the  court  authorized  them.  M.  de 
Thou  answered  them  at  onrc,  with  that  si raij^hl forwardness 
which  was  innate  in  him,  that  these  kinds  of  proixedinjjs  Imd 
not  yet  come  to  his  knowliMl^i*,  that  he  doubted  whether  ihoy 
had  the  approbation  of  hin  .Majej»t\\  and  that  they  wuuld  do 
wisely  to  hohl  aliMif  from  all  bucli  aHso<iatioiih.  The  authority 
of  this  jjreat  man  In'^an  to  thmw  HUs|)icion  uinui  the  designs  of 
the  UmoniMis,  and  his  reply  prevented  many  p«rsons  from  cast- 
ing in  tlieir  lot  with  the  jwirty  ;  hut  they  who  Uniml  themselvi's 
at  tlie  head  of  this  faetion  were  not  the  folkn  to  so  easily  j;ive 
up  their  projects,  f*ir  they  felt  theinselveH  t<K>  well  HUp|N)rted  al 
court  and  amonp»t  the  |KMiple.  They  ;ulviM'd  the  Lorraine 
princes  to  have  thr  fni'm  prt>mulgated  in  the  provinces,  and  to 
Ubor  to  make  the  iiohility  of  the  kinplom  enter  it." 

Henry  de  (luis**  did  not  hcMtate.  .\i  the  Kime  tinje  that  he 
avowed  the  League  and  laUtred  to  propapite  it,  he  did  what 
was  far  more  effectual  for  it»  buccess  :  he  entered  the  field  and 
gained  a  victory.  The  (tennan  allies  and  French  refugees  who 
bad  come  to  supfMjrt  IVinre  Henry  de  (*ond^'  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  in  their  in.surn*ction  advanee<l  into  C'ham{Kigne.  Guise 
luid  nothing  ready,  neither  army  nor  money  ;  he  mustered  in 
baste  three  thousand  horse,  who  were  to  be  followed  by  a  body 
of  foot  and  a  moiety  of  the  king's  guanls.  ""  I  haven't  a  sou,'' 
be  wrote  to  bis  wife  ;  ^*  take  something  out  of  the  king's  chest, 
if  there  is  anything  there  ;  provided  you  know  that  there  is 
something  there,  don't  be  afraid  :  uke  it  and  send  it  me  at 
oDoe.  As  for  the  rtitret^  they  are  more  afraid  of  us  than  we 
of  them ;  don't  be  frigbtenetl  alnjut  them  on  my  account ; 
the  greatest  danger  I  shall  run  will  l»e  that  a  glass  of  wine  may 
break  in  my  band.**     He  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  Germans, 
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came  up  with  them  on  the  10th  of  October,  1575,  at  Port-^-Bin- 
son,  on  the  Marne,  and  ordered  them  to  be  attacked  by  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  whom  he  supported  vigorously. 
They  were  broken  and  routed.  The  hunt^  according  to  the  ex- 
pression at  the  time,  lasted  all  the  rest  of  the  day  and  during 
the  night.  "  A  world  of  dead  covers  the  field  of  battle,"  wrote 
Guise.  He  had  himself  been  wounded :  he  went  in  obstinate 
pursuit  of  a  mounted  foe  whom  he  had  twice  touched  with  his 
sword,  and  who,  in  return,  had  fired  two  pistol-shots,  of  which 
one  took  effect  in  the  leg,  and  the  other  carried  away  part  of 
his  cheek  and  his  left  ear.  Thence  came  his  name  of  Henry 
the  Scarred  (le  Balafre)^  which  has  clung  to  him  in  history. 

Scarcely  four  years  had  rolled  away  since  the  St.  Bartholomew. 
In  vain  had  been  the  massacre  of  ten  thousand  Protestants,  ac- 
cording to  the  lowest,  and  of  one  hundred  thousand,  according 
tp  the  highest  estimates,  besides  nearly  all  the  renowned  chiefs 
of  the  party.  Charles  IX.'s  earnest  prayer,  "That  none  re- 
main to  reproach  me  !  "  was  so  far  from  accomplishment  that 
the  war  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  recommenced 
in  almost  every  part  of  France  with  redoubled  passion,  with  a 
new  importance  of  character,  and  with  symptoms  of  much 
longer  duration  than  at  its  first  outbreak.  Both  parties  had 
found  leaders  made,  both  from  their  position  and  their  capacity, 
to  command  them.  Admiral  Coligny  was  succeeded  by  the 
King  of  Navarre,  who  was  destined  to  become  Henry  IV. ;  and 
Duke  Francis  of  Guise  by  his  son  Henry,  if  not  as  able,  at  any 
rate  as  brave  a  soldier,  and  a  more  determined  Catholic  than  he. 
Amongst  the  Protestants,  Sully  and  Du  Plessis-Mornay  were 
assuming  shape  and  importance  by  the  side  of  the  King  of  Na- 
varre. Catherine  de'  Medici  placed  at  her  son's  service  her 
Italian  adroitness,  her  maternal  devotion,  and  an  energy  rare  for 
a  woman  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  for  forty-three 
years  a  queen,  and  worn  out  by  intrigue,  and  business,  and  pleas- 
ure. Finally,  to  the  question  of  religion,  the  primary  cause  of  the 
struggle,  was  added  a  question  of  kingship,  kept  in  the  back- 
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ground,  but  ever  present  in  thought  and  deed:  which  of  the  three 
houflM  of  Valottt,  BourUin,  and  Ix>rrainc  should  remain  in  or  enter 
upon  [K>i«M*iMion  of  the  throne  of  France.  The  interesU  and  the 
Ambition  of  familien  and  of  individual  were  playing  their  part 
vimultaneouiily  with  the  coii(roverhie8  and  the  ptwuiouH  of  creed. 

Thij*  Htate  of  thingn  continued  for  twelve  yearn,  from  l/iTG  U* 
158H,  with  constant  alternationM  of  war,  truce,  and  precuriouh 
peace,  and  in  the  midiit  «)f  miijitant  hc»sitation,  on  the  part  of 
Henry  III.,  liclween  alliuncf  with  the  League,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  (iui.M',  an«l  julju.stment  with  the  riote.stantH,  of 
whom  the  King  of  .Navarre  wiui  every  clay  U-coming  the  more 
and  more  avowed  leader.  Between  l.'»7t»  and  ir>H(>,  four  treaties 
«>f  |H?aee  were  i'oncludid  ;  ni  l."»T*»,  the  |K*aee  callrd  M^msiiur  »^ 
signed  at  Cluintenay  in  ( >rlrannes4%  ;  in  l.')T7,  the  peace  of  Ber- 
genu:  or  of  Poitiers;  in  \'u\K  the  |M-aee  of  Nerac  ;  in  1")H>,  the 
peoeu  of  Heix  in  iN'rigurd.  In  N<»veml>i'r,  l"»Tr»,  the  states- 
general  wen*  convoked  an«l  a-sM' milled  at  Bl<>is,  where  they  Nat 
and  delilH*rat«'d  up  t«i  March,  1'>TT,  without  any  important  re- 
sult. Neither  thex*  diplomatic  conventions  nor  these  national 
assemblies  had  force  enough  to  t^Htablish  a  real  and  lasting  peace 
between  the  two  ]»arties,  ft»r  the  jMirties  themsc>lves  would  not 
have  it;  in  vain  did  Henry  HI.  make  concejisions  and  promisees 
of  lilR*rty  to  the  rrot«>t*tantA  ;  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  guar- 
antee their  execution  and  make  it  resjH'ete*!  by  their  adversaries. 
At  heart  neither  I'mtestants  nor  Catholics  were  for  accei>t' 
ing  mutual  liU'rty  ;  not  only  di«l  they  lK>th  consider  theujselves 
in  potvsession  of  all  ndigious  truth,  but  they  also  consitlered 
themsidves  entitle<l  to  im)K>se  it  by  force  ui>on  their  atlversa- 
rieo.  'I*he  discover}*  (and  the  term  is  used  wlvisedly,  so  slow  tt» 
come  and  so  long  awaiteil  has  l>een  the  fact  which  it  expresses), 
the  discovery  of  the  legitimate  s<»paration  between  the  intellec- 
tual world  and  the  |K)litical  world,  and  of  the  necessity,  also,  of 
having  the  intellectual  world  free  in  order  that  it  may  not  make 
upon  the  political  world  a  war  which,  in  the  inevitable  contact 
between  them,  the  latter  could  not  support  for  long,  this  grand 
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and  salutary  discovery,  be  it  repeated,  and  its  practical  itiflu- 
ence  in  the  government  of  people  cannot  be  realized  save  in 
communities  already  highly  enlightened  and  politically  well  or- 
dered. Good  order,  politically,  is  indispensable  if  liberty,  intel- 
lectually, is  to  develop  itself  regularly  and  do  the  community 
more  good  than  it  causes  of  trouble  and  embarrassment.  They 
only  who  have  confidence  in  human  intelligence  sincerely  admit 
its  right  to  freedom  ;  and  confidence  in  human  intelligence  is 
possible  only  in  the  midst  of  a  political  regimen  which  likewise 
gives  the  human  community  the  guarantees  whereof  its  inter- 
ests and  its  lasting  security  have  absolute  need.  The  sixteenth 
century  was  a  long  way  from  these  conditions  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  intellectual  world  and  the  political  world,  the  neces- 
sity of  which  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and  admitted  by 
only  the  most  civilized  and  best  governed  amongst  modern  com 
munities.  It  is  one  of  the  most  tard}^  and  difiicult  advancers 
that  people  have  to  accomplish  in  their  life  of  labor.  The  six- 
teenth century  helped  France  to  make  considerable  strides  in 
civilization  and  intellectual  development;  but  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  have  taught  her  how  great  still,  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing and  being  governed  as  a  free  people,  are  her  children's  want 
of  foresight  and  inexperience,  and  to  what  extent  they  require 
a  strong  and  sound  organization  of  political  freedom  in  order 
that  they  may  without  danger  enjoy  intellectual  freedom,  its 
pleasures  and  its  glories. 

From  1576  to  1588,  Henry  III.  had  seen  the  difficulties  of  his 
government  continuing  and  increasing.  His  attempt  to  main- 
tain his  own  independence  and  the  mastery  of  the  situation 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  by  making  concessions  and 
promises  at  one  time  to  the  former  and  at  another  to  tlie  la'tter, 
had  not  succeeded  ;  and  in  1584  it  became  still  more  difficult 
to  practise.  On  the  10th  of  June  in  that  year  Henry  III.'s 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  died  at  Chateau-Thierry.  By  this 
death  the  leader  of  the  Protestants,  Henry,  King  of  Navarre, 
became  lawful   heir  to  the  throne  of    France.     The   Leaguers 
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eoulJ  not  stomach  tluit  prospect.  Tlic  Guides  turned  it  to  for- 
mitlable  account.  They  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  future  of 
France  a  subject  of  negotiation  with  IMiilip  II.  of  Spain,  at  that 
time  hor  most  dangerous  enemy  in  Kurope.  By  a  secret  con- 
vention conchided  at  Juinville  on  the  31st  of  DecemWr,  1584, 
between  Philip  and  the  Guises,  it  was  stipulate<l  tliat  at  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  the  cn»wn  hhould  |»a.<H  to  Charles,  Cardinal 
of  liourbon,  sixty-four  years  of  a;:e.  the  Kin^'  of  Navarre's  un- 
cle, who,  in  onler  to  make  liimM-lf  kin^,  undertook  to  set  aside 
his  nephew's  hert'ditary  right,  and  forhid,  al>s4>Iut('ly,  heretical 
worship  in  France.  \lv  puliliHluMl  oii  the  :i1st  of  March,  l'>Hr), 
a  declaratioti  wherein  he  hlvled  )iiniM.'lf  premier  prince  «»f  the 
blood,  and  conferred  u|M)n  the  Duke  of  (iuise  the  title  of  lieu- 
Icnant-genend  of  the  League.  By  a  hull  of  S<-ptcml»er  10, 
ir»H,j,  SixtUA  v.,  hut  liil<'ly  elerted  |m»Im',  excouuuuuicat^'d  the 
King  of  Navarre  a*  a  heretic  and  relapMMl,  denying  him  any 
right  of  succession  to  the  cn»wn  of  France,  and  releaning  his 
Narvarrese  subjects  fn»m  their  o.uh  of  fidelity.  Sixtus  V.  ilid 
not  yet  know  what  manner  of  niaii  he  wa-s  thus  attacking.  The 
King  of  Navarre  ditl  nt>l  ciuifuie  hiuiM-lf  to  protesting  in  France, 
on  the  lOth  of  June,  l*>^<<>.  against  thin  act  of  the  |H>|>e*s :  he 
had  his  protest  placarded  at  Utmie  it.<ielf  ufMin  the  statues  of 
Pasquin  and  Marforio,  and  at  the  very  dfK»rs  of  the  Vatican. 
referring  the  |K)|>e.  as  to  the  question  of  heresy,  to  a  council 
which  he  claimed  at  an  early  date,  and  at  the  hame  time  appeal- 
ing against  this  allege<l  abuse  of  power  to  the  court  of  |>eers  of 
France,  **  «»f  whom,"  said  he,  **  I  have  the  honor  to  l)e  the  pre- 
mier.** The  whole  of  Italy,  including  Sixtus  V.  himself,  a  pope 
of  inde|>eudent  mind  and  proud  heart,  was  struck  with  this  ener- 
getio  reaiatanoe  on  the  |iart  of  a  |>etty  king.  **  It  would  be  a  good 
thing/*  said  tlie  po|)e  to  Marquis  Pasani,  Henry  III.  a  arohmwa 
dor«  *'  if  the  king  your  master  showe<l  as  much  resolution 
against  his  enemica  aa  the  King  of  Navarre  shows  against  those 
who  attack  him.**  At  the  first  moment  Henry  III.  had  ap- 
peared to  unravel  the  intentions  of  the  League  and  to  be  dia- 
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posed  to  resist  it;  by  an  edict  of  March  28,  1585,  he  had  ordered 
that  its  adherents  should  be  prosecuted ;  but  Catherine  de' 
Medici  frightened  him  with  the  war  which  would  infallibly  be 
kindled,  and  in  which  he  would  have  for  enemies  all  the  Catho- 
lics, more  irritated  than  ever.  And  Henry  III.  very  easily  took 
fright.  Catherine  undertook  to  manage  the  recoil  for  him.  ''  I 
care  not  who  likes  it  and  who  doesn't,"  she  was  wont  to  say  in 
such  cases.  She  asked  the  Duke  of  Guise  for  an  interview, 
which  took  place,  first  of  all  at  Epernay,  and  afterwards  at 
Rheims.  The  hard  demands  of  the  Lorrainers  did  not  deter 
the  queen-mother,  and,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1585,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Nemours  between  Henry  III.  and  the  League,  to 
the  effect  "  that  by  an  irrevocable  edict  the  practice  of  the  new 
religion  should  be  forbidden,  and  that  there  should  henceforth 
be  no  other  practice  of  religion,  throughout  the  realm  of  France, 
save  that  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  ;  that  all  the 
ministers  should  depart  from  the  kingdom  within  a  month  ;  that 
all  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty  should  be  bound  to  live  according 
to  the  Catholic  religion  and  make  profession  thereof  within  six 
months,  on  pain  of  confiscation  both  of  person  and  goods  ;  that 
heretics,  of  whatsoever  quality  they  might  be,  should  be  declared 
incapable  of  holding  benefices,  public  offices,  positions,  and  dig- 
nities ;  that  the  places  which  had  been  given  in  guardianship  to 
them  for  their  security  should  be  taken  back  again  forthwith  ; 
and,  lastly,  that  the  princes  designated  in  the  treaty,  amongst 
whom  were  all  the  Guises  at  the  top,  should  receive  as  guarantee 
certain  places  to  be  held  by  them  for  five  years." 

This  treaty  was  signed  by  all  the  negotiators,  and  specially  by 
the  queen-mother,  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  Guise,  and  the 
Dukes  of  Guise  and  Mayenne.  It  was  the  decisive  act  which 
made  the  war  a  war  of  religion. 

On  the  18th  of  July  following,  Henry  III.,  on  his  way  to  the 
Palace  of  Justice  to  be  present  at  the  publication  of  the  edict 
he  had  just  issued  in  virtue  of  this  treaty  with  the  League,  said 
V>  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  "  My  dear  uncle,  against  my  con- 
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iioieDce,  but  very  willingly,  I  puUifihcd  the  edicU  of  pacifica- 
tion, becau«j  they  were  successful  in  giving  relief  to  my  people; 
and  now  I  am  going  to  publish  the  revucution  of  those  edicts  in 
accordance  with  my  conscience,  but  very  unwillingly,  because 
cm  ita  publication  hangs  the  ruin  of  my  kingdom  and  of  my 
IJCople.'*  When  he  iiisue<l  from  the  jNiluce,  cries  of  L<mg  live 
the  kSnij!  were  heanl  ;  **  at  which  OjitoniKhment  was  exprcHHcd,'* 
says  Peter  do  TEhtoile  (t.  i.  p.  294),  **  tMM-ause  for  a  long  time 
past  no  Huch  favor  liuil  Ihhmi  hliown  him.  fhit  it  wns  di>icovcrtHl 
that  these  acclamations  were  the  doing  of  persons  (Kwted  alxMit 
by  the  I«<»;iguer!i,  nnd  that,  for  doing  it,  money  hnd  Ix'i-n  given 
to  idlers  and  sweetmeats  to  chiKlrm.*'  Some  days  afterwards, 
the  King  of  Navarre  reeeivinl  news  of  the  treaty  <»f  Nemours. 
He  was  staying  nt*ar  liergernc,  at  the  eastle  of  the  Lonl  of  \a\ 
Force,  with  whom  he  was  so  intimate  that  he  t(M)k  with  him 
none  of  his  houM'hold,  as  he  prefi-rretl  to  l>e  waited  u|K>n  by  M. 
de  la  Force's  own  staff.  **  1  Wiis  so  grievously  affecle<l  by  it," 
said  he  himself  at  a  later  |H»riod  to  M.  de  lu  Foree,  **  that,  i\&  I 
ponderi*d  deeply  u|M)n  it  and  held  my  heuil  sup|>orted  upon 
my  hand,  my  apprehensions  of  the  wo«*s  I  foresiiw  for  my  coun- 
Xxy  were  such  as  to  whiten  one  half  of  my  mustache."  [.!//- 
moire9  du  Due  de  la  Foree^  U  i.  p.  .V).]  Henry  IH.,  for  his  jwirt, 
was  but  little  touched  by  the  shouts  of  Lontf  live  the  king! 
that  he  heanl  as  he  left  the  |>alace  ;  he  was  too  much  disquieted 
to  l»e  rejoiceil  at  them.  He  did  not  return  the  greeting  of  the 
municipal  functionaries  or  of  tlie  mob  that  blocked  his  way. 
**  You  see  how  reluctant  he  b  to  embroil  himself  with  the  Hu- 
guenota,**  said  the  partisans  of  Uie  Guises  to  the  people. 

It  was  the  recommencement  of  religious  civil  war,  with  more 
deadlineas  than  ever.  Hie  King  of  Navarre  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  convince  everybody,  friends  and  enemies,  great  lords 
and  commonalty.  Frenchmen  and  foreigners,  that  this  recur- 
rence of  war  was  not  his  doing,  and  that  the  Leaguers  forced  it 
upoD  him  against  his  wish  and  despite  of  the  justice  of  his 
oanse.    He  wrote  to  Henry  HI.,  ''  Monseigneur,  as  soon  as  the 
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originators  of  these  fresh  disturbances  had  let  the  effects  appear 
of  their  ill-will  towards  your  Majesty  and  your  kingdom,  you 
were  pleased  to  write  to  me  the  opinion  you  had  formed,  with 
very  good  title,  of  their  intentions  ;  you  told  me  that  you  knew, 
no  matter  Avhat  pretext  the}^  assumed,  that  they  had  designs 
against  your  person  and  your  crown,  and  that  they  desired  their 
own  augmentation  and  aggrandizement  at  your  expense  and  to 
your  detriment.  Such  were  the  words  of  your  letters,  Mon- 
seigneur,  and  you  did  me  the  honor,  whilst  recognizing  the  con- 
nection between  my  fortunes  and  those  of  your  Majesty,  to  add 
expressly  that  they  were  compassing  m}^  ruin  together  with  your 
own.  .  .  .  And  now,  Monseigneur,  when  I  hear  it  suddenly  re- 
ported that  your  Majesty  has  made  a  treat}^  of  peace  with  those 
who  have  risen  up  against  your  service,  providing  that  your 
edict  be  broken,  your  loyal  subjects  banished,  and  the  conspira- 
tors armed,  and  armed  with  your  power  and  your  authority 
against  me,  who  have  the  honor  of  belonging  to  you,  I  leave 
your  Majesty  to  judge  in  what  a  labyrinth  I  find  myself.  .  .  . 
If  it  is  I  whom  they  seek,  or  if  under  my  shadow  (on  my  ac- 
count) they  trouble  this  realm,  I  have  begged  that,  without 
henceforth  causing  the  orders  and  estates  of  this  realm  to  suffer 
for  it,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  army,  home  or 
foreign,  this  quarrel  be  decided  in  the  Duke  of  Guise's  person 
and  my  own,  one  to  one,  two  to  two,  ten  to  ten,  twenty  to 
twenty,  in  any  number  that  the  said  Lord  of  Guise  shall  think 
proper,  with  the  arms  customary  amongst  gentlemen  of  honor. 
...  It  will  be  a  happiness  for  us,  my  cousin  [Henry  de  Conde] 
and  myself,  to  deliver,  at  the  price  of  our  blood,  the  king  our 
sovereign  lord  from  the  travails  and  trials  that  are  a-brewing  for 
him,  his  kingdom  from  trouble  and  confusion,  his  noblesse  from 
ruin,  and  all  his  people  from  extreme  misery  and  calamity." 

The  Duke  of  Guise  respectfully  declined,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  thanked  the  King  of  Navarre  for  the  honor  done  him,  say- 
ing that  he  could  not  accepft  the  offer,  as  he  was  maintaining  the 
cause  of  religion,  and  not  a  private  quarrel.     On  his  refusal,  war 
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appeftreU  to  everybody,  and  in  fact  became,  ineviUible.  At  his 
re-engagement  in  it,  the  King  of  Navarre  lost  no  time  about  in- 
forming hiH  friends  at  homo  and  hi8  allies  abroad,  the  noblesse, 
the  clcrg}',  and  the  third  estate  of  France,  the  city  of  Paris,  the 
Queen  of  EngUnd,  Uio  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and  the 
Swim  cantons,  of  all  he  had  done  to  avoid  it ;  he  evidently  laid 
great  store  upon  making  his  conduct  public  and  his  motives  un- 
derstood, lie  had  fur  his  close  confidant  and  his  muuth-picco 
Philip  du  Plessis-Mornay,  at  that  time  thirty-six  years  of  age, 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  most  hard-working  as  well  as 
most  zealous  and  most  sterling  amongst  the  royalist  Protestants 
of  France.  It  was  his  duty  to  draw  up  the  do<'uments,  mani- 
festoes, and  letters  publisheil  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  when 
Ilenr)'  did  not  himself  stamp  Ufion  them  the  seal  of  his  own 
language,  vivid*  cl(Kiuent,  and  captivating  in  its  brevity. 

Henry  III.  and  the  queen-mother  were  very  much  struck  with 
this  intelligent  energy  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and 
with  the  influence  ho  acquired  over  all  that  |N>rtion  of  the 
French  noblesse  and  burgesses  which  had  not  fanatically  enlisted 
beneath  the  l>anner  of  the  League.  Catherine,  accustome<l  to 
count  U|>on  her  skill  in  the  art  of  setluctive  conversation,  was 
for  putting  it  to  fresh  proof  in  the  case  of  the  King  of  Navarre. 
Louis  di  Cfonzaga,  Duke  of  Nevers,  an  Italian,  like  herself,  and 
one  of  her  confidants,  was  sent  in  advance  to  sound  Ilcnry  of 
NaTtrro.  Ho  wrote  to  Henry  HI.,  **  Such,  sir,  as  you  have 
known  this  prince,  such  is  ho  even  now  ;  nor  years  nor  difBcul- 
iiee  change  him  ;  bo  is  still  agreeable,  still  merry,  still  devoted, 
M  be  bae  sworn  to  me  a  hundred  times,  to  peace  and  your 
Majesty's  service.**  Catherine  proposed  to  him  an  interview. 
Henry  hesitated  to  comply.  From  Jarnac,  where  he  was,  he 
sent  Viscount  do^Turenno  to  Catherine  to  make  an  agreement 
with  her  for  a  few  days*  truce.  **  Catherine  gave  Turenne  to 
understand  that,  in  order  to  have  peace,  the  King  of  Navarre 
must  turn  Catholic,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  exercise  of  the  Reformed 
religion  in  tho  towns  he  held.**     When  this  was  reported  by  his 
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envoy,  Henry,  who  had  set  out  for  the  interview,  was  on  the 
point  of  retracing  his  steps ;  he  went  on,  however,  as  he  was 
curious  to  see  Catherine,  to  satisfy  his  mind  upon  the  point  and 
to  answer  her."  They  met  on  the  14th  of  December,  1586,  at 
the  castle  of  St.  Brice,  near  Cognac,  both  of  them  with  gloomy 
looks.  Catherine  asked  Henry  whether  Turenne  had  spoken 
to  him  about  what,  she  said,  was  her  son's  most  express  desire. 
"  I  am  astounded,"  said  Henry,  '^  that  your  Majesty  should  have 
taken  so  much  pains  to  tell  me  what  my  ears  are  split  with  hear- 
ing ;  and  likewise  that  3-ou,  whose  judgment  is  so  sound,  should 
delude  yourself  with  the  idea  of  solving  the  difficulty  by  means 
of  the  difficulty  itself.  You  propose  to  me  a  thing  that  I  can- 
not do  without  forfeiture  of  conscience  and  honor,  and  without 
injury  to  the  king's  service.  I  should  not  carry  with  me  all 
those  of  the  religion ;  and  they  of  the  League  would  be  so 
much  the  more  irritated  in  that  they  would  lose  their  hope  of 
depriving  me  of  the  right  which  I  have  to  the  throne.  They  do 
not  want  me  with  you,  madame,  for  they  would  then  be  in  sorry 
plight,  you  better  served,  and  all  your  good  subjects  more 
happy."  The  queen-mother  did  not  dispute  the  point.  She 
dwelt  "  upon  the  inconveniences  Henry  suffered  during  the 
war."  "I  bear  them  patiently,  madame,"  said  Henry,  ''since 
you  burden  me  with  them  in  order  to  unburden  5^ourself  of 
them."  She  reproached  him  with  not  doing  as  he  pleased  in 
Rochelle.  "  Pardon  me,  madame,"  said  he,  "  I  please  only  as  I 
ought."  The  Duke  of  Nevers,  who  was  present  at  the  inter- 
view, was  bold  enough  to  tell  him  that  he  could  not  impose  a 
tax  upon  Rochelle.  "  That  is  true,"  said  Henry  :  "and  so  we 
have  no  Italian  amongst  us."  He  took  leave  of  the  queen- 
mother,  who  repeated  what  she  had  said  to  Viscount  de  Tu; 
renne,  "  charging  him  to  make  it  known  to^-the  noblesse  who 
were  of  his  following."  "  It  is  just  eighteen  months,  madame," 
said  he,  ''  since  I  ceased  to  obey  the  king.  Ho  has  made  war 
upon  me  like  a  wolf,  you  like  a  lioness."  "  The  king  and  I 
seek  nothing  but  your  welfare."    "Excuse  me,  madame;  I  think 
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it  would  bo  the  contrar}*."  »•  My  »c)ii,  would  you  have  the 
pAins  I  have  taken  for  the  last  nix  months  remain  without 
fruit  ?  "  **  Madame,  it  is  not  I  who  prevent  you  fn>m  resting 
in  your  bed ;  it  is  you  who  prevent  mc  from  lying  down  in 
mine/*  **  Shall  I  Iw  always  at  jMiinn,  I  who  a^k  for  nothing 
but  rest  ?  **  **  Madame,  the  pains  please  you  and  agree  with 
you  ;  if  you  were  at  rest  you  could  not  live  long."  Catherine 
had  brought  with  her  what  was  called  Iht  fltfhig  Bfjuadmn  of 
fair  creatures  of  her  court:  but,  **  Madame,"  said  Henry,  as 
ho  withdrew,  '*  there  is  nothing  hero  for  me.'* 

Before  taking  part  in  the  war  whicli  was  day  by  day  l)ccom- 
ing  nn»rt»  and  more  clearly  ami  explicitly  a  war  of  religion, 
the  Protestant  princes  of  (Jermany  and  the  four  great  free 
citioa  of  Straslmurg,  L'Im.  NuremlnTg,  and  Frankfort  resolved 
to  make,  as  the  King  of  Navarre  hiul  made,  a  ntriking  move 
on  iM'hnlf  of  peace  and  religious  liU*rty.  They  stMit  to  Ilcnry 
III.  amlwuHsadont,  who,  on  the  11th  of  OcIoImt,  1.'>.S4*),  treated 
him  to  some  frank  and  bold  s|>eaking.  **  ( )ur  princes  and 
ma-nters,**  they  said  to  him.  **  have  Iwen  move<l  with  surprise 
and  Christian  com|Mission  towanls  you,  as  faithful  friends  and 
gocxl  neighlH)ni  of  yours,  on  hearing  that  you,  not  U-iiig  pleasiKl 
to  suflfer  in  your  kingdom  any  person  not  of  the  Roman  reli- 
gion«  have  broken  the  edict  of  peace  which  was  so  solemnly 
done  and  base<l  upon  your  Majesty's  faith  and  promise,  and 
which  is  the  firm  prop  of  the  tranquillity  of  your  Majesty 
and  your  dominions ;  the  which  changes  have  appeared  to  them 
strmnge,  seeing  tliat  your  royal  person,  your  dominions,  your 
oonscience,  your  honor,  your  reputation  and  good  fame  happened 
to  be  very  much  concerned  therewith."  Shocked  at  so  rude 
an  admonition,  Henr}'  III.  answered,  ''  It  is  God  who  made  me 
king ;  and  as  I  bear  the  title  of  Most  Christian  King,  I  have 
ever  been  very  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  ...  It  appertains  to  me  alone  to  decide,  according  to 
my  discernment,  what  may  contribute  to  tlie  public  weal,  to 
make  laws  for  to  procure  it,  to  interpret  those  bws,  to  chftDge 
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them,  and  to  abolish  them,  just  as  I  find  it  expedient.  I  have 
done  so  hitherto,  and  I.  shall  still  do  so  for  the  future  ; "  and 
he  dismissed  the  ambassadors.  That  very  evening,  on  reflecting 
upon  his  words,  and  considering  that  his  answer  had  not  met 
the  requirements  of  the  case,  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  on  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  "  that  whoever  said  that  in  revoking  the 
edict  of  pacification  he  had  violated  his  faith  or  put  a  blot  upon 
his  honor,  had  lied ;  "  and  he  ordered  one  of  his  officers,  though 
the  night  was  far  advanced,  to  carry  that  paper  to  the  ambassa^ 
dors,  and  read  it  to  them  textually.  They  asked  for  a  copy ; 
but  Henry  III.,  always  careful  not  to  have  to  answer  for  his 
words,  had  bidden  his  officer  to  suppress  the  document  after 
having  read  it ;  and  the  Germans  departed,  determined  upon 
war  as  well  as  quite  convinced  of  the  king's  arrogant  pusil- 
lanimity. 

Except  some  local  and  short-lived  truces,  war  was  already 
blazing  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  France,  in  Provence,  in 
Dauphiny,  in  Nivernais,  in  Guienne,  in  Anjou,  in  Normandy, 
in  Picardy,  in  Champagne.  We  do  not  care  to  follow  the  two 
parties  through  the  manifold  but  monotonous  incidents  of  their 
tumultuous  and  passionate  strife ;  we  desire  to  review  only 
those  events  that  were  of  a  general  and  a  decisive  character. 
They  occurred,  naturally,  in  those  places  which  were  the  arena, 
and  in  those  armies  which  were  under  the  command,  of  the 
two  leaders,  Duke  Henry  of  Guise  and  King  Henry  of  Navarre. 
The  former  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  repulsing,  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  the  German  and  Swiss  corps  which  w^ere 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  French  Reformers  :  the  latter 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  Protestant  forces  sum- 
moned to  face,  in  the  provinces  of  the  centre  and  south-west, 
the  royalist  armies.  Guise  was  successful  in  his  campaign 
against  the  foreigners :  on  the  26th  of  October,  1587,  his  scouts 
came  and  told  him  that  the  Germans  were  at  Viraory,  near 
Montargis,  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  without  vedettes 
or  any  of  the   precautions   of  warfare  ;  he   was   at  table  with 
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hit  princi{)al  officiTs  ut  (  ourtcnay,  almo6t  seven  leogaes  away 
from  the  enemy ;  ho  remained  buried  in  thought  for  a  few 
minutoH,  and  then  Muddenly  gave  the  order  to  sound  boot-and- 
Mddle  [/*«»/<•.#<•//<•,  i.  e.,  put^n  tadJli-],  **  What  for,  pray?'* 
■aid  bin  brother,  the  Duke  of  Maycnnc.  **  To  go  and  fight/* 
••  Pray  reflect  ujjon  what  you  are  going  to  do.**  "  ReflectionM 
that  I  haven*t  made  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  Khoulchi't  make 
in  a  year.*'  Afounting  at  once,  the  hador  and  his  h<|uadronH 
arrived  at  midniglit  at  the  gates  of  Vimory  ;  llu-y  found,  it 
is  said,  the  Germanti  drunk,  aAleep,  and  hcattered  ;  according 
to  the  reiKirtero  on  the  side  of  the  I^tigue,  the  victory  of 
Guise  was  compK*te ;  ho  took  fr<»m  the  (icnnans  twcnty-ci^ht 
hundreil  horses:  the  I*rotc*stants  Kaid  that  tlu*  ImmIv  hv  charged 
were  nothing  but  a  lot  of  honie-lK)ys,  and  that  thf  two  Hags 
be  took  had  for  device  nothing  but  a  s|Njnge  and  a  curry- 
com)).  Hut  fiftiHMi  days  later,  on  the  11th  of  NovcuiUt,  at 
Auneau,  near  Cliartres,  (fuis4.>  gained  an  indisputable  and  un- 
dii»puted  victory  over  the  (ierinans;  and  their  general.  Baron 
Dohna,  and  Home  of  his  officers  only  saved  themselves  by  cut- 
ting their  way  through  swonl  in  hand.  The  Swiss,  Uiiig 
discourageil,  and  seeing  in  the  army  of  Henry  HI.  eight  thou- 
sand of  their  countrymen,  who  were  serving  in  it  not,  like 
themselves,  as  adventurers,  but  under  the  flags  and  with  the 
authorization  of  their  cantons,  Kei>aratiHl  from  the  Germans 
and  withdrew,  after  receiving  fmm  Henry  III.  four  hundrcil 
thousand  crowns  as  the  price  of  their  withdrawal.  In  Burgun- 
dy, in  Champagne,  and  in  Orleannes^  the  campaign  terminated 
to  the  honor  of  Guise,  which  Henry  111.  was  far  from  regarding 
as  a  victory  for  himself. 

But  almost  at  Uie  same  time  at  which  the  League  obtained 
this  success  in  the  provinces  of  the  east  and  centre,  it  experi- 
enced in  those  of  the  south-west  a  reverse  more  serious  for  the 
Leaguers  than  tlie  Duke  of  Guise's  victor)-  had  been  fortunate 
for  them.  Henry  III.  had  given  the  command  of  his  army 
south  of  the   Loire  to  one  of  his  favorites,  Anne,  Duke  of 
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Joyeuse,  a  brilliant,  brave,  and  agreeable  young  man,  whose 
fortunes  be  had  advanced  beyond  measure,  to  the  extent  of 
marrying  him  to  Marguerite  de  Lorraine,  the  queen's  sister, 
and  raising  for  him  the  viscountship  of  Joyeuse  to  a  duchy- 
peerage,  giving  him  rank,  too,  after  the  princes  of  the  blood 
and  before  the  dukes  of  old  creation.  Joyeuse  was  at  the 
head  of  six  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  horse,  and  six  pieces 
of  cannon.  He  entered  Poitou  and  marched  towards  the 
Dordogne,  whilst  the  King  of  Navarre  was  at  La  Rochelle, 
engaged  in  putting  into  order  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
formed  the  whole  of  his  artillery,  and  in  assembling  round 
him  his  three  cousins,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  the  Count  of  Sois- 
sons,  and  the  Prince  of  Conti,  that  he  might  head  the  whole 
house  of  Bourbon  at  the  moment  when  he  was  engaging  seri- 
ously in  the  struggle  with  the  house  of  Valois  and  the  house 
of  Lorraine.  A  small  town,  Coutras,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers  of  L'Isle  and  La  Dronne,  in  the  Gironde, 
offered  the  two  parties  an  important  position  to  occupy.  "  Ac- 
cording to  his  wont,"  says  the  Duke  of  Aumale  in  his  Histoire 
des  Princes  de  Conde^  "  the  Bearnese  was  on  horseback  whilst 
his  adversary  was  banqueting."  He  outstripped  Joyeuse  ;  and 
when  the  latter  drew  near  to  Coutras,  he  found  the  town 
occupied  by  the  Protestant  advance-guard,  and  had  barely  time 
to  fall  back  upon  La  Roche-Chalais.  The  battle  began  on  the 
20th  of  October,  1587,  shortly  after  sunrise.  We  will  here 
borrow  the  equally  dramatic  and  accurate  account  of  it  given 
by  the  Duke  of  Aumale  :  "  At  this  solemn  moment  the  King 
of  Navarre  calls  to  his  side  his  cousins  and  his  principal  officers  ; 
then,  in  his  manly  and  sonorous  voice,  he  addresses  his  men- 
at-arms  :  *  My  friends,  here  is  a  quarry  for  you  very  different 
from  your  past  prizes.  It  is  a  brand-new  bridegroom,  with 
his  marriage-money  still  in  his  coffers ;  and  all  the  cream  of 
the  courtiers  are  with  him.  Will  you  let  yourselves  go  down 
before  this  handsome  dancing-master  and  his  minions  ?  No, 
they  are  ours;  I  see  it  by  your  eagerness  to  fight.     Still  we 
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must  all  of  us  understand  that  the  event  is  in  the  hands  of 
Ood.  Pray  we  Him  to  aid  us.  This  deeil  will  be  the  greatest 
thftt  we  ever  did  ;  the  glory  will  Ihj  to  Goil,  ih^service  to  our 
sovereign  lord  the  king,  the  honor  to  ourselves,  and  the  benefit 
to  the  state.*  Henry  uncovers;  the  clergymen  Cluuulieu  and 
Domours  intone  the  army's  prayer,  and  the  men-at-arms  repeat  in 
chorus  the  twenty-fourth  versicle  of  the  hundred  and  eighteenth 
Psalm:  *This  is  the  day  which  the  Ix)nl  hath  made;  we  will 
rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.'  Ah  they  were  ha.steniiig  each  to  his 
|>ost,  the  king  detains  his  cousins  a  moment.  *  Gentlemen,*  he 
shouts,  *  I  have  just  one  thing  to  siiy :  rememWr  that  you  are 
of  the  house  of  Hourbon  ;  and,  as  (tixl  liveth,  I  will  let  you  see 
tluit  I  am  your  senior.*  *  And  Wf  will  show  you  some  good 
juniors,*  answered  Condd.** 

Before  midday  the  battle  was  won  and  the  royalist  army 
routed,  but  n<»t  without  having  ma<le  a  valiant  stand.  Dining 
the  action,  D'Kpinay  Saint-I^uc,  one  of  the  bravest  r(»yalist 
soldiers,  met  the  Duke  of  Joycuse  already  wounde<l.  **  What's 
to  be  done?*'  he  asked.  **  Die,"  answere<l  Joyeuse ;  and  a 
few  moments  afterwarthi,  as  he  was  moving  away  some  jwices  to 
the  rear  in  ortler  to  get  near  to  his  artillery,  tuiys  D'Aubignc, 
ho  was  surroundeil  by  several  Huguenots,  who  recognized  him. 
**  There  are  a  hundreJ  thousand  crowns  to  be  gained,**  ho 
shouteti ;  but  rage  was  more  |>owcrful  than  cupidity,  and  one 
of  them  shattered  his  skull  with  a  pistol-shot.  ''  His  Inxly  was 
taken  to  the  king's  quarters:  there  it  lay,  in  the  evening, 
upon  a  table  in  the  ver}'  room  where  the  conqueror*s  supper 
had  been  preiuired :  but  the  King  of  Navarre  ordered  all  who 
were  in  the  cluimlier  to  go  out,  Imd  his  supixT  things  removed 
elsewhither,  and,  with  ever)*  mark  of  res|>ect,  committed  the 
remains  of  the  vanquished  to  the  care  of  Viscount  de  Turenne, 
his  near  relative.  Henry  showeil  a  simple  and  modest  joy  at 
his  splendid  triumph.  It  was  five  and  twenty  years  since  tho 
civil  war  commenced,  and  he  was  the  first  Protestant  general 
who  hod  woD  a  pitohed  battle  ;  he  had  to  regret  only  twenty* 
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five  killed,  whereas  the  enemy  had  lost  more  than  three  thou- 
sand, and  had  abandoned  to  him  their  cannon,  together  with 
twenty-nine  flags  or  standards.  The  victory  was  so  much  the 
more  glorious  in  that  it  was  gained  over  an  army  superior  in 
numbers  and  almost  equal  in  qualit}'.  It  was  owing  to  the 
king's  valor,  decision,  vigilance,  quick  eye,  comprehension  of 
tactics,  and  that  creative  instinct  which  he  brought  into  appli- 
cation in  politics  as  well  as  in  war,  and  which  was  destined  to 
render  him  so  happily  inspired  in  the  beautiful  defensive  actions 
of  Arques,  at  the  affair  of  Ivry,  and  on  so  many  other  occa- 
sions." \_Histoire  des  Princes  de  Oonde,  &c.,  by  M.  le  Due 
D'Aumale,  t.  ii.  pp.  164-177.] 

And  what  was  Henry  III.,  King  of  France,  doing  whilst 
two  great  parties  and  two  great  men  were  thus  carrying  on, 
around  his  throne  and  in  his  name,  so  passionate  a  war,  on 
the  one  side  to  maintain  the  despotic  unity  of  Catholic  Chris- 
tianism,  and  on  the  other  to  win  religious  liberty  for  Chris- 
tian Protestantism  ?  We  will  borrow  here  the  words  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  impartial  historian  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  M.  de  Thou  ;  if  we  acted  upon  our  own  personal  im- 
pressions alone,  there  would  be  danger  of  appearing  too  severe 
towards  a  king  whom  we  profoundly  despise. 

"  After  having  staid  some  time  in  Bourbonness,  Henry  III. 
went  to  Lyons  in  order  to  be  within  hail  of  his  two  favorites, 
Joyeuse  and  Epernon,  who  were  each  on  the  march  with  an 
army.  Whilst  he  was  at  Lyons  as  unconcerned  as  if  all  the 
realm  were  enjoying  perfect  peace,  he  took  to  collecting  those 
little  dogs  which  are  thought  so  much  of  in  that  town.  Every- 
body was  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  King  of  France,  in  the 
midst  of  so  terrible  a  war  and  in  extreme  want  of  money, 
expending  upon  such  pleasures  all  the  time  he  had  at  disposal 
and  all  the  sums  he  could  scrape  together.  How  lavish  soever 
this  prince  may  have  been,  yet,  if  comparison  be  made  between 
the  expenditure  upon  the  royal  household  and  that  incurred  at 
Lyons  for  dogs,  the  latter  will  be  found  infinitely  higher  .than 
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the  furmcr ;  without  counting  expenses  for  hunting-dogs  and 
birds,  which  always  come  to  a  considerable  sum  in  the  house- 
holds of  kings,  it  cost  him,  every  year,  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  gold  cniwns  for  little  Lyonnesc  dt>gs ;  and  he  main- 
tained at  his  court,  with  large  salaries,  a  multitude  of  men  an 'J 
women  who  liad  nothing  to  do  but  to  feed  them.  He  al80 
spent  hu^e  sums  in  monkeys,  parrots,  and  other  creatures 
from  foreign  countries,  of  whicli  he  always  kept  a  great  num- 
ber. Sometimes  he  got  tire<l  of  t1u-m,  and  gave  thi-m  all  away  ; 
then  his  pasiiitm  for  such  creatures  returneil,  and  they  had  to 
l»e  found  for  him  at  no  matter  what  cost.  Since  1  am  u|Mm 
the  subject  of  this  prince's  attachment  to  matters  aiiVthing 
but  wortliy  of  the  kingly  majesty,  I  will  say  a  word  aUiut  his 
IMUbUon  for  those  miniatures  which  were  to  l>c  found  in  manu- 
script prayer-l>ooks,  and  which,  before  the  practice  of  print- 
ing, were  done  by  the  mo>t  skilful  painters.  Ifrury  III. 
seemed  to  buy  such  works,  intended  for  princes  and  laid  b; 
in  cabinets  of  curiosities,  only  t4)  h]>oil  them  ;  as  soon  as  he 
luid  them,  he  cut  theth  out,  and  then  {tasted  them  U{>on  tlu 
walls  of  his  cha|»els,  as  children  do.  An  incomprehensible 
charact4.*r  of  mind:  in  certain  things,  capable  of  uphohling 
his  rank  ;  in  Mmie.  rising  aliove  his  |K>siiion  ;  in  others,  sink- 
ing below  childUhness."  [I/iatoirf  univeraelU  dc  F,  —  A.  de 
Thou,  t.  ix.  p.  i">W.] 

A  mind  and  character  incomprehensible  indeed,  if  corru{>- 
tion,  lassitude,  listlessness,  and  fear  would  not  explain  the 
existence  of  everything  that  is  abnonual  and  pitiable  about 
human  nature  in  a  feeble,  cold,  and  selfish  creature,  excite<l,  and 
at  the  same  time  worn  out,  by  the  business  and  the  pleasures 
of  kingship,  which  Henry  HI.  could  neither  do  without  nor 
bear  the  bunlen  of.  His  per|)lexity  was  extreme  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  other  two  Henries,  who  gave,  like  himself,  their 
name  to  this  war,  which  was  called  by  contemporaries  the  war 
of  the  three  Henries.  The  sucoesses  of  Henry  de  Ouise  and 
of   Henry  de  Bourboa  were  almost  equally  disagreeable    to 
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Henry  de  Valois.  It  is  probable  that,  if  he  could  have  chosen, 
he  would  have  preferred  those  of  Henry  de  Bourbon ;  if  they 
caused  him  Hke  jealousy,  they  did  not  raise  in  him  the  same 
distrust;  he  knew  the  King  of  Navarre's  loyalty,  and  did  not 
suspect  him  of  aiming  to  become,  whilst  he  himself  was  living, 
King  of  France.  Besides,  he  considered  the  Protestants  less 
powerful  and  less  formidable  than  the  Leaguers.  Henry  de 
Guise,  on  the  contrary,  was  evidently,  in  his  eyes,  an  ambitious 
conspirator,  determined  to  push  his  own  fortunes  on  to  the 
very  crown  of  France  if  the  chances  were  favorable  to  him, 
and  not  only  armed  with  all  the  power  of  Catholicism,  but 
urged  forward  by  the  passions  of  the  League,  perhaps  further 
and  certainly  more  quickly  than  his  own  intentions  travelled. 
Since  1584,  the  Leaguers  had,  at  Paris,  acquired  strong  organi- 
zation amongst  the  populace  ;  the  city  had  been  partitioned  out 
into  five  districts  under  five  heads,  who,  shortly  afterwards, 
added  to  themselves  eleven  others,  in  order  that,  in  the  secret 
council  of  the  association,  each  amongst  the  sixteen  quarters 
of  Paris  might  have  its  representative  and  director.  Thence 
the  famous  Committee  of  Sixteen^  which  played  so  great  and 
so  formidable  a  part  in  the  history  of  that  period.  It  was 
religious  fanaticism  and  democratic  fanaticism  closely  united, 
and  in  a  position  to  impose  their  wills  upon  their  most  eminent 
leaders,  upon  the  Duke  of  Guise  himself. 

In  vain  did  Henry  III.  attempt  to  resume  some  sort  of 
authority  in  Paris ;  his  government,  his  public  and  private  life, 
and  his  person  were  daily  attacked,  insulted,  and  menaced 
from  the  elevation  of  the  pulpit  and  in  the  public  thoroughfares 
by  qualified  preachers  or  mob-orators.  On  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1587,  the  Sorbonne  voted,  after  a  deliberation  which r 
it  was  said,  was  to  be  kept  secret,  "  that  the  government 
might  be  taken  av/ay  from  princes  who  were  found  not  what 
they  ought  to  be,  just  as  the  administration  of  a  property 
from  a  guardian  open  to  suspicion."  On  the  30th  of  December, 
the  king  summoned  to  the  Louvre  his  court  of  Parliament  and 
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the  faculty  of  theolo^\  **  I  know  of  your  precious  resolution 
of  the  Itjih  of  thin  month,*'  said,  he  to  the  Sorlx>nno  ;  ♦*  I  have 
been  requested  to  take  no  notice  of  it,  seeing  that  it  was 
paned  after  dinner.  I  have  no  mind  to  avenge  mynelf  for 
these  outrages,  an  I  might,  and  as  Poim)  Sixtus  V.  did  when 
bo  sent  to  the  galleys  certain  ConU'liers  for  having  dared  to 
slander  him  in  their  scnnons.  There  Ls  not  one  of  you  who 
has  not  deserve<l  as  much,  and  m<ire  ;  hut  it  is  my  good  {ileasuro 
to  forget  all,  and  to  imrdon  you,  on  condition  of  its  not  occur- 
ring again.  If  it  should,  I  beg  my  court  of  Parliament,  hero 
present,  to  exact  exemplar}'  justice,  and  Kuch  as  the  seditious, 
like  you,  may  take  warning  l»y,  ho  as  to  mind  their  own  busi- 
neaa.**  At  their  exit  after  this  atldress,  the  Parliament  and 
the  SorUmne,  U^ing  quite  sure  that  the  king  would  not  carry 
the  matter  further,  withdrew  hmiliiig,  and  saying,  **  He  certainly 
has  hpirit,  but  not  entnigh  of  it  "  ( haUt  quidt-m  animum^  $ed 
non  BtUU  animi).  The  Duke  of  (iuise*s  si^ter,  the  Duchess 
of  Monti>cnsier,  took  to  getting  up  and  spreading  about  all 
sorts  of  |»amphlets  against  the  king  un<l  his  government.  **  The 
king  commanded  her  to  (piit  liiii  city  of  Paris ;  she  did  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  and  three  days  after  she  was  even  brazen  enough 
to  say  that  she  carrie<l  at  her  waist  the  scissors  which  would 
give  a  thirtl  crown  to  brother  Henry  de  Valois."  At  the  close 
of  1587,  the  Duke  of  Guise  made  a  trip  to  Home,  **  with  a  suite 
of  6ve;  and  he  only  remointnl  three  flays,  so  disguised  that  ho 
was  not  recogniz4Hl  there,  and  discovere<i  himself  to  nolnxly 
but  Canlinal  Pellev<^,  with  whom  he  was  in  communication 
day  and  night."  [Jifuntal  </«•  I/KftoiU^  t.  i.  p.  345.]  Eighteen 
months  previously,  the  cardinal  had  given  a  very  favorable 
reception  to  a  cxise  drawn  up  by  an  advocate  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  naroe<l  David,  who  maintained  that,  ''although  the 
line  of  the  Capets  had  snccee<led  to  the  temporal  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Charlemagne,  it  had  not  8uccee<led  to 
the  afiostolic  benediction,  which  appertained  to  none  but  the 
posterity  of  the  said  Charlemagne,  and  that,  the  line  of  Capet 
VOL.  IV.  58 
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being  some  of  them  possessed  by  a  spirit  of  giddiness  and  stu- 
pidity, and  others  heretic  and  excommunicated,  the  time  had 
come  for  restoring  the  crown  to  the  true  heirs,"  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  house  of  Lorraine,  which  claimed  to  be  issue  of  Charle- 
magne. Tliis  case  was  passed  on,  it  is  said,  from  Rome  to  Philip 
II.,  King  of  Spain,  and  M.  de  Saint-Goard,  ambassador  of  France 
at  Madrid,  sent  Henry  III.  a  copy  of  it.  [  V.  MSmoires  de  la 
Ligue,  t.  i.  pp.  1-T.] 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  about  this  trip  to  Rome  on 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  its  influence  upon  what  fol- 
lowed, the  chiefs  of  the  Leaguers  resolved  to  deal  a  great  blow. 
The  Lorraine  princes  and  their  intimate  associates  met  at  Nancy 
in  January,  1588,  and  decided  that  a  petition  should  be  presented 
to  the  king ;  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  join  himself  more 
openly  and  in  good  earnest  to  the  League,  and  to  remove  from 
offices  of  consequence  all  the  persons  that  should  be  pointed  out 
to  him  ;  that  the  Holy  Inquisition  should  be  established,  at  any 
rate  in  the  good  towns ;  that  important  places  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  specified  chiefs,  who  should  have  the  power  of  con- 
structing fortifications  there  ;  that  heretics  should  be  taxed  a 
third,  or  at  the  least,  a  fourth  of  their  property  as  long  as  the 
war  lasted ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  life  should  be  spared  of  no 
enemy  taken  prisoner,  unless  upon  his  swearing  and  finding  good 
surety  to  live  as  a  Catholic,  and  upon  paying  in  ready  money  the 
worth  of  his  property  if  it  had  not  already  been  sold.  These 
monstrous  proposals,  drawn  up  in  eleven  articles,  were  immedi- 
ately carried  to  the  king.  He  did  not  reject  them,  but  he  de- 
manded and  took  time  to  discuss  them  with  the  authors.  The 
negotiation  was  prolonged  ;  the  ferment  in  Paris  was  redoubled ; 
the  king,  it  was  said,  meant  to  withdraw  ;  his  person  must  be 
secured ;  the  Committee  of  Sixteen  took  measures  to  that  end ; 
one  of  its  members  got  into  his  hands  the  keys  of  the  gate  of 
St.  Denis.  From  Soissons,  where  he  was  staying,  the  Duke  of 
Guise  sent  to  Paris  the  Count  of  Brissac,  with  four  other  cap- 
tains of  the  League,  to  hold  themselves  in   readiness  for  any 
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•▼ent,  and  he  ordered  hin  brother  the  Duke  of  Aumale  to 
•toutly  maintain  hi«  parriuoiw  in  the  places  of  Picnrdy,  which 
the  king,  it  wan  naid,  meant  to  take  from  him.  **  If  the  king 
leaves  I*ari<,"  the  duke  wrote  to  Bernard  de  Mondoza,  Philip 
II/u  amhMsador  in  France,  »*  I  will  make  him  think  alwut  re- 
turning thither  lx*fore  he  Uan  gone  a  day'H  march  townnls  the 
I'lCiirdn.*'  Philip  II.  ma<le  (Juiw}  an  offer  of  three  hundred 
tbou.Hand  crown*,  six  thouwuMl  lanzkneehts,  an<l  twelve  hun- 
dred lancca,  aM  !»oon  as  he  Khould  have  broken  with  Henry  III. 
•*Tho  almcesw  will  noon  bunit,"  wn)le  the  ambassador  to  the 
king  hin  master. 

On  the  8th  of  .May,  i:>HS,  m  eleven  P.  M.,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
tot  out  from  SoiiwonH,  after  having  commended  himself  to  the 
prayem  of  the  convent*  in  the  town.  He  arrived  the  next 
morning  !>cfore  Pariit,  which  In*  entere<l  alK>ut  midday  by  the 
gate  of  St.  Martin.  The  L«'aguers  had  been  exporting  him  for 
several  dayH.  Though  he  had  covered  his  head  with  his  cloak, 
he  wa.H  readily  re<'ognize<l  and  eagerly  cheered  ;  the  burgesses 
left  their  housen  and  the  tradesmen  their  shops  to  s^'c  him  and 
follow  him,  shouting,  ^^  Hurrah  !  for  OuUt  :  hurrah !  for  thf 
pillar  of  tht  churrh.***  The  crowd  increaso<I  at  every  step.  He 
arrivcil  in  front  of  the  (uilace  of  Catherine  de*  .Medici,  who  had 
not  exi>ect€Hl  him.  nntl  grew  jwde  at  sight  of  him.  '*  My  dear 
cousin,**  said  she  to  him,  *'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  but  I 
should  have  lieen  l>etter  please<l  at  anotlier  time.**  ''  .Madame,  I 
am  come  to  clear  myself  from  all  the  calumnies  of  my  enemies ; 
do  me  the  honor  to  conduct  me  to  the  king  yourself.*'  Cathe- 
rine lost  no  time  in  giving  the  king  warning  by  one  of  her 
secretaries.  On  receipt  of  this  notice,  Henry  III.,  who  had  at 
first  Wen  stolid  and  silenti  rose  abruptly  fix>m  his  chair.  ^*  Tell 
my  lady  mother  that,  as  she  wishes  to  present  the  Duke  of 
Guise  to  me,  I  will  receive  him  in  the  chaml)er  of  the  queen 
mj  wife.**  The  envoy  departed.  The  king,  turning  to  one  of 
his  officers.  Colonel  Alphonso  Corso,  said  to  him,  *'  M.  de  Guise 
has  just  arrived  at  Paris,  contrary  to  my  orders.     What  would 
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you  do  in  my  place  ?  "  "  Sir,  do  you  hold  the  Duke  of  Guise 
for  friend  or  enemy  ?  "  The  king,  without  speaking,  replied  by 
a  significant  gesture.  "If  it  please  your  Majesty  to  give  me 
the  order,  I  will  this  very  day  lay  the  duke's  head  at  your  feet." 
The  three  councillors  who  happened  to  be  there  cried  out.  The 
king  held  his  peace.  During  this  conversation  at  the  Louvre, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  was  advancing  along  the  streets,  dressed  in 
a  doublet  of  white  damask,  a  cloak  of  black  cloth,  and  boots  of 
buffalo-hide ;  he  walked  on  foot,  bareheaded,  at  the  side  of  the 
queen-mother  in  a  sedan-chair.  He  was  tall,  with  fair  cluster- 
ing hair  and  piercing  eyes  ;  and  his  scar  added  to  his  martial 
air.  The  mob  pressed  upon  his  steps  ;  flowers  were  thrown  to 
him  from  the  windows ;  some,  adoring  him  as  a  saint,  touched 
him  with  chaplets  which  they  afterwards  kissed ;  a  young  girl 
darted  towards  him,  and,  removing  her  mask,  kissed  him,  say- 
ing, "  Brave  prince,  since  you  are  here,  we  are  all  saved." 
Guise,  with  a  dignified  air,  "  saluted  and  delighted  everybody," 
says  a  witness,  *'  with  eye,  and  gesture,  and  speech."  "  By  his 
side,"  said  Madame  de  Retz,  ''  the  other  princes  are  commoners." 
"  The  Huguenots,"  said  another,  "  become  Leaguers  at  the  very 
sight  of  him."  On  arriving  at  the  Louvre,  he  traversed  the 
court  between  two  rows  of  soldiers,  the  archers  on  duty  in  the 
hall,  and  the  forty-five  gentlemen  of  the  king's,  chamber  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase.  "What  brings  you  hither  ?  "  said  the  king, 
with  difficulty  restraining  his  anger.  "  I  entreat  your  Majesty 
to  believe  in  my  fidelity,  and  not  allow  yourself  to  go  by  the 
reports  of  my  enemies."  "  Did  I  not  command  you  not  to  come 
at  this  season  so  full  of  suspicions,  but  to  wait  yet  a  while  ?  " 
"Sir,  I  was  not  given  to  understand  that' my  coming  would  be 
disagreeable  to  you."  Catherine  drew  near,  and,  in  a  low- 
tone,  told  her  son  of  the  demonstrations  of  which  the  duke 
had  been  the  object  on  his  way.  Guise  was  received  in  the 
chamber  of  the  queen,  Louise  de  Vaudemont,  who  was  confined 
to  her  bed  by  indisposition ;  he  chatted  with  her  a  moment,  and, 
saluting  the  king,  retired  without  being  attended  by  any  one  of 
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tbo  offuiTH  of  the  court,     Henry  III.  confmcil  himself  to  telling 
Lim  that  rfsults  BhouUl  npenk  for  the  biiicerity  of  his  words. 

GuiM?  rvtumcil  to  his  house  in  the  Faul>ourg  St.  Antoinc,  still 
ACCom{>anied  by  an  eager  and  noisy  crowd,  but  somewhat  dis- 
quieted at  heart  both  by  the  king*s  angry  reception  and  the 
people's  enthusiastic  welcome.  Hravo  as  he  was,  he  wiw  more 
ambitious  in  conception  than  lK>ld  in  execution,  and  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  all  tlmt  was  necessary  to  attain  thu  end 
ha  iraa  pursuing.  The  committee  of  Sijirrn^  his  confidants,  and 
all  tlie  staff  of  tlio  lAniguo,  nu*t  at  liis  house  during  the  evening 
and  night  betwcfu  the  IHh  and  lOih  of  May,  prt-paring  for  the 
morrow's  action  without  well  knowing  what  it  w«is  to  Ih*,  pro|)os- 
log  various  plans,  collecting  anns,  and  giving  instructions  to  their 
agenta  amongst  the  |M)pulace.  An  agitation  of  tiie  sixnw  sort 
prevaiknl  at  the  l^uivre  ;  the  king,  loo,  Wiw  «lelilHTatiiig  with 
his  advisers  as  to  wliat  he  should  do  on  the  morrow:  (tuise 
would  undoubtedly  present  hinis<lf  ot  his  morning  levt'e  ;  sliouhl 
he  at  once  rid  hinisi>lf  of  him  by  the  jMUiiards  tif  the  fire  and 
fortjf  braroTM  which  the  Duke  of  Kj>ernou  had  enrolle<l  in  fias- 
cony  for  his  service?  Or  would  it  l»e  l»cst  to  sumnu»n  to  Viiris 
aome  troojw,  French  and  Swiss,  to  crush  the  Pari.sian  rel>eLs  and 
the  a^lventurcrs  that  had  hurritnl  up  fn>m  all  ftarLs  to  their  aid? 
But  on  the  10th  of  .May.  (iuis**  went  to  the  Louvre  with  four 
hundreil  gentlemen  w«»U  anutnl  with  breaist plates  and  weapons 
under  their  cloaks.  The  king  did  nothing  ;  no  more  did  Guise. 
The  two  had  a  long  convenmtion  in  the  cjuecn-mother's  garden  ; 
but  it  led  to  no  re«ulL  On  the  11th  of  May,  in  the  evening, 
the  provoat  of  tradesmen.  Hector  de  Perreuse,  assembled  the 
town-council  and  those  of  the  district-colonek  on  whom  he  hod 
relianoe  to  receive  the  king's  orders.  Orders  came  to  muster 
the  burgher  companies  of  certain  districts,  and  send  them  to 
occupy  certain  positions  that  liad  been  determined  u|)on.  They 
mustered  slowly  and  incompletely,  and  some  not  at  all ;  and 
aoATcelj  had  they  arrived  when  several  left  the  posts  which 
had  been  asiigned  to  them.     The  king,  being  informed  of  this 
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sluggishness,  sent  for  the  regiment  of  the  French  Guards,  and 
for  four  thousand  Swiss  cantoned  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris  ;  and 
he  himself  mounted  his  horse,  on  the  12th  of  May,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  go  and  receive  them  at  the  gate  of  St.  Honor^.  These 
troops  "  filed  along,  without  fife  or  drum,  towards  the  cemetery 
of  the  Innocents."  The  populace  regarded  them  as  they  passed 
with  a  feeling  of  angry  curiosity  and  uneasy  amazement.  When 
all  the  corps  had  arrived  at  the  appointed  spot,  "  they  put  them- 
selves in  motion  towards  different  points,  now  making  a  great 
noise  with  their  drums  and  fifes,  which  marvellously  astonished 
the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter."  Noise  provokes  noise.  "  In- 
continently," says  L'Estoile,  *'  everybody  seizes  his  arms,  goes 
out  on  guard  in  the  streets  and  cantons  ;  in  less  than  no  time 
chains  are  stretched  across  and  barricades  made  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets ;  the  mechanic  leaves  his  tools,  the  tradesman  his 
business,  the  University  their  books,  the  attorneys  their  bags, 
the  advocates  their  bands  ;  the  presidents  and  councillors  them- 
selves take  halberds  in  hand  ;  nothing  is  heard  but  shouts,  mur- 
murs, and  the  seditious  speeches  that  heat  and  alarm  a  people." 
The  tocsin  sounded  everywhere  ;  barricades  sprang  up  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  ;  they  were  made  within  thirty  paces  of  the 
Louvre.  The  royal  troops  were  hemmed  in  where  they  stood, 
and  deprived  of  the  possibility  of  moving  ;  the  Swiss,  being 
attacked,  lost  fifty  men,  and  surrendered,  holding  up  their  chap- 
lets  and  exclaiming  that  they  were  good  Catholics.  It  was 
thought  sufficient  to  disarm  the  French  Guards.  The  king, 
remaining  stationary  at  the  Louvre,  sent  his  marshals  to  parley 
with  the  people  massed  in  the  thoroughfares  ;  the  queen-mother 
had  herself  carried  over  the  barricades  in  order  to  go  to  Guise's 
house  and  attempt  some  negotiation  with  him.  He  received 
her  coldly,  demanding  that  the  king  should  appoint  him  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  declare  the  Huguenot  princes 
incapacitated  from  succeeding  to  the  throne,  and  assemble  the 
states-general.  At  the  approach  of  evening.  Guise  determined 
to  go  himself  and  assume  the  conqueror's  air  by  putting  a  stop 
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to  the  insurrection.  Ho  iMUcd  from  hiii  house  on  horseback, 
unarmed,  with  a  white  wnnd  in  his  hand  ;  ho  rode  through  the 
different  districts,  exhorting  the  inhabitants  to  keep  up  their 
barricadet,  whilst  remaining  on  the  defensive  and  leaving  him 
to  complete  their  work.  lie  was  greeted  on  all  sides  with  shouts 
of  •♦  Hurrah  I  for  Guise  !  '*  **  You  wrong  me,  my  friends/'  said 
he;  **you  should  shout,  *IIurra)i!  for  the  king!'"  He  had 
the  French  Guards  and  the  Swiss  set  at  lil>erty  ;  and  they  de- 
filed before  him,  arms  lowered  and  l>archeadcd,  as  l>efore  their 
preserver.  Next  morning.  May  13,  he  wrote  to  D'Kiitragues, 
governor  of  Orleans,  **  Notify  our  friends  to  come  to  us  in  the 
greatest  haste  |K>Hsihle,  with  horhes  and  arms,  hut  without  l>ag- 
gage,  which  they  will  easily  bo  able  to  do,  for  I  l>elievQ  that  the 
roads  are  o|>en  hence  to  you.  I  have  defeate<l  the  Swiss,  and 
cut  in  pieces  a  {wirt  of  the  king's  gtianls,  and  I  hold  the  I^)uvro 
invested  so  closely  that  I  will  render  good  aocount  of  whatso- 
ever there  is  in  iU  This  is  so  great  a  victory  tbat  it  will  l)e 
rememlwred  forever.'*  That  same  day,  the  provost  of  trades- 
men and  the  n>yalist  sheriffs  re{Niire<l  to  the  Ix)uvrc,  and  told 
the  king  that,  without  gn>at  and  imme<liate  concessions,  they 
could  not  answer  for  anything  ;  the  lx)uvre  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition of  defence ;  there  were  no  troops  to  be  depcnde<l  upon 
for  resistance,  no  provisions,  no  munitioitH  ;  the  investment  was 
growing  closer  and  closer  every  hour,  ami  the  assault  might 
commence  at  any  instant.  Henry  III.  sent  his  mother  once 
more  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  himself  went  out  about  four 
o'clock,  dresse<l  in  a  country  suit  and  scantily  attendeil,  as  if 
for  a  walk  in  the  Tuileries.  Catherine  found  the  duke  as 
inflexible  as  he  had  l)een  the  day  liefore.  He  peremptorily 
insistetl  upon  all  the  conditions  he  had  laid  down  already,  the 
lieutenant-generalship  of  the  kingdom  for  himself,  the  unity  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  forfeiture  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Na- 
varre and  every  other  Huguenot  prince  as  heir  to  the  throne, 
perpetual  banishment  of  the  king's  favorites,  and  convocation 
of  the  gtatea general.      "The  king,"   he  said,   ''purposes  to 
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destroy  all  the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  and  to  harry  all 
those  who  oppose  his  washes  and  the  elevation  of  his  minions  ; 
it  is  my  duty  and  my  interest  to  take  all  the  measures  necessary 
for  my  own  preservation  and  that  of  the  people."  Catherine 
yielded  on  nearly  every  point,  at  the  same  time,  however,  con- 
tinually resuming  and  prolonging  the  discussion.  One  of^  the 
duke's  most  trusty  confidants,  Francis  de  Mainville,  entered 
and  whispered  in  his  ear.  "  Madame,"  cried  the  duke,  *'  whilst 
your  Majesty  has  been  amusing  me  here,  the  king  is  off  from 
Paris  to  harry  me  and  destroy  me !  "  Henry  III.,  indeed, 
had  taken  horse  at  the  Tuileries,  and,  attended  by  his  princi- 
pal councillors,  unbooted  and  cloakless,  had  issued  from  the 
New  gate,  and  set  out  on  the  road  to  St.  Cloud.  Equipping 
him  in  haste,  his  squire,  Du  Halde,  had  put  his  spur  on  wrong, 
and  would  have  set  it  right,  but,  ''That  will  do,"  said  the 
king ;  "  I  am  not  going  to  see  my  mistress ;  I  have  a  longer 
journey  to  make."  It  is  said  that  the  corps  on  guard  at  the 
Nesle  gate  fired  from  a  distance  a  salute  of  arquebuses  after 
the  fugitive  king,  and  that  a  crowd  assembled  on  the  other 
bank  of  the  river  shouted  insults  after  him.  At  the  height 
of  Chaillot  Henry  pulled  up,  and  turning  round  towards  Paris, 
"  Ungrateful  city,"  he  cried,  ''  I  have  loved  thee  more  than 
my  own  wife ;  I  will  not  enter  thy  walls  again  but  by  the 
breach." 

It  is  said  that  on  hearing  of  the  Duke  of  Guise's  sudden 
arrival  at  Paris,  Pope  Sixtus  V.  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  what  rash- 
ness!  To  thus  go  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  prince 
he  has  so  outraged !  "  And  some  days  afterwards,  on  the 
news  that  the  king  had  received  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
nothing  had  come  of  it,  "  Ah,  dastard  prince  !  poor  creature 
of  a  prince,  to  have  let  such  a  chance  escape  him  of  getting 
rid  of  a  man  who  seems  born  to  be  his  destruction !  "  [Be 
Thou,  t.  X.  p.  266.] 

When  the  king  was  gone,  Guise  acted  the  master  in  Paris. 
He  ordered   the   immediate   delivery    into    his   hands   of    the 
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Bastille,  the  arsenal,  and  the  oastlo  of  Vincennes.  Ornano, 
governor  of  the  Daittille,  sent  an  ofFer  to  the  king,  who  had 
arrived  at  Chartres,  to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  **  I  will 
not  expose  to  so  certain  a  peril  a  brave  man  who  may  be 
necessary  to  me  elAcwhere,**  replied  the  king.  Guise  caused 
to  be  eleoted  at  Pariit  a  new  town-council  and  a  new  provost 
of  tradesmen,  all  taken  from  amongst  the  most  anient  Leaguers. 
He  at  the  same  time  exerted  himself  to  restore  order ;  ho 
allowed  all  royalists  who  wished  to  depart  to  withdraw  to 
Chartrtm ;  he  went  in  person  and  pn^sscd  the  premier  presi- 
dent of  Parliament,  Achille  de  Harlay,  to  resume  the  course 
of  justice.  **  It  is  great  pity,  sir,"  said  Harlay,  **  when  the 
servant  drives  out  the  ma^iter ;  this  assembly  is  founded  (seate<l) 
on  the  fleur-<le-lis  ;  being  estal>lishe<l  by  the  king,  it  can  act 
only  fur  his  ser\'ice.  We  will  all  lose  our  lives  to  a  man  rather 
than  give  way  a  whit  to  the  contrar}'.**  ^'  I  have  been  in 
many  battles,**  said  Guise,  as  he  went  out,  ^*  in  assaults  and 
encounters  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world  ;  and  I  have  never 
lieen  so  overcome  as  at  my  reception  by  this  personage.'*  At  the 
same  time  that  he  was  trying  to  exercise  authority  and  restore 
order,  unbridle<l  violence  and  anarchy  were  making  head  around 
him  ;  the  Sirlrm  and  their  friends  discharged  from  the  smallest 
oflSces,  civil  or  religious,  whoever  was  not  devote<l  to  them  ; 
they  changed  all  the  captains  and  district-office ni  of  the  city 
militia;  they  deposed  all  the  incuml>ents,  all  the  ecclesiastics 
whom  they  terrowi  Huguenots  and  policists ;  the  pulpits  of 
Christians  became  the  platforms  of  demagogues;  the  preachers 
Guinoestre,  lioucher.  Rose,  John  I'rdvost,  Aubry,  Pigenat, 
Cueilly,  Pelletier,  and  a  host  of  others  whose  names  have 
fallen  into  complete  obscurity,  were  the  popular  apostles,  the 
rwai  fa^brmmd9  <tf  th^  trotMet  of  the  League,  says  Pasquier ; 
there  was  soaroely  a  chapel  where  there  were  not  several  ser- 
mons a  day.  ♦•  You  know  not  your  strength,"  they  kept 
repeatiDg  to  their  auditors :  "  Paris  knows  not  what  she  is 
worth  ;  the  haa  wealth  enough  to  make  war  upon  four  kings. 
VOL.  IV.  54 
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France  is  sick,  and  she  will  never  recover  from  that  sick- 
ness till  she  has  a  draught  of  French  blood  given  her.  .  .  . 
If  you  receive  Henry  de  Valois  into  your  towns,  make  up  your 
minds  to  see  your  preachers  massacred,  your  sheriffs  hanged, 
your  women  violated,  and  the  gibbets  garnished  with  your 
members."  One  of  these  raving  orators,  Claude  Trahy,  pro- 
vincial of  the  Cordeliers,  devoted  himself  to  hounding  on  the 
populace  of  Auxerre  against  their  bishop,  James  Amyot,  the 
translator  of  Plutarch,  whom  he  reproached  with  "  having  com- 
municated with  Henry  III.  and  administered  to  him  the  eucha- 
rist ;  "  brother  John  Moresin,  one  of  Trahy 's  subalterns,  went 
about  brandishing  a  halberd  in  the  public  place  at  Auxerre, 
and  shouting,  "  Courage,  lads  !  messire  Amyot  is  a  wicked  man, 
worse  than  Henry  de  Valois  ;  he  has  threatened  to  have  our 
master  Trahy  hanged,  but  he  will  repent  it;"  and,  "at  the 
voice  of  this  madman,  there  hurried  up  vine-dressers,  boatmen, 
and  marchandeaux  (?  costermongers),  a  whole  angry  mob,  who 
were  for  having  Amyot's  throat  cut,  and  Trahy  made  bishop 
in  his  stead." 

Whilst  the  blind  passions  of  fanatics  and  demagogues  were 
thus  let  loose,  the  sensible  and  clear-sighted  spirits,  the  earnest 
and  moderate  royalists,  did  not  all  of  them  remain  silent  and 
motionless.  After  the  appearance  of  the  letters  written  in 
1588  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  explain  and  justify  his  conduct 
in  this  crisis,  a  grandson  of  Chancellor  de  1' Hospital,  Michael 
Hurault,  Sieur  du  Fay,  published  a  document,  entitled  Frank 
and  Free  Discourse  upon  the  Condition  of  France,  one  of  the 
most  judicious  and  most  eloquent  pamphlets  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  profound  criticism  upon  the  acts  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  their  causes  and  consequences,  and  a  true  picture  of  the 
falsehoods  and  servitude  into  which  an  eminent  man  may  fall 
when  he  makes  himself  the  tool  of  a  popular  faction  in  the 
hope  of  making  that  faction  the  tool  of  his  personal  ambition. 
But  even  the  men  who  were  sufficiently  enlightened  and  suf- 
ficiently courageous  to  tell   the   League    and   its  leader  plain 
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irtithn  hfioko  only  rather  late  in  the  day,  and  at  first  without 
giving  their  naincti ;  the  document  written  by  L*  Hospital *8 
gnuidiMjn  did  not  appear  until  lo91,  after  the  death  of  Henry 
III.  and  Henry  do  Guine,  and  it  remained  anonymous  for  some 
time.  One  cannot  be  ahtoni^^hed  at  such  timidity  ;  Guise  him- 
self was  timid  before  the  Leaguers,  and  he  always  ended  by 
yielding  to  them  in  essentials,  after  having  attempted  to  resist 
them  upon  such  and  such  an  incidental  point.  His  own  people 
accused  him  of  lacking  boldnesA  ;  and  his  sister,  the  Duchess 
of  Monti>ensier,  openly  i>atronized  the  most  violent  preacher**. 
whiUt  boasting  that  she  wielded  more  influence  through  them 
than  her  brother  by  his  armies.  Henry  HI.,  under  stress  of 
his  enemies*  teal  and  his  own  ser\'antji*  weakness,  Catherine 
de*  Medici  included,  aft4*r  having  fled  fn>m  Paris  and  taken 
refuge  at  Chartres  to  escape  the  triumph  of  the  Barricades, 
once  more  began  to  negotiate,  that  is,  to  capitulate  with  tlie 
League ;  be  issued  at  Rouen,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1588,  an 
edict  in  eleven  articles,  whereby  he  grunted  more  than  hud 
been  demanded,  and  more  than  he  hml  promised  in  l')8,'i  by 
the  treaty  of  Nemours ;  over  and  above  the  measures  contained 
in  that  treaty  against  the  Huguenots,  in  respect  of  the  present 
and  the  future,  he  added  four  fresh  surety-towns,  amongst 
othcra  Bourges  and  Orleans,  to  those  of  which  the  Leaguers 
were  to  remain  in  poeaeasion.  He  declared,  moreover,  **  that 
DO  investigation  should  be  made  into  any  understandings,  asso- 
ciations, and  other  matters  into  which  our  Catholic  subjects 
might  have  entered  together ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  g^ven 
u«  to  understjuid  and  have  informed  us  that  what  they  did  waa 
but  owing  to  the  zeal  they  felt  for  the  preservation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  religion.**  By  thus  releasing  the  League 
finom  all  responsibility  for  the  past,  and  by  giving  this  new 
trmtf  the  name  of  edict  of  mriVn,  Henry  HI.  flattered  himself, 
it  ia  said,  that  be  was  thus  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
new  grand  Catholic  League  which  would  become  royalist  again, 
ioamuoh  as  the  king  waa  granting  it  all  it  had  desired.    The 
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edict  of  union  was  enregistered  at  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on 
the  21st  of  July.  The  states-general  were  convoked  for  the 
15th  of  October  following.  "On  Tuesday,  August  2,  his 
Majesty,'*  sa>ys  L'Estoile,  "  being  entertained  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  during  his  dinner,  asked  him  for  drink,  and  then  said  to 
him,  *  To  whom  shall  we  drink ?  '  'To  whom  you  please,  sir,' 
answered  the  duke ;  'it  is  for  your  Majesty  to  command.' 
'  Cousin,'  said  the  king,  '  drink  we  to  our  good  friends  the 
Huguenots.'  '  It  is  well  said,  sir,'  answered  the  duke.  '  And 
to  our  good  barricaders,'  said  the  king ;  '  let  us  not  forget 
them.'  Whereupon  the  duke  iegan  to  laugh  a  little,"  adds 
L'Estoile,  "  but  a  sort  of  laugh  that  did  not  go  beyond  the 
knot  of  the  throat,  being  dissatisfied  at  the  novel  union  the 
king  was  pleased  to  make  of  the  Huguenots  with  the  barri- 
caders." What  must  have  to  some  extent  reassured  the  Duke 
of  Guise  was,  that  a  Te  Deum  was  celebrated  at  Notre-Dame 
for  the  King  of  Navarre's  exclusion  from  all  right  to  the  crown, 
and  that,  on  the  14th  of  August  Henry  de  Guise  was  appointed 
generalissimo  of  the  royal  armies. 

The  states-general  met  at  Blois  on  the  16th  of  October, 
1588.  They  numbered  five  hundred  and  five  deputies ;  one 
hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  third  estate,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  noblesse,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  clergy. 
The  king  had  given  orders  ''  to  conduct  each  deputy  as  they 
arrived  to  his  cabinet,  that  he  might  see,  hear,  and  know  them 
all  personally."  When  the  five  hundred  and  five  deputies 
had  laken  their  places  in  the  hall,  the  Duke  of  Guise  went  to 
fetch  the  king,  who  made  his  entry  attended  by  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  opened  the  session  with  the  dignity  and  easy 
grace  which  all  the  Valois  seemed  to  have  inherited  from 
Francis  I.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  in  a  coat  of  white  satin,  was 
seated  at  the  king's  feet,  as  high  steward  of  his  household, 
scanning  the  whole  assembly  with  his  piercing  glance,  as  if 
to  keep  watch  over  those  who  were  in  his  service.  "He 
seemed,"   says  a  contemporary,   "  by  a  single  flash  of  his  eye 
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to  fortify  them  in  the  hope  of  the  advancement  of  his  designs, 
hia  fortunes,  and  his  greatness,  and  to  say  to  Uiem,  without 
q;>Mking,  /  $ee  you,'*  The  king's  speech  was  long,  able,  well 
delivered,  and  very  much  applauded,  save  by  Guise  himself 
and  his  particuUu-  friends ;  the  rirmnt»ss  of  tone  had  dinplcased 
them,  and  one  sentence  eicited  in  them  a  discontent  which 
they  had  found  difficulty  in  restraining :  crrtain  yrandecM  of  my 
kUiffdam  kaP4  formed  mch  leaffurt  and  OMtoriatuma  a#,  in  every 
wM-ordered  monarchy^  are  erimea  of  high  treason^  without  the 
90vereiffn*9  permisaion,  But^  thowing  my  wonted  indulgence^  I  am 
quite  tcilling  to  let  bygone •  be  bygone b  in  this  re$pect.  Guise 
grew  pale  at  these  words.  On  leaving  the  royal  session,  he 
got  his  private  committee  to  decide  timt  the  Canlinal  of  Guise 
and  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons  should  go  to  sec  the  king,  and 
beg  him  to  aUtndon  the  printing  o(  hiii  Hfiecch,  ami  meanwhile 
Guise  himM*lf  sent  to  the  printer*s  to  stop  the  immediate  publi- 
cation. Discussion  took  place  next  day  in  the  king*s  cabinet ; 
and  a  threat  was  held  uut  to  him  that  a  |»ortion  of  the  dep- 
uties would  quit  the  meeting  of  states.  The  queen-mother 
advised  her  son  to  compromise.  The  king  yielded,  acconling 
to  bis  custom,  and  gave  authority  for  cutting  out  the  strongest 
•xproMions,  amongst  others  Uiose  just  quoted.  **  The  correc- 
tion was  accordingly  made,**  says  M.  Picot,  the  latest  and  most 
able  historian  of  the  states^encral,  *'  and  Ilenr}*  III.  had  to  add 
this  new  insult  to  all  that  were  rankUng  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  since  the  affair  of  the   Barricades.** 

This  was,  for  the  Duke  of  Guise,  a  first  trial  of  his  power, 
and  great  was  his  satisfaction  at  this  first  sneceas.  On  leaving 
the  opening  aMnon  of  the  statea^neral,  he  wrote  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  Mendoza,  **  I  handled  our  states  so  well 
that  I  mode  them  reaoWe  to  require  confirmation  of  the  edict 
of  union  (of  July  21  preceding)  an  fundamental  law  of  the  state. 
The  king  refused  to  do  so,  in  rather  sharp  terms,  to  the  depu- 
Uea  who  brought  the  representation  before  him,  and  from  that 
il  ia  preaumed  that  he  inclinea  towards  a  peace  with  the  here- 
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tics.  But,  at  last,  he  was  so  pressed  by  the  states,  the  which 
were  otherwise  on  the  point  of  breaking  up,  that  he  promised 
to  swear  the  edict  and  '  have  it  sworn  before  entering  upon 
consideration  of  any  matter." 

The  next  day  but  one,  in  fact,  on  the  18th  of  October,  at 
the  second  session  of  the  states-general,  ''the  edict  of  July  21 
was  read  and  published  with  the  greatest  solemnity ;  the  king 
swore  to  maintain  it  in  terms  calculated  to  dissipate  all  anxi- 
eties on  the  part  of  the  Catholics.  The  deputies  swore  after 
him.  The  Archbishop  of  Bourges  delivered  an  address  on  the 
sanctity  of  oaths,  and  those  present  began  to  think  the  session 
over,  when  the  king  rose  a  second  time  to  recommend  the  depu- 
ties not  to  leave  Blois  before  the  papers  were  drawn  up  and  the 
ordinances  made.  He  reminded  them  that  at  the  last  assembly 
of  the  states  the  suggestions  and  counsels  of  the  three  estates 
had  been  so  ill  carried  out  that,  instead  of  a  reformation  and 
an  establishment  of  good  laws,  everything  had  been  thrown 
into  confusion.  Accordingly  the  king  added  to  this  suggestion 
a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  not  budge  from  the  city  until 
he  had  made  an  edict,  sacred  and  inviolable.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  deputies  was  at  its  height ;  a  rush  took  place  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sauveur  to  chant  a  Te  Deum.  All  the  princes 
were  there  to  give  thanks  to  God.  Never  were  king,  court, 
and  people  so  joyous."  The  Duke  of  Guise  wrote  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  "At  length  we  have,  in  full  assembly 
of  the  states,  had  our  edict  of  union  solemnly  sworn  and 
established  as  fundamental  law  of  this  realm,  having  sur- 
mounted all  the  difficulties  and  hinderances  which  the  king  was 
pleased  to  throw  in  the  way  ;  I  found  myself  four  or  five  times 
on  the  point  of  rupture :  but  I  was  verily  assisted  by  so  many 
good  men." 

After  as  well  as  before  the  opening  of  the  states-general,  the 
friends  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  were  far  from  having,  all  of  them, 
the  same  confidence  that  he  had  in  his  position  and  in  his  suc- 
cess.    "  Stupid  owl  of  a  Lorrainer  !  "  said  Sieur  de  Vins,  com- 
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manding,  on  behalf  of  the  League,  in  Dauphiny,  on  reading  the 
duko'ii  detipatcbea,  ''  has  ho  tk>  httlo  8cii8c  as  to  believe  that 
m  king  whose  orown  he,  by  diwiimuluting,  has  been  wanting  to 
Uke  away,  is  not  dinimuhiting  in  turn  to  take  away  hin  life  ?  ** 
••  As  they  are  to  thick  together,"  iiaid  M.  de  Vins'  sinter,  when 
•he  knew  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  wan  at  Blois  with  the  king, 
••you  will  hear,  at  the  very  first  (►piKjrlunity,  that  one  or  the 
Other  has  killeii  his  fellow.**  Guise  himsi'lf  was  no  stninger  to 
this  idea,  "  We  are  not  without  waniiiipi  from  all  quarters  that 
there  is  a  design  of  attemptitig  my  lift*/'  he  wrote  on  the  21st 
of  SepU-mber.  1'>H8:  •*  but  I  hav*-,  thank  (to<l,  so  prtjvided 
Against  it,  both  by  the  gathering  I  have  made  of  a  good  numU'r 
of  my  friends,  and  in  having,  by  presiMits  and  money,  secured  a 
portion  of  those  whose  servi<-es  are  rvVu'd  u|M)n  for  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  that,  if  once  things  l>egin,  I  sluill  fuu>h  more  roughly 
than  I  did  at  Paris." 

After  the  o|K*ning  of  the  stat€*s-general  and  the  success  hf 
obtaine<l  thereat,  (luise  apfM-ari^il,  if  not  more  anxious,  at  an? 
rate  more  attentive  to  the  warnings  he  received.  On  the  lOtli 
of  DecemlKrr,  l.*>88,  he  wrote  to  Commander  Moreo,  confidential 
agent  from  the  King  of  Spain  to  him,  *'  You  cannot  imagine 
wluit  alarms  have  been  given  me  sinee  your  departure.  I  have 
so  well  prttvitletl  against  them  that  my  enemies  have  not  seen 
their  way  to  attempting  anything.  .  .  .  But  expenses  have 
grown  ui>on  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  great  need  of 
your  pn>mpt  assistance.  ...  I  have  now  so  much  credit  with 
this  assembly  that  I  have  hitherto  made  it  dance  to  my  tune, 
And  I  ho|>e  that  as  to  what  remains  to  be  decreed  I  shall  be 
quite  able  to  maintain  the  same  authority.**  Some  of  his  parti- 
sans advised  him  to  go  away  for  a  while  to  Orleans  ;  but  he  ab- 
solutely refused,  repeating,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  •*He 
who  leayee  the  game  loses  it.**  One  evening,  in  a  little  circle 
of  intimates,  on  the  21it  of  December,  a  question  arose  whetlier 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  prevent  the  king*s  designs  by 
striking   at   his  person.      The   Cardinal  of   Guise   begged  his 
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brother  to  go  away,  assuring  him  that  his  own  presence  would 
suffice  for  the  direction  of  affairs :  but,  "  They  are  in  such 
case,  my  friend,"  said  the  Balafr^,  "  that,  if  I  saw  death  com- 
ing in  at  the  window,  I  would  not  consent  to  go  out  by  the 
door  to  avoid  it."  His  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Elbeuf,  paid  him  a 
visit  at  night  to  urge  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  plot 
hatched  against  him.  "  If  it  were  necessary  to  lose  my  life  in 
order  to  reap  the  proximate  fruits  of  the  states'  good  resolution," 
said  Guise,  "  that  is  what  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to. 
Though  I  had  a  hundred  lives,  I  would  devote  them  all  to  the 
service  of  God  and  His  church,  and  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
people  for  whom  I  feel  the  greatest  pity  ;  "  then,  touching  the 
Duke  of  Elbeuf  upon  the  shoulder,  he  said,  "  Go  to  bed,  cousin ; " 
and,  taking  away  his  hand  and  laying  it  upon  his  own  heart,  he 
added,  "  Here  is  the  doublet  of  innocence."  On  the  evening 
of  the  22d  of  December,  1588,  when  Charlotte  de  Semblan(jay, 
Marchioness  of  Noirmoutiers,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
pressed  him  to  depart,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  be  present  at  the 
council  next  day,  the  only  answer  he  made  her  was  to  hum  the 
following  ditty,  by  Desportes,  a  poet  of  the  day  :  — 

•'  My  little  Rose,  a  little  spell 
Of  absence  changed  that  heart  of  thine  ; 
And  I,  who  know  the  change  full  well, 
Have  found  another  place  for  mine. 
No  more  such  fair  but  fickle  she 
Shall  find  me  her  obedient ; 
And,  flighty  shepherdess,  we'll  see 
Which  of  the  twain  will  first  repent." 

Henry  III.  was  scarcely  less  disturbed,  but  in  quite  a  different 
way,  than  the  Duke  of  Guise.  For  a  long  time  past  he  had 
been  thinking  about  getting  rid  of  the  latter,  just  as  he  had 
thought  for  a  long  time,  twenty  years  before,  about  getting  rid 
of  Admiral  de  Coligny  ;  but  since  the  date  of  his  escape  from 
the  popular  rising  on  the  day  of  the  Barricades,  he  had  hoped 
that,  thanks  to  the  adoption  of  the  edict  of  union  and  to  the 
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ooovooation  of  the  sUtM-geoenil,  bo  would  escape  the  yoke  of 
Ihe  Duke  of  Guim.  He  saw  every  day  tiiat  he  had  been  mU- 
taken  ;  the  Lea^e,  and  consequently  the  Duke  of  Guu»c,  had 
more  power  than  he  with  the  states-general ;  in  vain  had  the 
king  changed  nearly  all  his  ministers ;  in  vain  had  ho  removed 
his  princiijal  favorite,  the  Duke  of  Ei>enion«  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Normandy  to  that  of  Provence  ;  ho  did  nut  obtain  from 
tb«  atatea-general  what  he  demanded,  that  is,  the  money  he 
wanted ;  and  the  states  required  of  him  administrative  reforms, 
sound  enough  at  lx>ttom,  but  suggested  by  the  Duke  of  Guine 
witli  an  intercrsted  object,  and  calculutinl  to  shackle  the  kingly 
auUiority  even  more  Uian  could  bo  done  by  Guiso  himself  di- 
rectly. At  tho  same  time  that  Guise  was  urging  on  the  states- 
general  in  this  |Mith,  ho  demande<l  to  l>e  made  constable,  not  by 
tho  king  any  longor,  but  by  the  states  themselves.  The  king- 
ship was  thus  lieing  scjueezed  between  tho  haughty  supremacy 
of  the  great  lurds,  substitutes  for  the  feudal  regimen,  and  the 
first  essays  of  that  free  government  which  is  nuwadays  called 
the  parliamentary  regimen.  Henry  HI.  determined  with  fear 
and  trembling  to  disembarrass  himself  of  his  two  rivals,  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  by  assassination,  and  of  the  states-general  by 
packing  them  off  home.  Ho  did  not  know  how  intimately  the 
two  great  questions  of  which  the  sixteenth  century  was  the 
great  cradle,  the  question  of  religious  liberty  and  that  of  i)oliti- 
cal  liberty,  were  conneoted  one  with  tho  other,  and  would  l>o 
proaeouted  jointly  or  successivel}*  in  tho  natural  progress  of 
Christian  civilization,  or  through  what  trials  kings  and  people 
would  have  to  |>ass  before  succeeding  in  any  effectual  solution 
of  them. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  1588,  during  an  entertainment 
given  by  Catherine  do*  Medici  on  the  marriage  of  her  niece, 
Christine  do  Ix>rraine,  with  Ferdinand  do*  Medici,  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  Henry  III.  summoned  to  his  cabinet  three  of  his 
most  intimate  and  safest  confidanta.  Marshal  d*Aumont,  Nicho- 
las d*Angennea,  Lord  of  Rambouillet,  and  Sieur  de  Beauvaia- 
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Nangis.  After  having  laid  before  them  all  the  Duke  of  Guise's 
intrigues  against  him  and  the  perils  of  the  position  in  which 
they  placed  him,  "  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  "  he  said  ;  "  help  me  to 
save  myself  by  some  speedy  means."  They  asked  the  king  to 
give  them  twenty-four  hours  to  answer  in.  Next  day,  the  19th, 
Sieur  de  Maintenon,  brother  of  Rambouillet,  and  Alphonso 
Corso  d'Ornano  were  added  to  the  party ;  only  one  of  them  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  should  at  once  be  arrested 
and  put  upon  his  trial ;  the  four  others  were  for  a  shorter  and  a 
surer  process,  that  of  putting  the  duke  to  death  b}^  a  sudden 
blow.  He  is  evidently  making  war  upon  the  king,  they  said  ; 
and  the  king  has  a  right  to  defend  himself.  Henry  III.,  who 
had  his  mind  made  up,  asked  Crillon,  commandant  of  the  regi- 
ment of  guards,  "  Think  you  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  deserves 
death  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir."  "  Very  well ;  then  I  choose  you  to  give 
it  him."  "  I  am  ready  to  challenge  him."  "  That  is  not  what 
is  wanted ;  as  leader  of  the  League,  he  is  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son." "  Very  well,  sir  ;  then  let  him  be  tried  and  executed." 
"  But,  Crillon,  nothing  is  less  certain  than  his  conviction  in  a 
court  of  law  ;  he  must  be  struck  down  unexpectedly."  "  Sir,  I 
am  a  soldier,  not  an  assassin,"  The  king  did  not  persist,  but 
merely  charged  Crillon,  who  promised,  to  keep  the  proposal 
secret.  At  this  very  time  Guise  was  requesting  the  king  to  give 
him  a  constable's  grand  provost  and  archers  to  form  his  guard  in 
his  quality  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom.  The  king 
deferred  his  reply.  Catherine  de'  Medici  supported  the  Lor- 
rainer  prince's  request.  "  In  two  or  three  days  it  shall  be  set- 
tled," said  Henry.  He  had  ordered  twelve  poniards  from  an 
armorer's  in  the  city ;  on  the  21st  of  December  he  told  his  pro- 
ject to  Loignac,  an  officer  of  his  guards,  who  was  less  scrupu- 
lous than  Crillon,  and  undertook  to  strike  the  blow,  in  concert 
with  the  forty-five  trusty  guards.  At  the  council  on  the  22d  of 
December,  the  king  announced  his  intention  of  passing  Christ- 
mas in  retreat  at  Notre-Dame  de  Cl^ri,  and  he  warned  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  that  next  day  the  session  would  take  place 
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very  early  in  order  to  dispose  of  business  before  his  departure. 
On  the  evening  of  the  22d,  the  Duke  of  Guiije,  on  sitting  down 
at  table,  found  under  his  napkin  a  note  to  this  effect:  "The 
king  means  to  kill  you.**  Guise  asked  for  a  pen,  wrote  at  the 
bottom  of  the  note,  »*  He  dare  not,"  and  threw  it  under  the 
Uble.  Next  day,  Decemlier  2:1,  Henry  HI.,  rising  at  four  A.  M., 
after  a  night  of  great  agitation,  admitted  into  his  cabinet  by  a 
•eoret  staircase  the  nine  guartis  he  had  chosen,  handeil  them  the 
poniards  he  had  ordered,  placed  them  nt  the  jxwt  where  they 
were  to  wait  for  the  meeting  of  the  council,  and  Imde  Charles 
d*Entragucs  to  go  and  request  one  of  the  royal  chaplains  '*  to 
■ay  mass,  that  God  might  give  the  king  grace  to  be  able  to  carry 
out  an  enterprise  which  he  ho|>ed  would  come  to  an  issue  within 
an  hour,  and  on  which  the  safety  of  France  depende<l.'*  Then 
the  king  retirc<l  into  his  cl«>sel.  The  memU^rs  of  the  council 
arrived  in  succession  ;  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  archers  on  duty, 
when  he  saw  the  Duke  of  (luise  mounting  the  staircase,  trod  on 
his  foot,  as  if  to  give  him  warning;  but,  if  he  oliserve<l  it.  Guise 
made  no  account  of  it,  any  more  than  of  all  the  other  hints  lie 
had  already  received.  Before  entering  the  council-chamber,  ho 
stopped  at  a  small  orator)'  connected  with  the  chapel,  said  his 
prayer,  and  as  he  passed  the  door  of  the  queen-mother's  apart- 
ments, signified  hU  desire  to  pay  his  respects  and  have  a  few 
words  with  her.  Catherine  was  indisfiosed,  and  could  not  receive 
him.  Some  vexation,  it  is  said,  appeared  in  Guise *s  face,  but  he 
■aid  not  a  word.  On  entering  the  council-chamber  he  felt  cold, 
aaked  to  have  some  fire  lighte<l,  and  gave  onlers  to  his  secretary, 
Pdricard,  the  only  attendant  admitted  with  him,  to  go  and  fetch 
the  silver-gilt  shell  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carr}'ing  about  him 
with  damsons  or  other  preserves  to  eat  of  a  morning.  Pdricard 
was  some  time  gone ;  Guise  was  in  a  hurry,  and,  **  Be  kind 
•noogh,**  he  aaid  to  M.  de  Morfontaines,  ''  to  send  word  to  M. 
de  Saint-Prix  [first  groom  of  the  chamber  to  Henry  HI.],  that 
I  beg  him  to  let  me  have  a  few  damsons  or  a  little  preserve  of 
rotes,  or  some  trifle  of  the  king's.**    Four  Brignolles  plums 
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were  brought  him ;  and  he  ate  one.  His  uneasiness  contin- 
ued ;  the  eye  close  to  his  scar  became  moist ;  according  to  M.  de 
Thou,  he  bled  at  the  nose.  He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  a  hand- 
kerchief to  use,  but  could  not  find  one.  "  My  people,'  said  he, 
"  have  not  given  me  my  necessaries  this  morning :  there  is 
great  excuse  for  them ;  they  were  too  much  hurried."  At  his 
request,  Saint-Prix  had  a  handkerchief  brought  to  him.  P^ri- 
card  passed  his  bonbon-box  to  him,  as  the  guards  would  not 
let  him  enter  again.  The  duke  took  a  few  plums  from  it, 
threw  the  rest  on  the  table,  saying,  "  Gentlemen,  who  will 
have  any?"  and  rose  up  hurriedly  upon  seeing  the  secretary 
of  state  Rdvol,  who  came  in  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  the  king 
wants  you ;   he  is  in  his  old  cabinet." 

As  soon  as  he  knew  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  arrived, 
and  whilst  these  little  incidents  were  occurring  in  the  council- 
chamber,  Henry  IK.  had  in  fact  given  orders  to  his  secretary 
R^vol  to  go  on  his  behalf  and  summon  the  duke.  But  Nambu, 
usher  to  the  council,  faithful  to  his  instructions,  had  refused  to 
let  anybody,  even  the  king's  secretary,  enter  the  hall.  R^vol, 
of  a  timid  disposition,  and  impressed,  it  is  said,  with  the  sinister 
importance  of  his  commission,  returned  to  the  cabinet  with  a 
very  troubled  air.  The  king,  in  his  turn,  was  troubled,  fearing 
lest  his  project  had  been  discovered.  "  What  is  the  matter, 
R(3Vol  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  what  is  it  ?  How  pale  you  are  !  You 
will  spoil  all.  Rub  your  cheeks ;  rub  your  cheeks."  **  There 
is  nothing  wrong,  sir :  only  M.  de  Nambu  would  not  let  me 
in  without  your  Majesty's  express  command."  R^vol  entered 
the  council-chamber  and  discharged  his  commission.  The  Duke 
of  Guise  pulled  up  his  cloak  as  if  to  wrap  himself  well  in  it, 
took  his  hat,  gloves,  and  his  sweetmeat-box,  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  saying,  "  Adieu,  gentlemen,"  with  a  gravity  free 
from  any  appearance  of  mistrust.  He  crossed  the  king's  cham- 
ber contiguous  to  the  oouncil-hall,  courteously  saluted,  as  he 
passed,  Loignac  and  his  comrades,  whom  he  found  drawn  up, 
and  who,  returning  him  a  frigid  obeisance,  followed  him  as  if 
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to  show  him  reipect  On  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  old  cabi- 
net, and  just  as  he  leaned  down  to  mi^^)  the  tapestr}*  that 
ooTered  it.  Guise  was  struck  five  ponianl  blows  in  the  chest, 
neck,  and  reins.  **  God  ha'  mercy  !  "  he  cried,  and,  though 
his  Hwonl  wan  entangknl  in  his  cIcMik,  and  he  was  himself  pinned 
by  the  arms  and  logs  and  choked  by  the  bloo<l  that  spurted 
from  his  throat,  he  draggetl  his  murderers,  by  a  supreme  effort 
of  energ)*,  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  he  fell  down 
backwards  and  lifeless  ))efore  the  \kh\  of  Henry  III.,  who, 
coming  to  the  door  of  his  rcK»m  and  asking  *»  if  it  was  done,'* 
contemplate<l  with  mingle<l  satisfaction  and  terror  the  inanimate 
body  of  his  mighty  rival,  **  who  sc*i*me<l  t<»  Ihj  merely  sleeping, 
so  little  was  he  change<l."  •*  My  (uh\  !  how  tall  ho  is  !  "  cried 
the  king  ;  **  he  hn^ks  even  taller  than   when  he  was  alive." 

**  Tliey  are  killing  my  brother!  "  eritMl  the  Cardinal  of  (vuise, 
when  he  heanl  the  noise  that  was  U^ing  miule  in  the  next 
room  ;  ami  he  rose  up  to  run  thither.  The  ArchbLnhop  of 
I^yons,  I*eter  d'Esjiinac,  did  the  siime.  The  Duke  of  Aumont 
held  them  lioth  liack,  saying,  **  (Jentlemen,  we  must  wait  for 
the  king's  ortlers."  Orders  came  to  am>st  them  both,  and 
confine  them  in  a  small  room  over  the  council-chaml>er.  They 
had  *'  eggs,  bread,  wine  from  the  king's  cellar,  their  breviaries, 
their  night-gowns,  a  i^alliasse,  and  a  mattress,"  brought  to  them 
there ;  and  they  were  kept  under  ocular  super\'ision  for  four 
an<l  twenty  hours.  Tlie  Cardinal  of  Guise  was  released  the 
next  m<»niing,  but  only  to  l>e  put  to  death  like  his  brother. 
The  king  s|>ared  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons. 

**  I  am  sole  king,**  said  Henry  HI.  to  his  ministers,  as  he 
entered  the  council-chamber;  and  shortly  afterwards,  going 
to  see  the  queen-mother,  who  was  ill  of  the  gout,  *'  How  do 
you  feel  ?  '*  he  asked.  **  Better,"  she  answered.  **  So  do  I," 
replied  the  king :  **  I  feel  much  better ;  this  morning  I  have 
become  King  of  France  again  ;  the  King  of  Paris  is  dead.'* 
••  You  have  had  the  Duke  of  Guise  killed  ?  **  asked  Catherine  : 
**haYe  you  reflected   well?     God  grant  that  you  become  not 
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king  of  nothing  at  all.  I  hope  the  cutting  is  right ;  now  for 
the  sewing."  According^  to  the  majority  of  the  historians, 
Catherine  had  neither  been  in  the  secret  nor  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  preparations  for  the  measure.  Granted  that 
she  took  no  active  part  in  it,  and  that  she  avoided  even  the 
appearance  of  having  any  previous  knowledge  of  it ;  she  was 
not  fond  of  responsibility,  and  she  liked  better  to  negotiate 
between  the  different  parties  than  to  make  her  decisive  choice 
between  them  ;  prudent  tendencies  grow  with  years,  and  in 
1588  she  was  sixty-nine.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  believe 
that,  being  the  habitual  confidant  of  her  favorite  son,  she  was 
ignorant  of  a  design  long  meditated,  and  known  to  many 
persons  many  days  before  its  execution.  The  event  once 
accomplished,  ill  as  she  was,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her 
physicians,  she  had  herself  carried  to  the  Cardinal  of  Bour- 
bon's, who  was  still  under  arrest  by  the  king's  orders,  to 
promise  him  speedy  release.  "  Ah  !  madame,"  said  the  car- 
dinal, as  he  saw  her  enter,  "  these  are  some  of  your  tricks  ;  you 
are  death  to  us  all."  However  it  may  be,  thirteen  days  after 
the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  on  the  5th  of  January,  1589, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  herself  died.  Nor  was  her  death,  so 
far  as  affairs  and  the  public  were  concerned,  an  event :  her 
ability  was  of  the  sort  which  is  worn  out  by  the  frequent  use 
made  of  it,  and  which,  when  old  age  comes  on,  leaves  no 
long  or  grateful  reminiscence.  Time  has  restored  Catherine  de' 
Medici  to  her  proper  place  in  history  ;  she  was  quickly  forgot- 
ten by  her  contemporaries. 

She  had  good  reason  to  say  to  her  son,  as  her  last  advice, 
"  Now  for  the  sewing."  It  was  not  long  before  Henry  III. 
perceived  that  to  be  king,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  have  mur- 
dered his  rival.  He  survived  the  Duke  of  Guise  only  seven 
months,  and  during  that  short  period  he  was  not  really  king, 
all  by  himself,  for  a  single  day  ;  never  had  his  kingship  been 
so  embarrassed  and  impotent ;  the  violent  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  exasperated  much  more  than  enfeebled  the 
League ;  the  feeling  against  his  murderer  was  passionate  and 
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oonUgious;  the  Catholic  catuo  had  lost  its  great  leader;  it 
found  and  accepted  another  in  his  brother  the  Duke  of  May- 
enne.  Car  inferior  to  his  elder  brother  in  political  talent  and 
prompt  energy  of  character,  but  a  brave  and  determined  soldier, 
a  much  bvtt4*r  man  of  |Mirty  and  action  than  the  sceptical,  unde- 
cided, and  indolent  Henry  III.  The  majority  of  the  great 
towns  of  France  —  I'aris,  Rouen,  Orleans,  Toulouse,  Lyons, 
Amiens  —  and  whole  provinces  declared  eagerly  against  the 
royal  murderer.  He  demande<l  HUp|>ort  from  the  states-gen- 
eral, who  refused  it ;  and  he  was  oljiged  to  dismiss  them.  The 
Parliament  of  Paris,  dismembered  on  the  IGth  of  Januar}', 
1689,  by  the  council  of  Sixteen,  became  the  instrument  of  the 
Leaguers.  The  majority  of  the  other  Parliaments  followed  the 
example  set  by  tiiat  of  Paris.  The  Sorbonne,  consulted  by  a 
petition  presented  in  the  name  of  all  (^utholics,  decided  that 
Frenchmen  were  released  frfmi  their  outh  of  allegiance  to 
Henry  HL,  and  might  with  a  g«MHl  conscience  turn  their  arms 
against  him.  Henry  motle  some  olnuTure  attempts  to  come  to 
an  arrangement  with  certain  chiefs  of  the  l^^aguers  ;  but  they 
were  rejected  with  violence.  The  Duke  of  Mayenne,  having 
oome  U)  i'aris  on  the  l.'>th  of  February,  was  solemnly  received 
at  Notn*-Dame,  amidst  shouts  of  **  Hurrah  for  the  Catholic 
yrimreaf  hurrah  fur  thr  ht'UMr  of  J^rraine  ."*  He  was  declared 
lieutenant-general  of  the  crown  and  state  of  France.  He 
organixed  a  council-general  of  the  I^reague,  composed  of  forty 
members  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  all  matters 
of  war,  the  finance  and  the  police  of  the  realm,  pending  a  fresh 
eon  vocation  of  states-general.  To  counter  lialance  in  some  de- 
gree the  popular  element,  Mayenne  introduced  into  it  fourteen 
penonages  of  his  own  choice  and  a  certain  numlier  of  magistrates 
and  biahope ;  the  delegates  of  tiie  united  towns  were  to  have 
■eats  at  the  council  whenever  they  hapi>ened  to  be  at  Paris. 
•♦Never,'*  saya  M.  Henry  Martin  [HiHaire  de  France^  t,  i.  p. 
184]  very  truly,  *'  could  the  League  have  supposed  itself  to  be 
io  near  becoming  a  government  of  confederated  muuicipalitiea 
under  the  directorate  of  Paris.  ' 
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There  was  clearly  for  Henry  III.  but  one  possible  ally  who 
had  a  chance  of  doing  effectual  service,  and  that  was  Henry 
of  Navarre  and  the  Protestants.  It  cost  Henry  III.  a  great 
deal  to  have  recourse  to  that  party;  his  conscience  and  his 
pusillanimity  both  revolted  at  it  equally ;  in  spite  of  his  moral 
corruption,  he  was  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  the  prospect  of 
excommunication  troubled  him  deeply.  Catholicism,  besides, 
was  in  a  large  majority  in  France  :  how,  then,  was  he  to  treat 
with  its  foes  without  embroiling  himself  utterly  with  it? 
Meanwhile  the  case  was  uj-gent.  Henry  was  apprised  by  one 
of  his  confidants,  Nicholas  de  Rambouillet,  that  one  of  the  King 
of  Navarre's  confidants,  Sully,  who  was  then  only  Sieur  de 
Rosny,  was  passing  by  Blois  on  his  wa}^  to  his  master ;  he  saw 
him  and  expressed  to  him  his  "  desire  for  a  reconciliation  with 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  to  employ  him  on  confidential  ser- 
vice;  "  the  difficulty  was  to  secure  to  the  Protestant  king  and 
his  army,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  ChS,tellerault,  a  passage 
across  the  Loire.  Rosny  undertook  Henr}^  III.'s  commission. 
He  at  th0  same  time  received  another  from  Sieur  de  Brigueux, 
governor  of  the  little  town  of  Beaugency,  who  said  to  him, 
"'  I  see  well,  sir,  that  the  king  is  going  the  right  way  to  ruin 
himself  by  timidity,  irresolution,  and  bad  advice,  and  that 
necessity  will  throw  us  into  the  hands  of  the  League  :  for  my 
part,  I  wiU  never  belong  to  it,  and  I  would  rather  serve  the 
King  of  Navarre.  Tell  him  that  I  hold,  at  Beaugency,  a 
passage  over  the  Loire,  and  that  if  he  will  be  pleased  to  send 
to  me  you  or  M.  de  Rebours,  I  will  admit  into  the  town  him 
whom  he  sends  to  me."  Upon  receiving  these  overtures,  the 
King  of  Navarre  thought  a  while,  scratching  his  head ;  then 
he  said  to  Rosny,  "Do  you  think  that  the  king  has  good 
intentions  towards  me,  and  means  to  treat  with  me  in  good 
faith?"  "Yes,  sir,  for  the  present;  and  you  need  have  no 
doubt  about  it,  for  his  straits  constrain  hini  thereto,  having 
nothing  to  look  to  in  his  perils  but  your  assistance."  He 
had  some  dinner  brought  into  his  own  cabinet  for  Rosny,  and 
then  made  him  post  off  at  once.    On  arriving  in  the  evening 
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at  Tonn,  whither  Hcnn'  III.  had  fallen  Ijack.  Ronny  wan  taken 
to  hini«  about  midnight,  at  the  top  of  the  coAtlc  ;  the  king  Hent 
him  off  that  very  ni);ht ;  he  conftcnted  to  ever}'thing  that  the 
King  of  NaTorre  propoaeil ;  pronii»cd  hiro  a  town  on  the  Ixtire, 
and  said  he  wan  thady  to  make  with  him  not  a  downripfht  peace 
jiiat  at  finit,  but  **a  good  long  truce,  %%'hii'h,  in  their  two  heortJi. 
would  at  once  be  an  eternal  |>earo  and  a  Kincero  reconciliation.'* 

When  Ro«ny  got  Iwirk  to  Chittcllorault,  '*  there  was  nothing 
bat  rejoicing ;  everylKxIy  mn  to  meet  him  ;  lin  wilh  called  *  god 
Roany,*  and  one  of  Ium  friendM  wiid  to  the  rrnt,  *  Do  you  Bee  yon 
man  ?  By  God,  we  nhall  all  wornhip  him,  and  he  alone  will  re- 
atore  France ;  I  »aid  ao  nix  yeant  ago,  and  Villandry  woa  of  my 
opinion.*  " 

Tluw  waa  the  way  pave<l  and  the  U»ginning  made,  liotwcon 
the  two  kingm  of  an  alliance  demiindiHl  by  their  mutual  inter- 
ests, and  Htill  more  ntrongly  by  the  interentA  of  Krnnec,  ravaged 
and  €lem»late<i,  fi»r  nearly  thirty  yearn  pjist,  by  n-Iigious  civil 
warn.  Henrv  of  Navarre  had  proftunid  sympathy  for  his  coun- 
try *a  nufferingH,  an  anient  desire  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  inntinct  to  (tec  clearly  that  the  day  had 
oome  when  the  re-4»Htablif»hment  of  harmony  and  common  ac- 
tion betwei'n  himwlf  and  Henry  de  Valoin  w;is  the  necessary 
and  at  tlie  aamc  time  ixMwible  means  of  attaining  that  great 
reault.  On  the  4th  of  March.  1/>H9,  noon  after  the  statcH  of 
Bloia  had  been  di«mii«»e<l,  lie  net  l>efore  France,  in  an  eloquent 
roanifento,  the  exprctwion  of  l.is  anxieties  and  his  counselu: 
••  I  will  apeak  freely/'  iiaid  he,  ♦'  to  myself  first  and  then  to 
Others,  that  we  may  lie  all  of  us  without  excuse.  Let  ua  not 
be  puffed  up  with  pride  on  one  side  or  another.  As  for  me, 
although  I  have  received  more  favors  from  God  in  this  than 
in  all  past  wars,  and,  whiUt  the  two  other  parties  (how  sad  that 
they  must  be  to  called  !)  are  enfeebled,  mine,  to  all  appearance, 
hat  been  strengthened,  nevertheleae  I  well  know  that,  when- 
ever I  go  beyond  my  duty,  God  will  no  longer  bless  me ;  and 
I  shall  do  80  whenever,  without  reason  and  in  sheer  lightneaa 
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of  heart,  I  attack  my  king  and  trouble  the  repose  of  his  king- 
dom. ...  I  declare,  then,  first  of  all  to  those  who  belong  to 
the  part}'  of  the  king  my  lord,  that  if  they  do  not  counsel 
him  to  make  use  of  me,  and  of  the  means  which  God  hath 
given  me,  for  to  make  war,  not  on  them  of  Lorraine,  not  on 
Paris,  Orleans,  or  Toulouse,  but  on  those  who  shall  hinder  the 
peace  and  the  obedience  owed  to  this  crown,  they  alone  will 
be  answerable  for  the  woes  which  will  come  upon  the  king 
and  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  And  as  to  those  who  still  adhere  to 
the  name  and  party  of  the  League,  I,  as  a  Frenchman,  conjure 
them  to  put  up  with  their  losses  as  I  do  with  mine,  and  to 
sacrifice  their  quarrels,  vengeance,  and  ambition  to  the  welfare 
of  France,  their  mother,  to  the  service  of  their  king,  to  their 
own  repose  and  ours.  If  they  do  otherwise,  I  hope  that  God 
will  not  abandon  the  king,  and  will  put  it  into  his  heart  to 
call  around  him  his  servants,  myself  the  first,  who  wish  for 
no  other  title,  and  who  shall  have  sufficient  might  and  good 
right  to  help  him  wipe  out  their  memory  from  the  world  and 
their  party  from  France.  ...  I  wish  these  written  words  to  go 
proclaiming  for  me  throughout  the  world  that  I  am  ready  to 
ask  my  lord  the  king  for  peace,  for  the  repose  of  his  kingdom 
and  for  my  own.  .  .  .  And  finally,  if  I  find  one  or  another  so 
sleepy-headed  or  so  ill-disposed  that  none  is  moved  thereby, 
I  will  call  God  to  my  aid,  and,  true  servant  of  my  king,  worthy 
of  the  honor  that  belongs  to  me  as  premier  prince  of  this 
realm,  though  all  the  world  should  have  conspired  for  its  ruin, 
I  protest,  before  God  and  before  man,  that,  at  the  risk  of  ten 
thousand  lives,  I  will  essay  —  all  alone  —  to  prevent  it." 

It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  this  patriotic  step  and  these  power- 
ful words  were  not  without  influence  over  the  result  which  was 
attained.  The  King  of  Navarre  set  to  work,  at  the  same  time 
with  Rosny,  one  of  the  most  eminent,  and  with  Philip  du 
Plessis-Mornay,  the  most  sterling  of  his  servants ;  and  a  month 
after  the  publication  of  his  manifesto,  on  the  3d  of  April,  1589, 
a  truce  for  a  year  was  concluded  between  the  two  kings.  It 
Bet  forth  that  the  King  of  Navarre  should  serve  the  King  of 
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Pmnoe  with  all  hw  might  and  main ;  that  ho  should  have,  for 
the  movementa  of  hia  trtxipM  on  U»ih  liankii  of  the  Loire,  the 
place  of  Saurour ;  that  the  places  of  which  he  made  himself 
maat«r  should  be  hande<l  over  to  Henry  III.,  and  that  he  might 
not  anywhere  do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholic 
religion;  tliat  the  I'roteatanta  should  ho  no  more  dinquieted 
throughout  the  whole  of  France,  and  that,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  truce.  King  Henry  III.  sliould  give  them  a^unmce  of 
peace.  Tliia  negc»tiation  was  not  e«>ncluded  without  difficulty, 
especially  aa  regonled  the  town  of  Saumur ;  there  wan  a  general 
deatre  to  cede  to  the  King  of  Navarre  only  Mune  place  of  less 
irojiortance  on  the  I»ire  ;  and  when,  on  the  I'lth  of  .\pril,  Du 
Pleasis-Mornay,  who  had  l»een  ap|Ktinte<l  governor  of  it,  pre- 
sentcnl  himself  for  admittance  at  the  head  of  bin  garriiioii,  tlie 
royaliiit  commandant,  w  bo  bud  to  deliver  the  keyn  to  him,  limited 
himself  to  letting  them  ilrop  at  bis  feet.  .Moniuy  sliowed 
alacrity  in  picking  them  up. 

On  the  21Hh  of  .\pril,  the  two  kings  liad,  each  on  his  own 
behalf,  made  their  treaty  public.  Henry  HI.  sent  wonl  to  the 
King  of  Navarre  that  he  wi>betl  tosc»e  him  and  have  some  con- 
venation  witii  him.  Many  of  the  King  of  Navarre's  friends 
disaua<le<i  him  from  this  interview,  saying,  '"  They  are  traitors ; 
do  not  put  yourscdf  in  their  jxiwor ;  rememlH?r  the  St.  Bartholo- 
mew.** This  counsel  was  re{»eate<l  to  him  (»n  the  '^Oth  of  April, 
at  the  yery  moment  when  he  was  stepping  aboanl  the  boat  to 
cmss  the  I^irc  and  go  to  i»ay  Henry  HI.  a  visit  at  the  castle 
of  Ple08is-l<WTourH.  The  King  of  Navarre  made  no  account 
of  it.  **  God  hath  bidden  me  to  cross  and  see  him,**  he 
answered :  **  it  b  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  keep  me  back, 
for  God  b  guiding  me  and  crossing  with  me.  Of  that  I  am 
certain ;  **  and  he  croaaed  the  river.  '*  It  is  incredible,*'  says 
L*Estoile,  *♦  what  joy  everybody  felt  at  this  inter^'iew ;  there 
waa  such  a  throng  of  people  that,  notwithstanding  all  efforta  to 
presenre  order,  the  two  kings  were  a  full  qiuuier  of  an  hour 
in  the  roadway  of  Pleaaia  park  holding  out  their  hands  to  one 
another  without  being  able  to  join  them ;  people  climbed  trees 
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to  see  them;  all  shouted  with  great  vigor  and  exultation, 
Hurrah  for  the  king  I  hurrah  for  the  King  of  Navarre!  hurrah 
for  the  kiyigs !  At  last,  having  joined  hands,  they  embraced 
very  lovingly,  even  to  tears.  The  King  of  Navarre,  on  retiring 
in  the  evening,  said,  '  I  shall  now  die  happy,  since  God  hath 
given  me  grace  to  look  upon  the  face  of  my  king  and  make  him 
an  offer  of  my  services.'  I  know  not  if  those  were  his  own 
words ;  but  what  is  certain  is,  that  everybody  at  this  time,  both 
kings  and  people,  except  fanatical  Leaguers,  regarded  peace  as  a 
great  public  blessing,  and  were  rejoiced  to  have  a  prospect  of  it 
before  their  eyes.  The  very  day  of  the  interview,  the  King 
of  Navarre  wrote  to  Du  Plessis-Mornay,  '  M.  du  Plessis,  the  ice 
is  broken ;  not  without  numbers  of  warnings  that  if  I  went  I 
^asadead  man.  I  crossed  the  water,  commending  myself  to 
God,  who,  by  His  goodness,  not  only  preserved  me,  but  caused 
extreme  joy  to  appear  on  the  king's  countenance,  and  the  people 
to  cheer  so  that  never  was  the  like,  even  shouting,  Hurrah  for 
the  kings!  whereat  I  was  much  vexed.'  " 

Some  days  afterwards,  during  the  night  of  May  8,  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne  made  an  attack  upon  Tours,  and  carried  for  the 
moment  the  Faubourg  St.  Symphorien,  which  gave  Henry  III. 
such  a  fright  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  city  and 
betaking  himself  to  a  distance.  But  the  King  of  Navarre, 
warned  in  time,  entered  Tours ;  and  at  his  approach  the 
Leaguers  fell  back.  "  When  the  white  scarfs  appeared,  com- 
ing to  the  king's  rescue,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  and  his  troops 
began  shouting  to  them,  *  Back !  white  scarfs  ;  .back  !  Chatil- 
lon :  we  are  not  set  against  you,  but  against  the  murderers  of 
your  father !  '  meaning  thereby  that  they  were  set  against 
King  Henry  de  Valois  only,  and  not  against  the  Huguenots. 
But  Chatillon,  amongst  the  rest,  answered  them,  '  You  are  all 
of  you  traitors  to  your  country :  I  trample  under  foot  all 
vengeance  and  all  private  interests  when  the  service  of  my 
prince  and  of  the  state  is  concerned ;  '  which  he  said  so  loudly 
that  even  his  Majesty  heard  it,  and  praised  him  for  it,  and  loved 
him  for  it."     The  two  kings  determined  to  move  on  Paris  and 
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besiege  it ;  and  towardji  the  end  of  July  their  camp  was  pitched 
before  the  walls. 

Great  was  the  excitement  Uiroughout  Europe  as  well  as 
France,  at  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Rome  as  well  08  in  the 
park  of  riessis-l^Tours.  A  very  serious  Wow  for  Thilip  II., 
and  a  very  bod  omen  for  the  future  of  his  policy,  was  this 
alliance  between  Henry  do  Valois  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
between  a  great  |K>rtion  of  the  Catholics  of  Franco  and  the 
Protestanta.  Philip  II.  had  plumed  himself  u{K)n  being  the 
patron  of  absolute  i>ower  in  religious  as  well  as  i>olitical  mat- 
ters, and  the  dominant  i»ower  throughtiut  Kuropc  in  the  name 
of  Catholicism  and  S|»ain.  lu  l>oth  these  respects  he  ran 
great  risk  of  being  beaten  by  a  King  of  France  who  was  a 
Protestant  or  an  ally  of  Protestants  and  supi>orted  by  the 
Protestant  influence  of  KnglanJ,  Holland,  and  Germany.  In 
Italy  itself  and  in  Catholic  Europe  Philip  did  not  find  the 
harmony  and  sup()ort  for  which  he  looked.  The  republic  of 
Venice  was  quietly  but  certainly  well  di.H{H>*u><l  towanls  France, 
and  determine!!  to  live  on  go<xl  terms  with  u  King  of  France, 
a  friend  of  Protestants  or  even  himself  Pn)testant.  And  what 
hurt  Philip  II.  still  more  was,  that  Pope  Sixtus  V.  himself, 
though  all  the  while  upholding  the  unity  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  church,  was  bent  u|Hin  not  submitting  to  the  yoke  of 
S|>ain,  and  u|K>n  showing  a  favorable  dihposition  towards  France. 
**  France  is  a  very  noble  kingdom,**  he  said  to  the  Venetian 
ambassador  Gritti ;  **  the  church  lias  always  obtained  great 
advantages  from  her.  We  love  her  beyond  measure,  and  wo 
are  pleased  to  find  that  the  Signiory  shares  our  affection.** 
Another  day  he  expressed  to  him  his  disapprobation  of  the 
League.  **  We  cannot  praise,  indeed  we  must  blame,  the  first 
aet  committed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  which  was  to  take  up 
ams  and  unite  with  other  princes  against  the  king ;  though  he 
made  religion  a  pretext,  he  had  no  right  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  sovereign.'*  And  again :  ''  The  union  of  the  King  of 
France  with  the  heretics  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt ;  but, 
after  all,  Henry  of  Navarre  is  worth  a  great  many  of  Henry 
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III. ;  this  latter  will  have  the  measure  he  meted  to  the  Guises." 
So  much  equity  and  mental  breadth  on  the  pope's  part  was 
better  suited  for  the  republic  of  Venice  than  for  the  King  of 
Spain.  "  We  have  but  one  desire,"  wrote  the  Doge  Cicogna  to 
Badoero,  his  ambassador  at  Rome,  "  and  that  is  to  keep  the 
European  peace.  We  cannot  believe  that  Sixtus  V.,  that  great 
pontiff,  is  untrue  to  his  charge,  which  is  to  ward  off  from  the 
Christian  world  the  dangers  that  threaten  it ;  in  imitation  of 
Him  whom  he  represents  on  earth,  he  will  show  mercy,  and  not 
proceed  to  acts  which  would  drive  the  King  of  France  to 
despair."  During  the  great  struggle  with  which  Europe  was 
engaged  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  independence  of  states, 
religious  tolerance,  and  political  liberty  thus  sometimes  found, 
besides  their  regular  and  declared  champions,  protectors,  useful 
on  occasion  although  they  were  timid,  even  amongst  the  habitual 
allies  of  Charles  V.'s  despotic  and  persecuting  successor. 

On  arriving  before  Paris  towards  the  end  of  July,  1589,  the 
two  kings  besieged  it  with  an  army  of  forty-two  thousand  men, 
the  strongest  and  the  best  they  had  ever  had  under  their  orders. 
"  The  affairs  of  Henry  III.,"  says  De  Thou,  ''  had  changed  face  ; 
fortune  was  pronouncing  for  him."  Quartered  in  the  house  of 
Count  de  Retz,  at  St.  Cloud,  he  could  thence  see  quite  at  his 
ease  his  city  of  Paris.  "  Yonder,"  said  he,  "  is  the  heart  of  the 
League  ;  it  is  there  that  the  blow  must  be  struck.  It  was  great 
pity  to  lay  in  ruins  so  beautiful  and  goodly  a  city.  Still,  I 
must  settle  accounts  with  the  rebels  who  are  in  it,  and  who 
ignominiously  drove  me  away."  "  On  Tuesday,  August  1, 
at  eight  A.  M.,  he  was  told,"  says  L'Estoile,  "that  a  monk 
desired  to  speak  with  him,  but  that  his  guards  made  a  difficulty 
about  letting  him  in.  '  Let  him  in,'  said  the  king :  '  if  he  is 
refused,  it  will  be  said  that  I  drive  monks  away  and  will  not 
see  them.'  Incontinently  entered  the  monk,  having  in  his 
sleeve  a  knife  unsheathed.  He  made  a  profound  reverence 
to  the  king,  who  had  just  got  up  and  had  nothing  on  but  a 
dressing-gown  about  his  shoulders,  and  presented  to  him  de- 
spatches from  Count  de  Brienne,  saying  that  he  had  further 
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ordera  to  t«ll  the  king  privately  •omelliiiig  of  importaooe. 
Then  the  king  ordered  those  who  were  present  to  retire,  and 
began  reading  the  letter  which  the  monk  had  brought  asking 
for  a  private  audience  afterwardu ;  the  monk,  seeing  the  king's 
attention  taken  up  with  reading,  dn>w  his  knife  frrnn  his  sleeve 
and  drove  it  right  into  the  kingV  small  gut,  l>elow  the  navel,  so 
home  that  he  left  the  knife  in  the  hole  ;  the  which  the  king 
having  drawn  out  with  great  exertion  struck  the  monk  a  blow 
with  the  point  of  it  on  hi*  left  eyebrow,  crying,  *  Ah  I  witkc'd 
monk  !  he  ban  kille<l  mc  ;  kill  him  !  *  At  which  err  running 
quickly  up,  the  guanls  and  othcni,  such  as  hap(>ened  to  be 
nearest,  massacred  this  atwaiihin  of  a  Jacobin  who,  as  I)'AuUgn<^ 
says,  stretcht*d  out  his  two  arms  against  the  wall,  counterfeit- 
ing the  cnicifix,  whiUt  the  blows  were  dealt  him.  Having  been 
dragged  out  dead  from  the  king's  chaintier,  he  was  strip|>ed 
naked  to  the  waist,  covered  with  his  gown  and  exposed  to 
the  public.'* 

WhiUt  Henry  de  Valois  was  thus  struck  down  at  St.  Cloud, 
Henr)'  of  Navarre  had  moviHl  with  a  gooil  numl>er  of  troops  to 
the  Prt?-aux-Clercs ;  and  seeing  Rosny,  who  was  darting  along, 
pistol  in  liand,  amongst  the  foremost,  he  callc<l  one  of  his 
gentlemen  und  said,  **  Maignan,  go  and  tell  M.  de  Hosny  U> 
oome  back  ;  he  will  get  taken  or  wounded  in  tlrnt  rash  style." 
^*  I  should  not  care  to  speak  so  to  him,**  answered  Maignan. 
^  I  will  tell  him  that  your  Majesty  wants  him.**  Meanwhile  up 
came  a  gentleman  at  a  gallop,  who  said  three  or  four  words  in 
the  King  of  Navarre's  ear.  **  My  friend,**  said  Henry  to  Rosny, 
**  the  king  has  jnst  been  wounded  with  a  knif&  in  tlie  stomach ; 
let  us  go  and  see  about  it ;  come  with  me.*'  Henry  took  witli 
him  five  and  twenty  gentlemen.  The  king  received  him  affec- 
tionately, exhorted  him  to  change  his  religion  for  his  salvation's 
Mdce  in  another  world  and  his  fortunes  in  this ;  and,  addressing 
the  people  of  quality  who  thronged  his  chamber,  he  said,  ''  I 
do  pray  you  as  my  friends,  and  as  your  king  I  order  you,  to 
reoognixe  after  my  death  my  brother  here.  For  my  satisfaction 
ind  as  your  boundeu  duty,  I  pray  you  to  swear  it  to  him  in  my 
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presence."  All  present  took  the  oath.  Henry  III.  spoke  in 
a  firm  voice ;  and  his  wound  was  not  believed  to  be  mortal. 
Letters  were  sent  in  his  name  to  the  queen,  to  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  and  to  the  princes  allied  to  the  crown,  to  inform 
them  of  the  accident  that  had  happened  to  the  king,  "  which, 
please  God,  will  turn  out  to  be  nothing."  The  King  of  Navarre 
asked  for  some  details  as  to  the  assassin.  James  Clement  was 
a  young  Dominican  who,  according  to  report,  had  been  a  soldier 
before  he  became  a  monk.  He  was  always  talking  of  waging 
war  against  Henry  de  Valois,  and  he  was  called  ''  Captain 
Cldment."  He  told  a  st(  ry  about  a  vision  he  had  of  an  angel, 
who  had  bidden  him  "  to  put  to  death  the  tyrant  of  France,  in 
return  for  which  he  would  have  the  crown  of  martyrdom." 
Royalist  writers  report  that  he  had  been  placed  in  personal 
communication  with  the  friends  of  Henry  de  Guise,  even  with 
his  sister  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  and  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Mayenne.  When  well  informed  of  the  facts,  the 
King  of  Navarre  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Meudon,  and 
Rosny  to  his  lodging  at  the  foot  of  the  castle.  Whilst  Rosny 
was  at  supper,  his  secretary  came  and  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  the 
King  of  Navarre,  peradventure  the  King  of  France,  wants  you. 
M.  d'Orthoman  writes  to  him  to  make  haste  and  come  to  St. 
Cloud  if  he  would  see  the  king  alive."  The  King  of  Navarre 
at  once  departed.  Just  as  he  arrived  at  St.  Cloud,  he  heard  in 
the  street  cries  of  "  Ah  !  my  God,  we  are  lost !  "  He  was  told 
that  the  king  was  dead.  Henry  HI.,  in  fact,  expired  on  the  2d 
of  August,  1589,  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning.  The 
first  persons  Henry  of  Navarre  encountered  as  he  entered  the 
H6tel  de  Retz  were  the  officers  of  the  Scottish  guard,  who 
threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  saying,  '*  Ah  !  sir,  you  are  now 
our  king  and  our  master." 


END  OF  VOLUME  IV. 
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